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A  UNIVERSAL  GEOGEAPHY. 


THE   BRITISH  ISLES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Gkneral  Features. 

REAT  BRITAIN  and  Ireland,  together  with  the  numerous  small 
contiguous  islands,  form  but  an  insignificant  fraction  of  that  world 
upon  which  they  have  exercised  so  considerable  an  influence.  In 
area  they  do  not  form  the  thirtieth  part  of  Europe,  or  the  four 
hundred  and  thirtieth  of  the  habitable  globe,  whilst  their  truly 
fruitful  portion,  which  has  enabled  England  to  play  her  great  part  in  the  world's 
history,  constitutes  scarcely  more  than  one-half  of  the  United  Kingdom.* 

Great  Britain,  the  larger  of  the  two  main  islands  of  the  group,  is  separated 
from  Continental  Europe  by  the  English  Channel  and  the  North  Sea,  and  is  itself 
divided  into  several  well-marked  geographical  regions.  Ranges  of  hills,  and  even 
mountains,  no  less  than  the  elongated  shape  of  the  island,  were  favourable,  to  the 
formation  of  distinct  communities,  whose  conflicting  interests,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  were  frequently  decided  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  South-eastern  England, 
a  country  of  plains  and  hills,  is  one  of  these  natural  regions,  and  for  ages  its  inha- 
bitants differed  from  their  neighbours  in  history  and  manners.  The  peninsula  of 
Cornwall,  between  the  English  and  Bristol  Channels,  which  juts  out  into  the  open 
Atlantic,  no  less  than  the  mountain  land  of  Wales,  bounded  en  the  south  and  north 


•  Great  Britain    . 
931  Minor  contiguous  Islands 
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by  well-defined  indentations  of  the  coast,  are  likewise  countries  distinguished  by 
special  features  which  could  not  fail  of  exercising  an  iniluence  upon  their  inhabit- 
ants. The  mountainous  part  of  England,  to  the  north  of  the  Humber  and  Mersey, 
forms  a  fourth  natural  province,  differing  from  the  remainder  of  England  in  its 
geological  structure  no  less  than  in  the  history  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Cheviot 
Hills,  which  run  across  the  island  from  sea  to  sea  to  the  north  of  the  Solway 
Firth,  form  a  well-defined  historical  boundary,  and  so  does  the  lowland  plain 
which  stretches  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  The  sterile  moun- 
tains and  valleys  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  form  a  most  striking  contrast  to  the 
low  plains  and  gentle  hills  stretching  away  to  the  south.*  At  two  places  these 
natural  frontiers  have  been  marked,  as  it  were,  by  lines  of  fortifications,  viz. 
between  the  estuary  of  the  Forth  and  that  of  the  Clyde,  and  farther  south,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Solway  Firth,  where  the  Romans  constructed 
ramparts  and  towers  to  pat  a  stop  to  the  depredations  of  the  Highland  tribes. 

The  contours  of  Great  Britain  are  at  once  symmetrical  and  bold.  In  its  general 
structure  that  island  strikingly  resembles  the  peninsula  of  Scandinavia.  Like  the 
latter,  it  stretches  from  north  to  south  in  the  direction  of  the  meridians,  its 
plateaux  and  mountains  rise  near  the  west  coast,  and  its  principal  rivero  flo>ir  to 
the  eastward.  Ireland,  though  it  too  has  fine  contours,  is  far  more  massive  in  its 
confiffuration  than  the  sister  island.  Its  mountains  form  the  nuclei  of  distinct 
provinces,  whose  inhabitants  made  war  upon  each  other ;  but  on  the  whole  its 
features  exhibit  greater  geographical  unity  than  those  of  the  larger  island. 

The  British  Islands  rise  upon  the  submarine  plateau  of  North-western  Europe. 
Thv.  strait  which  separates  England  from  France  is  narrow  and  of  inconsiderable 
depth,  and  from  the  heights  above  Dover  the  grey  cliflfs  of  Gris  Nez  are  distinctly 
visible  on  a  clear  day.  Still,  Albion,  to  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Frenchmen,  was 
a  distant  country.  Squalls  of  wind,  rapid  and  changing  currents,  sand-banks,  and 
steep  cliifs  rendered  navigation  perilous.  In  time  of  war  communications  between 
the  two  countries  ceased  altogether ;  whilst  during  peace,  owing  to  the  danger 
which  attended  them,  hardly  any  but  sailors  and  merchants  profited  by  them.  The 
mass  of  the  nation  was  thus  little  affected  by  events  which  took  place  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  remained  insular  in  its  mode  of  life,  customs,  and  ideas.  The  Romans, 
moreover,  only  succeeded  in  subduing  a  portion  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  influence 
they  exercised  was  therefore  far  less  powerful  than  in  Gaul.  The  highlands  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  neve.r  formed  part  of  the  Roman  world  at  all,  the  remote- 
ness and  the  perils  of  the  ocean  affording  them  a  protection  against  the  legions 
of  the  Cajsars.  It  was  only  slowly  and  by  degrees  that  the  tribes  inhabiting 
those  countries  were  affected  by  the  civilisation  which  had  Rome  for  its  centre. 
The  British  Islands  thus  occupied  a  position,  relatively  to  the  general  history 
of  mankind,  analogous  to  that  which  they  hold  to  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Conti- 
nental Europe.  Numerous  species  of  French  and  German  plants,  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  England,  are  nevertheless  not  found  there,  and  Ireland  is 
still  poorer  than  Great  Britain  in  its  animal  and  vegetable  forms.  The  migration 
»  Buckle,  "  History  of  Civilization  in  England." 
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THE  BRITISH  SEAS. 


of  numerous  species  has  been  prevented  by  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  sea,  and 
in  the  same  way  many  great  events  in  the  history  of  Europe  affected  England  but 
slightly,  and  were  hardly  felt  at  all  in  distant  Erin. 

The  progressive  development  of  England  was  thus  marked  by  originality  and 
spontaneity.  The  country  which  gave  birth  to  this  national  civilisation  possesses, 
moreover,  very  considerable  physical  advantages.  Its  hills  and  mountains  are  of 
moderate  height,  and  present  no  serioun  obstacles  to  free  communications  between 
the  inhabitants  dwelling  on  opposite  slopes ;  for  the  Grampians  lie  outside  the 
living  portion  of  the  country,  in  a  region  of  sea-born  winds  and  mists,  and 
are,  besides,  very  tbinly  inhabited.  The  lowlands,  privileged  in  every  respect, 
occupy  the  other  extremity  of  the  island,  and  face  Continental  Europe.  Washed 
and  defended  by  the  sea  on  the  east  and  the  south,  this  portion  of  England 
hospitably  opened  its  ports  to  colonists  and  merchants.  It  was  there,  in  the  vicinity 
of  France  and  the  Netherlands,  that  civilisation  made  most  rapid  progress,  and 
the  capital  of  the  entire  country  was  established. 

The  British  Skas. 

To  the  seas  which  surround  them  the  British  Islands  are  indebted  for  the  mild- 
ness of  their  climate,  their  security  from  foreign  invasion,  their  commerce,  and 
the  wealth  yielded  by  productive  fisheries.  These  seas  are  shallow.  If  the 
waters  were  to  subside  to  the  extent  of  300  feet,  the  whole  of  the  British  Islands, 
including  Ireland,  would  once  more  be  united  to  Continental  Europe.  A 
subsidence  of  little  more  than  100  feet  would  result  in  the  formation  of  an 
isthmus  connecting  Lincolnshire  with  Holland.  A  line  drawn  on  a  map  to  mark 
a  depth  of  600  feet  passes  about  60  miles  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  and  Shetland.  All  within  that  line  is  less  considerable  in  depth, 
excepting  only  a  few  "  pits  " — depressions  in  the  bed  of  the  sea — which  lie  off  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland  and  in  the  North  Channel. 

The  North  Sea,  or  German  Ocean,  to  the  south  of  the  parallel  of  Aberdeen, 
hardly  anywhere  exceeds  a  depth  of  300  feet,  and  it  grows  shallower  towards  the 
south.  It  is  exceedingly  rich  in  fish,  and  Mobius*  very  justly  remarks  that  its  bed 
is  far  more  profitable  to  man  than  are  the  sterile  heaths  which  border  its  shores. 
Its  fisheries  give  employment  to  about  900  fishing-smacks,  of  which  650  sail  under 
the  English  flag,  and  the  harvest  of  fish  annually  drawn  from  its  depths  has  been 
estimated  at  75,000  tons.  One  of  its  most  productive  fishing  grounds  is  the 
Dogger  Bank,  which  occupies  its  centre,  and  supplies  London  and  other  large 
towns  with  immense  quantities  of  cod.  The  North  Sea  is  indebted  for  its  wealth 
in  fish  to  its  shallowness  and  freedom  from  rocks.  Oyster  beds  are  the  only 
obstacles  which  the  dredge  of  the  fisherman  occasionally  encounters.  These 
oysters  of  the  high  sea,  however,  are  but  little  esteemed.  The  best  oysters  are 
found  in  the  shallow,  brackish  waters  along  the  English  coast,  and  it  is  these  which 
are  deposited  in  the  oyster  parks  of  Ostend  to  be  fattened. 

*  "  Das  Thierleben  am  fioden  der  Ost-  und  Nordsee." 
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4  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

In  its  general  features  the  bed  of  the  North  Sea  resembles  the  mud-flats,  or 
waddcii,  of  its  eastern  shore.  Oceanic  currents  have  scooped  out  channels  in  the 
mud  and  sand,  but  the  original  relief  of  the  sea-bed  has  been  obliterated.  A 
dubmarine  plain   like  this  can  be  the  product  only  of  causes  acting  uniformly 

Fig.  1. — The  North  Ska. 

Scale  1  : 7,400,000. 
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over  a  wide  area ;  and  for  such  a  cause  the  majority  of  geologists  go  back  to  the 
glacial  epoch,  when  glaciers,  laden  with  the  waste  of  the  land,  drifted  into  this 
ancient  gulf  of  the  Atlantic,  and  there  deposited  their  loads.*  Even  at  the  present 
day  there  are  agencies  at  work  which  tend  to  fill  up  the  basin  of  the  North  Sea. 
•  Ramwiy,  "  Physiciil  Geology  and  Ooog^iphy  of  Great  Britain." 
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THE  BRITISH  SEAS.  5 

Glaciers  are  no  longer  stranded  on  its  shores,  but  rivers  deposit  in  it  the  sediment 
with  which  they  are  charged,  whilst  the  arctic  current,  which  makes  itself  feebly 
felt  in  this  vast  gulf,  conveys  into  it  the  pumice-stone  ejected  from  the  volcanoes 
of  Iceland  and  Jan  Mayen.*  Deposition  is  consequently  still  going  on,  though  at 
a  much  slower  rate  than  formerly.  But  how  are  we  to  explain  the  gradual  filling 
up  of  the  North  Sea,  whilst  the  abyssal  channel  which  separates  it  from  Korway 

Fig.  2. — The  Stkait  op  Dover  anu  thb  English  Channei.. 
Tram  an  Admiralty  Chart.    Scale  I  :  rOfl.OOO. 
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retains  its  depth  of  hundreds  of  iuthoms  P  Is  it  not  that  its  very  depth  saved 
it  from  becoming  the  depository  of  glacial  drift  ?  The  glaciers  carried  south- 
ward by  currents  and  northerly  winds  may  be  supposed  to  have  stranded  only 
after  they  had  reached  the  shallower  waters  of  the  North  Sea,  when,  melting 
under  the  influence  of  the  sun,  they  deposited  upon  its  bottom  the  debris  they 
carried. 

The  Strait  of  Dover,  which  joins  the  North  Sea  to  the  English  Channel,  has  a 
width  of  only  20  miles,  and  in  depth  nowhere  exceeds  180  feet.     The  navigation  is 
•  '•  Annales  Hydrographiques,"  4e  trimestre,  1873. 
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not  without  dungor,  owing  to  conflicting  currents  und  the  sund-banks  which  cumber 
the  upprouches.  The  most  famous  of  these  banks  are  the  Goodwins,  off  the  coast 
of  Kent,  within  which  lies  the  roadstead  called  the  Downs,  a  great  resort  of  vessels 
waiting  for  favourable  winds  and  tides.     The  English  Channel  gradually  increases 


Fiff.  3.— Tub  Ikihh  Sra. 
From  an  AdiniriUty  Chart.    Boale  1  :  79S,000. 
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in  depth  as  we  proceed  to  the  westward,  until,  off  Land's  End,  it  exceeds  300 
feet. 

The  Irish  Sea  is  far  more  considerable  in  depth  than  the  German  Ocean,  and 
Ireland  was  an  island  lying  off  the  coast  of  Western  Europe  long  before  Great 
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Britain  had  been  severed  from  the  neighbouring  continent.  Yet,  compared  with 
the  open  Atlantic,  or  even  with  inland  seas  in  volcanic  regions,  its  depth  is  incon- 
siderable. Only  detached  portions  of  its  bed  sink  below  300  feet,  and  the 
maximum  depth  does  not  exceed  500  feet.  In  the  North  Channel,  however, 
the  depth  is  greater,  being  nowhere  less  than  300  feet,  and  attaining  664  feet 
in  one  of  the  "pits"  lying  midway  between  Galloway  and  the  Lough  of 
Belfast. 

The  tidal  undulation  reaches  the  British  Islands  from  the  south-west,  and, 
travelling  along  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  und  Scotland,  wheels  completely 
round  the  north  of  the  islands,  so  that  the  old  tide  coming  from  the  northward, 
down  the  German  Ocean,  meets  the  Atlantic  tide  of  twelve  hours  later  date 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Similarly,  opposite  tidal  currents  pene- 
trate into  the  Irish  Sea  from  the  north  and  the  south,  meeting  about  the 
parallel  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  rise  of  the  tide  is  generally  greater  on  the 
exposed  west  coast  than  on  either  the  south  or  east  coast,  but  varies  exceedingly 
according  to  local  circumstances.  Where  tidal  waves  meet,  a  higher  rise  is  the 
result,  but  where  the  time  at  which  a  high  tide  wave  reaches  a  particular  coast 
coincides  with  the  moment  of  ebb  of  a  tidal  wave  coming  from  another  direction, 
the  two  undulations  neutralise  each  other.  Thus,  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  at  the  Portland  Bill,  in  the  English  Channel,  the  two  undulations 
almost  balance  each  other,  and  the  tide  is  consequently  hardly  perceptible.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  tidal  wave  enters  a  narrowing  arm  of  the  sea  or  an 
estuary,  it  advances  with  increasing  impetuosity,  and  attains  a  considerable 
height.  The  most  conspicuous  instance  of  this  is  presented  by  the  Bristol 
Channel,  which  becomes  shallower  as  it  narrows,  and  where  the  spring  tides  con- 
sequently attain  a  height  of  60  feet.  The  general  rise  of  the  tides,  however,  is 
far  less. 
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Geology  and  Surface  Features. 
England  is  distinguished  among  all  the  countries  of  Europe  for  its  great  variety 
of  geological  formations.  It  is  the  very  paradise  of  geologists,  for  it  may  be 
said  to  be  in  itself  an  epitome  of  the  geology  of  almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
of  much  of  Asia  and  America.  There  are  few  formations  which  are  not  repre- 
sented at  least  by  a  few  patches,  and  so  regular  is  their  succession  that  the  geology 
of  England,  in  its  general  features  no  less  than  in  its  details,  became  sooner  known 
to  us  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  geological  map  which 
William  Smith  published  in  1815,  after  twenty-five  years  of  unwearied  work,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  traversed  England  on  foot  in  all  directions,  is  a  remark- 
able work,  and  surprises  by  the  relative  perfection  with  which  it  brings  to  our 
knowledge  the  extent  of  the  various  geological  formations.*     Since  his  time  a 

*  Table  of  British  Fonnntions,  according  to  Professor  A.  C.  Ramsay : — 

Recent Alluvia,  Peat,  and  estuarine  beds  now  forming,  &c. 

Post  Tertiary River  and  estuarine  alluvia ;  glacier  moraines  and  boulder 

clays ;  forest  bed  of  Norfolk.  [Tertiary 
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more  miuuto  survey  has  been  curried  on,  revooling  not  only  the  surface  geology 
in  all  its  dctuils,  but  throwing  additional  light  upon  the  i^reat  mineral  and 
metallic  wealth  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Even  in  fabulous  times, 
long  before  history  mentioned  the  names  of  the  tribes  who  inhabited  the  British 
Islands,  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Cassiterides,  or  Cornwall,  attracted  merchants 
from  the  Mediterranean ;  and  to  the  present  day,  whatever  may  be  the  mineral 
riches  of  America  or  Australia,  the  British  Islands  remain  the  most  productive 
mining  country  in  the  world.  They  owe  their  pre-eminence,  however,  not  to  tin, 
but  to  coal  and  iron. 

The  geological  structure  of  Great  Britain  is  prominently  exhibited  in  its 
surface  features.  The  older  pahuozoic  rocks,  which  compose  the  most  rugged 
and  elevated  mountain  regions,  lie  to  the  west  and  north-west,  whilst  rocks  of  more 
recent  ago  are  spread  over  the  hilly  districts  and  lowlands. 

In  the  rugged  Highlands,  which  to  the  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Firth  of 
Clyde  to  Stonehaven,  on  the  German  Ocean,  fill  up  nearly  the  whole  of  Northern 
Scotland,  are  found  gneiss  and  mica  schist  of  the  Silurian  age,  with  numerous  bosses 
of  granite  and  syenite  rising  above  the  general  level,  and  forming  some  of  the 
most  prominent  peaks.  Along  part  of  the  west  coast  these  Silurian  rocks  overlie 
gneiss  and  sandstone  of  Cambrian  and  Laurentian  age,  closely  resembling  similar 
formations  found  in  Canada.  A  deep  fissure,  occupied  by  a  chain  of  lakes,  and 
bounded  by  steep  hills,  stretches  for  a  hundred  miles  from  Loch  Eil  to  the 
Moray  Firth.  This  is  the  Glenmore,  or  "large  valley."  It  separates  the 
northern  Highlands  from  the  Grampians,  in  which  rises  Ben  Nevis,  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  the  British  Isles.  The  whole  of  this  tract  is  sterile  and  deso- 
late in  aspect,  consisting  largely  of  peaty  moorlands  and  brown  heaths,  and 
intersected  by  narrow  glens  and  valleys,  which  aflford  pasturage  to  black  cattle 
and  sheep. 

A  wide  plain  separates  this  inhospitable  region  from  the  hilly  district  of 
Southern  Scotland.     This  plain,  stretching  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Forth,  and 
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ext«ndinf?  iiorthwanl  to  Montrow*,  in  uortipiiHl  by  ol«l  rod  mituUttmo  and  murl, 
uiid  liy  thu  hIiuIi'm,  »iaiidHtuneH,  und  litnontniicN  of  thu  ottrbonifrruuH  norioH.  Munhoh 
of  igiiuoutt  rockM  rim(  ubov«  itn  Hurfiiuo  uud  divoFHUy  itH  woiiory.  My  itn  t'ortility 
tbia  pluin  contrasts  uiuhI  strikiugly  with  tlio  Urumpiuns,  which,  liku  u  wall,  bound 


Fig,   4.— COTIDAL    I.INKK. 
AooonUnir  to  Ho<>tt  RiiwmII.     Hmlr  I  :  |il,il«V,000. 
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it  on  the  north.     It  is  rich,  moreover,  in  coal  and  iron,  and  has  become  a  pfveat 
centre  of  population. 

The  hills  of  Southern  Scotland,  sometimes  called  the  Cheviot  Region,  after  the 
range  of  hills  which  almost  severs  Scotland  from  England,  resemble  the  Grampians 
in  geological  formation,  consisting,  like  them,  of  Silurian  rocks ;  but  being  less 
rugged  in  their  character,  and  penetrated  by  broader  valleys  oi  considerable 
fertility,  they  are  far  more  hospitable.     Extensive  tracts  are  covered  with  grass, 
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affording  excellent  pasture   to  sheep,  and  agriculture  is  successfully  carried  on 
in  the  Tweeddale  and  other  valleys. 

A  gap,  through  which  passes  the  railway  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle,  and 
which  lies  at  an  elevation  of  only  446  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  separates  the 
Cheviot  Hills  from  a  broad  range  of  carboniferous  rocks  which  forms  the  back- 
bone of  Northern  PJngland,  and  stretches  from  Northumberland  to  Derbyshire. 
This  is  the  Pennine  chain,  a  region  of  moors,  heaths,  and  grassy  uplands,  inter- 
sected by  verdant  valleys  abounding  in  picturesque  scenery.  In  the  west  this 
chain  presents  a  steep  slope  towards  the  Irish  Sea,  whilst  to  the  east  it  dips  down 
gently,  and  finally  disappears  beneath  a  band  of  magnesia)  i  limestone,  which 
separates  the  carboniferous  rocks  from  the  more  recent  formations  occupying  the 
plain  of  York.  The  wealth  of  the  Pennine  chain  in  coal  and  iron  has  attracted 
to  it  a  dense  population,  and  flourishing  manufacturing  towns  have  arisen  upon 
what  were  once  desolate  moorlands. 

A  transverse  ridge,  crossed  by  the  pass  of  Shap  Fell,  which  joins  the  narrow 
glen  of  the  Lune  to  the  broad  and  fertile  plain  of  the  Eden,  and  through  which 
runs  one  of  the  two  main  roads  connecting  England  and  Scotland,  joins  the 
Pennine  range  to  the  mountain  group  of  Cumbria.     Consisting  largely  of  Silurian 

Fig.  5.— Section  ikom  Sndwbon  to  the  East  of  England. 
According  to  Professor  Ramsay. 
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slates,  this  mountain  group  is  famous  for  its  pastoral  scenery,  its  lakes  and  wooded 
valleys. 

The  broad  plain  of  Chester  separates  the  Pennine  chain  from  the  Cambrian 
or  Walsh  mountains,  composed  of  highly  disturbed  and  distorted  strata  of  Silurian 
and  Cr.mbrian  slates,  intermingled  with  igneous  rocks,  and  interbedded  with  lavas 
and  beds  of  volcanic  ashes.  In  the  south-east  these  ancient  rocks  are  overlaid 
successively  by  old  red  sandstone  and  carboniferous  limestone,  and  there  the 
country,  though  hilly  and  even  mountainous,  is  naturally  fertile.  In  the  remainder 
of  Wales,  however,  although  there  are  not  wanting  broad  alluvial  valleys 
bounded  by  wooded  hills,  vast  tracts  are  covered  with  heath,  and  are  only  fit  for 
pasture. 

When  we  cross  the  Bristol  Channel  we  enter  the  last  mountainous  region  of 
England— that  which  comprehends  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and 
attains  its  highest  elevation  in  the  granitic  moorlands  of  Dartmoor.  Geolo- 
gically this  region  differs  totally  from  Wales,  Silurian  rocks  being  altogether 
absent,  and  Devonian  strata  the  oldest  formation  met  with.  This  south-western 
peninsula  of  England  is,  in  fact,  closely  allied  to  the  peninsula  of  Brittany  in 
France,  from  which  it  is  severed  now  by  the  Channel,  but  whence  it  derived  its 
population,  and  also,  in  part  at  least,  its  flora.     Its  mountain  ranges  and  hills  are 
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bleak  and  treeless,  as  are  those  in  the  north,  but  they  yield  copper,  tin,  and  lead, 
and  between  them  lie  broad  pasture-lunds  and  fruitful  valleys.* 

A  broad  expanse  of  comparatively  level  land  separates  the  barren  palaeozoic 
mountain  ranges  of  England  and  Wales  from  the  uplands  and  plains  which  occupy 
the  entire  eastern  part  of  the  country  Spreading  over  the  whole  of  Central 
England,  this  level  tract  extends  along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Pennine  range  to 
the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  merges  on  the  west  into  the  wide  plain  of  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire,  and  can  be  traced  southwards  into  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  and  beyond, 
through  the  vale  of  Taunton  and  other  low-lying  districts,  to  the  south  coast  of 
Devonshire.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  extensive  region  is  occupied  by  the  sand- 
stones, limestones,  clays,  and  marls  of  the  triassic  and  liassic  formations,  the 
harder  of  these  rocks  often  rising  into  minor  escarpments  facing  westwards,  and 
overlooking  rich  undulating  meadow  lands  and  cultivated  fields. 

On  the  east  these  plains  and  undulating  grounds  are  bounded  by  an  oolitic 
limestone  range,  which  traverses  England  from  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  to  the 
estuary  of  the  Tees,  presenting  a  bold  escarpment  towards  the  west,  on  ascending 
which  we  find  ourselves  upon  an  undulating  table-land,  mostly  occupied  by  sheep 
pastures.  The  Cotswold  Hills,  which  bound  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  and  the 
moorlands  of  Yorkshire,  far  away  in  the  north,  both  belong  to  this  formation. 
Around  the  Wash  it  disappears  beneath  the  alluvial  flats  of  the  Bedford  level,  but 
everywhere  else  it  dips  below  the  chalk,  which  forms  so  j)rominent  a  feature  in 
the  physical  geography  of  South-eastern  England. 

The  chalk,  like  the  oolitic  limestone,  generally  presents  a  bold  escarpment 
towards  the  west.  It  is  most  extensively  developed  on  the  plain  of  Salisbury. 
From  this,  as  a  centre,  the  ranges  of  chalk  diverge  in  different  directions.  The 
South  Downs  stretch  along  the  coast  of  the  Channel  as  far  as  Beachy 
Head.  '  The  North  Downs  bound  the  valley  of  the  Thames  on  the  south,  and 
terminate  in  the  cliffs  of  Dover.  A  third  range  extends  lo  the  north-eastward, 
forming  the  Marlborough  Downs,  the  Chiltern  Hills,  and  the  East  Anglian 
Heights,  which  terminate  with  Hunstanton  Cliff,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wash,  but 
once  again  rise  to  the  north  of  that  shallow  bay  in  the  wolds  of  Lincoln  and 
York. 

Clays,  sands,  limestones,  and  crag  of  the  tertiary  age  overlie  the  chalk  in  the  so- 
called  basins  of  London  and  Hampshire ;  but  between  the  North  and  South  Downs 
the  chalk  has  been  removed  by  denudation,  and  the  subjaceirc  strata  which  occupy 
the  district  known  as  the  Weald  have  been  laid  bare.     Bounded  by  escarpments  of 

•  Culminating  summits  of  mountain  groups  of  Great  Britiiin  :  — 

Northern  Highlands,  Ben  Wyvis 3,422  feet. 

Grampians,  Bon  Nevis 4,406  „ 

„  Ben  Muich  (Mac)  Dhui    .     .     .     . 4,296  „ 

Hills  of  South  Scotland,  Merrick 2,764  „ 

„  „  Cheviot 2,669  „ 

Pennine  Chain,  Cross  Fell 2,928  „ 

Camhrian  mountains,  Sea  Fell 3,2X0  „ 

Welsh  mountains,  Snowdon 3,590  „ 

Mountains  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  Yes  Tor  (Dartmoor)      .     .     .  2,077  „ 
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chalk,  this  aiea  of  denudation  opens  out  like  an  ancient  bay  upon  the  English 
Channel.  Its  level  parts  consist  of  cluv,  above  which  rises  a  central  ridge  composed 
of  Hastings  sands.* 

Quite  as  striking  as  the  contrast  between  the  rugged  mountain  regions  whicli 
occupy  North  Britain  and  the  west  of  England  is  the  difference  of  aspect  presented 
by  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  island.     The  east  coast  is  of  uniform  contour,  and 

FiK.  6.— Oeolooical  Map  of  South-Eastekn  Enolamd. 
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almost  devoid  of  natural  harbours,  but  their  absence  is  somewhat  compensated  for 
by  the  existence  of  estuaries ;  the  approaches  to  these,  however,  are  often  rendered 


*  Culminating  points  of  the  uplands  of  Eastpm  Knf^land: — 
Oolitic  Limbktonb  Ranges 
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dangerous  by  shoals  und  sand-bunks.  Murshcs  and  shelving  beaches  are  frequent 
along  it,  and  the  cliffs  being  for  tlio  most  part  composed  of  chalk,  clay,  or  sand, 
and  unable  to  resist  the  assaults  of  the  ocean,  crumble  away.  In  many  places  the 
sea  gains  upon  the  land  rapidly. 

Very  different  are  the  features  of  the  western  coast.  Its  contour  exhibits  far 
greater  variety.  In  Scotland  more  especiully  it  is  indented  by  numerous  seu 
lochs,  bounded  by  bold  mountains,  reminding  us  of  the  fiords  of  Norwuy.  Whilst 
along  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  there  is  but  one  island  of  any  note,  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland  is  skirted  by  the  double  chain  of  the  Hebrides,  the  Isle  of  Man 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  Irish  Sea,  and  Anglesey  lies  off  the  coast  of  Wales. 
There  are  not  wanting  low  sandy  shores  and  tracts  of  marshy  land,  but  bold  cliffs 

Fiff.  7. — Thf.  Ktack  Rockr,  South  Wales. 


form  its  characteristic  feature.  Being  composed  of  solid  rocks,  these  headlands  are 
better  able  to  resist  the  wasting  action  of  the  sea  than  are  the  soft  cliffs  along  the 
east  coast.  Yet  that  waste,  however  slow,  is  going  on  here  also  is  proved  by 
the  detached  masses  of  rock  known  as  "  Needles  "  or  "  Stacks,"  which  stand  apart 
from  the  cliffs  from  which  they  have  been  severed  by  the  erosive  action  of  the 
tides  and  waves. 

The  south-east  coast  of  England  resembles  the  east,  but  the  western  rises  into 
bold  cliffs  of  old  red  sandstone  and  granite.  It  is  deficient  in  natural  harbours, 
and  cliffs  of  chalk  alternate  with  stretches  of  marsh  and  flat  tracts  of  clay  ;  but 
immediately  to  the  west  of  Selsey  Bill  the  safe  roadstead  of  Spithcad  opens  out 
between  the  mainland  and  the  Isle  of  AVight,  communicating  with  the  spacious 
harbour  of  Portsmouth  and  the  well-.sheltered  estuary  leading  up  to  Southampton. 
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Farther  west  still,  lunoiigjtt  the  irmny  buys  which  indent  tlio  coasts  of  Devon 
iind  Cornwall,  the  foremost  place  bi-loiigs  to  I'lymuuth  Sound,  which  ruuks  with 
Chatham  and  I'urtsmouth  as  a  great  naval  station. 

If  wc  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  principal  features  of  Ireland,  we 
shall  find  that  they  differ  essentially  from  those  presented  by  the  more  favoured 
sister  island.     Iies.s  varied  in  its  contour,  it  exhibits  likewise  greater  simplicity  in 


Fig.  H.  —  I'l.YMlHTII    .'^IHXD    AND    TIIK    IIaMOA/B. 
Ki'oiii  iiii  Adiniiully  Cliait.    Settle  1  :  l.W.OOO. 
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its  geological  structure.  liroadly  .speaking,  it  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a 
great  central  plain  of  carboniferous  limestone,  stretching  across  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  bounded  in  nearly  all  directions  by  mountain  masses  composed  of  the  most  ancient 
geological  formations.*  The  highlands  of  the  north-east,  north-west,  and  west 
consist  of  the  same  crystalline  and  Silurian  rocks  which  are  so  extensively  developed 
in  Scotland.  The  south-eastern  highlands  likewise  consist  of  Silurian  strata  pene- 
trated by  granite,  and  overlying  Cambrian  rocks,  thus  repeating  the  features  which 

•  E.  Hull,  "'I'ho  Physicnl  Geology  and  Ooography  of  Ireland." 
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distinguish  North-western  Wales,  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's  Channel.  But 
whilst  in  Wales  the  old  red  sandstone  occupies  the  region  to  the  oast  of  the  more 
ancient  rocks,  it  extends  in  Ireland  to  the  south-west,  rising  into  a  succession  of 
ranges,  amongst  which  lies  the  culminating  point  of  the  entire  island.* 

The  geological  formations  which  in  Great  Britain  intervene  between  the  old 
red  sandstone  and  the  upper  tertiary  beds  are  in  Irehmd  either  wanting  alto- 
gether, or  occur  only  sparingly,  being  confined  to  the  north-east  of  tlie  island,  where 
they  crop  out  beneath  the  vast  sheet  of  basalt  which  forms  the  striking  scenery 
along  the  coast  of  Antrim. 

In  its  coast-line  Ireland  presents  features  analogous  to  those  of  Great  Britain. 
The  eastern  coast  is  mostly  flat,  and  obstructed  by  sunken  rocks  and  sand-banks, 
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whilst  the  western  coast,  facing  the  open  Atlantic,  abounds  in  deep  inlets,  or 
fiords,  separated  by  rocky  peninsulas  terminating  in  bold  headlands.  There  are 
many  excellent  harbours,  but.  owing  to  their  remoteness  from  seats  of  industry, 
they  are  little  frequented. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. 
Compared  with  the  rivers  of  Continental  Europe,  those  of  Great  Britain  are  inferior 
in  length  of  course,  volume,  and  the  extent  of  the  basins  they  drain  ;  but  when  we 
consider  the  facilities  they  ©e'er  for  navigation,  those  of  England,  at  all  events, 

*  Culminating  summits  in  Ireland  : — 

North-eastern  highlands,  Slievo  Donard  (Moume) 2,796  feet. 

North-weBtom  highlands,  Errigal  (Donegal) 2466 

Western  highlands,  Muilrea  (Mayo) 2,'688 

South-eastern  highlands,  Lugnaquilla  (Wicklow) 3  039 

South-western  highlands,  Carri.ntuohill  (Kerry) 3I414 
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arc  to  bo  preferred.  Rising  in  hills  and  uplands  of  moderate  elevation,  they 
are  loss  exposed  to  changes  of  level  and  floods  than  continental  rivers  whose  sources 
lie  in  rocky  mountains,  covered  during  part  of  the  year  with  masses  of  snow. 
Wales  and  Scotland  are  less  favourably  situated  in  this  respect.  Their  rivers, 
unlike   those   of   England,    rise  amongst  elevated    hills,    and    traverse   narrow 


?isr  10  —The  Rivek  Babuis  of  the  Biutish  Isles. 
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valleye,  their  rapid  course  being  often  impeded  by  ledges  of  rocks.  The  rain  runs 
quickly  off  the  impervious  rocks  ^n>i^.  occupy  the  greater  part  of  their  drainage 
basins,  and  hence  they  are  liable  to  sudden  overflowings.  All  this  renders  them 
unfit  for  navigation.  The  rivers  of  Ireland  resemble  those  of  England,  in  as  far 
as  they  generally  flow  through  a  flat  country,  are  rarely  rapid,  and  seldom  inter- 
nipted  by  cataracts ;  but  they  differ  from  them  in  frequently  traversing  lakes. 
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The  largest  of  these  is  Lough  Neagb,  which  covers  an  area  of  LOG  square  miles 
whilst  Loch  Lomond,  the  most  extensive  Highland  lake,  only  spreads  over  45* 
But  «;«  -  not  beauty,  and  few  of  the  lakes  of  Ireland 'can  compare  with 
those  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Cumbrian  hills  in  their  picturesque  surroundings. 
Yet  even  the  largest  of  the  Irish  lakes  is  insignificant  if  we  contrast  it  with  the 
vast  sheets  of  fresh  water  met  with  in  other  countries,  more  especially  in  North 
America.  ' 

A  line  drawn  through  Great  Britain  to  mark  the  water-parting  between  the  rivers 
which  empty  into  the  German  Ocean  and  those  flowing  towards  the  west  will  be 
found  to  divide  the  island  into  two  unequal  portions,  the  larger  of  which  lies  to  the 
east.  Nearly  all  the  great  rivers  flow  in  that  direction,  the  Severn  forming 
the  only  notable  exception.  In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  drainage  is  prin 
cipally  to  the  westward  and  southward,  the  Boyne  being  the  only  river  of  any 
importance  which  flows  into  the  Irish  Sea.* 


Clim 
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Great  are  the  advantages  which  the  British  Isles  derive  from  the  mildness  and 
equability  of  their  climate.  Washed  by  the  tepid  waters  which  move  slowly  from 
the  tropical  seas  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean,  they  form  part  of  the  domain  of  the 
Atlantic,  whose  humid  atmosphere  envelops  them.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
except  m  the  Faroe  Isles  and  on  the  western  coast  of  Norway,  does  the  actual 
temperature  differ  to  the  same  extent  from  the  temperature  which  might  be  looked 
for  from  the  geographical  position  of  the  country  with  reference  to  the  equator 
m  no  other  instance  do  the  isothermal  lines  sweep  so  far  to  the  northward  The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  Ireland,  under  lat.  52°  N.,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  America,  980  miles  farther  south,  under  lat.  38°.  and  the  winters 
in  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland  are  as  mil^  as  in  the  New  World.  20°  of  latitude 
nearer  to  the  equator. 
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Tn  8inniiRT,  when  the  toinpcratiiro  of  tho  air  Ih  hiffher  tliun  thiit  of  the  ocean, 
tlic  hitler  oxerc'isi's  u  inodcnitiii)^  iiiHueiu-c  upon  thodejjfrooof  heat,  more  especially 
in  tho  west.  <)iily  in  the  inland  counties  and  on  part  of  tlio  east  coattt  do  wc  meet 
witli  features  rcniindinjf  uh  of  a  ecnitinental  climate.  Tho  teniperature  during 
that  season  decreases  witli  a  considerable  dejifree  of  ujiiformity  from  ii'-i  Fahr.,  in 
the  Thames  valley,  to  04  in  the  Orkneys,  and  the  isothermals  run  across  tho 
country  from  east  to  west. 

Very  different  ure  tho  elimutic  conditions  of  winter,  for  it  is  then  that  tho  tepid 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  by  considerably  raising  tlio  temperature  of  the  air,  exercise 
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Fig.    11. —  rHOTIIKUMAI,    LiNKH    I'DU   .IlI.V    AMI   JaNVAUY. 
A<'<'i>iiliii(r  to  AlcximdiT  Iliirliiin. 
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more  powerfully  their  beneficent  influence.  The  isothermal  lines,  instead  of  turn- 
ing east  and  west,  then  almost  follow  the  direction  of  the  meridians,  and  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  Orkney  Islands  is  hardlj'  inferior  to  that  of  London,  situated 
over  500  miles  to  the  south.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  more 
especially  in  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  between  the  Naze  and  tho  Firth  of  Forth, 
the  winter  is  coldest,  owing  to  the  greater  exposure  to  easterly  winds  blowing  from 
the  ice-clad  plains  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  to  the  lower  temperature  of  the 
German  Ocean,*   whilst  the  warm  westerly  winds  are  shut  out   by  meridional 

*  Tt'inponiture  of  tho  Atlantic  in  January,  on  tho  north-wost  const  of  Scotland,  46°  Fuhr.,  or  6' 
wanner  than  tho  air.  Teniporaturo  of  tho  northern  part  of  the  Qennan  Ocean,  41",  or  2°  warmer  thnn 
the  air. 
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TTiountuin  runj^cs.  Jiiininry  is  »  far  colder  month  on  tho  bunks  of  tlio  Thiimt's  tlian 
in  thu  Hobridos,  iiiul  pIuiitH  wliich  thu  tVoHts  of  Middlusox  would  kill  tlourish 
in  thoHO  isliindH  in  tho  open  uir,  oven  in  midwinter.*  Vot  it  hii|)|)t>MH  but 
rurely  that  the  lur^i'or  rivors  bceomo  ice-bound,  und  u  sijfht  kucIj  as  the  Thames 
presented  in  Tebruarv,  lHi4,  when  it  was  frozen  over  above  London  lh'id>;e,  and 
placards  announced  ti  there  was  a  "safo  puthway  over  tho  river  to  IJankside,"  is 
not  likely  to  bo  seen  again,  since  it  was  due  in  some  measure  to  old  London  Itridge, 
with  its  narrow  arches,  which  now  no  longer  obstructs  tho  free  passage  of  the  river. 
The  winter  temperature  is  mildost  on  tho  southern  coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall, and  there  the  myrtle  and  other  bub-tropical  plants  flourish  in  the  open  air  uU 
the  yoar  round. 

Snow  and  ice  are  known,  of  course,  and  tho  quantity  of  the  former  which 
occasionally  falls  in  Northern  England  and  in  tho  Scotch  Highlands  is  great. 
It  is  rare,  however,  for  the  thermometer  to  fall  below  18  Fahr.,  and  rarer  still 
for  such  a  degree  of  cold  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time.  The  dift'eronce 
between  tho  mean  temperature  of  the  coldest  and  warmest  months  hardly  ever 
exceeds  25'  Fahr.,  and  in  South-western  England  it  does  not  amount  to  l!>'^  Fahr. 
This  is  very  little  when  compared  with  places  on  tho  continent,  for  at  Paris 
and  Rome  it  amounts  to  30°  Fahr.,  at  Berlin  to  lUi''  Fahr.,  and  at  Vienna  to 
40°  Fuhr.  The  daily  range  of  the  summer  temperature  in  Shetland,  tho  Orkneys, 
and  the  Tlebrides,  which  enjoy  perhaps  tho  most  insular  climate  in  Europe,  is  only 
about  10"  Fahr.  On  tho  west  shore  of  Great  Britain  it  rises  to  l'^*^  and  1  i  Fuhr., 
in  the  central  districts  to  15°  Fahr.,  and  in  the  south  to  20^  Fuhr.  At  I'uris  and 
other  places  on  the  continent  it  is  much  higher.t 

The  direction  of  the  winds  naturally  exercises  an  important  influence  upon 
temperature,  no  less  than  upon  the  distribution  and  amount  of  rain.  The  westerly 
winds,  which  preponderate  throughout  the  year,  and  more  especially  in  summer 
and  autumn,  carry  with  them  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  Atlantic.     Easterly 


•  liamsay,  "  Physical  (loogmphy  and  Ooology  of  tho  Itritish  Islos." 

t  Mean  Tkmpkiutuke  in  Pkokkes  Fahuexheit. 


Sandwich  (Orkneys) .     .  d'J'.V 

A1)ordcon 67°9' 

(Jlasgow 55V>1' 

Edinburgh 66°'27' 

Carlislo 64''o»' 

York Sa-ol' 

Manchester oS-'iO' 

Iiivcr|)«ol r)3'i6' 

Dublin nT'iV 

Biniiinifham     ....  o2°a6' 

Limerick fl2''39' 

Oxford aViff 

Swansea or;i6' 

Lontlon SrsO' 

GoBlMU-t o0'47' 

Plymouth iO"'!'!' 

Ponzancn 60°7' 


Winter. 

39  r 

Spring. 
439' 

Slimmer. 
54-3' 

Autunm. 
47-0° 

Year. 
46-2' 

IHflfercncp  be- 
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38-9 

48-2 

67-3 

49-9 

48-6 

22-6 

397 

465 

601 

44-4 

47-7 
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38-4 

45  0 
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47-8 
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45  4 

67-4 
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49-7 
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63-7 
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49- 1 
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51  8 

50-8 
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50-1 

62-7 

53-4 

61-8 

25  0 

44-9 

497 

60-9 

52  9 

V-'  1 

174 

44  2 

49-3 

60-9 

52-7 

61-8 
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wiikIh  uro  most  froqiiont  lictwoon  January  nnd  May  Thoy  aro  dry  and  cold, 
(•hocking;  tho  vogutiifion  in  spring,  and  aro  froquontly  productive  of  thotie  donue 
fogs  which  huv"  given  tho  HritiMli  climato  so  unenviable  a  ruputation. 

To  the  annual  amount  of  rain,  and  its  distrilaition  ovor  the  year,  the  liritish 
Isles  uro  largely  indebted  for  their  fertility,  and  under  this  beneficent  intluenco 
even  naturally  sterile  tracts,  which  in  many  other  countries  would  present  an 
aspect  of  desolation,  become  covered  with  a  carpet  of  verdure,  and  afford  at  least 
s\icculent  pasturage  to  sheep.  Kven  in  the  eastern  countie:-),  which  are  less 
exposed  to  the  westerly  moisture-laden  winds,  tho  rainfall  is  ample,  and  numerous 
rivers  and  rivulets  irrigate  tho  soil.  On  an  average  fur  more  ruin  falls  than  ia 
France,*  und  though,  owing  to  tho  greater  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
amount  of  evaporation  is  less,  the  area  occupied  by  marshes  is  of  smuU  extent. 
In  England  this  circumstunce   is   due   to   the   undulutions  of  the   soil,  which 

Fig.   12. — DlAOKAM    RXIItniTINO   THR   ANML'AL  MaHCH    op  TBMVCUATt'RE. 


facilitate  the  drainage  of  the  lund ;  whilst  in  Ireland  the  surplus  waters  collect 
in  lakes,  occupying  rock}'  cavities,  or  are  sucked  up  by  peat  bogs,  without  Blling 
the  air  with  pestiferous  miasmata. 

The  rainfall  is  most  considerable  in  the  west,  because  the  mountain  ranges 
extending  north  and  south  intercept  the  westerly  winds  which  travel  across  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  and  compel  them  to  part  with  most  of  the  moisture  they 
carry.  In  Ireland  the  quantity  of  rain  increases  gradually  as  we  proceed  from  the 
west  to  the  east  coast,  and  the  same  phenomenon,  on  a  larger  scale,  may  be  observed 
in  Great  Britain.  Nowhere  else  is  the  influence  which  mountain  ranges  exercise 
upon  the  distribution  of  rain  more  strikingly  exhibited,  its  amount  being  in  every 
case  most  considerable  along  the  western  slope.  At  Whitehaven,  which  lies  at 
the  western  foot  of  the  Cumbrian  hills,  the  annual  fall  of  rain  is  47  inches,  whilst 


•  Average  rainfall  in  Franco  (DcIcshc) 
„  „  Great  Britain 

M  „  Ireland 


30  inchcg. 
33      „ 
36      ,. 
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at  York,  l)oyon<l  tl  Peninine  r-v^,  it  is  only  20  iwekitB.  Atif  nore  cor-'hTublo 
are  thu  diflercncfs  twoen  th(  iwlund«  and  the  nio  atun  "",-  diHtricts.  In  the 
west  of  Oreat  Brii  .  und  in  laii'l  i'  h»-  iinni«"  ite  »t!ijf^J>«mrh<M»(l  of  hi^li 
hills,  the  uvonif^e  ruinfuU  is  from  x'*  to  nchos,  u        in  n-rtuin  |oniliti(>H  it  in 

higher.  Thus  ut  tlio  Sfyo,  in  Cuiiil»<>rli  1.  iioO  ft-  uhovt^  the  level  of  tho  sfu, 
2'-i-i  inches  of  ruin  full  in  18()(),  a  quunt  imnitMi  <t'4y  in  excoss  of  what  lias  been 
recorded  in  any  other  part  of  tho  touiptTuto  zom.  und  exct'ode<l  only  by  tht* 
downpour  at  certain  localities  lying  witliin  tho  topics.* 

ft  was  Mr.  Dalton  who  first  observed  that  the  rainfall  in  tho  liritish  ImIon  in 
most  considerable  in  autumn,  and  not  in  summer,  as  in  Central  Kuroi>e.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  stations  where,  owing  to  locul  cuuses,  the  muxinmni  occurs  in 
winter  or  in  summer. 

The  variability  and  uncertainty  of  tue  climate  of  Great  Uritain  are  frequontly 
dwelt  upon  as  a  great  disadvantage,  but  a  dispassionate  inquiry,  and,  above  all,  a 
comparison  with  other  lands,  popularly  supposed  to  be  more  favourably  circum- 
stanced, must  convince  us  that  there  are  equal  countcrvuiling  udvuntuges.  Sudden 
changes  of  temperature  and  moisture  may  prove  hurtful  in  the  cnse  of  certuin 
diseases,  but  the  climate  upon  the  whole  is  favourable  to  the  development  of  tho 
physical  powers,  and  hence  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  endowments  of  man. 
King  Charles  II.  was  not  far  wrong  when,  in  answer  to  some  disparaging  remarks 
of  his  courtiers,  who  extolled  the  climates  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  at  the 
expense  of  that  of  England,  he  said  he  thought  "that  was  the  best  climate 
where  he  could  be  abroad  in  the  air  with  pleasure,  or  at  least  without  trouble  and 
inconvenience,  the  most  days  of  the  year  and  the  most  hours  of  the  day  ;  and  this 
he  thought  he  could  be  in  England  more  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe."  t 


•    AVBRAGB   RaIMKALL  IN    InCMES. 

Winter.  Spring.  Bnmnicr. 

Eiifltom  slope  of  Great  Drituin  : — 

EJinlmrgh 6-8  6-3  6-7 

York 51  61  71 

Oxford 4-8  4-5  71 

lAindon 4-0  3-8  S-6 

Hiill 3-2  21  70 

South  Coast:— 

Gosport 8-2  6-9  T'l 

Pimznnco 14-1  9-4  8-4 

Westom  slope  of  Great  Britain  :  — 

Liverpool 73  6-2  9*8 

Mnnchestor 81  6-9  9-9 

Ijinp«sttr 11-2  6-4  112 

Kondiil 161  9-6  127 

8<"«thwaito  (Borrowdalo)      .     .     43-0  22-8  33-2 

Whitolmven 12-7  7-1  13-7 

Glasgow 6'3  3'7  0"4 

Trclund: — 

WoHtPort 123  11-7  117 

Liniorick 7-7  7-1  9-3 

Armagh 9-0  6-8  8-9 

Dubliu 6'8  6-9  8-1 

t  Sir  W.  Temple,  Works,  iii.  p.  220. 
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32-3 
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10-8 

341 

10-6 
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11-7 

40-5 

15-3 

53-7 

43-2 

142-2 

13-8 

47-3 

58 

21-2 

10-1 

45-8 
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34-2 
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Thu  iiiHiu'ii(i<  of  tliis  iliinuto  upon  tho  aiiimiil  trt'iition,  iind  tvcii  upon  the 
vi'Ufctuhlo  kiii>,'<loiii,  is  us  t'livoumhlo  iih  upon  tlu«  liuniun  constitution.  Tho 
wiirnith  of  suiuimit  is  novor  no  Kroiit,  nor  is  its  uccossion  ho  suddou,  us  to  occasion 
u  too  rapid  dovrlopmoiit  or  too  hij^h  cxcitcnioiit  of  organized  liodics ;  nor  tho  cold 
of  winter  8o  cxircino  us  to  (h'prcsM  tlicir  vitality  to  tin  injurious  dcgrct'.  Tho 
natural  t'orniation,  soil,  a!id  cultivation,  with  tow  exceptions,  provent  tho  jjenerution 
of   inursh  olHuviu,  whilst  tho  fresh   und   strouj?  westurly  winds  which    prevail, 

Fijy.  i;i.— Hain  Mai-  of  tiik  IIhitinii  Imlh, 

.\i''iiiiliii)f  t(i  HyinciiiH      Nuih'  I  :  l(),ll(iip,i»x). 
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owing  to  the  position  of  the  country,  cause  a  continued  renewal  of  the  atmosphere, 
even  in  the  closest  and  most  crowded  streets  of  the  manufacturing  towns.* 

These  climatic  conditions  have,  moreover,  vastly  contributed  to  make  the 
British  Isles  a  geographical  whole,  and  in  amalgamating  the  various  races  by 
whom  they  are  inhabited.  In  most  other  countries  migration  is  attended  with 
considerable  risk,  and  a  period  of  acclimatization  has  usually  to  be  passed  through. 
In  Great  Britain  the  natives  of  either  England  or  Scotland  may  exchange  homes 
•  MacCuUoch,  "  Statistical  Aciount  of  the  British  Empire,"  i. 
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witliout  lu'injif  irn'onvrnioncod  to  tho  Numo  I'Xtt-nt  an  would  Tln'toiis  or  rrovon(;ul« 
uiuUt  ^*iInill^•  circuinstanccH.  On  tho  other  hand,  t'on-imuTN  born  uiuh-r  hrijfhtor 
nkioH  goiuTally  complain  about  tho  {talciK'NH  of  thr  suti,  and  of  th*>  fo^'s,  which  in 
Komo  of  tlio  towiiH,  whore  they  are  itnprejj^nated  with  fho  smoke  ri>inj;  I'.om  thou- 
sundH  of  chininvyB,  are  very  denso,  and  binder  the  free  circulation  of  the  air. 
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Flora. 

In  its  main  foaturos  tho  Dritish  flora  rescndjles  that  of  Continental  Europe,  with 
a  strong  intermingling  of  American  species,  increasing  in  number  as  we  travel 
towards  tho  west.  There  are  only  a  few  plants  not  indigenous  to  Continental 
Europe,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  jointed  pipowort,  or  Kriovaiilon 
8i>j)t(in(/ui(tn\  a  native  of  tropical  Ani  i  ica,  found  in  tho  Isle  of  Skyo  and  in  tho 
west  of  Ireland,  whither  the  gulf-stream  has  carried  it. 

The  researches  of  botanists  have  clearly  established  the  fact  that  the  existing 
flora  18  tho  outcome  of  successive  floral  invasions  which  transpired  during  tho 
tertiary  ago,  whilst  the  British  Islands  still  formed  a  part  of  tho  neighbouring 
continent.  The  first  of  these  invasions  of  surviving  species  took  place  probably  in 
the  eocene  age,  and  is  confined  to  tho  hilly  parts  of  South-western  Ireland,  It  is 
an  alpine  flora,  quite  distinct  ^rom  the  flora  of  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  mountains, 
and  has  been  traced  to  the  Western  Pyrenees.  A  second  b-^tanical  province 
embraces  Devonshire  aud  Cornwall,  South  Wales,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
Southern  Ireland.  When  this  flora  first  obtained  a  footing  upon  the  British  Isles  a 
barrier  must  have  stretched  across  what  is  now  the  English  Channel  to  Brittany  and 
Nonnandy.  Some  of  its  most  characteristic  species  are  the  beautiful  ciliated  heath, 
the  purple  spurge,  and  the  graceful  Sibthorpia.  A  third  invasion  took  place  when 
England  was  joined  to  the  north  of  France.  This  flora  is  more  especially  deve- 
loped in  the  chalk  districts  of  South-eastern  England.  To  this  succeeded,  during 
the  glacial  period,  an  invasion  of  alpine  plants,  principally  from  Norway,  which 
survive  on  the  hills  of  Wales,  Northern  England,  and  Scotland.  When  the 
glaciers  finally  melted  away,  and  the  land  emerged  anew,  there  occurred  the 
fifth  invasion,  the  last  in  order  of  time,  but  the  most  important  in  its  influence  on 
the  character  of  British  vegetatiori.  This  invasion  emanated  from  Germany,  at 
that  period  joined  to  the  British  Isles  by  a  wide  plain  stretching  across  the  southern 
portion  of  the  North  Sea.  This  hardy  flora  rapidly  spread  over  tho  country, 
where  it  found  a  congenial  soil ;  it  invaded  Scotland  and  Ireland,  mingled  with 
the  floras  of  more  ancient  date,  and  pushed  them  back  to  the  west  and  south-west. 

Though  Europe  has  played  the  principal  part  in  giving  to  the  British  Isles 
their  vegetable  clothing,  America,  too,  has  contributed  a  share ;  but  whilst  the 
European  species  migrated  by  land,  those  of  American  origin  were  carried  to  these 
shores,  as  to  the  coast  of  Norway,  through  the  agency  of  the  gulf-stream,  and 
hence  they  are  most  numerous  on  the  Hebrides,  the  Orkneys,  and  the  Shetland 
Islands,  where  they  outnumber  European  species. 

Climate  has  exercised  a  paramount  influence  upon  the  distribution  of  British 
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plants.  The  cool  summer  prevents  the  ripening  of  many  fruits  which  flourish  in 
countries  having  u  fur  lower  mean  annual  temperature,  whilst  the  mildness  of  winter 
has  rendered  it  possible  to  naturalise  many  plants  of  southern  climes,  which  the  cold 
winter  of  the  north  of  Continental  Europe  would  kill.  Apricots,  peaches,  and  grapes 
only  ripen,  with  rure  exceptions,  when  afforded  the  shelter  of  a  wall ;  yet  myrtles 
and  other  evergreens  flourish  in  the  open  air,  and  the  strawberry-tree  {Arhtitm 
viirdo),  with  its  rich  foliage  and  red  berries,  forms  a  charming  feature  in  the 
woods  of  Killaruey.  Many  exotics,  including  even  natives  of  the  tropics,  have 
been  successfully  introduced,  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  pleasure  grounds  and. 

Fig.  U. — Yuccas  on  Tuesco  (SciiLy  IslamdsI. 


parks.  Cacti  grow  in  the  rocks  near  Torquay ;  the  American  aloe  flourishes  in 
Salcombe  Bay ;  magnolias  from  South  America,  proteas  from  the  Cape,  and 
camellias  from  Japan,  are  successfully  cultivated ;  and  on  Tresoo,  one  of  the  Scilly 
Islands,  we  meet  with  a  fine  avenue  of  yuccas.  But  ornamental  plants  are  not 
the  only  exotics,  for  most  of  the  bread  corns,  including  wheat,  barley,  and  rye ; 
the  potato ;  much  of  the  produce  of  the  kitchen  gardens  ;  and  many  other  plants 
now  widely  cultivated,  have  been  derived  from  other  and  warmer  climates. 

In  Roinim  and  Saxon  times  a  considerable  part  of  the  country  was  covered 
with    forests,  formed,  as    now,   of  oaks   and   beeches,  birches   and  Scotch    firs, 
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almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  trees.     Most  of  these  forests  have  either  wholly 
disappeared,  or  have  been  considerably  reduced  in  size.     Extensive  woods  survive 
however,  in  portions  of  Scotland  and  England,  the  most  famous  being  the  New 
Forest  in  Hampshire  Dean  Forest  in  Gloucestershire,  and  Sherwood  Forest  in 
Nottinghamshire.     There  the  lover  of  nature  may  still  ramble  beneath  woodland 

Piff.  1/5.— An  Enolirii  HoMKSTEAn. 


trees,  whilst  elsewhere,  though  the  name  of  "  forest  "  is  retained,  the  trees  have 
.disappeared  to  make  room  for  fields  and  pastures;  and  though  Great  Britain 
does  not  equal  certain  continental  countries  in  the  extent  of  its  forests,  it  is 
still  appropriately  described  as  a  •«  woody  region."  From  the  southern  shore  of 
l!.ngland  to  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  beyond  the  Clvde  and  the  Tav  and 
for  several  hundred  feet  up  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  this  woody  Vegion 
109 
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stretches.  It  is  eloquently  described  by  Mr.  Waison  *  as  "  un  undulating  plain  of 
meadows,  pastures,  and  cultivated  fields,  separated  from  each  other  by  hawthorn 
hedges  or  stone  walls,  and  thickly  interspersed  with  parks,  woods,  gardens,  towns, 
and  high-roads,  altogether  betokening  a  climate  where  man  may  attain  a  high  state 
of  civilisation,  and  live  for  case  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  for  laborious  occupations. 
It  is  the  region  where  the  trees  flourish,  and  the  flowers,  rendered  classic  by  our  poets, 
bloom,  and  is  not  less  loved  by  many  of  us,  because  their  very  commonness  has 
made  them  familiar  by  vernacular  names,  without  the  aid  of  botanical  systems  or 
a  dead  language.  It  is,  par  exreUencc,  the  land  of  the  daisy  and  cowslip,  the  oak 
and  hawthorn,  the  hazel  copse  and  the  woodbine  bower:  the  region  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  where  the  trees  of  the  forest  unite  a  graceful  beauty  with  strength  and- 
majesty,  and  where  the  fresh  greensward  of  the  pasture,  commingling  with  the 
yellow  waves  of  the  corn -field,  tells  to  us  that  here  at  least 

'  The  cheek  of  Spring 
.Smiles  in  the  kiss  of  Autumn.' 

"  lilack  swampy  moors,  such  as  deface  so  large  a  portion  of  the  next,  or  barren, 
region,  are  in  this  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  and  small  extent.     The  downs 
and  chases  in  early  spring  are  covered  with  the  countless  blossoms  of  the  golden 
gorse,  or  the  more  gaudy  broom,  and  empurpled  with  the  different  kinds  of  heath 
during  summer  and  autumn.      Little,  indeed,  as  we  may  legard  these  shrubs,  in 
Sweden  and  North  Russia  the  gorse  is  prized  as  we  prize   the  myrtles  of  the 
south  ;  and  our  common  heaths  are  unknown  over  a  wide  extent  of  Europe.     The 
oak,  ash,  yew,  hornbeam,  alders,  elms,  poplars,  and  willows  are  the  principal  native 
trees  of  this  region  ;  the  first  four  gradually  yielding  to  the  pine,  white  birch,  and 
mountain  ash  as  we  approach  the  higher  portion,  forming  the  upland  zone.     The 
beech,  sycamore,  and  Spanish  chestnut  have  been  introduced,  and  the  first  two  now 
spring  up  self-sown  and  readily.     A  climate  in  which  the  heat  of  summer  is  rarely 
excessive,  and  where  rain  and  clouds  are  so  frequent,  is  unadapted  to  the  spon- 
taneous growth  of  fruits,  and  we  accordingly  find  our  native  productions  poor  in 
the  extreme.     The  wild  cherry,  crab,  buUace,  and  native  pear  are  the  arborescent 
fruit  trees.      The  raspberry,  strawberry,  blackberry,  sloe,  hazel  nut,  hip  and  haw, 
form  a  very  indifferent  catalogue  for  our  shrubby  and  herbaceous  fruit  plants.     The 
cranberry,  bilberry,  and  crowberry,  with  the  fruit  of  the  mountain  ash  and  juniper, 
common  to  this  and  the  barren  region,  are  greatly  surpassed  by  one  fruit,  almost 
peculiar  to  the  latter,  viz.  the  cloudberry.     Lastly,  the  different  kinds  of  goose- 
berries and  currants  cultivated  in  our  gardens  are  probably  derived  from  species 
indigenous  to  Britain,  and  are  very  apt  to  spring  up  in  our  woods  and  hedges  from 
translated  seeds." 

When  we  leave  these  smiling  lowlands,  so  characteristic  of  England,  we  pass 
through  an  upland  affording  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  finally 
enter  the  barren  tracts  of  moorlands  and  peat  bogs,  which  cover  a  wide  area  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  no  less  than  in  the  mountain  regions  of  England  and  Wales. 

•  "  Distribution  of  British  Plants." 
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Fauna. 

The  British  fauna  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes  in  the  course  of  ages.  Not 
only  have  large  mammals,  which  we  know  to  have  been  the  contuniporarics  of  pre- 
historic man,  perished,  but  even  during  historicul  times,  as  civilisation  progressed, 
and  land  was  more  and  more  brought  under  cultivation,  several  wild  animals 
have  been  exterminated.  Of  the  existence  of  such  southern  types  as  the  cave  lion, 
the  hippopotamus,  the  mammoth,  and  hyena,  or  of  the  northern  reindeer  and  the 
great  Irish  deer,  we  only  possess  records  furnished  by  deposits  in  caverns  and  river 
gravels.  The  wild  ox,  a  fierce  and  powerful  animal  of  white  colour,  which 
abounded  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  still  browses  in  Hamilton  Forest,  near 
Cadzow  Castle,  in  Lanarkshire,  and  in  a  few  other  parks,  but  it  is  virtually  extinct 
as  a  wild  animal.  British  bears,  which  excited  much  admiration  at  Home,  were 
last  heard  of  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  a  Gordon,  as  a  reward  for  his  valour  in 
killing  one,  was  granted  three  bears'  heads  as  a  coat  of  arms.  The  wolf,  during 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  was  a  most  destructive  animal,  and,  to  encourage  its  exter- 
mination, wolves'  tongues  were  accepted  in  expiation  of  certain  crimes,  and  in 
payment  of  the  tribute  exacted  from  the  Welsh.  But  it  survived,  for  all  that,  for 
many  centuries  afterwards,  and  the  last  was  killed  in  Scotland  in  1680,  and  in 
Ireland  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  wild  boar  was 
extirpated  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  having  been  preserved  tip  till  then  as  a 
favourite  animal  of  chase.  The  beaver,  even  at  the  time  when  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
travelled  in  Wales,  in  1188,  had  become  scarce,  and  was  confined  to  a  few  rivers 
of  that  principality  ;  and  birds,  though  far  better  able  than  Lmd  animals  to  elude 
their  pursuers,  have  become  extinct  almost  within  the  memory  of  man.  The  original 
capercailzie,  or  great  cock  of  the  wood,  still  frequent  in  Europe,  and  formerly  in 
the  fir  woods  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  has  not  been  seen  since  1760,  whilst  the  great 
bustard  {Otis  tarda)  has  disappeared  more  recently.  The  latter  had  its  last  home 
on  the  downs  of  Wiltshire. 

The  only  wild  carnivorous  quadrupeds  still  forming  part  of  the  British  fauna 
are  the  fox,  the  badger,  the  otter,  the  weasel,  the  polecat,  the  stoat,  the  marten, 
and  the  wild  cat.  All  of  these  have  become  scarce,  and  the  fox,  at  all  events, 
would  have  been  exterminated  long  ago,  if  it  were  not  for  the  protection  extended 
to  it  by  the  lovers  of  field  sports. 

The  ruminating  animals  are  represented  by  the  stag,  or  red  deer,  the  roebuck, 
and  the  fallow  deer,  the  latter  now  extending  to  Ireland.  The  stag  is  confined 
to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Exmoor  Forest,  and  the  woods  of  Killarney,  but 
formerly  its  range  was  far  more  extensive.  Amongst  gnawing  animals  are  the 
hare,  rabbit,  squirrel,  and  dormouse,  together  with  a  large  variety  of  rats  and 
mice,  whilst  the  insect  eaters  include  the  hedgehog  and  the  mole,  which  are  general 
in  fields  and  heaths  throughout  England. 

Very  considerable  is  the  number  of  birds,  not  in  species  only,  but  also  in 
individuals,  and  since  legislation  has  spread  its  sheltering  mantle  over  most  of 
them,  the  day  when  British  woods  and  fields  will  be  without  their  feathered 
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songsters  is  probiilily  a  very  remote  one.  Many  of  tbese  birds  are  stationary ; 
others  only  visit  the  Ikitish  Isles  during  part  of  the  year.  Amongst  stationary 
birds  are  many  sweet  songsters — including  thrushes,  finches,  linnets,  blackbirds, 
and  skylarks — robins  and  sparrows,  rooks,  crows,  and  starlings,  the  latter 
dcvoiiring  prorligious  quantities  of  slugs,  worms,  &c.,  so  noxious  to  the  farmer, 
whilst  others  render  themselves  equally  useful  by  keeping  within  bounds  the 
myriads  of  insects.  In  this  task  they  are  aided  by  numerous  songsters  and 
other  birds  which  arrive  as  the  heralds  of  spring,  and  return  to  more  congenial 
cliuiatcs  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Amongst  these  birds  of  passage  are  the  swallow, 
the  cuckoi),  the  martin,  the  quail,  the  stork  (a  very  rare  visitor),  and  the  nightin- 
gale, which  occasionally  extends  its  wanderings  as  far  as  Yorkshire,  but  never 
crosses  over  to  Ireland.  Other  birds,  whose  breeding-places  are  in  the  arctic 
regions,  visit  the  British  Islands  in  winter.  Most  prominent  among  these  are 
fieldfares,  woodcocks,  snipes,  swans,  ducks,  geoee,  and  a  variety  of  aquatic  birds. 
.Amongst  game  birds  the  partridge,  the  black  grouse  or  heath-fowl,  and  the  red 
grouse  or  moorfowl  are  the  most  common,  the  first  named  increasing  with  extend- 
ing cultivation,  whilst  the  latter  two  are  confined  to  the  wild  moorlands  of 
Northern  Englimd,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  ptarmigan,  which  had  a  wide 
range  formerly,  occurs  now  only  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Scotland  and  in  the 
Hebrides.     The  phensant,  like  most  of  the  domesticated  birds,  is  of  foreign  origin. 

Birds  of  prey  become  scarcer  every  day,  but  the  golden  eagle  still  frequents 
the  high  mountain  regions,  whilst  the  sea  eagle  is  common  along  the  western 
shore,  from  the  Shetland  Islands  as  far  as  South  "Wales. 

Frogs  and  toads  abound  in  certain  localities,  but  reptiles  proper  are  very  scarce, 
being  confined  to  lizards,  efts,  harmless  snakes,  and  the  common  viper,  or  adder, 
the  latter  alone  being  venomous.     In  Ireland  there  are  no  snakes. 

The  seas  and  rivers,  as  far  as  they  are  not  polluted  by  the  refuse  of  factories 
and  towns,  abound  in  fish,  Crustacea,  and  molluscs.  Amongst  sea  fish  the  most 
highly  valued  are  the  cod,  turbot,  mackerel,  herring,  pilchard,  sole,  and  haddock, 
whilst  the  rivers  and  lakes,  more  especially  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  yield  salmon, 
trout,  char,  and  other  fish.  English  oysters  were  so  greatly  esteemed  in  antiquity 
that  they  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  "  natives  "  have  lost  none  of  their  reputation  at 
the  present  day. 


Inhaiutants. 

Of  the  earliest  history  of  man  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  British  Isles  there  exisst 
only  geological  records,  and  these  tend  to  prove  that  his  first  advent  dates  back  to 
a  time  antecedent  to  the  great  glacial  epoch,*  but  that  he  returned  to  more 
congenial  lands  as  the  gliiciation  proceeded.  By  degrees  he  adapted  himself  to 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  and,  like  the  Greenlander  of  our  own  time,  lived  in 
comparative  comfort  on  the  edges  of  glaciers  and  snow-fields.  That  he  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  mammoth  and  other  mammals  now  extinct  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  discovery  of  his  rude  implements  associated  with  the  bones  of  these 
*  Kumsuy,  "  Physioiil  Geolo^ry  nnd  Geography  of  Great  Britain." 
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animals.  The  famous  Wookey  Hole,  near  Wells,  yielded  the  bones  of  various 
carnivorous  animals,  including  the  hyena,  the  wolf,  and  the  bear,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  reindeer,  Boh  primigonim,  gigantic  Irish  deer, 
and  horse,  together  with  rudely  shaped  implements  made  of  flint  and  burnt  bones. 
Similar  remains  have  been  unearthed  in  other  caves  and  in  older  valley  gravels, 
the  implements  in  these  instances  being  of  rude  workmanship,  such  as  are 
usually  assigned  to  the  palsDolithic  or  old  stone  age.  Far  more  frequent,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  discovery  of  polished  celts  and  other  articles  indicating  a 
higher  stage  of  civilisation.  These  relics  of  the  neolithic  age  occur  everywhere 
throughout  the  British  Isles,  from  Caithness  to  Cornwall,  and  from  the  east 
coast  of  England  to  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  Even  in  the  bleak  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Islands,  and  all  over  the  Inner  and  Outer  Hebrides,  they  have  been 
met  with.*  Neolithic  man  was  associated  with  a  mammalian  fauna  very  different 
from  that  of  the  palaeolithic  age,  its  most  characteristic  members  being  dogs,  horses, 
pigs,  several  breeds  of  oxen,  the  bison,  the  red  deer,  and  the  great  Irish  deer. 

Still  further  and  fuller  evidence  of  the  presence  of  prehistoric  man  is  furnished 
by  sepulchral  barrows,  cairns,  and  cromlechs,  and  by  the  remains  of  human 
habitations.  The  most  interesting  amongst  these  latter  are  the  crannoges,  so 
abundant  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  first  of  these  lake  dwellings  was  dis- 
covered in  1839,  in  the  small  Lake  of  Lagore,  near  Dtmshaughlin,  in  the  county 
of  Meath.  Besides  the  bones  of  domestic  animals,  it  yielded  weapons  and  other 
articles  made  of  stone,  bone,  wood,  bronze,  iron,  and  silver,  thus  proving  that  it  must 
have  been  inhabited  from  the  most  remote  to  a  comparatively  recent  period ;  and 
in  reality  some  of  these  Irish  lake  dwellings  served  as  places  of  refuge  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  These  crannoges  are  not  constructed 
on  piles  over  the  water,  like  the  lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland,  but  arc  placed 
upon  islands,  in  many  instances  artificial,  and  enclosed  by  a  stockade  of  timber. 
A  narrow  causeway  generally  connected  them  with  the  land,  and  boats  cut  out 
of  a  single  piece  of  oak  have  been  found  near  them.  The  burrows,  or  artificial 
mounds  of  earth  erected  for  sepulchral  purposes,  as  well  as  the  cairns,  or  heaps 
of  stone  piled  up  with  the  same  objects,  or  as  memorials,  have  furnished  even 
more  interesting  information  on  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Many 
of  them  date  back  to  prehistoric  times,  but  others  have  been  constructed  since 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  Romans  and  Saxons.  The  oldest  barrows  are 
of  a  longish  shape;  the  skulls  found  in  them  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
dolichocephalic ;  and  most  of  the  implements  are  of  polished  stone,  or  neolithic. 
Neither  bronze  nor  iron  weapons  have  been  discovered  in  them.  According  to 
Huxley,  people  by  whom  these  barrows,  as  well  as  most  of  the  chambered  gallery 
graves,  were  erected,  were  kinsmen  of  the  Iberians  and  Aquitani.t  They  were 
a  dark  people,  and  the  Silures,  who  inhabited  South-western  England  and  the  Cas- 
siterides,  or  Tin  Islands,  belonged  to  them.  They  are  described  by  Greek  writers 
as  having  curly  hair  and  dark  complexions,  and  as  comparatively  civilised  in  their 

•  James  Geikie,  "  Tho  Great  Ice  Agfe." 
t  "  CritiqueB  and  Addresses,"  1873. 
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hubits.     Of  this  durk  race  no  truce  exists  at  the  present  day,  except  perhaps  in 
the  black  hair  and  dark  eyes  of  many  Welshmen. 

Successive  waves  of  Celtic  invaders  gradually  dispossessed  these  earlier 
inhabitants  of  the  most  fertile  districts,  and  drove  them  north  and  west  into  the 
hilly  regions.  The  first  to  arrive  wore  the  forefathers  of  the  Gaels,  and  to 
these  succeeded  the  Cyrari.  These  latter  gradually  spread  over  the  whole  of 
England  and  Scotland  as  far  as  the  Tay,  and  perhaps  oven  beyond  that  river, 
driving  the  Gaels  into  the  more  sterile  mountainous  parts,  and  into  Ireland.  In 
Western  Wales  the  Gaels,  or  "Gwyddel,"  maintained  their  ground  up  to  the 
sixth  century  when  the  last  remnants  sought  a  refuge  amongst  their  kinsmen  in 

Fiff.  16. — TiiK  "fiiAKT's  Quoit"  at  Lanyov.  neah  Penzascb. 


Ireland;    but   long  before  that  time  the  great  Teutonic  immigration,   which 
thoroughly  changed  the  character  of  the  population  of  England,  had  commenced. 

When  Julius  Ctcsar  landed  in  England,  fifty-five  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  he  found  the  coast  in  the  occupation  of  blue- eyed,  fair-haired  Belgse,  who 
tilled  the  land,  kept  cattle,  and  made  use  of  copper  and  iron  rings  for  money. 
The  inland  part,  however,  was  inhabited  by  "  those  who,  according  to  existing 
tradition,  were  the  aborigines  of  the  island."  These  "inland  people,"  Julius 
Ca3S{ir  says  in  his  •'  Commentaries,"  "  for  the  most  part  do  not  sow  corn,  but 
live  on  milk  and  flesh,  and  are  clothed  in  skins.  They  all  stain  themselves  with 
wood,  which  makes  them  of  a  blue  tinge,  and  gives  them  a  fearful  appearance  in 
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battle ;  they  also  wear  their  hair  long,  and  shave  every  part  of  the  body  except 
the  head  and  the  upper  lip.  Every  ten  or  tv/elve  of  thom  have  their  wives  in 
common,  especially  brothers  with  brothers,  and  parents  with  children ;  but 
if  any  children  are  born  they  are  accounted  the  children  of  those  by  whom 
each  maiden  was  first  espoused."  Druidism  flourished  among  these  Britons  as 
vigorously  as  with  their  kinsmen  in  Gaul.  Amongst  these  British  tribes  were 
Morinii,  Rhemi,  and  Atrebatii,  as  in  Northern  France.  The  Atrobatii  were  more 
civilised  than  the  others,  and  had  grown  wealthy  through  their  agriculture  and 
industry. 

The  Roman  occupation,  however  great  its  influence  upon  the  progress  of 
civilisation,  affected  but  little  the  ethnical  composition  of  the  population.  When 
the  great  empire  fell  to  pieces,  and  Britain  became  a  prey  to  anarchy,  the  Teutonic 
tribes  of  Northern  Europe,  who  had  long  harassed  its  coasts,  obtained  a  permanent 
footing  in  it,  exterminating  or  reducing  to  a  state  of  servitude  the  inhabitants 
whom  they  found  dwelling  there,  or  driving  them  to  the  sterile  hilly  districts. 
Warlike  Jutes  established  themselves  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  in  Kent,  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  on  the  coast  of  Hampshire  ;  Saxons,  with  kindred  tribes  from  Lower 
Germany,  amongst  whom  the  Friesians  were  the  most  prominent,  occupied  the 
basin  of  the  Thames  as  well  as  the  coasts  of  Essex  and  Sussex,  still  named  after 
them ;  Angles,  from  the  southern  part  of  the  Cimbrian  peninsula,  drove  the 
Britons  out  of  Central  and  Northern  England.  Later  still  an  invasion  of  Danes 
and  Northmen  *3ok  place,  and  last  of  all  William  the  Conqueror,  with  his 
fifty  thousand  French-speaking  Normans,  landed.  No  warlike  invasion  has  taken 
place  since  then,  but  the  population  of  the  British  Islands,  already  of  such 
diverse  origin,  has  repeatedly  received  fresh  accessions  of  kindred  or  alien  immi- 
grants, and  is  receiving  them  annually,  down  to  the  present  day.  Religious 
persecution  drove  thousands  of  Flemings  and  Frenchmen  to  the  shores  of  England, 
where  they  founded  new  industries,  and  in  course  of  time  amalgamated  with 
the  people.  Palatines  settled  in  the  country  when  driven  from  their  homes 
by  the  ruthless  hosts  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  political  refugees  of  all  nations  have 
at  all  times  found  a  secure  asylum  on  British  soil.  The  stock  of  the  actual 
population  of  the  British  Isles  consists  of  northern  types,  viz.  Celtic  Britons 
and  Teutonic  Saxons,  Northmen,  i.nd  kindred  tribes.  It  is  not  in  accordance 
with  facts  to  comprehend  so  mixed  a  people  under  the  general  term  of  Anglo- 
Saxons,  as  if  it  had  had  no  other  ancestors  than  the  Germanic  invaders  who  came 
from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Cimbrian  peninsula.  The  name  of  Anglo- 
Celts,  suggested  by  Huxley  and  other  anthropologists,  is  the  only  one  by  which 
the  people  of  England,  no  less  than  of  the  British  Isles  collectively,  can  be 
appropriately  designated.  In  ordinary  conversation,  however,  names  are  indif- 
ferently made  use  of  which,  far  from  being  synonyms,  convey  contradictory 
notions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  population.  We  speak  of  "  Great  Britain  "  as 
distinguished  from  "  liittle  Britain,"  or  Bretagne,  as  if  that  island  were  still 
in  the  sole  occupation  of  Celtic  Britons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of 
"England,"  or  "Land  of  the  Angles,"  is  geographically  applied  to  the  whole 
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southern  portion  of  Grout  Britain,  und  freqnentl}''  used  in  u  still  more  corapre- 
lionsivo  senno. 

Hut  ultliough  the  Anglo-Celtic  (wpulution  of  the  British  Islunda  is  upon  the 
whole  a  mixed  one,  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  certain  districts  where  one  or 
other  of  its  constituent  elements  preponderutes.  In  Western  Ireland,  in  the 
Hii^hlands  of  Scotland,  in  the  Cumbrian  mountains,  in  Wales,  and  in  Cornwall  the 
old  (*eltic  typo  still  maintains  its  ground  ;  Angles,  Saxons,  Friesians,  and  Jutes  are 
most  numerous  along  the  east  coast,  upon  which  their  ancestors  first  effected  u 
landing,  and  in  the  adjoining  districts.  The  Danish  element  is  strongly  repre- 
sented in  the  whole  of  the  region,  embracing  fifteen  counties,  from  Hertford  to 
Durham,  which  was  formerly  known  as  the  district  of  the  "  Danelagh,"  or  Danish 
Law.  The  Northmen  preponderate  in  the  northern  parts  of  Great  liritain. 
Firmly  established  on  the  Orkneys,  they  founded  colonies  on  the  coasts  of 
Scotland,  Cumberland,  and  Northumberland.  As  to  the  ancient  masters  and 
settlers  of  tlio  country,  their  memory  survives  in  the  names  of  rivers  and  moun- 
tains, towns  and  villages.*  Nearly  all  the  river  names  are  Celtic,  being  derived 
from  four  words  {afon,  don,  uinf/c,  and  divr),  all  meaning  "  river  "  or  "  water." 

The  British  Celts  occupy  the  most  remote  districts  of  the  British  IsleSjt  whilst 
the  immigrants  of  Teutonic  race  have  established  themselves  nearest  to  the  con- 
tinent. This  geographical  distribution  of  the  two  races  has  exercised  u  most  potent 
influence  upon  the  history  of  Europe.  Great  Britain  has  been  likened  by  Michelet  + 
to  a  nuge  ship  which  turns  her  prow  towards  France  ;  and  this  prow  is  occupied 
by  men  of  Teutonic  origin,  whilst  the  Celts  are  kepi  in  the  background,  in  remote 
peninsulas  and  in  Ireland.  The  contrast  between  the  two  nations  dwelling  on 
either  side  of  the  Channel  is  abrupt,  and  without  ethnical  transition.  France 
formerly  stood  face  to  face  with  her  enemy,  whilst  her  natural  allies  of  kindred 
race  were  far  away,  and  often  beyond  reach,  and  never  were  wars  waged  with 
greater  fury  than  those  between  the  Saxon  islander  and  the  continental  Gaul. 
But,  fortunately  for  mankind,  this  ancient  hatred  has  died  out,  and  a  feeling  of 
mutual  respect  and  friendship  now  animates  the  two  neighbouring  nations. 

Happily  for  England,  her  intercourse  with  the  remainder  of  the  world  has 
not  always  been  of  a  warlike  nature.  The  British  Isles  are  rich  in  deep  and 
spacious  harbours — far  more  so  than  France  ;  and  in  comparing  the  coasts  of  the 
two  countries  we  may  even  say  that  "  Father  Ocean  has  a  bias  for  England." 
England,  besides,  enjoys  the  advantage  of  higher  tides,  which  enable  vessels  of 

•  Kemblc,  "  The  Saxons  in  England ;  "  Wright,  "  The  Colt,  the  lioman,  and  the  Saxon;"  Skene, 
"  Celtic  Scotland  •' 

t  Number  of  Celtic-speaking  pcraons  throughout  the  British  Isles: — 

Irish  Gaols 807,600 

Manxmen 12,600 

Scotch  Gaels 309,300 

Cymri  (Welsh) 996,600 

Total    .  .      2,185,900 

Of  the  above  about  457,000  cannot  speak  English.     (E.  G.  llavenstein,  Jotirmd  of  the  Stati$tieal  Society, 
1879.) 

X  "  Histoire  de  France,"  ii. 
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oonsiderublo  burden  to  ponotruto  the  cHtuarion  of  her  nvorH,  uhnost  to  the  heart  of 
the  country.  As  lon^  us  the  British  Isles  were  thinly  peopled,  unci  produced 
sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  (ho  inhabitants,  foreign  commerce.  «s  might  have 
been  expected,  did  n..t  attain  considerable  proportions.  Yet  London,  even  before 
the  arrival  ot  the  Romans,  engaged  in  maritime  commerce,  and  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  whenever  its  citixens  had  a  respite  from  civil  commotions  and  foreign  wars 
they  resumed  their  commercial  activity.  The  ancestors  of  n.any  of  the  inhabitants 
ot  the  coast  were  hardy  Northmen,  and  from  them  they  inherited  a  love  of  maritime 
adventure,  and  an  eager  longing  to  struggle  with  waves  and  tempests.  Yet  it 
was  not  they  who  took  the  lead  in  those  n.e.norable  discoveries  which  brought  the 
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countries  of  the  world  nearer  to  each  other,  and  converted  a  space  without  limits 
into  a  simple  globe,  easily  encompassed  by  man.  The  glory  of  having  discovered 
the  ocean  routes  to  the  Indies  and  the  Pacific  was  fated  to  be  won  by  the 
manners  of  the  more  civilised  nations  of  Southern  Europe.  But  the  seamen  of 
i^^ngland  quickly  learnt  to  find  out  new  ocean  routes  for  themselves,  and  soon  their 
audacity  and  endurance  placed  them  at  the  head  of  all  their  rivals.  The  expeditions 
which  they  sent  forth  to  the  arctic  regions  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  to 
China  and  which  they  still  continue  to  equip,  no  longer  for  the  sake  of  commerce, 
but  out  of  a  pure  love  for  science,  are  amongst  the  most  heroic  enterprises  recorded 
by  history.     But  where  one  English  vessel  ventured  into  unknown  seas,  hundreds 
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followcfl  tho  routps  already  dfscoverod,  PBtablishing  commercial  relations  with 
(liHtant  countrieH,  destroying  tho  factories  of  rivnl  traders,  and  landing  troops  and 
coloni«tH.  lly  dogroes  tho  admirable  geogruphiual  position  of  England  with 
reference  to  Europe,  Amorien,  and  the  whole  of  tho  habitable  world  revealed  itself. 
Its  situation  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  European  continent  marked  it  out  as 
tho  natural  intermediary  of  the  commerce  carried  on  between  tho  Baltic,  Germany, 
Netherlands,  and  France  on  tho  one  hand,  and  America  on  the  other  ;  and  whilst 
the  trade  winds  and  the  equatorial  current  sped  the  progress  of  vessels  sailing  to 
tho  West  Indies,  tho  gulf-stream  facilitated  their  return  to  the  shores  of  Europe. 
London,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Sir  John  Horschol,  occupies  very  nearly  the 
geometrical  centre  of  that  hemisphere  which  embraces  the  greater  part  of  the  land, 
and  consequently  no  city  is  more  favourably  situated  for  attracting  the  world's 
maritime  commerce. •  This  magnificent  geographical  position  in  a  large  measure 
accounts  for  the  commercial  preponderance  of  England.  English  commerce  grew 
apace,  but  tho  English  colonists  established  in  distant  countries  never  relaxed  in 
their  efforts  to  extend  it  still  farther.  No  colonising  nation,  the  Dutch  alone 
excepted,  has  brought  greater  zeal  and  more  sustained  effort  to  bear  upon  the 
work  it  had  taken  in  hand  ;  and  thus  a  small  European  people,  numbering  hardly 
5,000,000  souls  at  the  time  it  entered  upon  its  career  of  conquest,  has  gradually 
extended  its  dominions,  until  they  embrace  the  sixth  part  of  the  habitable 
globe,  and  close  upon  300,000,000  human  beings.  In  addition  to  this  there  are 
wide  territories  in  India,  in  Arabia,  in  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  which  do  not 
officially  form  part  of  the  British  Empire,  but  where  English  influence  is  never- 
theless paramount,  and  the  request  of  an  English  consul  is  tar  amount  to  a 
command.  Travellers  who  explore  distant  countries  contribute  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  extension  of  British  influence,  for  whether  they  wish  it  or  not,  they 
are  looked  upon  as  the  representatives  of  British  power,  and  the  precursors  of 
conquering  armies.  There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  where  these  British 
travellers  and  explorers  are  not  to  be  met  with,  either  simply  in  search  of 
adventure,  or  anxious  to  do  honour  to  the  country  of  their  birth  by  their  dis- 
coveries. Whilst  artisans  and  labourers  expatriate  themselves,  because  in  another 
hemisphere  they  hope  to  acquire  the  comforts  and  independence  they  lack  at 
home,  there  are  also  thousands  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  aristocracy  whom  no 
responsibilities  tie  to  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  who  are  at  all  times  ready  to 
exchange  their  place  of  abode.  Deprived  of  a  share  in  the  paternal  acres,  they, 
like  modern  Mamertines,  take  the  whole  earth  for  their  domain,  and  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  land  which  dispenses  with  their  services. 

And  whilst  mariners,  colonists,  and  explorers  discover  and  occupy  new  lands 
beyond  the  ocean,  the  miners  who  remain  at  home  explore  the  riches  of  an  under- 
ground world.  British  ships  bring  cotton,  rice,  and  spices ;  the  miners  raise  coal 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  whose  share  of  work 
is  most  contributive  towards  an  increase  of  British  power.     Huge  industrial  towns 

•  Tho  hemisphere  having  London  for  its  centre  embraces  16-17th8  of  the  land,  that  of  which  Now 
Zealand  is  tho  centre  only  l-17th. 
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have  arisen  where  formerly  there  stood  only  agricultural  villitgos  and  wiillcd 
burghs :  a  niunufucturing  district  of  wide  extent  in  the  north  NcrvcN  us  a  couutor- 
poiwe  to  the  agricultural  region  of  Southern  Knglund.  Hirminghnni,  ShoiKoM, 
Mimchester,  lieedw,  and  all  the  rising  towns  around  thorn,  are  of  Hpontancouii 
growth,  and  not  thecn-ations  of  an  all-directing  capital.  They  load  their  own  life, 
and  each  of  them  has  become  a  centre  of  thought,  indopondont  of  London.  The 
great  induct  rial  movement  of  our  age  has  originated  in  thoHo  townn,  and  nproad 
thence  over  Europe  and  the  whole  world.  We  owe  to  them  the  application  of  new 
processes  of  nninufacture  and  the  improvements  of  machinery,  for  the  factories  of 
Lancashire  and  Vorkshire  have  served  as  patterns  to  similar  ostublishments  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  English  hydraulic  engineers,  who  were  content  formerly  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  their  Dutch  colleagues,  have  struck  out  paths  of  their  own, 

Fig.  18. — TuK  UaiTiDii  Colonieh. 
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and  we  have  seen  that  even  in  the  Netherlands  there  exist  now  large  works  of 
canalisation  which  they  have  carried  out. 

In  the  manufacturing  d'stricts  of  Great  Britain  smoke  mingles  so  largely  with 
the  atmosphrre  as  to  h.ve  wholly  changed  the  aspect  of  nature.  There  are 
towns  where  the  heavens  are  permanently  obscured  by  smoke,  where  the  houses, 
including  even  public  buildings,  most  sumptuously  furnished  in  the  interior,  are 
covered  with  soot,  and  a  shower  of  "blacks"  is  for  ever  descending  upon  the 
trees  and  lawns.  The  factories  have  thus,  as  it  were,  changed  the  climate  ;  but  their 
influence  upon  the  social  condition  of  the  people  has  been  even  greater.  They 
have,  more  than  any  other  agency  of  contemporaneous  civilisation,  influenced  the 
mode  of  life  of  the  people,  and  laid  the  seeds  of  a  groat  revolution.  England,  before 
all  other  nations,  found  itself  face  to  face  with  the  formidable  problem  presented 
by  the  modern  proletariate.     It  is  there  that  the  great  masses  are  involved  in  the 
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flurtuftfionH  of  coitimorco ;  thoro  tliut  dinputoH  botwoon  mastcm  and  workmen 
hiivo  iiMMumrd  thi>  liirKoNt  proportions,  iind  the  workinoii'n  trudcH  iiiiioiis  dispoHu 
of  tho  moHt  coiiMidorultlo  forcoM.  Not  uii  ovont  tiikos  pluco  in  Kuropo  hut.  its 
offcolH  aro  felt  in  tho  workshops  of  Kn^hind.  Not  u  chiin^u  ciin  bo  mudu  in  tho 
wiip^PB  of  tho  Knjflish  fiKitory  hunds  without  tho  hihour  inarkctts  of  tho  wholo  world 
immediately  foelinj^  tho  otfoct. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  inHuenoo  which  Kn^land  hrin^H  ho  powerfully  to 
hoar  upon  tho  doHtinioHof  othor  nations,  it  oxorls,  through  its  distant  eohtiiioH, 
an  indiroct  influonco  of  thu  utmoNt  iinportanco.  Unhappily  English  colonisa- 
tion has  not  always  proved  a  bonoHt  to  tho  aboriginal  populations  whoso  countries 
have  been  occupied.  Where  tho  I'iiiglish  colonist  sets  his  foot,  the  days  of  noraa<|ic 
tribes  of  fishertnon  and  hunters  aro  numbered,  and  oven  agricultural  tribes  do 
not  always  survive  contact  with  tho  civilisation  forced  upon  them.  True  there 
still  exist  nations  beyond  the  pale  of  Kuropo  at  onco  too  numerous  and  too  fur 
advanced  in  civilisation  to  make  us  fear  their  extermination  ;  but  tho  white  man 
has  nevortholoss  violently  intervened  in  their  history,  and  none  more  decinivoly 
than  tho  iMiglishman  and  his  American  kinsman.  It  was  they  who  forced  the 
p»!Oi»le  of  Japan  to  take  part  in  the  movement  of  Western  civilisation,  and  broke 
down  the  barriers  behind  which  (Jhina  had  entrenched  herself.  The  vast  multi- 
tude inhabitin<<[  tht!  p<>ninsula  of  India  obey  the  orders  of  the  Empress-! iuoen  seated 
upon  tho  banks  of  tho  Thames.  A  deep  gulf  still  separates  tho  haughty  Englishman 
from  the  timorous  Hindu,  and  the  time  when  the  two  will  be  able  fully  to  enter 
into  each  other's  thoughts  is  probably  very  remote.  Yet  the  presence  of  the 
European  conqueror  has  wrought  greater  changes  in  the  material  and  social  con- 
ditions of  tho  population  of  India  than  the  twenty  centuries  which  preceded  his 
reign.  Railways,  schools,  and  printing-presses  have  totally  overthrown  this 
ancient  world,  and  a  new  life  is  penetrating  a  society  formerly  strictly  regulated 
by  caste  and  tradition.  If  over  the  peoples  of  that  beautiful  peninsula  should 
loam  to  govern  themselves,  and  to  live  side  by  side  in  peace  and  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty,  the  first  impulses  will  have  come  from  England. 

The  increasing  extension  of  the  English  language  in  civilised  and  barbarous 
nations  cannot  fail  to  spread  English  ideas  amongst  men  of  various  races. 
M.  Alphonso  de  Candolle,  in  a  well-known  book,*  develops  an  idea  already 
expressed  before  him  by  various  authors,  and  insists  upon  tho  importance  which 
English  must,  in  course  of  time,  acquire  as  a  universal  language.  It  is  spoken 
not  merely  in  the  British  Isles,  but  also  in  America,  in  Australia,  in  every  centre  of 
commerce,  and  even  in  the  most  remote  islands  of  the  Pacific.  In  reality  it 
is  the  mother  tongue  of  some  77,000,000  of  human  beings ;  t   but  if  we  include 

•  "  Histoirp  ik'S  Scionccs  ct  dcH  Savants  dcpuiH  deux  sik'los." 

t  Distrilmtion  of  imtsoils  whoHo  mother  tonguu  is  English  :  — 

In  Kuiojic 34,000,000 

In  the  United  States 35,000,000 

In  Itritish  North  America 3,300,000 

In  Austriiliisia 2,750,000 

In  South  Afriea 300,000 

In  other  English  Colonics 1,620,000 

76,970,000 
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men  of  various  racuM,  Kuropouns  and  Anu'ricaiiH,  Africans,  Ohim<NO,  Hindus,  and 
Malays,  who  understand  Knglish,  and  make  more  or  loss  use  of  it,  it  will  be  found 
that  it  ban  already  iHJcome  a  vehicle  for  thought  to  at  least  |()(»,0(»),0()i)  indi- 
viduals. If,  too,  we  b«Mir  in  mind  the  rapid  extension  of  the  MngliMh-spcaking 
nations,  and  the  ever-increasing  ini|)ortance  of  commercial  interests,  we  may  well 
foresee  u  time  when  double  this  number  will  transact  tlieir  business  in  the  language 
now  spoken  in  the  ports  of  Liverpool,  New  York,  Sydney,  and  Calcutta.  Ktiglish 
ia  fur  more  highly  favoured  in  this  expansion  thuii  either  the  French,  Russian,  (u- 
even  the  Spanish  language,  for  there  exist  three  great  centres  whence  it  spreads  over 
the  entire  world.  The  United  States  and  ('antida  contribute  as  powerfully  to  its 
extension  as  the  mother  country;  from  Australia  it  gradually  spreads  over  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  ;  whilst  in  South  Africa  it  gains  ground  amongst  boors,  KafHra, 
and  other  natives  of  that  continent.  England  and  the  English  may  almost  be  said 
to  lay  siege  to  the  habitable  world.  The  Spanish  language  has  only  two  centres  of 
dispersion,  the  Iberian  peninsula  and  South  America,  ami  up  till  now,  owing  to 
the  commercial  inferiority  of  the  nations  by  whom  it  is  spoken,  it  has  exhibited  but 
little  power  of  expansion  As  to  French,  tliough  highly  appreciated  by  all  nations 
of  culture  as  a  common  means  of  communication  in  matters  of  science  and  art, 
and  in  social  and  national  intercourse,  it  has  but  one  centre  whence  it  can  spread, 
viz.  France  and  Algeria,  for  French  Canada  and  the  Antilles  are  too  unimportant 
to  make  their  influence  felt  afar. 

English  is  thus  without  a  rival  in  the  rapidity  with  which  it  extends  its  domain. 
It  possesses,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  belonging  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
two  distinct  groups  of  languages.  Germanic  in  its  origin,  spirit,  and  construction, 
it  also  belongs  to  the  Latin  group,  from  which  it  has  borrowed  numerous  words 
relating  to  ai't,  science,  politics,  and  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  It  is  possible  to 
meet  with  papers  of  a  technical  nature  in  which  only  the  auxiliary  verbs,  prepo- 
sitions, and  conjunctions  are  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  atock.  But  good  writers, 
according  to  the  subject  they  deal  with,  understand  how  to  blend  these  words  of 
diverse  origin,  as  the  weavei'  knows  how  to  arrange  his  threads  when  reproducing 
a  coloured  pattern.  Whilst  French  is  easily  acquired  only  by  the  Latin  nations  of 
Southern  Europe,  English,  owing  to  its  double  origin,  presents  no  greater  difficulties 
to  the  Portuguese  than  to  the  Swede,  to  the  Romanian  than  the  German.  It  is 
absolutely  foreign  only  to  the  Slavs,  who,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Western  Europe,  mostly  make  use  of  German  or  French ;  but  they,  too,  have 
recently  paid  more  attention  to  English,  which  the  facility  with  which  they  acquire 
foreign  languages  enables  them  to  master  quickly. 

Besides  the  advantages  derived  from  the  ubiquity  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples,  and  the  large  number  of  synonyms — many  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin 
having  been  supplemented  by  words  from  the  Latin  conveying  a  similar  idea — 
English  possesses  precious  qualities  as  a  universal  language.  It  is  distinguished, 
above  all,  by  the  simplicity  of  its  grammar  and  its  expressive  conciseness. 
No  other  language  has  been  mutilated  to  the  same  extent ;  but  has  not  this 
phonetic  change  emancipated  thought  and  favoured  the  solution  of  abstract  ques- 
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tions  ?  *  English  writers  consequently  congratulate  themsel  ves  upon  having  delivered 
their  language  from  a  "  superannuated  system  of  flexions."  They  are  by  no  means 
sorry  that  in  some  respects  it  should  resemble  the  monosyllabic,  and  in  others  the 
agglutinate  languages,  f  The  want  of  conciseness  is  felt  so  much  that  in  ordinary 
conversation  a  long  word  is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  single  syllable,  and  initial 
letters  are  substituted  for  proper  names  and  titles.  "  What  other  language  is  there 
so  expressive  and  concise,"  says  Ampere,  "  as  that  in  which  dog  means  '  to  follow 
some  one's  track  like  a  dog  in  pursuit  of  its  prey,'  or  where,  in  familiar  language, 
cut  conveys  the  meaning  of  '  appearing  not  to  know  some  one  in  order  to  break  off 
an  undesirable  acquaintanceship  ? '  "  Poetical  language  is  hardly  ever  capable 
of  being  translated,  and  this  applies  more  especially  to  English.  The  language 
of  Shakspere,  Tennyson,  and  Byron  is  rich,  powerful,  vigorously  precise,  and 
picturesque  to  such  a  degree  that  the  task  of  adequately  conveying  its  meaning  in 
other  tongues  is  almost  a  hopeless  one.  All  its  vigour  vanishes  in  the  process 
of  translation,  and  there  remains  but  a  body  without  a  framework. 

The  ordinary  speech  of  an  Englishman,  however,  strikes  a  foreigner  as  being 
anything  but  agreeable.  He  misses  the  distinct  pronunciation  of  vowels,  and  finds 
it  monotonous,  abounding  in  sibilants  and  even  "  explosives."  There  is  none  of  the 
sonorousness  of  the  Southern  languages,  or  of  the  clearness  and  pure  pronunciation 
of  the  French.  No  other  language  presents  similar  anomalies  in  its  orthography, 
which  etymology  and  a  respect  for  tradition  have  caused  to  be  adhered  to,  although 
in  many  instances  it  no  longer  corresponds  with  the  language  as  it  is  spoken.  Will 
the  excess  of  the  evil  bring  about  its  cure,  as  several  men  of  thought  and  intelli- 
gence expect  ?t  At  all  events  a  reform  of  English  spelling  would  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  the  language  by  foreigners,  and  improve  its  chances  of  becoming  one 
day  the  language  of  the  entire  world.  There  are  bilingual  countries  even  now 
where  the  children  at  school  are  taught  both  languages,  in  order  that  they  may 
converse  with  all  their  fellow-countrymen.  Would  it  be  impossible  to  introduce 
this  system  into  every  country  of  the  world,  and  to  teach  an  international  language, 
such  as  English,  in  addition  to  the  mother  tongue,  embodying  the  national  genius 
and  its  aspirations  ? 

In  the  meantime  civilisation  in  an  English  guise  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  mainly  through  the  agency  of  its  language.  What 
then,  we  may  ask,  is  the  ideal  type  of  the  powerful  nation  whose  sons,  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  essay  to  remodel  mankind  on  the  pattern  of 
Old  England  ?  What  moral  influence  has  it  already  exercised  upon  other  men, 
and  what  good  or  evil  fruit  is  it  likely  to  bear  in  the  future  ? 

The  Englishman  combines  in  a  vigorous  individuality  the  characteristics  of  the 
Celt,  the  German,  and  the  Dane.  He  is,  above  all  others,  distinguished  for  strength 
of  will,  energy,  and  tenacity.  He  has  something  of  the  nature  of  the  mastiff",  which 
would  rather  be  cut  to  pieces  than  let  go  his  hold.     Military  history  abounds  in 

*  Michel  Breal,  "  MelanRos  do  Mythologio  et  do  Linguistique." 

+  Sweet,  "  Language  and  Thought."     Elic  Rcchis,  "  Ethnography"  ("  Encyclopicdia  Britimnica  "). 

t  Max  Miiller,  "On  Spelling"  [Fortimjhtly  Review,  vol.  xix.  New  Series). 
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examples  of  the  steadiness  exhibited  by  English  soldiers  in  the  field,  their  firmness 
in  battle,  and  unshaken  fortitude  under  defeat.  Even  the  coarse  boxing-matches 
now  prohibited  by  law,  but  until  recently  admired  by  the  multitude,  bear  witness 
to  the  possession  of  an  exuberancy  of  spirit.  But  though  the  Englishman  loves 
fighting  for  fighting's  sake,  he  loves  it  still  more  because  of  the  advantages  that 
may  be  derived  from  it.  A  barren  victory,  in  mere  satisfaction  of  his  vanity,  does 
not  content  him,  for  he  always  aims  at  conquest.  It  has  long  been  matter  of 
observation  that  he  thinks  more  of  the  tangible  advantages  resulting  from  a  success 
than  his  old  rival  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.*  As  depicted  by  himself,  the 
typical  Englishman  appears  under  the  guise  of  "John  Bull,"  a  plain,  irascible,  but 
good-natured  old  fellow,  without  taste.f  but  abounding  in  strong  common  sense,  and 
fond  of  his  purse  and  stomach.  "  Jacques  Bonhomme,"  by  a  remarkable  contrast, 
is  represented  as  being  lean,  poor,  and  sad,  whilst  "  John  Bull  "  is  fat,  rich,  and 
jovial. 

British  energy,  when  exhibited  for  the  personal  advantage  of  individuals 
struggling  for  existence,  is  often  apt  to  degenerate  into  ferocity.  An  Englishman 
desirous  of  making  his  way  through  a  crowd  pushes  aside  without  ceremony  those 
who  obstruct  his  progress.  The  independence  of  which  he  is  so  proud  is  often 
nothing  but  an  absolute  want  of  sympathy  for  others.+  If  he  yields  to  his  natural 
inclinations,  he  becomes  hard,  cold,  and  egotistic.  Even  in  the  presence  of 
strangers  he  frequently  takes  up  the  attitude  of  an  enemy.  His  early  national 
history  tells  us  of  frightful  cruelties  committed  in  cold  blood,  and  not,  as  in  other 
countries,  in  the  exaltation  of  fanaticism  or  revenge.  Abroad,  whether  he  make 
his  appearance  as  an  exacting  and  distant  master,  as  a  merchant  eager  to  transact 
business,  or  merely  as  a  curious  traveller  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  frigidity, 
he  inspires  no  feelings  of  love.  He  is  respected,  and  sometimes  even  admired,  but 
occasionally  it  happens  that  he  is  hated.  He  knows  it,  and  it  does  not  trouble 
him.  The  islander  is  an  island  unto  himself.g  He  never  changes,  and  his  impas- 
sive face  does  not  reflect  his  inner  life.  It  is  not  that  he  is  without  feelings  of 
affection  :  quite  the  contrary.  If  he  says  little,  and  only  after  due  reflection,  it  is 
because  to  him  every  word  is  the  forerunner  of  an  action.il  He  loves  devotedly, 
and  forms  fast  friendships,  but  represses  his  passions,  and  by  doing  so  renders  them 
all  the  more  potent. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  people  in  existence  amongst  whom  the  changes 
resulting  from  social  development  have  been  more  considerable  than  in  the 
English.  No  difierence  could  be  greater  than  that  between  the  ferocious  Saxon 
and  Dane  and  the  modem  English  gentleman,  who  is  discreet,  reserved  in  his 
speech,  kindly  in  his  manners,  obliging,  aflable,  and  generous.  Yet  this  great 
change  has  taken  place  almost  imperceptibly,  and  by  slow  degrees.  The  same 
man,  now  so  remarkable  in  many  respects  as  a  product  of  civilisation,  was  a 

•  Alph.  Esquiros,  "  I/Angleterre  et  la  vie  anglaise." 

t  Washington  Irving,  "  An  American  in  London." 

}  Uulwor,  "  England  imd  the  English." 

§  Emerson,  "Enxlish  Traits," 

ll  Auguste  Laugel,  "De  1' aristocratic  anglaise"  {lievue  de»  Deux-Mondet,  1872). 
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thousand  yeurs  ago  a  brutish  churl,  whose  deeds  of  violence  have  been  placed  on 
record  in  ancient  chronicles.  The  wonderful  transformation  is  the  result  of  the 
patient  and  unremitting  labour  of  years.  No  groat  political  revolution  has  occurred 
in  the  country  since  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  is  by  a  process  of  slow  evolu- 
tion that  the  English  have  thus  modifierl  their  character.  None  of  the  vestiges  of 
the  past  have  wholly  disappeared.  In  no  other  country  can  the  progress  of 
architecture  since  the  days  of  Saxons  and  Normans  be  studied  with  greater  advan- 
tage. Cromwell,  the  great  leveller,  razed  many  castles  and  burnt  numerous 
abbeys ;  but  from  Arundel  to  Carnavon,  from  Salisbury  to  York,  hundreds  of 
these  mediaeval  structures,  both  feudal  and  monastic,  survive  to  the  present  day, 
and  all  the  world  is  engaged  in  their  restoration.     Ancient  customs,  meaningless 

Fig.  19. — AttLSDEi  Castle  :  Isteuior  Quadkanolb. 


to  the  general  public,  are  still  religiously  observed.  Terms  in  Norman  French, 
no  longer  intelligible  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  are  still  employed  in 
legal  documents  and  on  certain  occasions  of  state.  Mediaeval  costumes  are  worn 
by  the  custodians  of  certain  royal  buildings,  and  the  children  in  some  of  the 
foundation  schools  are  still  dressed  in  the  style  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  the 
original  founders.  Leases  are  granted  for  ninety-nine  and  even  for  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  years,  as  if  the  lessor  could  insure  the  existence  of  his  family  for 
all  time  to  come.  Testamentary  dispositions  made  in  the  Middle  Ages  remain  in 
force  to  the  present  day.  Even  in  London  there  are  streets  which  are  occasionally 
closed  on  one  day  in  the  year,  by  having  barriers  placed  across  them,  in  order  to 
show  that  the  owner  of  the  land,  although  he  allows  the  public  to  use  them,  does 
not   relinquish   his  claim  to  property  in   the   soil.     "  Beating  the  bounds "  is 
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a  procedure  still  observed  in  certain  parts  of  England  on  Holy  Thursday,  or 
Ascension  Day,  and  consists  in  perambulating  the  parish  boundaries,  the  boys  of 
the  parish  school  striking  the  boundary  marks  with  peeled  willow  wands.  The 
singular  expedient  of  whipping  the  boys  themselves  on  the  spot,  in  order  to  more 
firmly  fix  the  lay  of  the  boundaries  in  their  memories,  appears,  liowever,  to  have 
been  relinquished.  "Merry  Christmas"  plays  an  important  part  in  the  life  of 
Englishmen,  and  for  that  festive  occasion  every  good  housewife  attends  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  traditional  fare.  On  that  happy  day  all  Englishmen,  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other,  from  London  to  the  antipodes,  and  from  the  icy  North  to 
the  burning  deserts  of  Africa,  feel  in  communion  with  each  other.  The  explorer, 
if  obliged,  from  the  want  of  porters,  to  part  with  some  of  his  most  precious 
stores,  nevertheless  holds  fast  to  his  plum  pudding,  and,  when  eating  it,  exchanges 
good  wishes  with  his  friends  at  home.* 

In  no  other  country  of  the  world  are  juridical  precedents  looked  up  to  with 
greater  respect  than  in  England,  and  the  antiquated  legal  procedure,  that  "  monster 
plague  of  the  country,"  to  use  an  expression  of  Lord  Brougham,  is  only  too  often 
in  conflict  with  our  ideas  of  justice.  The  judges  and  barristers  still  wear  wigs,  and 
onjoy  an  amount  of  consideration  which  is  not  extended  to  their  colleagues  on  the 
continent.  The  judges  attending  the  assizes  are  looked  upon  as  the  direct  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sovereign,  and  take  precedence  before  all  other  Englishmen, 
including  even  princes  of  the  blood  royal.t 

The  Englishman,  patient  and  strong,  never  in  a  hurry,  but  at  all  times  ready 
to  act,  is  not  ordinarily  possessed  of  those  high  ambitions  which  sway  his  neigh- 
bour on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  His  horizon  is  more  limited,  and  he 
conceives  no  vast  general  plans,  being  content  with  effecting  changes  by  degrees 
and  in  detail.  He  only  attends  to  one  thing  at  a  time,  but  does  it  thoroughly. 
His  eye  is  deep-set,  and  he  looks  straight  before  him.  He  is  even  said  to  wear 
"  blinkers,"  in  order  that  objects  lying  outside  his  path  may  not  distract  his  atten- 
tion. J  Those  vast  synthetic  views  and  generalisations,  which  elsewhere  divide 
nations  into  parties  strongly  opposed  to  each  other,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist 
amongst  Englishmen,  taking  them  as  a  whole.  They  concern  themselves,  above  all 
things,  with  facts,  and  successively  analyze  every  question  as  it  turns  up.  The 
principle  of  u  division  of  labour  is  strictly  carried  out,  and  those  who  study  have 
not  so  much  in  view  the  advancement  of  learning  as  the  practical  requirements 
of  their  future  avocation.  This  want  of  a  wide  comprehension  often  renders 
Englishmen  intolerant,  for  they  cannot  understand  how  other  people  can  think 
differently  from  themselves.  It  is  only  rarely  that  parliamentary  speakers 
enunciate  a  principle ;  they  are  content  to  discuss  in  commonplace  language  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  thing  proposed,  adducing  facts  in  support  of 
their  views.  They  leave  "  ideas  "  to  others,  and  prefer  large  battalions  and  strong 
redoubts  to  the  most  ingenious  plans  of  battle  or  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.^ 

•  Camoron,  "  Actoss  Africa." 

t  N.  Hawthorne,  "  Enfirli^h  Note-Books." 

X  Emerson,  "  ED^lish  Traits." 

§  Henri  Heine,  "  De  I'Angleterre."    Emerson,  "  English  Traits." 
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As  men  of  common  sense  they  never  omit  to  associate  themselves  with  thoso  of 
their  countrynien  wlio  hold  views  similar  to  their  own,  and  the  number  of  societies 
established  for  every  conceivable  object  is  exceedingly  large.  In  France  associa- 
tions of  this  kind  are  less  influential,  and  they  generally  devote  their  energies  to 
vast  and  indefinite  jjrojects,  whilst  the  numberless  "  leagues,"  "  unions,"  and  other 
societies  of  England  have  always  some  definite  object  in  view.  Political  parties 
and  religious  bodies  do  not  form  distinct  and  hostile  camps,  as  on  the  continent. 
The  transitions  between  one  pole  of  society  and  the  other  are  innumerable,  for  these 
hundreds  of  associations,  whatever  their  object,  recruit  their  members  from  the 
whole  nation,  wherever  a  sympathetic  voice  responds  to  them.  It  thus  happens 
that  an  Englishman  may  find  himself  associated,  for  a  particular  object,  with  men 
belonging  to  the  most  diverse  political  parties.  No  one  thinks  of  blaming  him,  or 
expects  him  to  sacrifice  his  independent  opinions. 

It  is  now  four  centuries  since  Froissart  said  that  Englishmen  took  their 
pleasures  sadly,  although,  at  the  time  this  author  wrote,  "  Merry  "  was  the  epithet 
which  the  natives  of  the  country  prefixed  to  the  name  of  England.  The  crowds 
which  throng  the  streets  of  the  towns  of  Great  Britain  in  our  own  days  certainly 
arc  anything  but  gay.  On  the  contrary,  these  preoccupied,  silent  men,  clad  in 
sombre  garments,  are  almost  lugubrious  in  appearance.  The  climate,  with  its  fogs, 
its  rains,  and  its  leaden  skies,  may  account,  to  some  extent,  for  the  gloomy  faces  we 
meet  with  ;  but  there  are  other  causes  at  work  calculated  to  stamp  a  character  of 
melancholy  upon  the  countenances  of  vast  numbers.  In  none  of  the  Latin  countries 
of  Europe  is  social  inequality  so  great  as  in  England.  It  has  created  a  gulf 
separating  the  rich  from  the  poor,  the  landed  proprietor  from  the  tillers  of  the  soil, 
the  master  from  the  servant — nay,  even,  until  recently,  the  undergraduate  of  noble 
birth  from  his  fellow-commoner.  Veneration  of  the  aristocracy  has  passed  into  the 
blood  of  the  people,  and  in  some  provincial  towns  crowds  immediately  collect 
whenever  a  nobleman's  carriage  stops  in  the  streets.*  The  moral  malady,  which 
Jiulwer  designates  as  "  aristocratic  contagion,"  has  corrupted  the  whole  nation, 
from  the  court  to  the  village.  Every  one  aspires  to  become  "  respectable ;  "  that 
is,  to  appear  wealthier  than  he  is.  Society  is  thus  divided  into  innumerable  classes, 
all  busily  employed  removing  the  barriers  which  separate  them  from  their  superiors, 
but  equally  intent  upon  maintaining  those  which  shut  out  the  class' next  beneath 
it.  Not  a  provincial  town  but  the  haberdasher's  wife  declines  to  associate  with 
the  wife  of  the  grocer,  as  being  beneath  her.t  Nor  has  the  Puritanical  reaction 
ceased  yet,  which  consisted,  not  in  a  maceration  of  the  body,  but  in  stifling  free 
inquiry,  and  curtailing  the  delight  yielded  by  a  cultivation  of  art.  The  actual 
inferiority  of  the  British  stage  may  probably  be  due  to  this  Puritanical  influence, 
for  power  of  observation  or  fancy  is  not  lacking  for  comedy,  whilst  the  drama 
boasts  of  the  models  furnished  by  Shakspere  and  his  successors.  But  perhaps 
we  ought  also  to  take  into  account  that  England  has  enjoyed  internal  peace  for 
more  than  two  centuries ;  it  lives  no  longer,  like  France,  in  the  midst  of  a  great 

•  N.  Hawthorne,  "  English  Notc-Books." 

t  Edward  Lytton  Bulwcr,  "  England  and  the  English." 
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drama,  the  scenes  of  which  succeed  each  other  from  generation  to  generation.* 
In  painting,  more  especially,  England,  until  recently,  was  inferior  to  her  neigh- 
bours. At  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  the  seventeenth  century  Parliuiuent 
ordered  the  destruction  or  sale  of  the  most  precious  Italian  masterpieces,  and  even 
now  it  will  not  allow  the  paintings  belonging  to  the  nation  to  be  looked  at  on 
Sunday.  Sunday  is,  indeed,  a  great  institution  of  the  country,  more  especially  in 
Scotland,  where  all  animation  then  appears  to  be  suspended.  In  1844,  when  the 
King  of  Saxony  desired  to  embark  on  a  Sunday,  after  he  had  been  feted  for  a 
whole  week,  he  was  obliged  to  proceed  very  cautiously,  in  order  not  to  expose 
himself  to  the  insults  of  an  Edinburgh  mob,t  and  quite  recently  the  Queen 
herself  was  taken  to  tusk  for  venturing  to  cross  a  ferry  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

By  a  curious  contrast,  which  may  also  be  observed  in  Holland,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  whenever  the  moment  has  come  for  putting  aside,  like  a  borrowed  garment, 
the  seriousness  of  every-day  life,  suddenly  passes  from  a  state  of  apathy,  or  even 
apparent  despondency,  into  one  of  boisterous  hilarity.  The  enthusiasm  exhibited 
at  horse  and  boat  races,  and  on  other  occasions,  is  quite  unintelligible  to  a  French- 
man or  Italian,  who  looks  upon  it  as  akin  to  folly.  On  holidays  everybody  spends 
money  without  counting  the  cost,  and  often  it  is  the  wife  who  is  most  lavish,  and 
least  thoughtful  of  the  future. 

A  love  of  nature  somewhat  counteracts  the  influences  of  the  monotonous  life 
passed  in  counting-houses  and  factories.  Though  no  adepts  in  the  arrangement 
of  lines  or  blending  of  colours,  Englishmen  love  open  fields,  fine  trees,  and  woods  ; 
they  are  fond,  too,  of  the  sea,  and  enjoy  being  in  the  midst  of  the  agitated  waves. 
This  love  of  nature  in  its  grand  and  unadulterated  aspects  is  reflected  throughout 
the  country  in  the  appearance  of  the  land,  which,  though  carefully  cultivated, 
has  not  been  disfigured  by  the  process.^  Quickset  hedges  separate  meadows  and 
fields,  while  masses  of  trees  afford  shade  near  the  dwelling-houses,  whose  red  bricks 
are  often  half  hidden  by  climbing  vines  or  ivy.  Humble  cottages  on  the  roadside 
charm  by  their  air  of  peaceful  beauty.  The  mansions  of  the  wealthy  stand 
in  the  midst  of  wide  parks,  where  oaks,  beeches,  and  ash-trees  mingle  with  the 
conifers  of  Eu-ope,  the  Himalayas,  and  Oregon;  and  these  mansions,  moreover, 
are  often  replete  with  treasures  of  art,  unfortunately  open  only  to  the  inspection 
of  privileged  visitors.  Even  under  the  smoke-laden  atmosphere  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts  the  country  in  many  places  retains  its  verdure,  its  copses  of 
wood,  its  peaceful  and  smiling  aspect,  for  the  manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  take  much 
delight  in  agriculture  and  gardening.  The  foliage  of  their  copses  hides  the 
chimney  of  the  neighbouring  factory,  and  the  rivulet,  which  only  a  short  distance 
lower  down  turns  the  wheel  of  a  mill,  winds  peaceably  betw^een  grass-clad  slopes. 
But  a  turn  of  the  road,  and  the  scene  changes  abruptly  ;  we  find  ourselves 
suddenly  transported  into  a  region  of  clatter  and  activity. 

The  love   of  nature,  joined  to  that  of  danger,  has   rendered   Englishmen 

•  Alfred  Dumosnil,  "  Notos  Miinuscritt'S." 

+  Carus,  "  England  und  Sohottland  im  .lahre  1844." 

X  N.  Hawthorne,  "  Knglish  Note-Books." 
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famous  as  climbers  and  explorers  of  mountains.  Nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
bus  passed  I)y  since  Mont  Blanc  was  "  discovered,"  as  it  were,  by  Pococko  and 
Windham.  Englishmen  were  not  the  first  to  climb  this  giant  amongst  European 
mountains,  but  next  to  Saussure  they  have  most  frequently  scaled  the  summits 
of  the  peaks  of  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  far  surpassing  in  intrepidity  the  natives  of 
those  countries.  It  is  they  who  have  most  assiduously  studied  the  phenomena  of 
the  Mer  do  Glace,  and  of  its  surrounding  snow-fields,  and  who  were  the  first  to 
unravel  the  topography  of  the  little-known  mountain  groups  of  the  Pelvoux, 
Grand  I'aradis,  and  Vise.  It  was  they,  too,  who  first  founded  an  Alpine  Club, 
which  has  become  the  parent  of  similar  societies  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
even  of  India,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas. 

A  loving  intimacy  with  nature  has  undoubtedly  helped  Englishmen  in 
appreciating  and  breeding  to  perfection  the  various  kinds  of  domestic  animals. 
They  do  not  confine  themselves  merely  to  improve  the  breeds,  in  order  that  they 
may  yield  more  meat  or  better  wool,  and  thus  enhance  the  pecuniary  profits  to 
bo  derived  from  them,  for  they  seek  also  to  satisfy  their  aesthetic  feelings  by 
rendering  them  more  shapely.  Passionately  fond  of  horses  and  dogs,  they  have 
succeeded,  by  judicious  crossings,  unflagging  attention,  and  a  course  of  training 
persevered  in  for  generations,  in  producing  new  varieties,  and  transmitting  the 
qualities  in  which  they  excel.  An  English  breeder  has  almost  the  power  of 
endowing  the  animal  he  breeds  with  strength,  agility,  or  beauty.  Even  before 
it  is  born  he  ventures  to  predict  its  shape,  its  gait,  the  form  of  its  head,  and  the 
colour  of  its  skin.  English  horticulturists,  too,  have  created  thousands  of  new 
varieties  of  plants,  and  they  reproduce  in  their  hothouses  the  climate  best  suited 
to  each  species. 

But  if  England  is  the  country  where  the  breeding  of  our  various  domestic 
animals  is  carried  on  with  the  greatest  success,  it  is  no  less  the  country  where 
the  physical  education  of  youth  is  conducted  most  intelligently,  and  with  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  nature  of  the  child,  so  that  it  may  gain  in  strength 
and  beauty.  There  are  few  English  babies  not  charming  to  look  upon.  Poverty 
unfortunately  disfigures  the  features  of  many  early  in  life,  but  amongst  those 
privileged  by  fortune  how  many  are  there  not  who  amply  fulfil  the  promises 
they  held  out  in  early  childhood  !  Observations  made  at  Harrow  and  Eton,  as 
well  as  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  during  a  period  of  fifty  years, 
prove  conclusively  that  the  young  men  of  modern  England  are  superior  to  their 
forefathers  in  strength  and  agility.  Thanks  to  a  greater  attention  to  the  laws  of 
hygiene,  the  growing  generation  is  physically  superior  to  the  generations  which 
preceded  it.  A  cricket  match  is  at  all  times  a  pleasant  sight.  These  tall,  lithe 
youths,  with  muscular  arms,  dressed  in  light  attire,  and  surrounded  by  thousands 
of  spectators  keenly  interested  in  their  eflbrts  ,do  they  not  remind  us  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Olympian  games  ?  Different  surroundings,  and  perhaps  a  little  more 
personal  grace,  alone  are  wanting  to  weave  around  them  a  charm  of  poetry  such 
as  enveloped  the  athletes  of  ancient  Hellas.  But  where  is  the  azure  sky,  where  are 
the   marble  halls  and  divinely  shaped   statues  which  surrounded   the   ancient 
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arenas,  not  to  spouk  of  the  prestige  conferred  by  a  past  of  two  thousand  years  P 
Still  these  young  athletes  of  England  do  not  yield  to  those  of  ancient  Greece  in 
the  courage,  endurance,  and  earnestness  with  which  they  engage  in  their  sports. 
Their  education,  which  unfortunately  does  not  always  tend  to  a  proper  balance 
between  mental  and  physical  culture,  undoubtedly  braces  the  muscles,  renders  the 
glance  more  calm,  and  develops  energy.  Thanks  to  this  course  of  discipline,  men 
thus  trained  learn  to  depend  upon  themselves  on  every  occasion.  They  brave 
disease,  fatigue,  and  danger ;  dread  neither  high  winds,  cold,  nor  heat ,  and  though 
left  alone  on  the  ocean  or  in  the  desert,  are  inflexible  in  the  attainment  of  their 
purpose,  regretting  neither  parents,  friends,  nor  the  easy  life  of  largo  towns  as 
long  as  their  work  is  unaccomplished.  Conscious  of  their  strength,  they  despise 
cunnmg,  that  resource  of  the  feeble;  they  boldly  speak  the  truth,  even  to  their 
own  detriment. 

England,  of  all  civilised  countries,  is  the  one  where  the  number  of  truly 
conscientious  men,  who  guide  their  conduct  by  rules  which  they  consider  to  be 
just  and  honourable,  is  the  largest.  But  in  a  country  vh  re  personal  dignity  and 
a  love  of  truth  are  held  in  such  high  respect,  it  is  only  natural  that  hypocrites 
should  be  numerous.  The  number  of  those  who  assume  a  virtue,  though  they 
have  it  not,  is  undoubtedly  large,  but  by  this  very  act  they  do  homage  to  the  self- 
respect  which  is  the  true  characteristic  of  an  Englishman,  and  this  self-respect  has 
been  more  conducive  to  the  upbuilding  of  British  power  than  all  the  advantages 
derived  from  a  flourishing  industry  and  extensive  commerce. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

WALKS  AND  JIONMOUTHSIIIUE. 

Gkxerai.  Featires. 

ALKS,  with  the  county  of  Monmouthshire,  forms  u  well-marked 
f^eograplucul  division  of  Great  Britain,  distinguished  at  on'^e  by  its 
inountuinous  character,  its  ancient  rocks,  and  the  origin  of  a  vast 
majority  of  its  inhabitants.  Its  shores  are  washed  on  the  north 
by  the  Irish  Sea  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  on  the  west  by 
St.  George's  Channel,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Bristol  Channel,  whilst  on  the  east 
the  country  slopes  down  to  the  vale  of  the  Severn,  the  hills  lying  to  the  west  of 
that  river  approximately  forming  its  boundary  on  that  side.  Wales,  compared 
with  the  remainder  of  Great  Britain,  is  but  of  small  extent,*  for  it  merely  consists 
of  a  two-horned  peninsula  jutting  out  westward ;  but  within  its  borders  rise  the 
loftiest  mountains  met  with  to  the  south  of  the  Scotch  Grampians.  This  mountain 
land,  distinguished  rather  for  its  varied  aspects,  its  wild  yet  picturesque  valleys, 
its  rich  verdure,  its  lakes  and  sparkling  rivulets,  than  for  the  boldness  of  its 
summits,  is  the  most  ancient  soil  of  Southern  Britain.  Long  before  England  had 
emerged  above  the  sea,  the  Laurentian,  Silurian,  and  Cambrian  rocks  of  Wales 
ro.se  as  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  They  are  the  vestiges  of  a  Britain  more 
ancient  than  that  now  known  to  us  as  England  and  Scotland.  And  those  who 
people  this  ancient  soil  are  distinguished  from  the  other  inhabitants  by  the 
antiquity  of  their  origin ;  for  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  aborigines  of  the 
country,  and  can  look  upon  Saxons,  Jutes,  Danes,  and  Normans  us  comparatively 
recent  intruders. 

The  mountains  of  Wales  do  not  form  a  continuous  range,  or  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  ranges,  but  rather  rise  in  distinct  groups,  separated  by  low  passes,  nnd 
spreading  out  sometimes  into  elevated  table-lands  intersected  by  deep  and  fertile 
valleys.  The  principal  amongst  these  groups  is  that  which  occupies  the  whole 
of  Carnarvon,  and  M'ithin  wliich  rises  the  monarch  of  the  Welsh  mountains, 
Snowdon.t  thus  named  on  account  of  the  snow  which  remains  on  its  summit  for 

•  Aron,  7,0.^7  sqnnro  milos ;  poimlation  (1861)  1,286,413— (1871)  l.^l'i.r.SS. 

t  By  tho  Welsh  it  is  called  Eryri,  which  somn  translate  "  Kiif^le's  Rock,"  otliors  "Snowy  Mountain." 
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flvo  or  six  tnnntljM  ctf  the  your.  Though  only  .1,r)f)0  fcot  in  height,  thin  ninunfain 
impr»'MH«H  tho  hoholdcr  by  tht»  bolchx  s  with  whinli  it  rises  ahovi-  nil  Niirroiiiuling 
hoi^hts,  rovimlin^f  thu  whulo  of  itn  n1oim>h,  from  thoir  base  to  the  pciikol  Niimmit 
culU'd  Y  Wvddfu,  or  tho  "  IMaco  of  iVesonoo."  The  proH{HH!t  to  l)e  i'iijoy»'<l  from 
this  muos  of  nlate  pierced  l)y  purphyritic  rockH,  ri^4irlg  eloHO  to  tho  sea,  ii^  most 
niugiiifu-ent,  and  oxtcnds  over  u  vast  horizon  of  lower  hills,  valleys,  lakes,  promon- 
tories, and  inlets  of  tho  sea.      On  u  clear  day  the  oyo  coniniands  not  only  a  vast 

fig.  20.~Vi»w  OK  Hnowdom. 


portion  of  Wales,  but  may  range  eastward  to  the  distant  plains  of  England, 
and  westward  across  St.  George's  Channel  to  the  blue  hills  of  Ireland.  In  the 
north  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Scotland  are  also  visible.  Snowdon,  during  the 
glacial  epoch,  was  a  centre  from  which  six  glaciers  descended  the  divergent 
valleys  extending  at  its  foot.  Tho  greatest  of  these  occupied  the  valley  of 
Llanberis,  covering  it  to  a  depth  of  1,200  feet.  At  that  time  the  /h/m,  or  lakes  of 
green-hued  water,  which  occupy  the  hollows  of  this  mountain  group,  were  filled 
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with  ice,  and  the  frozen  rivers  probably  extended  to  the  sea,  conveying  into  it 
the  blocks  of  rock  and  detritus  resulting  from  the  waste  of  the  mountains.  The 
bards  look  upon  Snowdon  as  a  kind  of  Parnassus.  It  is  their  "  Mount  of  Awen," 
or,  of  the  Muses,  and  the  falling  in  of  its  summit  is  to  herald  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. 

Other  summits  rise  to  the  north-east  of  the  Pass  of  Llanberis,  almost  rivalling 
Snowdon  in  height.  Amongst,  them  are  Glyder  Fawr  (3,2'27  feet),  Carnedd 
Dafydd  (3,430  feet),  Carnedd  Llewellyn  (3,482  feet),  and  Y  Foel  Fras  (3,091 
feet).     In  no  other  part  of  Wales  are  mountains  met  with  equalling  these  in 
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Fig.  21.— Snowdon. 
Scale  1  :  425,000. 
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elevation,  and  as  many  of  them  rise  close  by  the  sea,  the  aspect  they  present 
is  bold  in  the  extreme,  and  they  remind  us,  if  not  of  tne  Alps,  at  all 
events  of  their  lower  spurs.  Cader  Idris  (2,958  feet),  the  "Seat  of  Idris,"  a 
fabulous  warrior  and  astronomer,  is  a  mountain  of  volcanic  origin,  hardly  inferior 
to  Snowdon  in  the  grandeur  of  the  prospect  which  it  affords  those  who  climb 
its  craggy  summits  to  look  down  upon  the  chaotic  masses  of  rock  which  extend 
thence  to  Cardigan  Bay.  In  a  deep  hollow  on  its  flank  lies  Llyn  Y  Can,  one 
of  the  finest  tarns  in  the  principality.  A  branch  stretches  north-eastward  to 
the  Aran  Mowddwy  (2,970  feet)  and  Berwyn  range  (2,716  feet)  :  from  the  latter 
may  be  seen  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  and  Lake  Bala,  in  which  that  river  rises. 
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Plynlimmon*  (2,481  feet),  a  rather  tame  mountain  range  of  Silurian  slate 
containing  rich  veins  of  lead  ore,  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the 
mountains  of  North  and  South  Wales.  It  occupies  the  very  centre  of  the  princi- 
pality, and  the  Severn  and  the  Wye  have  their  origin  in  its  valleys.  The  range 
which  stretches  thence  south-westward  as  far  as  St.  David's  Head  nowhere  exceeds 
a  height  of  1,800  feet.  Another  range  extends  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn, 
terminating  in  Long  Mountain  (1,696  feet),  on  the  border  of  Shropshire.  The 
valley  of  the  Wye  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  Radnor  Forest,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  Epynt  Hills :  both  are  desolate  mountain  tracts,  covered  with  mosses  and 
peat  or  thin  herbage.  The  valley  of  the  Usk  separates  the  Epynt  Hills  from  the 
Black  Mountains,  or  Forest  Fawr,  the  highest  range  of  Southern  Wales,  within 
which  the  Brecknock  Beacons  attain  a  height  of  2,163  feet.  These  mountains 
are  covered  with  herbage,  and  they  derive  their  epithet  "  black  "  from  the  dark 

Fig.  22.— The  Bueckxock  Beacons. 

Scale  1  :  600,000, 
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appearance  of  the  heath  when  out  of  blossom,  and  their  generally  desolate 
character.  These  hills  of  South  Wales  cannot  compare  in  picturesqueness  with 
those  of  the  north,  and  the  view  afforded  from  many  of  their  summits  often 
includes  nothing  but  bogs  or  monotonous  grassy  hills.  Less  disturbed  in  their 
geological  structure,  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  richer  in  mineral  wealth. 
North  Wales,  besides  yielding  slate,  lead,  and  a  little  copper,  embraces  a  coal 
basin  of  small  extent,  which  is,  however,  likely  to  become  exhausted  before  the  close 
of  the  century;  but  the  carboniferous  region  which  covers  so  vast  an  area  in  the 
south  is  one  of  the  most  productive  mineral  districts  of  Great  Britain.  It  was 
first  described  by  Owen  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  area  it 
exceeds  any  one  of  the  coal  basins  of  England,  and  it  reaches  a  depth  of  no  less  than 
10,000  feet.t     Of  its  hundred  seams,  sixty-six,  of  a  total  average  thickness  of 

•  Or  rather,  Pum  Lumen,  or  "  Peak  of  Five  Points." 
t  Edward  Hull,  "  The  Coalfields  of  Great  Britain." 
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80  feet,  ure  being  worked,  and  the  quantity  of  coul  which  it  is  possible  to  extract 
without  desctiiding  to  a  greater  depth  than  4,000  feet  is  estimated  by  Vivian 
and  Clark  at  more  than  :}(),000,000,000  tons.  In  the  west  the  seams  yield 
anthracite,  but  in  proportion  as  we  proceed  eastward  the  coal  becomes  more  and 
more  bituminous,  the  gases  enclosed  in  it  often  giving  rise  to  fearful  explosions, 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  which  is  a  calamity  which  might  generally  be  obvi- 
ated by  judicious  cautionary  measures.  So  fiery  is  some  of  this  Welsh  coal,  that 
after  having  been  placed  on  shipboard  it  will  ignite  spontaneously. 

The  researches  of  men  of  science  have  conclusively  proved  that  Wales,  within 
recent  geological  time,  has  undergone  variations  of  level.  Marine  shells  of  living 
species  were  discovered  as  long  ago  as  IS^il  near  the  summit  of  Moel  Tryfuen, 
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Fig.  23.— Eho8ivb  Action  on  tub  Coast  of  SofTH  Walbh. 
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to  the  south  of  the  Menai  Strait,  at  an  elevation  of  1,400  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  This  discovery  has  been  confirmed  and  followed  up  by  other 
geologists,  including  Edward  Forbes,  Prestwich,  Ramsay,  Darwin,  and  Lyell. 
Mr.  Darbishire  has  found  fifty-seven  marine  molluscs  in  the  upheaved  strata 
which  during  the  post-pliocene  epoch  formed  the  beach,  and  all  these  shells  belong 
to  species  which  still  live  in  the  neighbouring  sea  or  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
general  character  of  tliis  ancient  fauna  points  to  a  climate  as  rigorous  as  that  of 
Iceland  or  Spit/ber<i^en.  The  British  seas  were  colder  at  that  time  than  now, 
and  when  the  land  once  more  emerged  from  the  sea  these  shell  banks  became 
covered  with  the  detritus  brought  down  by  glaciers.* 

•  Lyell.  "  Elements  of  Geology.'" 
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These  variations  of  level  are  perhapH  wtill  going  on.  Thoy  must  have  singu- 
larly increased  the  effects  of  erosion,  as  exercised  upon  the  rocks  and  coasts  of  Wales. 
The  carboniferous  formation  of  South  Wales  originally  occupied  an  oval-shaped 
basin  of  prettj'  regular  contour,  surrounded  concentrically  by  beds  of  more  ancient 
age,  but  it  has  been  visibly  encroached  upon  by  the  floorls  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
peninsula  of  Gower,  to  the  west  of  Swansea,  is  nothing  but  the  remains  of  au 
ancient  promontory,  formed  of  carboniferous  and   Devonian  rocks.     St.  Bride's 

Fig.  24.— Effects  of  Euomon  on  the  Coabt  of  South  Wales:  the  Hunthman's  Leap. 


Bay,  at  the  south-western  angle  of  Wales,  is  the  result  of  the  continued  erosive 
action  of  the  sea.  The  two  promontories  which  bound  it  on  the  north  and  south 
are  composed  in  a  large  meaaure  of  hard  rock,  capable  of  resisting  the  onslaught  of 
the  sea,  but  the  softer  intervening  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  formation  have  been 
washed  away,  and  their  place  is  occupied  now  by  a  bay  of  strikingly  regular  con- 
tours.*    The  erosive  action  of  rain  and  running  water  has  completely  changed  the 

»  Ramsay,  "  The  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britain." 
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suriace  features  of  tbc  interior  of  the  principality.  A  large  portion  of  South  "Wales, 
anciently  covered  by  the  sea,  has,  since  its  emergence,  been  sculptured  by  the  sur- 
face water  into  the  succession  of  ravines,  glens,  and  valleys  which  now  intersect 
the  basins  of  the  Usk,  Wye,  and  other  rivers,  for  the  most  part  designated  by 
the  same  name  slightly  modified,  as  Taf,  Tawey,  Towey,  Taivi,  or  Daffy.  The 
hill-tops  and  isolated  table-lands  of  Cardiganshire  rise  to  au  ideal  line  which 
ascends  gently  as  wo  proceed  to  the  eastward,  and  it  is  thus  clear  that  the  inequali- 

FiR.  2.").— The  Sisi-ension  Bridge,  Mexai  Stiiait. 


ties  of  the  surface  must  be  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  whilst  the  hills  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  plateau  which  had  a  gentle  slope  to  the  westward. 

A  few  rocky  islands  have  been  severed  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean  from  the  coast 
of  South  Wales,  but  Anglesey  is  the  only  large  island  of  the  principality.  It 
formed  originallj'  a  portion  of  North  "Wales.  Of  its  ancient  connection  with  the 
neighbouring  mainland  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  the  geological  formations  on 
both  sides  of  the  Menai  Strait  correspond.  The  dividing  strait  passes  through 
carboniferous  rocks,  bedded  between  Silurian  strata  and  rocks  of  porphyry.  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  is  of  opinion  that  the  valley  now  occupied  by  the  strait  is  of 
glacial  origin,  and  was  scooped  out,  not  by  the  glaciers  of  Snowdon,  which  never 
reached  so  far,  but  bv  those  of  Cumberland.*  If  it  is  true  that  horsemen  were 
formerly  able  to  cross  the  strait  at  low  water,  great  changes  must  have  taken 
•  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  May,  1866. 
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place  along  this  part  of  the  coast  of  WuIch  during  historical  times.  At  presoiit  the 
width  of  the  strait  is  nowhere  less  than  OGO  feet,  whilst  its  least  depth  is  10  feet. 
Its  northern  entrance  is  accessible  to  vessels  ut  all  stages  of  the  tide,  whilst  the 
southern  entrance  is  closed  by  a  bar  having  only  6  feet  of  water  above  it.  Two 
famous  bridges  span  this  strait,  and  join  Anglesey  to  the  mainland.  Their 
height  is  so  considerable  that  sailing  vessels  of  averugesize  can  pass  beneath  them. 
By  far  the  more  elegant  of  these  structures  is  the  Suspension  Bridge,  designed 

Fig.  20. — The  Uuitannia  Tuiivlau  ISuiuog,  Menai  Stuait. 
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by  Telford,  and  opened  for  traffic  in  1826.  The  height  of  its  roadway  above  high 
water  is  100  feet,  and  the  central  opening,  between  the  two  suspending  piers,  is 
653  feet  wide.  The  other  bridge  was  erected  by  Robert  Stephenson,  and  is 
known  as  the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge,  from  the  rock  on  which  the  middle  tower 
is  erected,  the  rock  itself  having  been  named  after  the  Britannia,  which  was 
wrecked  upon  it.  The  bridge  has  a  total  length  of  1,833  feet,  and  is  divided  into 
four  spans,  the  two  centre  ones  being  each  460  feet  wide.  This  bridge  was  built 
for  the  railway  from  London  to  Holyhead,  which  runs  across  it.  It  is  remarkable 
as  an  engineering  work,  but  it  has  been  surpassed,  since  its  construction,  not  only 
in  Holland  and  the  United  States,  but  also  in  the  British  Isles. 

Anglesey,  the  ancient  Mona,  was  formerly  the  heart  of  Celtic  Britain. 
Here  the  most  revered  of  the  Druids  had  their  seat,  and  from  this  remote 
locality,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  water,  they  exercised   that  sort  of  power 
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over  the  iiihiibitaiits  of  Rritaiii  which  is  born  of  mystery.  Somo  historians  are 
even  of  opinion  that  AnjfloHoy  wuh  viHited  by  tho  priests  of  Gaul,  in  order  to  be 
initiated  into  the  secret  rites  of  Dniidisni.  Ancient  ruins,  known  as  Terr  Drew 
and  Terr  Heirdd— that  is,  Druids' or  Hards' dwellings-  -still  exist;*  but  in  fact  the 
whole  of  Wales  is  one  hufjc  temple,  if  not  of  Druid  worship,  ut  ull  events  of  the 
relij«:ion  that  preceded  it ;  and  everywhere  wo  meet  with  fdcnis,  springs,  and  ruins, 
which  connneinorate  some  miracle  or  the  mythical  feats  of  the  Cymric  ancestors  of 
the  modern  Welsh.  In  these  records  of  ancient  Wales  Christian  legends  are 
mingled  with  heathen  fables,  which  latter  survive  to  this  day,  outwardly  adapted 
to  the  changing  spirit  of  tho  times.  Cromlechs  are  as  numerous  us  in  Hrittany, 
and   equally  respected,  for  in  their   preseuco  the  Welshman  feels   himself  the 


Pig.  27.— Thh  Hiiinni'.H  hvku  Menai  Stuait. 
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descendant  of  an  ancient  race.  The  name  of  some  ancient  hero  is  attached  to 
nearly  every  one  of  these  stones.  The  large  cromlech  in  the  peninsula  of  Gower, 
to  tho  west  of  Swansea,  is  thus  dedicated  to  King  Arthur,  the  legendary 
King  of  Old  Wales.  An  oval  pit,  Caerleon,  near  Newport,  which  excavations 
have  clearly  shown  to  be  the  site  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  is  popularly  identified 
with  Arthur's  Round  Table,  at  which  the  King  sat  with  his  knights  when  they 
came  back  from  their  chivalrous  expeditions.  Near  Carmarthen,  long  the  capital 
of  the  Welsh,  a  grotto  is  pointed  out,  in  which  tho  fay  Vivian  kept  Merlin  the 
magician  a  prisoner.  In  another  part  of  Wales,  at  the  base  of  Plynlimraon,  near 
the  village  of  Tre  Taliesin,  tradition  points  out  the  bursal- place  of  Talieain,  the 

*  Alph.  Esquinis,  "  L'Angleterre  et  la  vie  iinglaise." 
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fttmou8  burd — u  circular  mound,  iinci'oiitly  Rurroundwl  by  two  circU's  of  stones. 
If  uny  ono  sleep  upon  tins  gruvo  ho  will  arise  either  u  poet  or  ii  tniidiMiin.  It  was 
to  this  mound  thut  tho  burds  wended  their  steps  in  search  of  inspiration  when 
desirous  of  composing  tribuinum,  or  "triads."  Owing  to  their  symbolism,  tlio 
meaning  of  these  triads  often  escaped  the  profane,  but  some  of  them  deserve  to  be 
remembered  for  uU  time.  "  Three  things  there  are,"  one  of  them  ttilU  us,  "  which 
were  contemporaneous  from  the  beginning — Man,  Liberty,  Light  "* 

The  Welsh,  notwithstanding  the  extension  of  roads  and  railways,  of  manufac- 
turing industry  and  commerce,  have  kept  alive  their  national  traditions  and  their 
language.  The  principality  of  Wales  has  ceased  to  exist  us  an  independent  country 
since  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  nevertheless  the  Welsh,  wlio  call 
themselves  "  Cymry  " — that  is,  "t'loy  that  have  a  common  fatherland  "t — look 
upon  themselves  as  u  separate  people,  and  have  often  attempted  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  tho  English  kings.  Like  the  Bretons  of  France,  their  kinsmen  by  race  and 
language,  they  seized  tho  opportunities  afforded  by  the  civil  wars  in  which  tho 
nation,  to  which  they  had  been  attached  by  force,  found  itself  involved.  Thus 
in  the  seventeenth  century  they  were  ardent  Royalists,  hoping  thereby  to  establish 
indirectly  their  claim  to  national  independence.  During  tho  seven  years  tho  war 
lasted  the  Welsh  remained  faithful  to  King  Charles,  whose  cause  they  had 
embraced  as  if  it  were  their  own,  and  Cromwell  found  himself  obliged  to  storm 
several  of  their  strongholds.  But  this  was  the  last  struggle,  and  the  public  peace 
has  not  since  been  disturbed,  unless,  perhaps,  during  the  so-called  Rebecca  riots 
in  1843,  when  bodies  of  men,  disguised  as  women  ("Rebecca  and  her  Daughters"), 
overran  the  country,  and  made  war  upon  turnpike  toll  collectors.  Since  1740 
the  "  principality  "  of  Wales  has  formed  politically  a  portion  of  England.  In 
matters  of  religion,  however,  there  exist  certain  contrasts  between  the  Welsh  and 
English  ;  but  these  are  the  very  reverse  of  what  may  be  observed  in  France,  where 
the  Bretons  are  far  more  zealous  adherents  of  the  old  faith  than  the  French.  The 
Welsh,  being  addicted  to  mysticism,  as  enthusiastic  as  they  are  choleric,  passionately 
fond  of  controversy,  and  impatient  of  rules  laid  down  by  strangers,  naturally  rejected 
the  episcopal  rites  adhered  to  by  a  majority  in  England.  Most  of  them  are 
Dissenters;  Calvinistic  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Congregationalists  being  most 
numerously  represented.  +  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
Whitefield,  the  famous  preacher,  passed  through  the  valleys  of  Wales,  religious 
fervour  revived  throughout  the  principality,  and  in  the  smallest  hamlet  might  be 
heard  hymns,  prayers,  and  vehement  religious  discourses.  The  Welsh  Dissent- 
ing bodies  have  even  anticipated  their  English  brethren  in  several  religious 
movements.  It  was  they  who  established  the  oldest  Bible  Society  and  the 
first  Sunday  schools.  They  maintain  a  mission  in  Brittany  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  their  kinsmen  separated  /rom  them  by  the  ocean.  Still,  in  spite  of 
all  this  religious  zeal,  the  Welsh  are  inferior  to  the  English  as  regards  general 

*  Pictct,  "  Mystferes  des  Bardes,  Cyfrinach  Beirdd  Ynys  Prydain." 
t  H.  Gaidoz,  Revue  den  Beux-Momks,  May  Ist,  1876. 

%  There  are  in  tho  principality  1,145  churches  of  tho  Establishment,  and  about  3,000  chapels  of 
Dissenters,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  these  latter  the  services  are  conducted  in  Welsh. 
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odueatiun.      Th»'ir    principulity,    loji^t'thor    with    tho    neighbouring   county    of 
LunciiHhirc,  exhibits  tho  hhu-kcHt  tint  on  a  niup  showing  tho  stato  of  illiteracy.* 

Welsh,  though  a  guttural  language,  is  nevertheless  full  of  harmony.  ItH  chief 
feature  e()ii.><iHtM  in  th(>  mutation  of  eertain  consonants  at  the  beginning  of  words, 
and  it  bears  a  greater  resemblame  to  the  Uri'ton  of  Armorica  and  ancient  Cornish 
than  to  the  Gaelic  spoken  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.!  Tho  language  is  in  a  better 
state  of  preservation  than  llroton,  an.l  boasts  of  a  literature  incomparably  richer. 
Theological  works  occupy  a  prominent  place,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  zeal 
of  preachers  bent  upon  tho  saving  of  souls  that  Welsh  has  not  fallen  into 
disuse.*  The  Hrst  AVelsh  book  was  printed  in  l;')4(i.  This  was  merely  an 
almanac,  but  it  was  succeeded,  in  tho  following  year,  by  the  first  English- Welsh 
dictionary.  During  tho  present  century  NN'elsh  literature  has  been  enriched  with 
periodical  publications,  journals,  and  reviews,  besides  numerous  popular  songs  and 
tales  discovered  in  the  libraries  of  the  country,  Ihit  many  other  precious  documents, 
still  hidden  away  in  libraries,  ought  to  be  published,  for  it  was  from  Wales  that 
mediujval  Europe  received  the  traditions  and  poems  of  Arthur's  Hound  Table. 
The  study  of  ancient  Welsh  is  now  pursued  by  many  savants,  and  not  only  brings 
to  light  literary  fragments  of  high  value,  but  also  exercises  an  important  influence 
upon  tho  study  of  other  Celtic  languages,  including  even  those  which  survive 
only  in  tho  names  of  places.  As  to  tho  Welsh  themselves,  they  have  an  abiding 
love  for  their  ancient  language,  and  cling  to  it  with  great  tenacity.  The 
t'inti'ililfodati,  or  musical  and  literary  meetings,  which  have  taken  tho  place  of 
the  ancient  gonedd,  or  court  of  justice,  held  by  tho  Druids,  are  highly  popular. 
Tradition  names  King  Arthur — magician,  priest,  and  king — as  having  instituted 
thesfl  meetings,  and  awarded  prizes  to  the  best  players  on  tho  ieli/n,  or  Welsh 
harp.  Even  now  the  victorious  bards,  musicians,  and  singers  are  frequently 
crowned  in  his  name,  and  tho  president,  standing  upon  a  cromlech,  still  opens 
tho  proceedings  by  pronouncing  the  time-honoured  and  noble  formula  of  "  The 
Truth  against  the  World,"  §  So  great  is  the  love  which  the  Welshman  bears  his 
mother  tongue,  that  these  eisteddfodau  are  held  not  in  Wales  only,  where  the 
language   is  spoken  by  over  900,000  persons,  ||  but  also  at  Birkenhead,  in  the 


:' 


•  Lord  Abcrdarc,  nt  thi»  Eistoddfod  of  Dirkcnhcnd,  in  1878. 

t  Liithaiii,  "  EthnoJogy  of  the  JJritish  Islands." 

I  \l.  (.ruitXiY/,,  Revue  dea  />cMr-J/MH(/('.«,  May  Ist,  1876. 

§  Alfred  Erny  ot  Henri  Martin,  "Tour  du  mondo,"  t.  xv.  1867. 

II    GEOOItAPHICAL   DWTIIIIIUTION    OF   THE   WeLSH-SI'EAKINO    PoI'VLATION    OF  \VaLE». 


Districts  in  which  Welsh  is  sjiokcn  by 
a  majority    ..... 

Districts  in  which  it  is  spoken  by  25 
to  50  pi'r  cent.      .... 

Districts  in  which  it  is  spoken  1)y  less 
than  2.j  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
habitants     .... 

Total 


Pertons 

Area. 
Sq.M. 

Fopulation. 

Fersons  Hpeaking 

WeWi. 
No.            Per  Cent. 

npenking 
KtiKlisli,  or 
Welsh  and 
Knglish. 
I'er  Cent. 

6,050 

1,025,673 

887.870 

86-6 

81-7 

357 

113,030 

38,046 

33-7 

ao-8 

1,501 

174,080 

8,014 

4-9 

1000 

7,908 

1,312,583 

934,530 

71-2 

85-5 

(E.  G.  Ruveustuin,  Journal  Statistical  Soeietij,  1879.) 
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Now  World,  iind  evt-n  in  AiiHtriiliit.  WIhtovit  WrUh  nni^riuitH  8ct(U»  down  in 
numbers,  tho  Cyniiniij  [»  Hpokon  mdo  by  nidi;  witb  tSiiHnniiic/i,  or  Saxon.  At 
Liverpool  there  ure  Home  twenty  chiipelH  in  which  the  serviceH  are  eondiieted  in 
VVelMh,  and  u  journal  in  pubiished  in  Cymraejj.'  The  Welsh  in  tho  Knifed  States 
cocuuionully  meet  in  order  to  ginyr  and  declaim   in  the  langiui  re  of  tho  ancient 

Fig.  !^tJ.— LiNo«'T«Ti(  V\v  or  Walu. 
H7K.U.  KaTi'iiiinln. 
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Proportion  of  Ccltic-grcaiiUK  Inhahitnnti . 
2B  to  60  P.O.  SOtoOOp.c.  OverOOp.o. 

bards ;  and  the  indomitable  colonists  who,  notwithstanding  the  difRo'ilties  they 
encountered,  founded  a  New  Wales  in  Patagonia,  retain  the  use  of  their 
mother  tongue,  and  the  Rio  Chuput,  on  the  banks  of  which  they  established  their 
settlement,  has  been  renamed  by  them  Afon  Llwyd,  or  "  Grey  River."  Through- 
out the  world  Welsh  is  spoken  by  far  above  1,000,000  human  beings. 

Nevertheless  the  Celtic  spoken  by  the  Cymry  of  Wales  would  appear  to  be  doomed 

•  Throughout  England  there  are  about  110  chapels  in  which  tho  services  aro  conducted  in  Welsh. 
Ill 
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to  cxllnction,  and  a  timo  tnii»t  c(»tm>  when  it  will  survivo  only  among  philolof^iHti. 
Many  uwo  it  tiMin  patriotic  niotivi'R,  oIIutk  niiploy  it  to  gratify  their  craving  after 
literary  lioiioiirs.  Ail  men  ot'c!";  '<!:i  leurn  u»  think  in  KiigliHh,  and  oven  uf. 
lilt'  ciHtrddrodaii  tho  langiiago  -  i  .  •  uomjuiTiiig  SiiAon  Ntrugi^'lt's  for  pro-eniinoncu 
with  that  of  thu  van(|uiMhud  Celt.  ''  I'ou  huppoiiH  ocuaHiunally  that  tho  prusidont 
of  thi'so  nuH'tings  is  ignorant  of  tho  language  in  wliich  inoHt  of  tho  poetry  in  l)eing 
riHiiti'd.  Although  Welsh  i8  Ntill  general  throughout  tho  greater  portion  of  WuIoh, 
even  in  tho  townn,  and  in  tho  western  part  of  MonnioutliHhire,  KngliNh  noverthcleH.s 
is  rapidly  gaining  ground.  It  is  virtually  tho  language  of  civilimition,  and  the 
only  ineatis  of  conununiuating  with  thu  outnidu  world.  Itsuso  in  general  in  all  tho 
Hchoola — tho  Sunday  HchooLs  attachod  to  ohupels  excepted — and  it  is  rare  nowa- 
duyH  to  meet  with  young  people  unahle  to  converse  in  Knglish.  A  knowledge  of  the 
old  mother  tongue  is  thus  daily  becoming  of  less  service,  and,  together  with  tho 
old-fashioned  heavy  (doaks  and  tho  men's  hats  worn  by  women,  is  being  put  aside. 
Tho  number  of  persons  of  Welsh  origin  scattered  throughout  tho  world,  who  have 
completely  forgotten  the  language  of  their  ancestors,  is  probably  greater  than  that 
of  tho  Welsh  who  remain  at  homo,  and  still  speak  it.  At  all  events  wo  might 
conclude  that  such  is  the  case  from  tho  largo  number  of  Welsh  family  names  met 
with  in  all  English- speaking  countries,  nearly  all  of  thorn  being  modiBcations  of 
Christian  names,  such  as  Jones — the  most  frequent  of  all — Roberts,  Kdwards, 
Humphreys,  and  P'ugh,  P'owel,  P'robort,  Ap'jones  (son  of  Ugh,  Owol,  Robert,  or 
Jones).  In  tho  United  States  alone  there  are  supposed  to  reside  3,000,000 
persons  of  Welsh  descent,  of  whom  hardly  a  third  have  remained  faithful  to  tho 
language  of  their  ancestors.*  Most  of  these  Welsh  have  become  as  good  Americans 
as  tho  pilgrim  fathers  of  New  Plymouth,  and  the  Welshmen  of  Great  Britain  can 
hardly  be  serious  when  they  claim  Thomas  Jefferson  as  one  of  their  compatriots. 
]{ut  tho  nativo  gonius  of  tho  race  survives  in  a  thousand  now  forms,  and  in  this 
sense  the  Cymry  can  still  repeat  their  ancient  motto,  "  Tra  mor,  tra  Briton." 

Topography. 

The  ancient  feudal  cities  of  Wales  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  modern 
towns  which  have  sprung  into  existence  at  the  call  of  industry.  The  former,  irregular 
and  picturesque,  with  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  twenty-six  strongholds  of  the  country 
perched  on  a  commanding  rock,  are  possessed  of  individual  features,  and  have  long 
ere  this  been  wedded  as  it  were  to  tho  charming  country  which  surrounds  them. 
The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  aro  generally  mere  agglomerations  of  buildings 
prematurely  blackened.  Their  only  monuments  are  factory  chimneys,  and  they 
encroach  on  the  surrounding  fields,  without  that  softening  of  their  lines  which 
would  bring  them  into  harmony  with  surrounding  nature. 

Fmntshike  (Fkmnt),  the  north-easternmost  county  of  Wales,  stretches  inland 
from  tho  estuary  of  the  river  Dee.  Its  surface  along  that  river,  and  more  especially 
in  the  tract  known  as  Sealand,  is  level,  but  the  interior  is  beautifully  diversified 

•  Thomas,  "  Hanos  Cymry  America." 
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hy  IiIIIh,  which  in  tho  M«m'1  Fammiiu  ("  Mothorof  HillH")  uttnin  an  <'h>vatittii  of  l,H'2M 
foot.  Vnu\  aixl  K'ud  abound,  and  thoro  an*  alno  iron  woikN,  Imt  the  tnaniifaiturinp^ 
induHtry  in  of  litth"  impoitaiu  <•. 

J/nitiinfnt,  lU'ar  which  thcr«  uro  wtino  pottcricH,  ovoilookM  tho  uUiivial  phiin 
at  tho  niuuth  of  tho  Doc  MaN  lies  Honi*<  4  inilcH  inland,  on  the  Alyn,  u 
tributary  uf  tho  Deo:  tho  hilln  eneh)Nin^  it  uro  rich  in  coal  and  oil  Hhale,  whiNt 
tho  rivor  turnH  the  wheels  of  Noveral  paper- inillH. 

F/inf,  the  county  town,  with  largo  rhenucal  works  and  eoUiericH,  lead  niines  and 
pupor-milln,  in  its  nei^jflibourhood,  wu«  formerly  aeeeHsible  to  largo  voshoIh,  but  its 
■iltod-up  port  now  udniitH  only  BmuU  couHtiug  vohhvU.    Four  niiloH  to  tho  went  of  it 

Fl^.  29.— Tin  Mandh  or  thk  Df.k,  kuum  amove  IUoilt. 


lies  the  ancient  town  of  Holywell  (Trefynnon),  1  mile  from  the  estuary  of  the  Dee. 
It  has  lead  mines,  lime-kilns,  and  Roman  cement  works,  and  supplies  the  potteries 
of  Staffordshire  with  chert,  but  is  celebrated  more  especially  for  its  copious  and 
miraculous  well,  dedicated  to  St.  Winifrid,  und  formerly  a  noted  place  of  pilgrim- 
age and  source  of  wealth  to  the  adjoining  Abbey  of  Basingwerk.  A  few  miles 
inland  lies  Caenci/s,  tho  "  Fortress  of  Assize,"  which  up  to  1672  was  the  county 
town,  and  famous  for  its  eisteddfods,  but  is  now  of  little  note.  Mosti/n,  a  small 
port  below  Holywell,  exports  coal  from  the  collieries  in  its  neighbourhood, 
whilst  Rhyl,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elwy,  has  become  a  favourite  seaside  resort. 
Proceeding  up  the  Elwy,  past  Rhuddlnn  and   its  marshes,  where  Offa,  King  of 
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Mercia,  in  795,  annihilated  the  Welsh,  fighting  under  the  leadership  of  Caradoc, 
the  lofty  spires  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Anaph  indicate  our  approach  to  the  charming 
Vale  of  Chvyd,  the  greater  part  of  which  lies  in  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Denbighshire. 

A  detached  portion  of  Flintshire  lies  to  the  south-east,  between  the  English 
counties  of  Cheshire  and  Shropshire.  This  is  known  as  the  Maelor  Saesneg,  or 
"  Saxon  Lund,"  and  Welsh  has  not  been  heard  there  since  the  days  of  Henry  VIII. 
This  small  tract  of  country  abounds  in  curious  old  villages,  the  most  remarkable 
Amongst  them  being  Bangor  htjcoed  ("  Under  the  Wood  "),  or  Monachorum,  famous 
for  its  monastery,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  about  the  year  180  by  the  first 
Christian  King  of  Britain ;  but  of  this  not  a  vestige  remains  at  the  present  day. 

Fig.  30. — Remai.ns  of  Vallb  Ckvcis  Aubby,     .. 


Denhighshike  (Dinkych)  is  a  somewhat  straggling  county,  extending  from 
the  broad  Vale  of  the  Dee  to  the  Irish  Sea,  between  the  rivers  Elwyand  Conway. 
The  greater  portion  of  its  surface  is  hilly,  and  fit  only  for  pasture,  but  it  is  inter- 
sected hy  several  fruitful  valleys,  the  most  extensive  being  that  of  the  Clwyd. 

Wrexham  and  Eiiabon,  the  two  most  populous  towns  of  the  county,  lie  in  the  east, 
close  to  Watt's  Dyke,  which  separates  the  Vale  of  the  Dee  from  the  hilly  part  of 
the  county,  and  which  was  thrown  up  by  the  Saxons  as  a  defence  against  the  Welsh. 
Both  these  towns  depend  upon  coal  and  iron  for  their  livelihood,  and  the  former 
likewise  produces  some  flannel.  The  dyke  referred  to,  as  well  as  that  of  Offa,  to 
the  south  of  the  Dee,  approximately  marks  the  linguistic  boundary ;  and  whilst 
Wrexham,  to  the  east  of  it,  is  virtually  an  English  town,  Ruabon,  on  its  farther 
side,  is  almost  wholly  Welsh,  and  is  becoming  more  so  every  day,  owing  to  the 
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immigration  of  Welsh  labourers.  Above  Ruabon  the  Dee  flows  through  the 
romantic  Vale  of  Llangollen,  where  limestone  quarrying  and  burning,  slate  quarry- 
ing, and  the  weaving  of  flannel  are  carried  on  extensively.  Near  the  small 
town  of  Llangollen  stand  the  remains  of  Valle  Criicis  Abbey,  the  most  picturesque 
ruin  of  the  kind  in  North  Wales. 

The  Vale  of  Clicyd,  which  opens  out  upon  the  Irish  Sea  between  Rhyl  and 
Abergele,  is  inferior  to  that  of  Llangollen  in  picturesque  features,  but  far  surpasses 
it  in  fruitfulness.  Denbigh,  the  capital  of  the  county,  rises  in  its  midst  on  a  steep 
limestone  hill  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle.  It  was  formerly  noted  for  its  glovers, 
tanners,  and  shoemakers,  but  not  lying  on  a  natural  high-road  of  commerce,  it  has 
not  become  very  populous,  though  of  some  importance  as  the  centre  of  a  iine 
agricultural  district.  It  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  pleasant  towns  to  visit. 
The  prospect  from  its  castle  over  the  wide  valley  is  magnificent,  and  the  town 
abounds  in  quaint  timbered  buildings,  with  overhanging  stories  and  gabled  roofs. 
Higher  up  the  valley  stands  Ruthin,  a  picturesque  town,  known  for  its  artificial 
mineral  waters. 

Llanricst  is  the  only  place  of  note  on  the  river  Conway,  which  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  Denbighshire,  and  is  navigable  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  village.  Gwydyr  Castle  and  the  chalybeate  springs  of  Trefrew  lie  within 
Carnarvonshire. 

Carnarvonshire  (Arfon)  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  counties  of  Wales, 
for  within  its  borders  rise  the  ranges  of  Snowdon,  the  fastnesses  of  which  aff'orded 
a  last  refuge  to  the  Welsh  when  struggling  for  their  independence.  The  south- 
western portion  of  the  county,  terminating  in  the  bold  promontory  of  Braich-y- 
Pwll,  off  which  lies  Bardsey  Island  (Ynys  Enlli),  is  less  elevated.  Sheep-farming 
and  slate  quarrying  constitute  the  principal  occupations  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  district  of  Creuddyn,  with  the  bold  promontory  of  Orme's  Head,  though 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  Conway,  forms  a  part  of  Carnarvonshire.  Llandudno, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  seaside  resorts  in  Great  Britain,  is  situate  within  that 
detached  portion  of  the  county.  The  copper  mines  of  Great  Orme's  Head  have 
been  worked  from  time  immemorial,  and  were  formerly  exceedingly  productive. 

Conway,  an  ancient  city  enclosed  within  a  lofty  wall,  formerly  defended  the 
difficult  road  along  the  coast,  and  the  estuary  of  the  river  upon  the  left  bank  of 
which  it  has  been  built.  The  construction  of  the  railway  embankments  and  of 
the  bridges  over  the  rivtr  proved  very  costly.  The  tubular  railway  bridge  is  built 
in  the  massive  architectural  style  of  the  castle  which  commands  it.  Bangor, 
at  the  northern  entrance  of  Menai  Strait,  is  for  the  most  part  of  modem 
origin.  Near  it  the  railway  bifurcates,  one  branch  conducting  the  traveller 
across  the  strait  to  Holyhead,  and  the  other  carrying  him  to  Carnarvon.  Bangor 
is  a  favourite  resort  of  tourists,  affording  unusual  facilities  for  exploring 
delightful  valleys,  climbing  lofty  mountains,  and  visiting  interesting  castles 
perched  upon  capes  or  the  spurs  of  the  hills.  The  town  is  largely  indebted  to 
the  neighbouring  slate  quarries  for  its  prosperity.  Port  Pi-nrhyn,  whence  the 
slate  of  the  famous  Penrhyn  quarries  is  exported,  lies  close  to  it.     Proceeding  up 
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the  beimtiful  valley  of  Xunt  Francon,  and  passing  through  Bethesda,  a  town  of 
quarrymen,  wo  reach  the  Penrhyn  quarries  after  a  five-mile  walk.  They  form 
one  of  the  busiest  hives  of  human  industry.  Tier  rises  above  tier  around  a  huge 
amphitheatre ;  locomotives,  dragging  long  trains  of  trucks  laden  with  slate,  pass 
incessantly  ;  and  at  short  intervals  flashes  of  light  and  puff's  of  smoke,  followed  by 
loud  reports,  announce  the  firing  of  blasting  charges.  About  3,000  workmen 
are  permanently  employed  in  these  quarries,  and  if  we  would  obtain  an  idea  of 
the  quantity  of  slate  already  removed,  we  need  merely  glance  at  the  rugged 
pyramids  which  rise  like  towers  in  the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  slate  from 
these  quarries  finds  its  way  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Several  towns  in  Norway 
have  their  houses  covered  with  it,*  and  it  is  also  exported  to  America.  The  annual 
produce  of  the  quarries  is  estimated  at  70,000  tons,  worth  £160,000. 

Caninrron  (Caer-yn-ar-fon),  capital  of  the  county,,  and  formerly  of  the  whole  of 
North  "Wales,  retains  the  lofty  walls  of  its  feudal  castle,  and  near  it  may  be  seen 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  station  of  Seguntium.  Like  Bangor,  it  depends  upon  fishing, 
quarrying,  and  its  coasting  trade  for  its  prosperity,  and  is  also  a  great  favourite 
with  tourists,  who  crowd  its  streets  and  environs  during  the  summer  Near  it  are 
the  slate  quarries  of  Dinoncic,  and  others  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pass  of  Llanberis,  to 
the  north  of  Snowdon.  These  quarries  are  hardly  inferior  to  those  of  Penrhyn. 
Their  debris  is  unfortunately  gradually  filling  up  Llyn  Peris,  and  disfiguring  one  of 
the  most  charming  prospects  in  the  country.  Other  quarries  lie  in  the  south,  near 
Nantle. 

Nevin,  Ptcllheli,  and  Criccieth  are  old  towns  with  small  ports  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  county,  but  they  are  exceeded  in  importance  by  Tremadoe  and 
Portnmdoc,  both  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  partly  upon  soil  won 
from  the  estuary  of  Glas  Llyn.  Portmadoc  is  the  shipping  port  of  Ffestiniog,  in 
Merionethshire,  with  which  a  miniature  railway  connects  it. 

Angi.ksky  (Mona),  owing  to  its  position  in  advance  of  the  mainland  and 
opposite  to  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  has  at  all  times  been  a  place  of  traffic,  contrasting 
in  this  respect  with  the  mountainous  parts  of  Wales,  whose  inhabitants  lived  in 
seclusion,  ar.d  came  but  little  into  contact  with  strangers.  Gently  undulating, 
fertile  throughout,  and  possessed  of  productive  veins  of  copper,  Anglesey  held  out 
inducements  to  colonists.  The  Druids,  whom  Tiberius  caused  to  be  expelled  from 
Gaul,  sought  a  refuge  here.  The  old  bards  speak  of  Anglesey  as  the  "  shady 
island ;  "  but  the  forests  which  justified  this  epithet  hdve  long  disappeared,  and  the 
surface  of  the  country  is  now  almost  treeless.  The  gardens  of  Anglesey  are  noted 
on  account  of  the  variety  of  their  produce.  The  climate  is  mild  and  equable,  and  even 
bamboos  grow  in  the  open  air.  Anglesey,  owing  to  its  great  fertility,  was  known 
in  former  times  as  "  Mona,  mam  Cymri ;  "  that  is,  "  The  Mother  of  Cambria." 

Bcaumnria,  the  capital,  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Menai  Strait,  boasts  of 
an  old  castle,  is  a  favourite  seaside  resort,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with 
England,  several  thousand  coasting  vessels  annually  frequenting  its  port.  Amlwch, 
on   the   north   coast,  derives  its   importance   from   the  copper  mines   in   Parys 
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Mountain,  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town.  They  were  discovered  in 
1768.  Holyhead  (Cuer  (jiybi),  on  a  smullcr  island  lying  off  the  west  coast  of 
Anglesey,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  a  railway  embankment  and  an  old  bridge,  has 
attained  considerable  importance  as  the  nearest  port  to  Irelanf'.  Holyhead  may 
almost  be  called  an  outport  of  London,  and  engineering. works  on  a  large  scale 
have  been  completed  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  the  increasing  trade 
between  England  and  Ireland,  and  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  vessels  trading  to 
Liverpool.  Two  breakwaters,  with  a  total  length  of  9,860  feet,  planned  by 
J.  M.  llendel,  and  completed  by  Sir  J.  Hawksley  in  1873,  protect  a  harbour  with 
an  area  of  267  acres.     They  are  built  upon  rubble  mounds,  250  feet  wide  at  the 

Fig.  31. — Holyhead  Uaubour. 
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surface  of  the  water,  and  their  solid  walls,  rising  to  a  height  of  38  feet,  form  a 
noble  promenade.  The  stones  for  these  works  were  furnished  by  the  neighbouring 
hills.  Mariners  i^ay  well  have  bestowed  the  epithet  of  "  Holy  "  upon  so  con- 
spicuous a  promontory,  even  though  a  monastery  had  not  been  established  at  its 
foot  until  the  seventh  century  after  Christ.  A  fine  lighthouse  rises  at  the  head  of 
the  breakwater,  which,  with  the  light  on  the  Skerries,  6  miles  to  the  north  of  it, 
points  out  the  road  to  Liverpool. 

Llangefni  and  Lhnierchymedd  are  the  principal  towns  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  the  former  having  collieries  whilst  the  latter  is  famous  for  its  cattle  fairs 
and  snuff.      A  remarkable  cromlech,  known  as  "  Arthur's  Quoit,"  stimds  near  it. 
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Mekionethshtre  (Meirtonydd)  is  perhaps  the  most  mountainous  county  of 
all  Wales,  although  Cader  Idris  and  its  other  summits  are  inferior  in  height  to 
Snowdon.  Thr  north-eastern  portion  of  the  county  is  d ruined  by  the  river  Dee, 
which  flows  through  Bala  Luke.  The  western  portion  slopes  down  towards 
Cardigan  Bay,  and  the  rivers  traversing  it  form  broad  and  shallow  estuaries 
before  they  enter  the  sea. 

Bnin,  at  the  foot  of  Bala  Lake,  or  Llyn  Tegid,  is  much  resorted  to  for  fishing 
and  shooting.  It  is  the  seat  of  colleges  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  and 
Independents.  Bala  Lake  has  been  selected  by  the  Liverpool  Corporation  to 
furnish  it  with  a  supply  of  wholesome  drinking  water.  Corwcn,  a  quiet  market 
town,  is  the  only  other  place  of  any  importance  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Dee. 

Festiniog,  on  the  Upper  Dwyryd,  is  a  large  parish,  containing  meadows, 
woods,  and  fine  mountains,  these  latter  yielding  copper  as  well  as  slate.     The 

Fig.  32. — H\RBOuu  OP  Rbfvob,  Holyhbad         . 
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quarries  employ  about  3,600  men,  and  their  produce  is  exported  through  Port- 
madoc.  Harlech,  some  distance  to  the  south  of  the  Dwyryd,  was  anciently  the 
capital  of  the  county,  but  is  now  an  unimportant  place,  and  only  shows  some 
animation  in  summer,  when  it  is  visited  by  tourists  and  sea-bathers. 

Barmouth,  or  Abermau;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mawddach,  has  a  small  harbour. 
Proceeding  V'^  the  estuary  of  the  Mawddach,  and  then  following  the  valley  of  the 
Wnion,  we  reach  Dolgelly,  the  present  capital  of  the  county,  situated  in  a  lovely 
mountain  district  commanded  by  the  crags  of  Cader  Idris.  Here  flannel  weaving 
ia  carried  on,  and  gold  and  copper  mines  are  worked  at  Clogan  and  St.  David's,  to 
the  north  of  it.  An  old  cottage  is  pointed  out  as  the  house  in  which  Owen  Glyndwir 
assembled  his  parliament  in  1404. 

Totct/n,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  coast,  has  a  mineral  spring,  and  is  acquiring 
some  importance  as  a  sea-bathing  town.     Aberdovctf,  or  Afon  Dyfi,  at  the  mouth 
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of  the  Dovey,  haa  a  small  harbour,  from  which  slate  is  shipped.  Hip;her  up  on 
the  same  river,  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  stands  Dinas  MawiUlwy,  a  poor 
village,  surrounded  by  exquisite  scenery. 

Montgomeryshire  (Maldwyn)  is  for  the  greater  part  drained  by  the  Severn 
and  its  tributaries,  only  a  small  portion  of  it  lying  within  the  basin  of  the 
Dovey,  towards  the  west.  Barren  mountains  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
area,  but  the  valleys  open  out  towards  the  English  border,  and  afford  space  for 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  The  manufacture  of  flunncl  is  carried  on  extensively, 
and  there  are  lead  mines  and  quarries. 

Montgomeryshire  is  one  of  those  counties  in  which  Welsh  is  visibly  losing 
ground.     In  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  up  to  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Newtown, 


Fig.  33.— On  the  Dbk.  nbae  Bala. 


Welsh  is  heard  only  in  the  mouths  of  immigrants  and  of  a  few  very  old  people,  At 
Montgomery  and  Welshpool  Welsh  has  been  extinct  among  the  natives  for  at  least 
fifty  years.  It  is  only  on  the  Upper  Severn,  beyond  Llanidloes,  on  the  Ui>per 
Vyrnwy,  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  that  Welsh  remains  the  language 
of  the  majority.* 

Montgomery,  the  county  town,  is  a  quiet  place,  with  the  scanty  ruins  of  a 
castle,  but  prettily  situated.  Welshjwol,  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Severn,  is  a  busy  market  town.  Its  chief  attraction  is  the  magnificent  park 
surrounding   Powis  Castle,  the  ancestral  seat  of  the  noble  family  of  Herbert. 

•  About  44  per  cent,  of  tho  population  speak  Welsh,  but  hardly  10  per  cent,  are  unable  to  converse 
in  English. 
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Nvirtoini,  higher  up  on  tho  Sovorn,  is  u  luodorn  iniinufucturing  town,  the  prin- 
cipal scttt  of  tho  Welsh  fluiincl  trudo.  Llanidloes,  on  tho  siime  river,  is  u  pros- 
perous town,  the  inhubitunts  of  wliich  are  occupied  in  the  munufucture  of 
fiunnel  and  in  tho  neighbouring;  load  mines.  Llanfi/lliiiy  on  the  Cam,  a  tributary 
of  tlie  Severn,  is  famous  for  its  alo,  and  a  proverb  says  that  "  Old  ale  fills 
Llanfyllin  witli  young  widows."  LIniiJiiir  Cart'  Eitiion  is  built  on  the  borders  of 
the  Vyrnwy.  The  castle  from  which  this  Llanfair,  or  St.  Mary's  Church,  derived 
its  name,  exists  no  longer. 

Machynlleth,  the  only  town  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  known  as 
Cyffeiliog,  is  a  cheerful  place  in  the  midst  of  charming  scenery.     It  is  supposed 

Fig.  34. — The  Pauliament  Houhe,  Dolobllv. 


to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman  Maglona.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  coarse 
cloth  ("  web"),  and  work  in  the  neighbouring  slate  qm-rries  and  lead  mines. 

Cardiganshire  stretches  from  the  Dovey  to  the  Teifi,  presenting  a  bold  face 
towards  the  sea,  and  rising  inland  to  mountains,  which  culminate  in  Plynlimmon. 
Agriculture,  sheep  farming,  and  lead  mining  are  the  principal  pursuits. 

Aberi/sticith,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rheidol  and  near  that  of  the  Ystwith,  has 
grown  into  a  sort  of  Welsh  Brighton,  with  large  hotels  and  a  fine  beach 
remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  pebbles  found  on  it.  The  buildings  of  the 
University  College  of  Wales  adjoin  the  ruins  of  a  castle  founded  by  Gilbert  de 
Strongbow.  Lead  smelting  is  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood.  Farther  south, 
on  the  coast,  are  Aberneron,  a  favourite  watering-place;  Nciv  Qtmif,  with  a  small 
harbour  and  quarries  ;  and  Aherporth,  a  primitive  fishing  and  bathing  place. 
Cardigan,  near   the  mouth  of  the  Teifi,  whence  it  exports  the  produce  of  its 
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fisheries,  has  but  a  small  liarbour,  which  hirger  vessels  can  enter  only  with  the 
tide.  Travellinj^  up  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Teifi,  wo  reiich  Lft^njH'lir,  a  bright 
market  town  in  a  fine  situation,  and  the  seat  of  a  coUejye  of  tlie  Church  of 
Enj^land.  Nortli  of  it  lies  Tni/nroti,  to  the  nortli-west  of  which  are  the  ruins  of 
Strata  Florida,  an  abbev  founded  in  11S4. 

rE.MiiKoKKsiiiKK  is  Called  in  Welsh  Pknkko — that  is,  "  Head  of  the  Peninsula  " 
— a  very  ai)[)ropriate  name  for  a  county  forming  the  south-western  extremity  of 
Wales.  The  surface  of  Pembrokeshire  'n  for  the  most  part  undulating,  and  rises 
in  the  Mynydd  Preseley  to  a  height  of  l,ro8  feet.     The  coast  is  generally  bold, 


Fig.  35. — Mii.Foui)  Haven. 
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and  Milford  Haven,  a  veritable  fiord  with  many  ramifications,  penetrates  far 
inland.  It  is  easily  accessible,  and  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  the  combined 
merchant  fleet  of  England,  but  owing  to  its  remote  situation  no  great  mercantile 
harbour  has  arisen  on  its  shores. 

Pembrokeshire  is  Welsh  in  its  northern,  English  in  its  southern  half,  and  the 
line  separating  the  two  races  is  well  marked,  extending  from  the  northern  part  of 
St.  Bride's  Bay  to  Narberth,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  it.  When  Arnulf  de 
Montgomery  conquered  the  country,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  he  no  doubt  brought 
English  settlers  with  him.     These  were  on  two  subsequent  occasions  reinforced  by 
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Nrirtoini,  higher  up  on  the  Sovorn,  is  u  modern  inanufucturing  town,  the  prin- 
cipul  scat  of  the  Welsh  fluiincl  trade.  Llnnidlocs,  on  the  siirae  river,  is  u  pros- 
perous town,  the  inhiihitiints  of  wliich  lire  occupied  in  the  munufucture  of 
Hunnel  and  in  the  neighbouring  load  mines.  Lhtntylliii,  on  the  Cam,  a  tributary 
of  the  Severn,  is  famous  for  its  ale,  and  a  proverb  says  that  "  Old  ale  fills 
Llanfyllin  witli  young  widows."  Lktii/air  Carr  Eiition  is  built  on  the  borders  of 
the  Vyrnwy.  The  castle  from  which  this  Llunfair,  or  St.  Mary's  Church,  derived 
its  name,  exists  no  longer. 

Machifnlleth,  the  only  town  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  known   as 
Cyffeiliog,  is  a  cheerful  place  in  the  midst  of  charming  scenery.     It  is  supposed 

Fig.  34. — The  1'ahliamknt  Hovhe,  Dolorlly. 
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to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman  Maglona.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  coarse 
cloth  ("  web"),  and  work  in  the  neighbouring  slate  qncrries  and  lead  mines. 

Cakdiganshire  stretches  from  the  Dovey  to  the  Teifi,  presenting  a  bold  face 
towards  the  sea,  and  rising  inland  to  mountains,  which  culminate  in  Plynlimmon. 
Agriculture,  sheep  farming,  and  lead  mining  are  the  principal  pursuits. 

Aberystwith,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rheidol  and  near  that  of  the  Ystwith,  has 
grown  into  a  sort  of  Welsh  Brighton,  with  large  hotels  and  a  fine  beach 
remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  pebbles  found  on  it.  The  buildings  of  the 
University  College  of  Wales  adjoin  the  ruins  of  a  castle  founded  by  Gilbert  de 
Strongbow.  Lead  smelting  is  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood.  Farther  south, 
on  the  coast,  are  Abcraeron,  a  favourite  watering-place;  N'cw  Qii'iy,  with  a  small 
harbour  and  quarries  ;  and  Aberporfh,  a  primitive  fishing  and  bathing  place. 
Cardigan,  near   the  mouth  of  the  Teifi,  whence  it  exports  the  produce  of  its 
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fisheries,  has  but  u  small  harbour,  which  hirgor  vessels  can  enter  only  *vith  the 
tide.  Travelling  up  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Teifi,  wo  reuch  Lnrnju'/ir,  a  bright 
market  town  in  a  fino  situation,  and  the  seat  of  a  college  of  the  Church  of 
England.  North  of  it  lies  'JWffitroii,  to  the  north-west  of  which  are  the  ruins  of 
Strata  Florida,  an  abbey  founded  in  1 1 84. 

rKMinioKKsiiiiiK  is  called  in  "Welsh  rKMUo— that  is,  '•  Head  of  the  Teninsida  " 
— a  very  ai)i)ro])riate  name  for  a  county  forming  tl)c  south-western  extremity  of 
Wales.  The  surface  of  Pembrokeshire  is  for  the  most  part  undulating,  and  rises 
in  the  Mynydd  Preseley  to  a  height  of  IJiJH  feet.     The  coast  is  generally  bold, 

Fig.  35.— Mii.Foiin  Haven.  • 
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and  Milford  Haven,  a  veritable  fiord  with  many  ramifications,  penetrates  far 
inland.  It  is  easily  accessible,  and  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  the  combined 
merchant  fleet  of  England,  but  owing  to  its  remote  situation  no  great  mercantile 
harbour  has  arisen  on  its  shores. 

Pembrokeshire  is  Welsh  in  its  northern,  English  in  its  southern  half,  and  the 
line  separating  the  two  races  is  well  marked,  extending  from  the  northern  part  of 
St.  Bride's  Bay  to  Narberth,  which  liea  to  the  east  of  it.  When  Arnulf  de 
Montgomery  conquered  the  country,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  he  no  doubt  brought 
English  settlers  with  him.     These  were  on  two  subsequent  occasions  reinforced  by 
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Flomings,  who  eatiiMishod  thcmsolvo.  ;n  Iloose,  with  Haverfordwest  for  their  cupitul, 
iiud  in  the  peninsuhi  of  Castle  Martin,  to  the  west  of  Tonby.  In  lliese  early  duyw 
Southern  Pembrokeshire  was  known  an  "  Tiittle  Knf^land,"  and  although  the  King's 
writ  did  not  then  run  in  Wales,  it  was  duly  acknowledged  in  tliis  "  Anglia-truns- 
Wallnia."  The  present  English  inhabitants  may  no  doubt  claim  descent  from 
these  early  settlors,  but  they  have  perpetually  been  receiving  reinforcements,  and 
the  dialect  they  now  speak  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  Somersetshire. 

ITniri'/onfirpHt  is  picturesquely  floated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  the 
Cleddftu,  which  flows  into  Millord  Haven,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  a  burden  of 
100  tons.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  county.  The  keep  of  its  old  castle  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  prison.  Pembt'oko,  on  the  south  side  of  Milford  Haven,  is  interesting 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  Norman  castle,  the  birthplace  of  Henry  VII.  (1456),  now 
in  ruins.    Pembroke  Dockyard,  a  Government  ship-building  vard,  defended  by  for- 

Fig.  30. — MiLPOHi)  Havkn 


raidable  military  works,  lies  2  miles  north-west  of  the  old  town.  A  steam  ferry 
connects  it  with  New  Milford,  where  docks  have  been  excavated  in  the  vain  hope 
of  this  place,  so  favourably  situated,  becoming  a  rival  of  Liverpool  in  the  trade 
with  America.  At  present  only  steamers  plying  to  Cork  and  Waterford  avail 
themselves  of  the  facilities  thus  provided.  The  town  of  Milford  lies  5  miles  below 
these  docks. 

St.  Davicfs,  the  ancient  Menapia,  in  the  north-west  comer  of  St.  Bride's  Bay, 
is  merely  a  village,  but  boasts  of  a  grand  old  cathedral,  built  in  1170.  Fishguard 
and  Newport  are  small  towns  on  the  north  coast,  whence  slates  are  shipped. 
Tenby,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  county,  is  a  delightful  watering-place,  its 
neighbourhood  abounding  in  charming  walks  and  drives.  The  ruins  of  a 
Norman  castle  crown  the  summit  of  a  promontory.  Satindersfoot,  a  couple  of 
miles  to  the  north,  has  collieries  and  iron  works. 
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Carm AUTHKN  (CAKKKYRDDtN)  18  for  the  iiiost  purt  (Iruiucd  by  Iho  Towoy  iind 
Tuf,  and  thut  portion  of  the  county  which  lies  to  tho  north,  along  thu  loft  Ixmk 
of  the  Toifi,  is  of  Hnmll  extent.  The  coast  is  low,  and  in  plucen  marshy,  whilst  tho 
interior  is  hilly,  or  even  mountainous,  tho  hills  being  intcrsuct«jd  by  prmluctive 
valleys  and  wooded  glens.  Carmarthen  Van  ('i,Oi)<J  foot),  a  summit  of  the  IHack 
Mountains,  is  the  highest  point  in  tho  county.  Coul  and  iron  are  found,  and 
there  are  iron  works,  iron-mills,  copper-mills,  tin  works,  and  other  manufacturing 
establishments. 

Lauyhanw  (pronounced  Lame),  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Taf,  is  a  decayed  town, 
with  a  small  port  and  some  trade  in  butter  and  corn.  8t.  Clean,  higher  up  on 
the  same  river,  has  partly  usurped  its  trade. 

Carmarthen,  the  county  town  and  reputed  birthplace  of  Merlin,  the  Welsh 

Fig.  37 — The  Wohm's  Head:  Pfninkila  ok  Oowek. 


magician,  is  seated  upon  the  Lower  Towey,  9  miles  above  its  mouth  in  Carmar- 
then Bay.  It  is  a  picturesque  town,  with  irregular  and  steep  streets.  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  the  essayist,  lies  buried  in  its  ancient  parish  church.  Tin  and  iron  works 
are  near  it.  Ahergwilli,  with  the  palacs  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  and  Merlin's 
Hill,  is  in  its  neighbourhood.  Higher  up  on  the  Towey  are  Llandilofatcr,  a  market 
town,  with  collieries  and  marble  quarries,  and  Llandovery. 

Llanelly,  on  Burry  Inlet,  is  the  principal  seaport  of  the  county.  It  depends  in 
a  large  measure  upon  the  Cambrian  Copper  Works,  its  tin  works,  and  some 
collieries.  Femhrey,  at  the  mouth  of  Burry  Inlet,  has  copper  smelting  works  and 
a  small  harbour.  Kidwelly,  to  the  north  of  it,  lies  on  a  silted -up  harbour,  and  is 
mainly  dependent  upon  its  tin-plate  works. 

Gi.AMORGANSHiKE  (Morganwg)  is  the  most  southerly  county  in  Wales.  Its 
northern  part  is  hilly,  but  none  of  its  hills  attain  a  height  of  2,000  feet,  whilst  the 
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Nouth,  known  as  tho  Valo  oT  >  <l(iin<»rj?un,  is  ^onorully  lovol.  It  !■  tho  most 
fortilo  portion  of  WuIum,  un(i  limvy  cropH  of  wlitrnt  urts  riiiMod  on  ii  roddiMh  cluy 
Boil.  Tho  const  is  most  irri«j,alur  towardH  tho  wcHt,  whero  tho  pcninsiihi  of  (iowor, 
hotwuon  SwiinMuu  Ihiy  and  Hurry  Inlot,  juts  out  into  tho  Ilristol  (Jhannol.  Off  its 
Bouth-westorn  point  lios  u  MinuU  ishmd,  torminutinpf  in  tho  forhidding  promontory 
known  us  tho  Worm's  lload,  Tho  chiof  rivors  ure  tho  Llwchwr  (fjoughor),  sopu- 
rating  tho  county  from  Carnuirthi'nshiro,  t)io  Tuwo,  tho  Ncuth,  tho  Taf,  and  tho 
Rumnoy,  tho  hiwt  forming  tho  oaMtt-ni  boundary.  Tlio  groat  woalth  of  tho  county 
in  coal  and  iron,  combinod  with  its  running  streams  and  oxcoUpnt  harbours,  has 

Fig.   ;i8.— SWANHBA. 
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caused  its  manufacturing  industry  and  commerce  to  flourish,  and  its  population  is 
more  dense  than  that  of  any  other  county  in  Wales. 

English  is  almost  universally  understood,  although  Welsh  continues  to  be  the 
language  of  the  majority.  There  is  only  one  tract  of  any  extent  within  which 
English  is  spoken  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  Welsh.  This  is  tho  peninsula  of 
Gower,  in  which  Flemish  colonists  established  themselves  in  1103.  It  is  famous  for 
its  cromlechs.  Physically  the  inhabitants  of  this  peninsula  are  said  to  differ  from 
their  neighbours,  and  a  few  words  of  Flemish  survive  amongst  them,  although  they 
have  discontinued  the  use  of  their  mother  tongue  since  the  fifteenth  century.* 

8wan8ea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tawe,  is  an  unattractive  town,  which  owes  its 

•  Varenbergh,  "  Ptttria  Belgica,"  iii. 
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prosperity  to  the  smelting  and  refining  of  copper.  As  eurly  as  the  twelfth 
century,  we  ure  told  by  Borrow,  Swansea  was  known  for  its  castings,  but  it  is  only 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century  that  it  has  grown  into  an  important  scat  of 
industry.  The  miners  of  Cornwall  were  the  first  to  send  their  ores  to  Swansea  to 
be  smelted,  and  so  great  are  the  advantages  conferred  upon  the  town  by  its  wealth 

Fig.  39.— Cakdikk. 
Sciile  1  :  5'.'..VI0. 
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in  coal,  that  copper  ores  from  all  parts  of  the  world  now  find  their  way  to  its 
smelting  furnaces.  The  smoke  ascending  from  the  numerous  chimneys  of  the 
town  poisons  the  atmosphere  and  kills  the  vegetation  on  the  surrounding  hills. 
Swansea  has  excellent  docks,  and  its  foreign  trade,  more  especially  with  France,  is 
of  great  importance.     The  museum  belonging  to  the  Royal  Institution  of  South 
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"Wales  contains  a  valuable  natural-history  collection.  Landore,  a  suburb  of  Swan- 
sea, is  well  known  for  its  steel  works. 

Oi/ntcnuoiif/i,  on  the  western  side  of  Swansea  Bay,  has  grown  into  a  favourite 
watering-place.  The  Neath  enters  Swansea  Bay  to  the  east  of  Swansea.  Briton 
Fern/,  at  its  mouth,  has  iron  and  tin-plate  works,  but  is  surpassed  in  importance 
by  Neath,  a  few  miles  up  the  river,  where  copper  smelting  is  carried  on,  and 
whence  coal  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  Abtrafon,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Avon,  has  copper  works,  and  carries  on  a  large  trade.  The  small  port  of  Porth- 
aml  depends  for  its  prosperity  upon  the  coal  mines  of  Cicmdu,  in  the  interior  of  the 
county.  Still  proceeding  up  the  Bristol  Channel  to  its  narrowest  part,  where  the 
estuary  of  the  Severn  may  be  said  to  begin,  we  find  ourselves  opposite  the  port  of 
Cardiff,  one  of  the  most  important  in  Europe.  Though  commanded  by  an  old 
castle,  in  which  Robert,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  lingered  a  captive  for 
thirty  years,  and  which  has  been  restored  as  a  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute, 
Cardifi"  is  essentially  a  modern  town,  with  broad,  clean  streets.  The  exports  of 
coal  and  iron  from  the  Taff  valley  are  the  great  source  of  its  prosperity,  and  since 
the  opening  of  the  famous  Bute  Docks  its  growth  has  been  rapid.  lioath,  Canton, 
and  Penarth  are  suburbs  of  Cardiff,  and  Llandajf,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  founded  in 
the  fifth  century,  lies  2  miles  to  the  north-west  of  it.  If  s  cathedral  has  recently 
been  restored.  Cowhridge  and  Bridgend  are  the  principal  towns  in  the  Vale  of 
Glamorgan,  which  extends  from  Llandaff  to  Swansea  Bay. 

The  towns  in  the  basin  of  the  Taff  depend  upon  their  collieries  and  iron  works 
for  their  prosperity,  and  like  Cardiff,  tlieir  principal  shipping  port,  they  suffered 
much  during  the  depression  of  trade.  Merthyr  Tydvil,  high  up  in  this 
valley,  and  close  to  the  borders  of  Brecknockshire,  is  the  chief  amongst  them, 
though  it  consists  of  an  agglomeration  of  factories  and  dwelling-houses  rather 
than  of  a  compactly  built  iown.  Its  mines  yield  coal  and  excellent  iron  ore, 
and  as  lime,  which  plays  so  iiaportant  a  part  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  is  found 
close  to  the  coal,  the  conditions  are  as  favourable  as  possible  for  the  development 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  The  whole  of  this  district  is  dotted  over  with  iron 
and  steel  works,  railways  intersect  each  other  in  all  directions,  and  the  lurid  glare 
of  smoking  heaps  of  slag  lights  up  the  night.  The  iron  works  of  Dowlais,  a  suburb 
of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  give  occasionally  employment  to  20,000  men,  and  rank  with  the 
largest  works  of  the  kind  in  existence.  Cyfarthfa,  another  of  these  workmen's  cities, 
formerly  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  casting  all  the  guns  required  by  the  British 
Government.     It  was  here  that  Trevethick  constructed  his  first  traction  engine. 

Abcrdare  and  Mountain  Asfi,  on  the  Cynon,  a  tributary  of  the  Taff ;  Newbridge 
(Pontypridd),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhondda  valley ;  and  other  towns  along  the  canal 
which  connects  Merthyr  Tydvil  with  Cardiff,  are  dependent  upon  their  collieries 
and  iron  works  for  existence.  They  possess  hardly  a  feature  to  mitigate  their 
rough  and  grimy  aspect,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  them  to  the  fine  ruins 
of  the  feudal  stronghold  of  Caerphilly,  8  miles  to  the  north  of  Cardiff,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rumney.    ' 

MoxMOLTHSHiBK  extends   from  the  Rumney  to  the  Lower  Wye,  its  central 
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Fig.  40.— Nkwi'out. 


portion  being  drained  by  the  TJsk.  Along  the  coast  there  are  extensive  "  levels," 
protected  by  embankments  against  the  high  tides  of  the  Severn  ;  but  the  greater 
portion  of  the  county  is  hilly.  The  Sugar-loaf  Hill  (Pen-y-val),  to  the  north  of 
Abergavenny,  rises  to  a  height  of  1,954  feet. 

The  geographical  nomenclature  is  for  the  most  part  Welsh,  but  English  is  now  the 
predominant  tongue,  Welsh  being  spoken  only  in  the  coal  and  iron  regions  to  the 
west  of  the  Usk,  where  its  use  is  perpetuated  by  immigrants  from  adjoining  counties. 

The  towns  to  the  west  of  the  Usk,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sirhowy,  Kbwy,  and 
Llwyd,  engage  in  coal  mining  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  the  chief 
amongst  them  being  Tredegar,  Aherni/chan, 
Blaenaron,  and  Pontj/pool.  Newport,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Usk,  is  their  great  shipping 
port.  It  has  grown  from  a  small  village 
into  a  populous  town,  with  iron  works,  nail 
factories,  wire,  and  nut  and  bolt  works.  Its 
docks  give  access  to  the  largest  vessels,  and 
CaerkoH,  the  Isca  Silurum  of  the  Romans, 
and  residence  of  King  Arthur,  which  lies 
3  miles  above,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Usk,  probably  at  no  time  equalled  it  in  im- 
portance. Higher  up  on  the  Usk  are 
Raglan,  with  the  ruins  of  a  famous  strong- 
hold, and  Abergavenny,  a  manufacturing 
town,  producing  principally  boots  and  shoes. 

Monmouth  (Mynwy),  the  capital  of  the 
county,  is  seated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Monnow  with  the  Wye,  in  the  midst  of 
wooded  hills.  Its  associations  are  altogether 
English.  In  its  castle,  now  a  ruin,  was 
born  Henry  V.,  the  victor  of  Agincourt. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  whose  Latin  Chro- 
nicles Shakspere  made  use  of,  was  a  native 
of  the  town.  The  Wye,  between  Monmouth 
and  Chepstow,  is  renowned  for  its  scenery, 
presenting  an  alternation  of  meadow  lands, 
steep  cliff's,  and  woods  descending  to  the  water's  edge.  The  ruins  of  Tinier n  Abbey 
lie  about  half-way  between  the  two.  Chepstow  (Aberwye),  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  is  a  port  of  some  importance.  Its  castle,  on  a  formidable  cliff  overhanging 
the  river,  was  captured  by  Cromwell,  and  is  now  a  picturesque  ruin. 

Brecknoc:kshire  (Brvcheiniog)  is  an  inland  county,  comprising  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Usk  as  well  as  the  western  slope  of  the  Upper  Wye.  The  Black 
Mountains,  which  in  the  Brecknock  Beacons  attain  a  height  of  2,910  feet,  rise 
boldly  to  the  south  of  the  Usk,  whilst  the  north  is  filled  with  the  wooded  range 
of  the  Mynydd  Epynt  and  other  lofty  hills.  The  arable  land  is  of  limited 
112 
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extent  but  sheep  farming  unci  the  roaring  of  cuttle  are  of  importance.  Coal  and 
"Ir;Lun.l  in  the  south.  Welsh  is  still  the  language  of  tho  n.ajorUy.  but  xs 
losintr  its  hold  upon  the  inhabitants. 

L-ln,orl,  o    Brecon,  on  the  Usk.  centrally  situated,  is  the  county  town.     In 
the  neighlnurhood    of   Llanelly.  near  the  Usk.  not  far  from   the  boundary  o 
Monmouthshire,  are  the  (>/..  iron  works.     i.,.....n.  another    own  -^^^J^ 
its  iron  works  and  collieries,  lies  to  the  south-west,  on  tl-^PP-  ^b^'  ^ 
Y,u,sml,nn  and   Y.M.fcra  are  situate  in  the  extreme  south-west  on  the  Lppcr 
tZIi  virtually  belong  to  the  vast  manufacturing  district  depending  upon 

^"  and  B„m,  the  latter  a  curious  old  place,  with  narrow,  tortuous  streets, 
uro  the  only  remarkable  towns  on  the  Wye. 

R..nx.,LnHK  (M.U-.SVKKU)  is  an  inland  county,  covered  almost  vvholly  with 
desolate  moorlands,  and  very  sparsely  peopled.  The  ^^^J-' ;^f  .  ^^^^J  ;^: 
county  on  the  west  and  south,  is  the  outflow  for  its  watershed,  whilst^  the  Lugg 
and  Arrow,  rising  in  Radnor  Forest  (•2,1G6  feet),  flow  to  the  eastward  into  Here- 
fordshire The  geographical  nomenclature  is  Welsh,  but  Welsh  is  now  only 
understood  by  a  few  old  people  at  Rhayader  and  some  other  remote  localities  on 

'^'pm^^^vZ.^L  county  town,  is  situate  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Lugg;  m.o 
Radnor  lies  at  the  foot  of  Radnor  Forest ;  and  KnigMon  occupies  the  heights  over- 
lookinc.  the  river  Teme.  Offa's  Dyke  passes  through  it.  Llandrmdod,  m  the 
valley^of  the  Wye.  near  Builth.  enjoys  some  reputation  as  a  watering-place. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  CORNISH   TKNINSULA. 

(COUXWALL    AND    DeVONSHIHE.) 

HE  peninsula  formed  almost  wholly  of  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire  constitutes  a  distinct  geographical  province,  which 
resembles  Wales  rather  than  any  other  part  of  England.  It  is  a 
country  of  rocks,  hills,  promontories,  and  heath-covered  ridges. 
Like  the  Cambrian  mountain  region,  its  rocks  belong  to  the  most 
ancient  formations,  and  a  well-marked  depression,  extending  southward  from 
the  valley  of  the  Severn,  separates  it  from  the  rest  of  England.  Cornwall  and 
Wales  also  resemble  each  other  as  respects  the  origin  of  their  inhabitants,  and 
a  like  geographical  position  has  resulted  in  a  certain  analogy  in  the  historical 
development  of  the  two  peoples.  When  we  speak  of  the  Welsh,  our  thoughts 
almost  involuntarily  turn  to  the  neighbouring  people  of  Cornwall. 

Cornwall,  by  its  geological  structure,  is  a  sister-land  of  French  Brittany,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  wide  mouth  of  the  English  Channel.  The  land 
on  both  sides  of  that  arm  of  the  sea  is  composed  of  granite,  schists,  and  palaeozoic 
rocks ;  the  shores  are  indented  by  deep  gulfs  and  bays,  affording  facilities  for  the 
establishment  of  great  naval  stations ;  and  both  peninsulas  terminate  in  promon- 
tories known  as  Land's  End,  or  Finistere.  Climate,  rivers,  soil,  and  inhabitants  all 
resemble  each  other  on  these  two  shores.  Cornwall,  however,  enjoys  the  advantage 
of  being  far  richer  in  mineral  wealth  than  the  French  peninsula.  There  is  no  coal, 
as  in  Wales,  but  rich  lodes  of  copper,  zinc,  and  lead  have  attracted  navigators 
from  the  most  ancient  times,  and  have  proved  the  principal  source  of  prosperity  of 
the  county.* 

A  range  of  hills  of  Devonian  formation  rises  to  the  south  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
and  constitutes,  as  it  were,  the  root  of  the  peninsula.  These  hills  are  separated  by 
valleys,  giving  birth  to  the  head-stream  of  the  Exe,  and  terminate  in  the  west,  in 
the  table-land  of  Exraoor,  some  of  the  summits  of  which  exceed  a  height  of  1,500 
feet.  On  tho  north  this  table-land  is  intersected  by  picturesque  valleys,  and  termi- 
nates in  bold  cliffs.     From  its  summits  we  may  witness  the  continuous  onslaught 

•  Dufrenoy  et  Elio  de  Beaumont,  "  Voyage  metallurgique  en  Anglotcrro." 
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of  the  soil  upon  the  rocks  of  Ilfracomhe,  whilst  in  the  south  the  liind  gnuluiiUy  slopes 
down  towiinls  the  wide  semicircular  bay  bounded  by  Start  Point  and  the  Bill  of 
Portland.  Human  habitations  are  few  and  fui  between  on  this  plateau,  being 
confined  to  handets  and  lonely  farms  hidden  away  in  the  lioUows.  The  slopes 
of  the  hills  are  covered  with  heather  or  short  herbage,  whilst  their  summits 
are  occupied  by  sepulchral  mounds  or  ancient  entrenchments.  The  Quuntock 
Hills,  to  the  east  of  IC.xmoor,  are  the  only  part  of  England  where  the  stag  still 
lives  in  a  wild  state. 

A  second  mountain  mass,  the  Dartmoor,  rises  to  the  west  of  the  river  Exe  into 
the  region  of  pasture,  culminating  in  the  Yeo  Tor  (2,077  feet),  and  High  Wilhuys 

Fig.  41.— TjANu'b  End  and  thk  Lonomiiii's  I.kiiitiidisk. 
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(2,040  feet).  The  nucleus  of  this  mountain  group  consists  of  granite,  and  the 
rivers  which  rise  in  it  diverge  in  all  directiona,  feeding  the  Teign  and  Exe  in 
the  east ;  the  Taw  and  Torridge  in  the  north  ;  the  Tamar,  or  Tamer,  in  the  west ; 
the  Tavy,  Avon,  and  Dart  in  the  south.  The  coast-line  projects  far  to  the  south, 
where  the  spurs  of  Dartmoor  approach  it,  as  if  the  floods  of  the  ocean  had  been 
powerless  in  their  attacks  upon  the  rocks  which  envelop  this  nucleus  of  granite. 
Start  Point,  the  extreme  promontory,  is  thus  named  because  vessels  take  their 
departure  from  it  when  about  to  venture  upon  the  open  ocean.  Two  estuaries 
bound  the  uplands  which  culminate  in  Dartmoor,  viz.  that  of  the  Ex  in  the  east, 
and  that  of  the  Tamar,  which  debouches  upon  many-armed  Plymouth  Sound,  in 
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the  west.  Durtiiioor,  witiiin  its  proin-r  limits,  oovorH  an  aroii  of  200  R(|iiaro 
miles,  uiul  its  population  is  m  spurso  ua  that  of  ICxmoor.  ^luny  of  its  valleys, 
where  villaj^cs  wouhl  he  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  which  sweep  the  heights, 
are  filled  with  peat  and  quaking  "  stables."  I'ilos  of  stone  und  the  sepulchral 
mounds  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  crown  the  summits  of  st»nie  of  the 
tors,  those  enormous  masses  of  granite  which  form  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
scenery.  In  former  times  most  of  the  slopes  were  covered  with  trees,  h>it  they 
have  long  ago  disappeared,  und  the  ancient  Dartmoor  Forest  has  become  the  homo 
of  partridges  and  heath-cocks.  Hidden  away  in  one  of  its  wildest  recesses  lies  the 
small  village  of  Prince  Town  (thus  named  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
owns  most  of  the  surrounding  land),  and  near  it  is  one  of  the  largest  convict 
prisons  in  England. 

The  uplands  of  Cornwall  ore  far  inferior  to  Kxmoor  und  Dartmoor  in  elevation. 
They,  too,  are  dreary  treeless  wastes,  intersected  by  boggy  valleys,  and  are 
composed  of  a  great  variety  of  rocks,  including  limestones  and  schists,  granite  and 
porphyry.  From  Hartland  Point,  which  bounds  Barnstaple  Bay  in  the  west,  a 
range  of  hills  and  small  plateaux  stretches  south  and  south-westward  to  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  its  spurs  terminating  in  cliffs  or  chaotic  masses  of  rock 
along  the  sea-coast.  The  Cornish  heights  culminate  in  Brown  Willy,  1,3G4  feet. 
They  are  bounded  in  the  east  by  the  valley  of  the  Taraar,  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  winding  estuary  of  the  Fal,  which  almost  severs  the  bold  cliffs  forming  their 
western  extremity  from  the  body  of  the  peninsula.  Lizard  Point  (224  (eet),  a 
bold  mass  of  variegated  rock,  surmounted  by  two  lighthouses  lit  by  electricity, 
is  the  southernmost  point  of  England.  Its  latitude  (49°  57')  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  Dieppe,  Amiens,  and  Mayence.  A  small  group  of  hills  to  the  west 
of  the  St.  Ives  and  Mount's  Ejys  terminates  in  the  headlands  of  Cornwall 
and  Land's  End.  The  Scilly  Islands,  which  lie  off  these,  are  now  the  only 
vestiges  of  an  extensive  tract  of  land.  Tradition  tells  us  that  anciently  the  districta 
of  the  Lionesse  and  Lelothsow,  with  forty  villages,  extended  from  Cornwall  to 
these  islands.  An  old  family  bears  on  its  coat  of  arms  a  horse  escaping  from  the 
sea,  in  memory  of  an  ancestor  whom  the  flet  .  v's  of  his  chtirger  saved  from  a 
premature  death  when  these  districts  were  swallov  od  up  by  the  sea.* 

The  aspect  of  the  headlands  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  rocks  composing 
them,  and  the  strength  of  the  winds  and  waves  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
Lizard  Point,  a  mass  of  compact  serpentine,  is  being  gnawed  by  the  waves,  which, 
however,  are  unable  to  break  it  up.  Land's  End  is  a  mass  of  tabular  granite 
weathered  into  huge  blocks,  piled  one  upon  the  other  like  cyclopean  walls. 
Cape  Cornwall,  composed  of  slate,  is  being  split  up  into  laminee.  The  moist 
and  saliferous  air  proves  exceedingly  destructive,  and  on  many  hills  the  rocks 
have  been  broken  into  quadrangular  masses,  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  artificial  structures  raised  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The 
waves,  however,  are  the  principal  agents  of  destruction  along  the  coast.  Vast 
caverns,   locally   known   as  "  Hugos,"   have   been   scooped   out  at  the   foot  of 

•  Carew,  "  SurvRy  of  Cornwall." 
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tlic  cliffH,  uiul  into  tlu'so  fho  wtivea  rusli  with  j?roiit  noise.  Isolutrd  pinnticlos, 
wawliod  by  tlio  ocfuii'H  (biim,  riHo  luyond  tho  lino  of  clid'-^,  whilst  Hunkon  rockn,  t}i(> 
romiiins  ;)t'  iinciont  pronioiitorii'H,  still  break  the  force  ot  tho  waves,  above  which 
they  I'ornieily  rose.  Old  chronieleH  tell  uh  of  hills  and  tracts  of  coast  which  have 
been  swallowed  up  by  tho  sea.  Alount  St.  Michael,  in  Mount's  Day,  rose  formerly, 
like  its  namoako  ofl'  the  coast  of  Normandy,  in  tho  midst  of  a  wooded  plain,  which 

Fig.  42.— Thb  "Ai(mei)  Knkihth,"  niar  Lanu'«  End,  Cuumwall. 


has  disappeared  beneath  the  waves.  The  church  which  crowns  its  summit  is 
referred  to  in  ancient  documents  as  "  Hoar  Kirk  in  the  Wood,"  but  the  famous 
Mount  is  now  alternately  a  peninsula  and  an  island,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
tide.  The  wind,  more  especially  along  the  north  coast,  has  likewise  aided  in 
changing  the  form  of  the  littoral  region,  for  it  has  piled  up  dunes,  or  "  towans," 
which  travel  towards  the  interior  of  the  country  until  "  fixed  "  by  plantations,  or 
consolidated  into  sandstone  through  the  agency  of  the  oxide  of  iron  which  the 
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Mind  contains.*  OsciUations  uf  the  hind  u|ipi>ar  likowino  to  liavu  hud  a  hir^o  nharo 
in  tho  chanf^cs  wi  I'SMod  alouf^  tho  coants  of  Cornwall  and  DfvonHhirc.  On  tho 
beach  which  the  rotirinj?  tide  uncovers  at  the  foot  of  tho  Kxrnoor  cliffs,  alonj; 
the  IJristol  Channel,  may  he  seen  tho  rcniiiins  of  ancient  forests  wliich  can  have 
grown  only  on  dry  land.  Tho  submarine  forest  of  Itabbacombe,  on  tho  soiithorn 
const  of  Devonshire,  between  Tei^nmouth  and  Torquay,  indicates  a  subsidence  of  the 
land  to  the  extent  of  at  least  2<*  feet.  This  subsidence,  however,  was  evidently 
preceded  by  an  upheaval,  for  ancient  beaches  have  been  discovered  far  inland  on 
tho  hillsides.  One  of  the  caverns  of  this  upheaved  coast  yiehh'd  flint  implements, 
which  proves  that  man  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  country  at  a  remote  epoch. f 
Prehistoric  monuments  nre  as  numerous  in  Cornwall  us  in  tho  Celtic  countries  of 
Wales  and  Brittany.  Neither  cromlechs,  "  logans,"  nor  rocking-stonos,  sepulchral 
mounds,  nor  rings  of  unhewn  stonos  arc  wanting  to  give  completouess  to  this  open- 
air  archieological  museum  of  Cornwall. 

Lundy  Island  (40(j  feet),  a  mass  of  granite  9'20  acres  in  extent,  off  Darnstaplc 
Bay,  marks  tho  former  limit  of  the  coast  in  that  direction,  whilst  the  low 
archipelago  of  tho  Scilly  Islands  may  bo  looked  upon  as  an  outlier  of  tho  Cornish 
peninsula.  Only  five  out  of  the  twenty-four  islands  of  this  archipelago  exceed 
250  acres  in  area,  and  they  ulono  are  inhabited. t  Samson,  which  hud  a  few 
inhabitants  in  1851,  has  since  been  abandoned,  not  because  its  inhabitants  wished 
it,  but  by  order  of  the  despotic  proprietor  of  these  islands.  The  inhabitants  of 
Samson,  as  well  as  the  poor  residing  on  the  other  islands,  were  transferred  by  him 
to  tho  mainland,  and  his  tenants  were  ordered  to  keep  only  one  son  with  them,  to 
be  supported  by  the  land.  Those  amongst  them  who  had  numerous  families 
were  obliged  to  send  their  sons  to  sea  or  to  the  ship-yards.^  The  population 
decreases  from  decade  to  decade,  but  the  inhabitants  have  grown  considerably  in 
wealth.  The  people  of  Scilly,  though  very  small  as  fur  as  numbers  go,  are  never- 
theless an  interesting  subject  for  study,  for  amongst  them  the  much- vaunted  theory 
of  an  "  intelligent  despotism  "  has  been  carried  out  with  method  and  to  perfection 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  || 

The  Scilly  Islands  can  boast  of  some  of  the  finest  market  gardens  in  England, 
and  they  are  largely  indebted  to  steam  navigation  for  their  prosperity,  for  by  its 
means  they  are  able  to  supply  the  London  markets  with  early  vegetables.  The 
warm  and  moisture-laden  atmosphere  secures  the  gardeners  of  the  Scilly  Islands, 
and  of  the  neighbouring  coast  of  the  Cornish  peninsula,  against  winter  frosts. 
But  though  the  climate  is  highly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  foliage,  it  does  not 
suit  fruit.  Even  plums  and  apricots  ripen  only  in  exceptionally  dry  seasons.  On 
on  average  there  are  only  six  days  of  real  calm  in  the  year.  The  wind  blows 
almost  without  interruption  from  one  point  of  the  compass  or  the  other,  bringing 


•  Alph.  Esquiros,  "  L'Angletcrre  ot  la  vio  Anglaise." 
t  PengcUy,  Header,  Nov.  19,  1864. 
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%  St.  Mary's,  Tresco,  St.  Martin's,  St.  Ag^es,  Boyer  . 

Nineteen  uninhabited  islands 

§  Population  (1861),  2,627,  (1861)  2,431,  (1871)  2,075. 

II  Froude,  "  Uses  of  a  Landed  Gentry  "  (Paper  read  at  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institute). 
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into  eternity.  An  old  saying  will  have  it  that  out  of  every  ten  natives  of  the 
Scilly  Islands  nine  perish  in  the  sea ;  but  thanks  to  lighthouses,  lightships,  fog 
signals,  life-boats,  and  a  change  in  the  mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants,  this, 
happily,  is  no  longer  true. 

Tho  Cornish  peninsula  is  quite  as  much  a  land  of  mist  and  rain  as  are  the 
Scilly  Islands.  The  annual  rainfall  is  nowhere  less  than  30  inches ;  in  most 
localities  it  exceeds  3  feet,  and  on  the  western  slopes  of  Dartmoor  it  rises  to 
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HO  inrhim.  At  TuviHtock  it  ruiiix  ulinuHt  int'oiMuntly,  ■huwurs  ucooiniM.tiying  thu 
wind  t'roin  whiitovur  (|uurt(>r  it  blow*. 

Many  j^t'uj^rupIitTH  hav«  idoiitilit^d  tlic  Scilly  iMlundn  with  lh«>  CuHMitoridcM  of 
the  unciiMitN,  Hiniply  ht'iutusu  of  tlu-ir  vicinity  to  llio  (voriuHh  nuiu>H.  Hut  thtmo 
(granitic  iHlandH  in  rnility  i-oiituin  only  Iccldo  tnu'oH  of  nn'tal,  while  tln'  rockn  of 
thu  ncighhoiiring  niainhind  abound  in  underground  treiiMureN,  whiidi  have  eertainly 
beon  explored  irum  a  period  anterior  to  CieMar'n  expedition.  Old  mines  dating 
buck  to  that  time  can  ntill  bu  traced,  and  thu  detached,  almost  insular,  rock  niaNNoo 
of  Cornwall  are  undoubtedly  the  (Entry  mil  ides  or  (^aHHitt-rides  visited  bv  the 
traders  of  I'ha>nicia  and  Carthage.  During  the  Homan  ejioch  the  tin  of  Cornwall 
was  sent  u(;roHM  (iaul  to  Marseillen. 

The  lodes  of  Cornwall  are  principally  of  copiM'r  and  tin,  Hometimes  sepa- 
rately, soinotiines  in  combimition.  The  ricliest  lodes  of  tin  have  been  discovered 
in  the  environs  of  I'en/ance,  near  thi*  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  whilst  the  most 
productive  copper  mines  are  some  distance  inland,  more  ospecially  around  Iledr\ith. 
There  are  u  few  mines  which,  after  having  ceased  to  yield  one  metal,  are 
worked  for  the  sake  of  the  other.  In  some  instances  the  ores  are  exceedingly  rich, 
and  near  the  coast  may  be  seen  rocks  dyed  green  by  an  cfHorescen(H<  of  copper  ;  * 
but  as  a  rule  the  Cornish  ores  are  very  poor,  containing  scarcely  '2  per  cent,  of 
tin,  or  from  .'J  to  4  per  cent,  of  copper.  Their  value  depended  ultogcjther  upon 
the  scarcity  of  the  metal  they  yielded,  and  since  the  di.-covery  of  rich  ores  in 
the  United  States,  Bolivia,  Australia,  and  the  8unda  Islands,  it  has  decreased 
very  much.  In  their  search  after  the  precious  ores  the  valiant  miners  of  Corn- 
wall have  sunk  pits  and  excavated  galleries  which  rank  amongst  the  curiosities 
of  England.  Powerful  pumping-engines  have  been  brought  into  requisition  to 
empty  the  mines  of  the  water  which  invades  them  through  fissures  in  the  rocks. 
But  in  the  case  of  mines  many  hundred  fathoms  in  depth  artificial  means  for 
raining  the  water  do  not  suffice,  and  an  adit  conveys  it  directly  to  the  sea. 
The  underground  workings  in  the  mining  districts  of  Gwennap  and  Redruth 
reach  to  a  depth  of  1,750  feet  below  the  surface,  the  galleries  extend  00 
miles,  the  adit  is  7  miles  long,  and  sixty  pumping-engines  daily  remove  100,000 
tons  of  water,  being  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  ton  every  second.  The  timber 
buried  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall  is  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  a  pine  forest  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  covering  140  square  miles. 

Botallack  promontory,  near  Cape  Cornwall,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  rocks 
on  the  coast,  is  more  especially  curious  on  account  of  the  copper  mine  which  is 
hidden  in  its  bowels.  Almost  severed  from  the  mainland  by  a  wide  fissure,  that 
enormous  block  of  rock,  200  feet  in  height,  is  reached  by  narrow  bridges 
constructed  at  a  giddy  height.  Spiral  railways  wind  round  its  flanks,  and  its 
pinnacles  terminate  in  smoking  chimneys.  The  workings  are  continued  for  1,200 
feet  under  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  miners  can  feebly  hear  the  noise  made 
by  the  pebbles  rolling  up  and  down  the  beach.  In  the  neighbouring  mine  of 
Wheal  Cock  the  lode  has  been  followed  to  the  very  bed  of  the  sea,  and  the  hole 

•  Carus.  "  England  and  Scotland  in  1844." 
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plugged  up,  to  prevent  its  irruption.  The  noise  of  rolling  pebbles  and  of  the  surf 
becomes  terrific  when  we  penetrate  this  mine,  and  on  u  tempestuous  day  the  uproar 
is  sufficient  to  cause  even  the  hardiest  miner  to  shudder.  Elsewhere  the  old 
miners  had  the  impruilence  to  follow  a  lode  within  so  short  a  distance  of  the  bed 
of  the  sea,  that  the  latter  broke  through  the  roof  of  the  mine  and  flooded  a  portion 
of  its  galleries.  The  hole,  however,  was  fortunately  stopped  up  by  means  of  a 
plank  platform  covered  with  turf  and  weighted  with  stones.  Another  copper  mine 
to  the  south  of  Penzance  is  often  cited  as  an  instauce  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
Cornish  miners.  It  was  commenced  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  by  a  work- 
Fig.  44.— Thk  UoTALi.AtK  Mine. 


ing  miner,  on  a  part  of  the  beach  which  was  covered  twice  daily  by  the  advancing 
tide.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  only  possible  to  work  for  a  few  hours  of  the 
day.  But  when  the  mine  had  been  enclosed  by  a  wooden  fence  and  joined  to  the 
land  by  a  plunk  bridge,  it  became  possible  to  work  it  continuously,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  the  "  Wherry  "  yielded  considerable  quantities  of  copper.  One 
day,  however,  during  a  storm,  a  vessel  anchored  in  the  neighbourhood,  dragged  her 
anchor,  and  was  helplessly  driven  upon  the  wooden  enclosure.  The  sea  then  once 
more  invaded  the  mine,  which  has  not  since  been  worked.* 

•  Dufrdnoy  ct  Elie  de  Beaumont,  "  Voyage  inotallurgique  en  Anglctorro." 
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But  though  the  miners  of  Cornwall  be  ever  so  persevering,  and  take  advan- 
tage of  every  improvement  in  machinery,  the  cost  of  coal  and  timber  will  not 
enable  them  to  compete  with  other  mining  countries  whose  ores  are  richer.  The 
Stannary  Parliament,  which  used  to  discuss  the  business  connected  with  the  mines, 
meets  no  longer.  Its  last  meetings  took  place  in  Devonshire  in  1749,  in  Cornwall 
in  1752.  Many  of  the  miners  have  sought  new  homes  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  wealth  of  the  mines  diminishes,  the  country  popula- 
tion decreases  in  numbers,  and  the  towns  grow  larger.  Quarries  und  china-clay 
diggings,  though  of  importance,  are  not  sufficiently  so  to  compensate  for  the  mines 
that  had  to  be  abandoned.*  There  remain,  however,  many  sources  of  wealth, 
including  pilchard  and  mackerel  fisheries ;  market  gardens,  from  which  London 
draws  a  large  supply  of  early  vegetables  ;  and  productive  fields,  fertilised  by  the 
calcareous  sand  which  is  spread  over  them.  The  rocks  of  Cornwall  are  poor  in 
carbonate  of  lime,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  rocks  of  Brittany,  but  there  is  an 
abundance  of  marine  organisms,  by  which  the  lime  contained  in  the  water  of  the 
ocean  is  secreted,  and  the  sand  along  the  shore  converted  into  a  valuable  fertiliser. 
For  centuries  this  sand  has  been  utilised  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  soil. 
It  is  more  especially  made  use  of  in  the  vicinity  of  the  little  bay  of  Padstow, 
where  about  100,000  tons  of  it  are  annually  spread  over  the  fields,  this  being  about 
one-fifth  of  the  total  quantity  applied  in  this  manner  throughout  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire.t 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Cornish  peninsula  offered  a  long-continued  resistance  to 
the  Saxon  invaders,  and  in  many  localities  they  still  present  peculiar  features. 
Black  hair,  sallow  complexions,  short  and  broad  skulls,  are  met  with  more 
frequently  than  in  other  parts  of  England.  Many  of  the  women  on  the  south 
coast,  between  Falmouth  and  Lizard  Point,  are  of  a  southern  type,  which  it  has 
been  sought  to  trace  to  an  immigration  from  Spain,  and  indeed  Tacitus  writes  of 
Iberians  who  settled  in  the  country.  A  few  vestiges  of  a  division  into  hostile  clans 
survive  to  the  present  day.  The  old  language,  however,  a  sister  tongue  of  that 
of  Wales,  lives  now  only  in  the  geographical  nomenclature.  For  two  centuries  it 
had  ceased  to  be  commonly  spoken,  and  the  last  woman  able  to  express  herself  in 
the  original  language  of  the  country  died  in  1778  at  Mousehole,  near  Penzance. 
Enthusiastic  philologists  have  raised  a  stone  to  her  memory.  A  few  words 
of  Cornish  have  been  preserved  in  the  local  dialect.  Cornish  literature,  which  has 
been  especially  studied  by  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  is,  he  says,  limited  to  a  glossary  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  a  number  of  "  mysteries  "  of  later  date,  for  the  most  part 
adapted  or  translated  from  the  contemporaneous  literature  current  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  A  society  has  been  formed  in  Cornwall  for  the  purpose  of  publish- 
ing the  ancient  manuscripts.  The  numerous  popular  legends,  which  still  form 
the  stock  of  many  a  simple  story-teller  in  the  remote  villages  of  Cornwall,  have 
been  collected  and  published  in  various  English  works. 

•  In  1844  tho  minea  yielded  152,970  tons  of  copper  ore;  at  present  they  yield  scttrcely  60,000  tona. 
Of  china  clay,  or  kaolin,  about  160,000  tons  arc  annually  exported, 
t  Delesse,  "  Lithologie  du  fond  des  mers." 
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Topography. 

CoRXWALi,,  the  extreme  south-western  county  of  England,  terminates  in  the 
rocky  promontories  of  Lund's  End  and  Lizard  Point.  The  greater  portion  of  its 
area  is  occupied  by  wild  and  barren  moorlands,  surmounted  by  bosses  of  granite 


Fig.  4.5  — Pes/.ancb. 
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and  intersected  by  valleys  with  boggy  bottoms.     Mining,  quarrying,  fishing,  and 
the  cultivation  of  early  vegetables  constitute  the  principal  sources  of  wealth. 

Penzance  is  admirably  seated  upon  the  shore  of  a  fine  semicircular  bay,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  bold  serpentine  rocks. of  liizard  Point,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
heights  which  extend  thence  to  the  Land's  End.    It  is  the  south-westernmost  town 
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in  Englund,  and  is  much  frequented  by  visitors,  who  delight  in  its  equable  climate 
and  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  to  whom  bold  cliffs  of  granite  or  serpentine, 
quarries  and  mines,  and  magnificent  cromlechs,  stone  circles,  logans,  &c.  (see 
page  30),  present  objects  of  attraction.  Penzance  is  the  centre  of  an  important 
mining,  fishing,  and  agricultural  district.  Within  a  radius  of  7  or  8  miles  of 
it  are  situated  some  of  the  most  celebrated  "  setts  "  in  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
including  Botallack  and  its  neighbour  Wheal  Owles,  which  hardly  yields  to  it  in 
reputation.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  breakwater,  and  defended  by  batteries. 
The  town  has  smelting-houses,  and  works  where  serpentine  is  fashioned  into  cups 
and  vases.  It  exports  early  vegetables  and  fish.  Penzance  was  the  birthplace  of 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  to  whom  a  monument  has  been  erected,  and  is  justly  proud 
of  the  scientific  collections  accumulated  by  its  geological,  natural  history,  and 
antiquarian  societies.  Porthcurno,  near  Penzance,  and  other  creeks  in  its  vicinity, 
are  the  points  of  departure  of  three  submarine  cables,  which  connect  England  with 
the  Spanish  ports  of  Santander  and  Vigo,  and  the  Portuguese  village  of  Carcavelloa, 
near  Lisbon,  whence  the  cable  is  carried  on  to  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean. 
In  addition  to  these  a  submarine  cable  connects  Penzance  with  a  lightship  50  miles 
to  the  south-west,  which  hails  all  passing  ships  and  places  them  in  communica- 
tion with  their  owners  in  London.  Madron  and  Ludtjran  are  ancient  market 
towns,  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  Penzance,  but  are  exceeded  in  interest  by  the 
pretty  village  of  Maraziou,  opposite  the  pyramidal  St.  Michael's  Mount,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  an  ancient  causeway,  flooded  eight  hours  out  of  every  twelve. 
The  Mount  rises  to  a  height  of  95  feet,  and  is  crowned  by  an  ancient  castle,  partly 
in  ruins,  commanding  a  magnificent  prospect. 

Helston,  on  the  Looe,  which  enters  the  sea  9  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Lizard 
Point,  depends  upon  mines  and  agriculture  for  such  prosperity  as  it  enjoys. 
Rounding  the  promontory  just  named,  and  its  quarries  of  serpentine,  we  reach  the 
estuary  of  the  Fal,  and  with  it  the  important  town  of  Falmouth,  beautifully  seated 
on  the  shore  of  a  magnificent  harbour,  bounded  in  the  south  by  the  conical 
promontory  surmounted  by  Pendennis  Castle,  and  protected  by  a  breakwater. 
The  harbour  of  Falmouth  is  one  of  the  finest  in  England,  capable  of  sheltering  an 
entire  fleet.  The  town  itself  is  mean,  but  its  environs  abound  in  picturesque 
scenery.  Penryu,  on  an  inlet  of  Falmouth  Harbour,  is  known  for  its  granite 
quarries.  St.  Mawest,  opposite  Falmouth,  boasts  an  ancient  castle  erected  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  Proceeding  up  the  beautiful  haven  at  the  entrance  of  which 
lie  Falmouth  and  St.  Mawes,  and  which  is  known  as  Carrick  Roads,  we  reach 
Truro,  the  finest  town  in  Cornwall,  and  recently  created  an  episcopal  see.  Truro 
has  smelting-houses  and  paper-mills,  and  exports  the  ores  obtained  from  the 
neighbouring  mines.  Like  Penzance,  it  can  boast  of  its  museum  and  scientific 
institutions.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Richard  and  John  Lander,  the  African 
travellers.     A  cathedral  of  noble  proportions  is  being  raised. 

Roimding  Dodman  Head,  we  reach  Mevagisucy,  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the 
pilchard  fishery,  and  farther  north  the  small  town  of  Charlcatouu,  which  is  the  port 
of  St.  Amtell,  known  for  its  china-clay  diggings  and  potteries.     Par,  on  the 
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northern  side  of  St.  Austell  Buy,  has  a  small  harbour  defended  by  a  breakwater, 
and  exports  china  cliiy  and  iron  ore  from  the  neighbouring  mines  of  St.  Blazei/. 

Foitri/,  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  same  name,  has  an  excellent  harbour, 
defended  by  forts  and  batteries,  and  much  frequented.  Three  hundred  years  ago 
Fowey  was  the  most  important  maritime  city  in  the  south-west  of  England.  The 
site  of  Falmouth  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  a  solitary  house,  whilst  Fowey 

Fig.  46.— Falmouth  and  Thuho. 

Scale  1  :  175,000. 
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furnished  Edward  III.  with  forty-seven  vessels  for  the  siege  of  Calais.  It  was  a 
noted  place  for  pirates,  and  its  mariners  occasionall>  oven  fought  vessels  from  other 
English  ports,  including  those  of  Rye  and  Winchelsea.  The  town  was  burnt  by 
the  French  in  1457.  LoHhcithkl  is  higher  up  on  the  Fowey,  which  yields  excellent 
trout  and  smelts. 

Emt  and  West  Looi>  are  two  old-fashioned  fishing  villages  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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rivor   Looe,  which  affords  ucc:^s8  to  the  old  mining  town  of  Liskeard.     Granite 
and  ores  are  the  principal  articles  of  export. 

The  north-western  coast  of  Cornwall  is  fur  poorer  in  good  harbours  than  the 
south-east  coast.  The  most  important  is  St.  Iir-s,  the  principal  seat  of  the 
pilchard  fishery.  It  is  a  quaint  '■Id  town  at  the  entrance  to  a  fine  bay,  on  which  is 
also  situated  the  small  port  of  Hayle.  Both  export  the  produce  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mining  district,  the  centres  of  which  are  Redruth,  Camborne,  and  Phillock. 

New  Quay,  farther  north,  exports  a  little  iron  ore.  Padstow,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Cumel,  has  an  indifferent  harbour,  but  is  of  some  importance  on 
account  of  its  fisheries  and  coasting  trade.  It  is  a  very  ancient,  but  by  no  means 
an  attractive  place.  Following  the  Camel  upwards,  we  reach  Bodmin,  the  county 
town,  but  not  otherwise  remarkable,  and  Camel/ord,  near  the  head  of  that  river. 
In  its  neighbourhood  are  the  slate  quarries  of  Delaholc.  Once  more  resuming  our 
voyage  along  the  cliff-bound  coast,  we  pass  the  castle  of  Tintugel  on  its  lofty  rock, 
and  reach  Budc  Haven,  at  the  mouth  of  a  canal,  by  which  tons  of  sand  containing 
carbonate  of  lime  are  transported  inland. 

The  only  place  of  importance  in  the  interior  of  the  county  not  yet  noticed  is 
Launceston,  with  a  fine  Gothic  church  and  a  ruined  castle,  on  the  Attery,  a 
tributary  of  the  Tamar,  which  separates  Cornwall  from  Devonshire. 

Devonshike  is  noted  throughout  England  for  its  picturesque  scenery,  its  rich 
pasture-lands,  orchards,  and  copper  mines.  The  north  of  the  county  is  occupied  by 
the  treeless  moorlands  of  Exmoor,  the  centre  by  the  equally  sterile  Dartmoor 
Forest ;  in  the  east  the  Black  Downs  extend  into  the  county  from  Dorsetshire ;  but 
the  south  is  rich  in  orchards,  and  hence  is  known  as  the  "Garden  of  Devonshire." 

Plymouth,  with  its  sister  towns  of  Devonport  and  Stonehotiae,  has  grown  into  the 
greatest  centre  of  population  on  the  south-west  coast  of  England.  No  other  town  has 
been  so  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  expeditions  of  war  and  discovery. 
It  was  from  Plymouth  that  Sir  Francis  Drake  started  in  1577,  and  Cook  in  1772. 
Although  a  town  of  war,  girdled  by  fortifications,  with  crenellated  walls  occupying 
every  point  of  vantage,  Plymouth  is  nevertheless  a  beautiful  town.  From  the 
surrounding  heigiits  and  from  the  walks  which  line  the  quays  we  look  in  all 
directions  upon  bays  and  inlets  of  the  sea  studded  with  vessels.  Here  steamers 
glide  swiftly  from  shore  to  shore;  there  sailing  vessels  are  anchored  in  the 
roadstead ;  farther  away  we  look  upon  men-of-war  and  huge  hulks  towering 
above  the  water;  whilst  on  the  open  sea,  which  glistens  beyond  the  break- 
water, may  be  seen  passing  vessels  with  swollen  sails.  Kight  oppusite  to  the  town 
rise  the  heights  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  clad  with  fine  trees,  divided  by  broad 
avenues  into  picturesque  masses.  When  the  sun  lights  up  the  landscape  we 
might  almost  fancy  ourselves  transported  to  some  Italian  city  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean seaboard,  the  delusion  being  heightened  by  the  clustering  pines.  The 
magnificent  roadstead  of  Plymouth,  known  as  the  "Sound,"  covers  1,800  acres, 
and  receives  the  tribute  of  the  rivers  Plym  and  Tamar,  the  estuary  of  the 
first  forming  the  harbour  of  Catwater  on  the  east,  and  that  of  the  latter  the 
Hamoaze  on  the  west.     The  harbour  was  long  exposed  to  the  heavy  sea  which 
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rolled  into  the  Sound  with  the  southerly  gules,  often  causing  great  dtimnge.  To 
remedy  this  defect  a  breiikwuter,  5,100  feet  in  length,  has  been  constructed 
across  its  middle.  This  stupendous  work  wus  commenced  in  1^'12  by  Ronnie, 
and  completed  in  1846  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £2,000,000  sterling.  About  two 
million  and  a  half  tons  of  blocks  of  coarse  marble  have  been  employed  in  its 
construction.     It  is  continually  requiring  repairs,  for  during  severe   gales  the 


Fig.  47.— Plymouth. 
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blocks  composing  it,  notwithstanding  their  weighing  between  60  and  80  tons,  are 
often  forced  from  their  positions,  whilst  the  destructive  work  of  the  pholades,  or 
pittocks,  is  going  on  at  all  times,  converting  the  solid  rock  into  pumice-like  masses. 
More  than  once  this  barrier  has  been  broken  through  by  the  sea,  and  it  is  on  record 
that  a  helpless  vessel  was  washed  over  the  breakwater  by  the  infuriated  waves,  and 
landed  in  the  inner  Sound.*     Experts  assert  that   the  height  of  the  breakwater 

•  Carus,  "  England  and  Scotland  in  1844." 
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above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  insufficient,  in  consequence  of  which  the  waves 
wash  over  it  during  gales,  transmitting  their  uudulutory  movement  as  fur  as  the 
inner  harbour.* 

Plymouth,  in  addition  to  its  breakwater,  can  boast  of  other  remarkable 
engineering  works,  testifying  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  possessed  by  Englishmen. 
The  Royal  William  victualling-yards  in  the  modern  towu  of  Stonchouse  cover  an 
area  of  14  acres  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  which  separates  the  Sound  from 
the  harbour  of  Hamoaze.  Devonport,  which  is  still  confined  within  a  bastioncd 
wall,  possesses  one  of  the  great  dockyards  of  the  kingdom,  whilst  far  out  at  sea  the 
proximity  of  Plymouth  is  revealed  by  a  lofty  lighthouse,  boldly  raised  upon  a  rock 
in  mid-channel.  Shipwrecks  were  formerly  frequent  on  the  group  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  rocks,  one  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  lighthouse.  The  first  structure 
was  erected  in  1696.  It  was  of  wood,  and  a  storm  in  1703  completely  washed  it 
and  its  architect  away.  Another  lighthouse  was  built,  1706 — 1709,  also  of  wood, 
but  was  burned  in  1755.  The  third  structure  was  constructed  by  Smeaton,  1757 — 59. 
It  is  noted  for  its  strength  and  the  engineering  skill  it  displays,  and  rises  to  a 
height  of  85  feet,  its  light  being  visible  at  a  distance  of  13  miles.  This  structure 
still  stands,  but  it,,  also,  is  doomed  to  disappear,  for  the  rock  it  occupies  is  slowly, 
but  surely,  being  undermined  by  the  waves.  The  new  lighthouse,  now  in  course  of 
construction,  will  rise  to  the  stupendous  height  of  180  feet,  and  its  light  will  thus  be 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves. 

Plymouth,  with  its  sister  cities,  depends  for  its  prosperity  in  a  large  measure  upon 
the  Government  establishment  of  which  it  is  the  seat.  Its  coasting  trade  is  exten- 
sive, but  not  so  its  commerce  with  foreign  countries.  Ship-building  and  the  refining 
of  sugar  are  the  principal  industries.  Amongst  the  public  buildings  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  new  Guildhall,  the  Athenseum,  with  a  valuable  museum,  and 
the  public  library.  Plympton,  a  small  market  town  to  the  east  of  Plymouth,  was 
the  birthplace  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Proceeding  up  the  Tamar,  we  pass  beneath  the  wonderful  Albert  Suspension 
Bridge,  which  spans  the  river  at  a  height  of  260  feet,  and  has  a  length  of  2,240 
feet.  It  connects  the  Devonshire  side  of  the  river  with  Saltash,  a  small  town  in 
Cornwall,  noted  for  its  acres  of  vineries,  in  which  tons  of  grapes  are  grown 
every  year.  Higher  up  on  the  Tamar  we  reach  Mortcelham  Quay,  the  port  of  the 
mining  town  of  Tavistock,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal,  running  for  a 
considerable  distance  through  a  tunnel.  Tavistock,  on  the  Tavy,  and  at  the 
western  foot  of  Dartmoor,  has  copper  and  lead  mines.  About  7  miles  to  the  east 
of  it  lies  the  village  of  Prince  Town,  with  a  convict  establishment. 

Salcombe  River,  the  sinuous  estuary  of  the  Avon,  penetrates  far  into  the 
southernmost  portion  of  Devonshire.  Salcombe  Regis  occupies,  a  magnificent 
position  near  its  mouth.  Its  equable  temperature  has  earned  for  it  the  epithet  of 
the  "  English  Montpelier."     Here  oranges  and  lemons  ripen  in  the  open  air. 

Rounding  Start  Point,  we  reach  the  estuary  of  the  river  Dart,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  commanded  by  the  ancient  town   of  Dartmouth.      Its  houses  rise  tier 

•  Cialdi,  "  On  Wave  Action."    ifetK*  m«ri<i«te  <•<  wfoMio/*,  January,  1876. 
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abovo  tier  on  tho  hillsides.  Dartmouth  has  a  convenient  harbour.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Nowcoiiien,  tho  improver  of  the  steum-eiigine.  Higher  up  on  the 
Durt  rises  Tofnrn,  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  and  still  farther  inland  is 
AMiirton,  u  raining  town,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  cider  district  of  South 
Hams. 

Several  towns  of  note  are  seated  upon  the  shore  of  Tor  Bay.     Brixham,  on  its 
south  side,  is  the  principal  fishing  town  of  Devonshire,  about  two  hundred  trawlers 

Fig.  48.—  Smeaton's  Kduvstonk  Liuhthol-se.  "''  ^' 


belonging  to  its  port.  Its  harbour  is  protected  by  a  breakwater.  It  was  here 
that  William  of  Orange  landed  in  1688.  Paignton,  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  has 
a  small  harbour.  Torquay,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  bay,  rises  in  terraces 
above  the  magnificent  quay,  whilst  the  surrounding  heights  are  studded  with 
villus.  It  is  the  most  important  seaside  resort  on  the  south  coast  of  England 
to  the  Avest  of  Brighton,  its  equable  climate  and  the  shelter  afforded  by  the 
surrounding  heights  also  attracting  a  large  number  of  persons  suffering  from 
consumption.     The  influx  of  bathers  and  invalids  has  caused  the  population  of 
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the  town  to  incrouHu  rupidly,  und  )iuh  ^ivvn  riao  to  a  conBidorablo  lu<-al  trade,  ita 
HTtiuU  port  now  being  fretiuently  (Towdud  wit)i  aliipping.  Kont'ti  Hole,  near 
T(»r(iuiiy,  und  a  ainiilur  cuvern  neur  lirixlium,  are  reniurkublu  on  account  of  the 
stone  iniplenienta,  huniun  remuina,  und  bones  of  uniinulH  which  huve  been  found  in 
them.  The  fuaail  fuuuu  of  thcHo  underground  gullerioM  ombraeeH  forty-aix  or  forty- 
seven  ap<H .  H  of  animals,  including  the  bear,  otter,  fox,  wolf,  hyena,  panther,  stug, 
ox,  pig,  rhinoceros,  und  elephant,  und,  uniougst  the  amuUer  unimul^,  the  niouae.* 
Flint  implements,  which  first  uttructod  tlie  notice  of  men  of  science,  were  discovered 
between  IN'iij  and  1841.  Kent's  Hole  has  been  known  for  centuries,  and,  accord- 
Fig.  41).— EllDYSTOHB  HOCKH. 
From  un  Aduiinilty  Cbort. 
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ing  to  local  tradition,  it  owes  its  name  to  a  falcon  which  flew  into  it  and  reappeared 
in  the  county  of  Kent. 

St.  Mary  Church,  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  north  of  Torquay,  has  marble  and 
terra-cotta  works.  Teignmouth  has  marble  works,  and  exports  potter's  clay  and 
cider,  besides  granite  from  the  Heytor  quarries.  Newton  Abbot  and  Woolhorottgh 
He  5  miles  inland,  whilst  Bovey  Tracey,  known  to  geologists  for  its  lignite  coul 
beds  and  diggings  of  potter's  clay,  occupies  the  centre  of  a  valley  which  joins  that 
of  the  Teign  on  the  east.     Datrluh,  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Teignmouth, 


*  MacEnery ;  Pengpelly,  "  Kent's  Hole ; "  Boyd  Dawkins  (Journal  of  the  Otological  Society,  vol.  zxv. 
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at  tho  foot  of  iitc('|>  clifTM,  hiiN  grown  from  ii  hiiiuII  HMhing  villiigu  into  u  fuHliion- 
Mr  watt'riiij(-l»lii«'i>. 

/iniiiiiif/i  (■(iininandN  tli(t  (Mitrancc  to  tliu  I'Ntuary  of  tho  rivor  l''.xi>.  It  Ih  chann- 
inglv  Hitiiatrd,  aii<l  is  much  ri'Mortcd  to  hy  m>a-b.ith(*rH.  ANct'iiiling  lli<>  I')x(>,  wo 
ri'ach  TojiM/itiin,  which  \\nn  ship  yards  and  ro|M'-walkM,  and  in  conniTtfd  by  a  ithip 
canal,  I •'»  foot  doop,  with  tho  city  of  Kxotor.  Tho  I'lxo  in  auid  to  have  lioon  forntorly 
nuvigablo  for  wa-going  vohwIh  a«*  far  aa  the  ijuayN  of  Kxutor,  but  tho  niuniciiHility 
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having  offended  the  neighbouring  nobility  by  forbidding  inhabitants  of  the  town 
to  appear  in  the  livery  of  a  lord  without  previously  obtaining  the  license  of*  the 
mayor  and  his  council,  an  Earl  of  Devon  had  the  water  dammed  above  Topsham, 
and  thus  caused  the  river  to  silt  up  rapidly.  The  village  of  Topsham,  which 
was  his  property,  then  became  the  port  of  the  whole  district.  It  is,  however,  far 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Exe  became  silted  up  through  the  slow  opera- 
tion of  natural  agencies. 
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E-ri'ln'  IN  proiuMy  aoutfd  upon  u  utoop  hill  on  tho  loft  bank  of  the  Mxo.  This 
unciont  cupitul  of  tho  Wont  SiixonM,  whoso  roni>*tun('«  to  iho  Norniun!^  wum  brokon 
by  tho  miiMHiicro  ordorod  by  William  tho  ('oii(|iioror  in  I<IH'»,  Ntill  pomhonnob  Mov»'ral 
roniarkublc  inotliii  \til  buildings,  including  tho  romuin«  of  tho  Norman  cuBtlc  of 
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Rougemont,  portions  of  the  old  city  walls,  a  Guildhall  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and,  above  all,  its  cathedral.  This  edifice  was  erected  between  1107  and  1206 ;  it 
boasts  of  fine  stained-glaas  windows,  curious  paintings  on  stone,  and  beautiful  wood 
carvings,  and  is  the  only  church  in  England  which  has  transeptal  towers.    Amongst 
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modern  buildings  the  most  striking  is  the  Albert  Museum.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  Exeter  was  the  centre  of  the  English  woollen  industry,  since 
transferred  to  Yorkshire.  Credifon,  7  miles  to  the  north-west,  on  the  river  Greedy, 
a  tributary  of  the  Exe,  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  prosperous  agricultural  district.  The 
parish  of  Saiir/fonf,  near  it,  is  said  to  be  the  most  fertile  in  all  Devonshire. 
Ticertoii,  a  place  of  some  importance  on  the  Upper  Exe,  engages  in  the  lace  trade 
and  net-making. 

Sidinoiith  and  Axmoitth  are  favourite  watering-places  to  the  east  of  the  Exe. 
Sidmouth,  in  a  narrow  glen  formed  by  the  river  Sid,  occupies  a  site  of  striking 
beai'.y,  red  cliffs  of  Devonian  sandstone  presenting  a  charming  contrast  to  the 
white  sand  of  the  beach  and  the  greenish  floods  of  the  English  Channel.  Axmouth,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  become  famous  through  a  landslip  which  occurred  in  December, 
1839,  and  has  formed  the  subject  of  careful  observation  on  the  part  of  Sir  Charles 

Fig.  52.  — EXETEII    CXTHEnRAL. 
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Lyell  and  other  geologists.  A  mass  of  chalk  and  sandstone,  resting  upon  a  bed  oi" 
sand,  had  become  thoroughly  saturated  with  water.  The  sand  being  unable  any 
longer  to  support  the  superincumbent  mass,  the  whole  of  it  slid  down  upon  the 
beach,  producing  a  rent  4,000  feet  long,  250  feet  wide,  and  100  to  150  feet  deep. 

Honlton  and  Ottevy  St.  Mart/,  both  on  the  river  Otter,  and  Colyton,  on  the 
river  Axe,  are  the  principal  seats  for  the  manufacture  of  pillow  lace.  Honiton  is 
noted  for  its  cleanliness,  Ottery  St.  Mary  for  its  church,  which  is  an  imitation  of 
Exeter  Cathedral  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  Colyton  for  its  flint-built,  slate-covered 
houses.  A.nnimtc}',  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Axe,  has  a  famous  old  church,  and 
was  formerly  noted  for  its  carpets,  but  their  manufacture  has  been  discontinued 
since  1835. 

Barnstaple  is  the  principal  town  in  North  Devonshire.  It  lies  in  a  verdant 
valley  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Taw,  has  ship-yards,  potteries,  and  a  few 
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other  manufactures,  and  a  port  accessible  to  coastinp;  vessels.  It  is  much  frequented 
by  tourists  on  their  way  to  the  delightful  wotering-pluces  of  Ilfracombe  and  Lijii- 
mouth,  at  the  foot  ff  the  cliffs  and  escarpraentM  in  wliich  Kxraoor  Forest  terminates 
towards  the  Bristol  Channel.  South  Moltoti,  in  the  interior  of  the  county,  to  the 
south-east  of  Barnstaple,  has  iron  mines.  Bitlv/ord,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Torridge, 
which  is  tributary  to  that  of  the  Taw,  posscf^ses  greater  facilities  for  navigation, 
its  quays  being  accessible  to  vessels  of  500  tons  burden,  Nortlinm  lies  to  the 
north  of  it,  on  the  estuary.  Wi'xfward  Ho .'  on  the  open  ocean,  to  the  west  of 
it,  is  rising  into  favour  as  a  watering-place,  Torriiifjfoii,  where  leather  gh)ve8  are 
made,  is  the  only  town  of  any  importance  on  the  Torridge  above  Bideford. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BASIN  OF  THK  SEVEUX  AND  THE  BRISTOL  CHANNEL. 

(SHKOrsimiE,    WoKtESTEllHHIKE,    WaUWICKSHIHE,    HbUEFOKDHHIRB,  (jrLOUCESTKlWHlKB,    S0MEK8ET8HIRB. ) 

Geneuai,  Featires. 

HE  upper  watershed  of  the  Severn  lies  within  Wales,  but  no  sooner 
has  that  river  become  navigable  than  it  crosses  the  boundary  into 
England,  and,  sweeping  round  to  the  south  and  south-west,  it  irri- 
gates the  gently  inclined  plains  bounded  by  the  distant  escarpments 
of  table-lands.  The  six  shires  whose  boundaries  approximately 
coincide  with  those  of  the  basin  of  the  Severn,  including  therein  the  Avon 
and  other  rivers  tributary  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  are  distinguished,  upon  the 
whole,  for  gentle  undulations,  fertility  of  soil,  beauty  and  variety  of  scenery, 
and  facility  of  communication,  and  they  have  consequently  attracted  a  large 
population. 

Still,  along  the  "Welsh  boundary  there  rise  a  few  hills  which  are  almost 
entitled  to  be  called  mountains.  A  range  of  heights,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  1,250 
feet,  occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  the  wide  curve  formed  by  the  Severn.  This  is 
the  Long  Mynd,  which  is  of  very  humble  aspect,  if  compared  with  the  Snowdon 
and  other  mountain  giants  of  Wales,  but  famous  in  the  geology  of  England  as 
being  the  "  foundation-stone,"  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  country,  for  it  was 
around  tjiis  small  nucleus  of  Cambrian  rocks  that  the  more  recent  sedimentary 
strata  were  deposited.*  The  Long  JSlynd  and  other  ranges  in  that  part  of 
Shropshire  are  joined  on  the  one  side  to  the  hills  of  Wales,  whilst  in  the 
north-east  they  extend  to  the  Severn,  and  may  be  traced  even  beyond  that  river, 
where  the  Wrekin  (1,320  feet)  rises  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  county.  The  view 
from  its  summit  is  superb,  extending  from  Derbyshire  to  Snowdon.  The  range 
of  the  Clee  Hills  (1,788  feet),  somewhat  more  elevated  than  the  Long  Mynd, 
stretches  to  the  southward,  and  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Severn  in  the  west.  It 
is  continued  in  the  Malvern  Hills  (1,396  feet),  famous  for  the  diversity  of  their 
scenery,  the  purity  and  salubrity  of  their  air,  their  variety  of  vegetation,  and  the 

•  Murcbison,  "  Siliirin  :  The  History  of  the  Oldest  Rocks." 
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virtue  of  their  medicinal  springs.  Whilst  the  Malvern  Hills  are  covered  with 
villas  and  hotels,  the  Forest  of  I)ean,  to  the  south  of  them,  has  hecome  a  groat 
centre  of  industry,  abounding  in  coal  and  iron.  Dean  Forest,  notwithstanding  its 
coal-pits  and  blast  furnaces,  is  a  picturesque  district,  comprising  some  20,000  acres 
of  wild  woodland,  producing  some  of  the  finest  timber  in  the  country. 

Of  the  ranges  which  bound  the  vale  of  the  Severn  on  the  east,  the  Cotswold 
Hills,  rising  in  Cleeve  Hill  to  a  height  of  1,1^54  feet,  are  the  most  important. 
These  hills  are  named  after  their  "  cots,"  or  shepherds'  huts,  and  have  in  turn 
given  their  name  to  one  of  the  most  highly  prized  breeds  of  sheep,  whose  excellence 
is  due  to  the  short  and  savoury  grass  which  grows  upon  the  oolitic  rocks.     This 

Fig.  63. — PRoMoNToniEs  and  Beach  op  WERTOff-srpEK-MAUE. 
SeUe  1 :  185,0un. 
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range  terminates  in  the  hills  which  form  so  fine  an  amphitheatre  around  Bath,  on 
the  Avon,  and  may  be  traced  even  beyond  that  river,  where  there  are  a  few 
heights  belonging  to  the  same  geological  formations.  The  environs  of  Bath 
are  well  known  for  their  fossil  wealth.  Here  cuttle-fish  of  gigantic  size  have 
been  found,  which  still  retained  pigment  fit  for  use,  notwithstanding  the  count- 
less ages  that  must  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  its  secretion  by  the  living 
organism. 

Towards  its  mouth  the  valley  of  the  Severn  is  almost  shut  in  by  spurs  thrown 

off  from  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  range  of  the  Cotswold  s.     To  the  north  of 

this  ancient  barrier  the  vale  of  Gloucester  widens,  its  shape  being  that  of  a 

triangle  whose  opex  lies  in  the  south.      The  rocks  spread  over  the  valley  of 
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the  Severn  und  thut  of  its  uffluent,  the  Avon,  are  triussic,  but  there  was  a 
time  when  runj.^t'8  of  carboniferous  liniestone  extended  right  across  the  Bristol 
Channol,  connecting  the  hills  of  Somerset  with  those  of  Wules.  The  Mendip 
Hills  (1,0(17  foot)  ure  u  remnant  of  this  formation,  und  so  are  the  three  parallel 
ridgos  near  Weston-super-Mare,  which  jut  out  into  the  Bristol  Channel.  The 
cape  facing  thorn  in  Wales  belongs  to  the  same  formation,  us  do  also  the  forti- 
fied islands  of  Steepholm  ("240  feet)  and  Flatholm,  which  connect  the  fragments 
of  the  ancient  limestone  range,  which  has  disappeared  through  long-continued 
erosive  action.  These  islands,  together  with  the  sund-banks  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, form  the  natural  boundary  between  the  estuary  of  the  Severn  and  the  Bristol 
Channol. 


The  Severn,  in  comparison  with  the  great  rivers  of  continental  Europe,  is 
only  a  feeble  stream.  About  30  inches  of  ruin  fall  within  its  basin,  and  this 
amount  would  be  sufficient  to  sustain  a  river  discharging  11,000  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second  throughout  the  year,  if  large  quantities  were  not  absorbed  by  the 
vegetation,  sucked  up  by  the  soil,  or  evaporated  into  the  air.  It  is  only  by  the 
construction  of  locks  that  the  Severn,  up  to  Worcester,  has  been  converted  into 
a  navigable  river,  having  an  average  depth  of  nearly  8  feet.  The  Wye,  Usk, 
Lower  Avon,  and  other  rivers,  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  estuary  of  the 
Severn,  are  usually  looked  upon  as  its  affluents,  though  in  reality  they  are 
independent  rivers,  having  their  proper  regime,  and  forming  minor  estuaries  of 
their  own.  Including  these,  the  Severn  drains  an  area  of  8,119  square  miles;  it 
discharges  on  an  average  5,300  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  a  quantity  raised  to 
12,000  cubic  feet  when  it  is  in  flood.* 

In  no  other  part  of  Europe  does  the  tide  rise  to  the  same  height  as  in  the 
Bristol  Channel  and  the  estuary  of  the  Severn.  In  reality  we  have  to  do  here 
with  three  tidal  waves,  which  enter  the  channel  simultaneously,  and  increase  in 
height  and  vehemence  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  they  meet  with  on  their 
progress  up  the  funnel-shaped  estuary.  One  of  these  tidal  waves  originates  in  the 
open  Atlantic,  and  travels  along  the  coast  from  the  Land's  End ;  the  second  is 
thrown  back  by  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  enters  through  the  centre  of  the  channel ; 
a  third  arrives  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Irish  Sea,  coalesces  with  the  former  off 
St.  David's  Head,  and  thus  doubles  its  height.  This  enormous  mass  of  water, 
discoloured  by  the  waste  of  the  land  resulting  from  its  erosive  action,  rushes  up 
the  channel  with  considerable  velocity,  producing  a  rise  at  ordinary  tides  of  40  to 
43  feet.     At  spring  tides  the  rise  at  Chepstow,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wye,  is  60 


*  Kivtrs  which  discliarge  themsolvrs  into  the  estuarj-  of  the  Severn:— 

Drninoee  RnBin.                           Lenvth. 
8q.  Miles.                                  Miles. 

-Vvsrngp, 

Cubic  Feet. 

Severn     . 

4,3dU                                    la8 

6,300  per  sec 

Avon  of  Bristol 

891                                      62 

l.iOO         „ 

Wye 

1.609                                    135 

2,100         „ 

Usk. 

540                                      65 

880 

Smaller  rivers . 

729                                  186 

1,000         „ 

Total 

8,119                                    606 

10,380         „ 
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feet.  The  Severn  estuary  presents  the  aspect  of  u  river  only  at  low  water, 
when  in  some  places  it  is  no  more  than  from  700  to  900  feet  wide.  Sand- 
banks and  ledges  of  rock  then  niuko  their  iippourunce  above  the  wator,  and 
vessels  which  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  rising  tide  to  reach  their  port  of  desti- 
nation are  obliged  to  cast  anchor  in  some  favourable  spot,  until  thi-  next  tide 
enables  them  to  proceed  on  their  voyage.  At  low  water  the  Lower  Severn  is 
scarcely  navigable,  and  even  the  mouths  of  the  Wye  and  Avon  are  sometimes 
inaccessible.     As  to  the  fishing- smacks,  they  allow  the  retiring  tide  to  leave  them 

Fig.  54.— Ukihtol  Channel. 
Prom  an  AdmiriUty  Omrt. 
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high  and  dry  upon  a  sand-bank.  From  afar  the  fishermen  see  the  shining  crest  of 
the  approaching  tidal  wave ;  soon  the  river  is  arrested  in  its  flow  and  turned  back 
upon  itself ;  the  sand-bank  grows  less  and  less  ;  the  waves  approach  the  sides  of 
the  vessel ;  they  burrow  in  the  sand  in  which  its  keel  is  embedded,  and  gradually 
uplift  it.  The  steersman  once  more  grasps  the  helm,  and  he  finds  himself  afloat, 
where  but  a  few  minutes  before  there  extended  a  mere  waste  of  sand.  In  the  upper 
and  narrower  part  of  the  estuary,  where  the  interval  between  low  and  high  water 
is  very  short,  the  advancing  tide-wave  rushes  suddenly  up,  and  forms  a  dangerous 
bore.     At  spring  tides  this  bore  is  felt  as  high  up  as  Gloucester,  and  owing  to  its 
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Buddoniit'ss  is  diingoi-oiis  to  HmuU  cruft.  Shouta  of  •'  Flood  0!  iloud  O  I  "  horuld 
its  iipproiic'h,  and  warn  l)oatnu>n  to  pn'puro  to  meet  itg  Hhock.  The  tido-wuvcs, 
e.spi'c'ially  wlii'n  u  high  wind  blows  up  channel,  tretiuontly  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  coast  lands,  and  ntiles  of  sea-wuU  have  been  constructed  for  their  protec- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  sand-banks  in  the  channel  of  the  Severn  are  of  considerable  extent, 
that  known  as  the  Welsh  Grounds,  for  instance,  covering  an  area  of  10  square 
miles.     They  have   been  utilised,  in  a  few  eases,  for  the  construction  of  piers, 

Fig.  6o.— I5aii.wav  Fkkuy  at  Pouthkkwbt. 
Scale  1  :  TA.OOO. 
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as  at  Portskewet,  where  a  railway  ferry-boat  crosses  the  river  at  regular  intervals. 
Until  (luite  recently  the  first  bridge  met  with  on  ascending  the  Severn  was  that  of 
Gloucester,  but  since  1879  a  railway  bridge  has  spiinned  the  river  at  the  Sharpness 
Docks,  above  the  entrance  to  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Ship  Canal.  Including 
a  masonry  approach,  thiti  bridge  has  a  total  length  of  4,1G2  feet.  It  is  comjiosod 
of  bowstring  girders,  carried  on  cast-iron  cylinders  filled  with  concrete.  Two  of  its 
spans  have  a  width  of  3"27  feet  each,  with  a  headway  of  70  feet  above  the 
high-water  level  of  ordinary  spring  tides. 

The  basin  of  the  Severn  is  designed  by  nature  as  a  region  of  great  commercial 
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activity,  for  whiUt,  on  the  one  hand,  it  impin^<8  n  n  tli.c  cnn'  '  ■  Ids  of  WuUs,  it 
upprouchcs  on  tlic  oth<>r  the  motulliferuuN  forniuin  of  ('ornw  .1,  uud  it-<  i'u»t«m 
uffluvntR  mingle  their  wiitorB,  in  the  very  centro  oi  Knghunl,  .*  itli  f  \u>  «f  the 
Trent  und  Thumec,  which  flow  to  the  (iertnun  Ocean.  lU»t  this  region  ih  Jiarly 
favoured  by  the  vast  estuary  of  the  Hevern  in  its  eonnnereial  inti-roo  luf  with 
trans- Atlantic  countries.  TIuk  estuary  is  a  counterpart  of  tliat  of  th  Thames, 
and  lies  under  the  same  hititude.  Jointly  they  almost  sever  Southern  Kiigluiid 
from  the  northern  part  (»f  the  island,  and  merely  looking  to  geographical  features, 
we  might  conclude  that  the  two  leading  commercial  towns  of  the  country  would 
have  sprung  up  on  these  great  natural  outlets.  But  whilst  London  actually  holds 
that  position  with  reference  to  the  neighbouring  countries  of  continental  Kurope, 
Bristol  has  not  been  able  to  maintain  its  superiority  in  the  face  of  the  competition 
of  Liverpool.  Its  geographical  position  is  no  doubt  more  favourable  than  that 
of  the  great  seaport  of  Lancashire,  and  during  a  considerable  period  it  main- 
tained its  rank  as  the  foremost  commercial  town  of  Western  England.  Geographi- 
cal disadvantages,  however,  are  more  than  counterbalanced,  in  the  case  of  Liverpool, 
by  its  vicinity  to  productive  coal,  iron,  and  salt  mines,  and  populous  manufacturing 
towns. 


TopoouArHV. 

Shrupshire,  or  Salop,  w  divided  by  the  Severn  into  two  almost  equal  portions, 
that  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  river  being  for  the  most  part  flat  or  undulating, 
whilst  hills  of  moderate  elevation  occupy  the  tract  beyond  the  Severn.  The 
so-called  plain  of  Shrewsbury,  which  extends  into  the  county  from  the  borders  of 
Cheshire  and  stretches  beyond  the  Severn  as  far  as  Church  Stretton,  forms  a  cha- 
racteristic feature,  and  is  known  for  its  fertility.  On  the  cast  it  is  overh)oked 
by  the  isolated  summit  of  the  Wrekin,  the  famous  landmark  of  the  entire 
county.  From  Clun  Forest,  in  the  west,  several  ranges  of  hills  radiate  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel,  extending  as  far  as  the  Severn,  and  in  some  instances  even 
beyond  it.  The  principal  of  these  ranges  are  the  Stiper  Stones,  Long  Mynd, 
Caradoc  Hills,  and  Wenlock  Edge.  Farther  east,  and  nearer  to  the  Severn,  rise 
the  Glee  Hills,  and  before  leaving  the  county  that  river  washes  the  foot  of  the 
heights  of  the  Forest  of  Wyre.  Tillage  and  husbandry  prevail  in  the  north, 
cattle  and  sheep  breeding  in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  county.  Much  cheese  is  made, 
and  a  breed  of  homed  sheep  is  peculiar  to  the  county.  Shropshire,  however,  is 
not  wholly  dependent  upon  agriculture,  for  it  possesses  productive  coul  and  iron 
mines.  Lead  is  also  raised,  but  the  copper  mines  appear  to  have  become 
exhausted.     The  manufactures  are  comparatively  unimportant. 

ShretcHhui'y,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  the  first  town  washed  by  the  Severn 
after  that  river  has  left  Wales.  In  former  times  it  was  a  place  of  great 
military  importance,  and  the  lofty  peninsula,  almost  encircled  by  the  Severn,  upon 
which  it  is  seated,  was  strongly  fortified  by  walls  und  a  Norman  castle,  of  which 
there  still  exist  considerable  remains.  Perhaps  no  other  town  in  England  is  equally 
rich  in  fine  mediooval   buildings.     The  market-house  dates   from  the  sixteenth 
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opiifiirv;  tho  r'(«iiu'il  lluiiso  is  an  old  mumtioii,  whero  tho  court  of  tho  Wflnh 
Miirclii!  <  wuH  lu'ld.  St.  Mary's  (Ihunili  ima  an  oetiiKonul  H\>m<  iind  u  profunion  of 
NtuintMl  jrliiHs.  "  llutcluTN'  How  "  is  iiitcrcHtiniy^  on  lUTuunt  of  itH  (|uuint  Hliopn. 
MonumiMitH  huvi'  bi't-n  riiim«d  in  liunonr  of  I.ord  Hill  und  liord  ('live.     Shn^wsbury 
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carries  on  the  manufacture  of  flannel,  agricultural  machinery,  and  linen- weaving, 
but  in  essentially  an  agricultural  town.  It  is  famous  for  its  brawn  and 
cakes. 

Descending  the  Severn,  we  soon  reach   Wroxetcr,  a  village  with  a  Norman 
church,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  city  of  Uriconium,  at  the  foot  of  the  Wrekin. 
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MoHt  of  tho  anti(|uitii>H  diNcoverutl  on  tluH  H|)ot  hiivu  boon  (l«<|)OHitiul  in  tb*<  iiium'uin 
of  MlirowHbury.  but  tho  visitor  niiiy  Ntill  truco  |)iirt  of  tho  old  wiill,  the  foiindiitioiifl 
of  u  buHilicit,  and  tho  ri'inains  of  bittha.  Tlu;  Uoniun  city  wuh  ])n)biilily  doNtroycd 
by  tbo  HuxoMH,  in  tho  Hixth  contiiry,  whun  itx  dofcncU-rH  w(>rt<  UomiiiiiHi>d  ItritouH. 

Hi'low  Wroxi'tor  tho  Sovurn  ontiTs  a  narrow  gorpfc,  und  piiMHos  tliroii^h  tho  coal 
and  iron  diHirict  of  the  county.  Loaviiij?  the  ruinn  of  liiiihlimn  A/i/ir;/  on  <uir  b'ft, 
wo  Huoii  ri'ach  the  iron  bridj^o  whicb  jdiMs  tlie  town  of  Irotiliiidijc  to  that  of 
lin^diil,  and  i»  the  ohlont  bridge  of  tlio  kind  in  tbt  worhl,  liaviiij?  l)ocn  ert'ctod  in 
\7~\)  by  Abraham  Darby,  of  Coalbrookchdo.  IlroneU-y  is  not«'d  for  its  tiles  and 
t.nfucco- pipes,  whilst  tho  cluster  of  towns  on  tho  oppogito  bank  of  the  river, 
including;  Iroiihrii/tjr,  Coii/lirookdak,  Ddiiliif  Mai/iia,  and  Muthlvif,  is  tho  seat  of  a 
tlourishing  iron  industry,  which  spreads  northward  tliroiigh  the  beautifid  dale  of 
(.'oalbrook  as  far  as  Wellittytoii,  and  in  the  north-eiist  to  S/ii/mi/.  ''  'nZ/mrf,  a  few 
miles  below  the  bridge,  has  potteries  and  china  works.  The  iron  industry  of  this 
district  was  established  in  170!>,  and  tho  works  have  retained  their  reputation  for 
fine  castings.  It  is  prcbable,  however,  that  these  populous  towns  will  at  no  very 
remote  time  sink  as  rapidly  into  insigniHcanco  as  thoy  have  risen  into  importance. 
The  whole  of  the  western  portion  of  this  Shropshire  coal  basin  has  become 
exhausted,  and  large  tracts  exhibit  only  abandoned  works  and  hcnps  of  rubbish, 
which  are  gradually  becoming  clothed  with  soil.  Sooner  oi-  later  grass  and 
herbage  will  spring  up  upon  them,  and  it  will  then  be  impossible  to  distinguish 
them  from  natural  hillocks.  Two-thirds  of  tho  coal  originally  stored  in  this  basin 
have  already  been  raised  to  the  surface,  and  before  many  Years  tho  iron-masters  and 
coal  miners  will  migrate  to  the  east,  in  order  to  tap  '  he  coal  beds  which  there 
underlie  the  Permian  and  now  red  sandstone  formations.* 

To  the  south  of  this  industrial  district  tho  Severn  passes  between  "low" 
and  "liigh"  Briiltjenorth,  the  latter  perched  on  a  picturesque  cliff  of  sandstone, 
150  feet  high.  Besides  the  remains  of  its  Norman  castle,  Bridgenorth  may  boast 
of  several  half-timbered  houses,  including  that  in  which  Bishop  Percy,  the  collector 
of  the  *'  Reliques,"  was  born. 

The  few  towns  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  are  quiet  centres  of 
agricultural  districts.  They  include  OHircHfri/,  in  the  north-west,  amidst  prettily 
wooded  hills,  between  Offa's  and  Watt's  Dykes,  the  ancient  frontier  of  "Wales ; 
Ellemure  and  Whitchurch  in  the  north ;  Market  Drayton,  on  the  Upper  Tern  and 
the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Canal ;  and  Newport. 

In  the  hilly  region,  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  valley  of  the  Severn, 
and  in  the  south  by  that  of  its  tributary  the  Teme,  there  are  only  small  market 
towns  and  villages.  The  principal  of  these  are  Much  Woilock,  tho  centre  of  an 
extensive  borough,  including  a  considerable  portion  of  the  county ;  Ckobury- 
Mortimer,  in  the  Glee  Hills ;  Church  Stretton,  in  a  fertile  pastoral  district,  between 
the  Caradoc  Hills  and  Long  Mynd  ;  and  Binhop's  Cast/e,  on  the  Welsh  border.  The 
river  Teme  runs  along  the  southern  border  of  the  county.  On  it  stands  Ludlow,  a 
famous  old  border-town,  with  curious  timber  houses  and  an  extensive  Norman 
•  Edward  Hull,  "  The  Coal-fiolds  of  Great  Britain." 
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castle,  where  Milton  wrote  the  masque  of  Conius,  and  Samuel  Butler  his 
"  Iludibras."  The  town  boasts  a  museum,  rich  in  Silurian  fossils  found  in  the 
castle  rock,  and  whilst  these  attract  geologists,  the  picturesque  environs  are  the 
delight  of  all  lovers  of  nature.  Higher  up  on  the  Teme  is  Cluii,  a  quiet  place 
with  a  ruined  custlo.  In  its  neighbourhood  small  freehold  properties,  tilled  by 
the  proprietors  and  their  families,  are  numerous. 

WoRcKsTEKsiiiKE  occupics  the  central  portion  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Severn, 
here  about  15  miles  in  width,  and  shut  in  on  the  west  by  the  Abberley  and 
Malvern  Hills  (1,396  feet),  and  on  the  east  by  the  Clent  and  Lickey  (Hagley) 
Hills.  The  Teme,  which  comes  down  from  the  Welsh  hills,  flows  through  a  narrow 
valley,  whilst  the  Avon  irrigates  the  fertile  vale  of  Evesham.  The  north-eastern 
portion  of  the  county,  beyond  the  Lickey  Hills,  is  only  in  part  drained  by  the 
Severn.  Its  soil,  in  many  places,  is  poor  and  arid,  but  this  is  compensated  for  by 
the  existence  of  rich  beds  of  coal  and  ironstone.  Worcestershire,  besides  cattle 
and  dairy  produce,  yields  fine  wool,  hops,  apples,  and  excellent  cider.  There  are 
coal,  iron,  and  salt  mines,  and  the  manufactures  are  of  considerable  importance. 

If  we  follow  the  Severnas  it  crosses  from  Shropshire  into  Worcestershire,  the 
first  town  we  meet  with  is  Beudlei/,  a  quaint  old  place  with  many  timbered  houses, 
close  to  the  fine  scenery  of  the  Forest  of  Wyre.  Lower  down  is  Stourport,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Stour,  which  exports  the  produce  of  Kidderminster  and  Stourbridge, 
higher  up  on  that  tributary  of  the  Severn.  Kidderminster,  a  dingy  town,  is 
famous  for  its  carpet- weaving,  whilst  Stourbridge  has  glass  manufactories,  brick 
works,  collieries,  and  tin-plate  works.  The  making  of  glass  was  here  first  intro- 
duced in  lo;>5.  Resuming  our  journey  down  the  Severn,  we  reach  the  mouth  of 
the  Salwarpc,  in  the  narrow  valley  of  which  is  situate  the  old  town  of  Droitwich, 
known  for  its  brine  spring.  Still  lower  on  the  same  river,  at  Stoke  Prior,  there 
are  mines  of  rock-salt,  and  a  couple  of  miles  beyond  we  reach  Broinagrove,  a  more 
important  town  than  either  of  those  named,  and  remarkable  for  its  curious  houses 
with  ornamental  gables.  Nail-making  and  the  manufacture  of  needles,  fish-hooks, 
buttons,  and  coarse  linens  are  here  carried  on. 

Worcester,  although  the  capital  of  the  county,  yields  to  Dudley  in  population, 
but  is  infinitely  superior  to  it  in  other  respects.  It  is  a  place  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  and  when  the  Romans  established  one  of  their  stations  there  it  had 
already  attained  some  importance.  Earthenware  and  other  relics  of  the  Roman 
dominion  have  been  placed  in  a  museum  built  within  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
castle.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Worcester  played  a  leading  part ;  and  during  the 
Revolution,  Cromwell,  in  1651,  inflicted  a  decisive  defeat  upon  the  Royalists  in  its 
neighbourhood.  The  cathedral,  standing  on  rising  ground,  is  the  most  conspicuous 
building  in  the  city.  It  presents  specimenb  of  all  styles  of  architecture,  from  the 
earliest  Norman  to  the  latest  perpendicular.  Its  central  tower,  completed  in 
137-4,  rises  to  a  height  of  192  feet.  The  town  has  lost  its  manufacture  of  carpets 
and  woollen  stuffs,  now  carried  on  at  Kidderminster,  but  is  famous  for  its 
leather  gloves,  its  china,  and  potted  lampreys.  The  Royal  China  Manufactory 
was  opened  in  1755.     Recently  erected  engine  works  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
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town,  which  also  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  in  agricultural  produce.  But 
in  addition  to  being  u  town  of  business,  AVorcester  enjoys  a  high  roputution  for  its 
social  amenities,  and  families  in  search  of  a  pleasant  retreat  are  attracted  to  it 
from  all  parts  of  England. 

UptoH-on-Spvern,  below  Worcester,  owed  its  importance  to  its  shipping,  for  the 
river  is  navigable  to  this  place  for  vessels  of  110  tons  burden. 

To  the  west  of  it  rise  the  Malvern  Hills,  famous  for  their  scenery,  no  less  than 
for  the  salubrious  spas  known  as  Great  Malvern,  "West  Malvern,  and  Malvern 
Link,  whidi  have  been  established  on  their  slopes.  The  springs  to  which 
Malvern  owes  its  reputation  are  slightly  sulphureous,  and  in  no  other  part  of 
England  is  hydrotherapic  treatment  carried  on  with  the  same  success.  Tenhnnj, 
a  more  retiring  spa,  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Teme.  Its  water  is  supposed  to 
be  most  effective  in  the  cure  of  cutaneous  diseases. 

Evesham  is  the  principal  town  of  Worcestershire  within  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Avon.  It  boasts  a  famous  old  abbey  with  a  fine  bell  tower,  and,  though  now  a 
quiet  country  place,  has  been  the  scene  of  some  stirring  events.  On  Greenhill,  to 
the  north  of  the  town,  was  fought  the  battle  (1265)  in  which  Simon  de  Montfort, 
the  champion  of  the  barons  and  of  constitutional  government,  "  fought  stoutly 
for  the  liberties  of  England,"  but  fell,  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  A  miracu- 
lous well,  still  known  as  "  Battle  Well,"  burst  forth  from  the  ground  on  the 
spot  where  Simon  de  Montfort  expired,  and  for  ages  attracted  pilgrims  in 
search  of  relief  from  their  ailments.  On  Vineyard  Hill,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Avon,  the  vine  was  cultivated  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  neighbouring  abbey.  Pershorc,  lower  down  on  the  Avon,  has  a  famous  old 
church  with  a  handsome  lantern  tower  of  the  fourteenth  century,  held  to  be  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

In  the  north  the  "  Black  Country  "  of  Staffordsliire  overlaps  the  borders  of 
the  county,  and  has  given  birth  to  several  populous  towns,  the  seats  of  coal  mining 
and  iron  works.  Foremost  amongst  these  is  Dudley,  within  a  detached  portion  of 
the  county.  The  castle,  now  in  ruins,  dates  back  to  a  time  when  Dudley  was  yet 
a  quiet  country  town.  The  hill  which  it  crowns  has  yielded  large  quantities  of 
fossils,  which  have  been  deposited  in  the  local  museum.  The  Wenlock  Canal 
is  carried  through  it  by  means  of  a  tunnel.  OMbitry  and  IIak«  Owen,  one  to 
the  east  and  the  other  to  the  south  of  Dudley,  are  engaged  in  the  same  industries, 
nail-making  playing  a  leading  part.  Hugh  Miller  is  our  authority  for  stating 
that  the  severe  work  in  the  iron-mines  has  in  no  respect  been  detrimental  to  the 
physical  beauty  of  the  inhabitants,  which  is  most  striking  amongst  the  women, 
whilst  the  natives  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  notwithstanding  the  salubrious  air 
they  breathe,  are  homely  in  appearance,  not  to  say  ugly.*  As  to  linlsall,  it  is  in 
reality  a  part  of  Birmingham.  The  only  other  town  to  be  noticed  is  ReihUMi, 
close  to  the  eastern  borders,  where  the  manufacture  of  needles  and  fish-books 
is  carried  on. 

Warwickshire,  one  of  the  midland  counties,  lies  almost  wholly  within  the 

*  Hugh  Miller,  "  First  Impressions  of  England  and  its  People." 
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basin  of  tho  Avon,  only  a  small  section  of  its  extreme  northern  part  being  drained 
by  the  Tamo  and  other  small  rivers  flowing  northward  to  the  Trent.  The  surface 
is  varied  only  by  gentle  undulations.  Formerly  nearly  tho  whole  of  the  county 
was  an  extensive  forest,  and  it  still  retains  somewhat  of  this  ancient  character,  small 
patches  of  woodland  and  heath  being  by  no  means  infrequent.  The  Avon  is  the 
only  navigable  river,  but  canals  and  railways  afford  ready  means  of  intercommuni- 
cation. Coal  is  found  in  the  north,  and  as  u  manufacturing  county  Wurwickshir') 
takes  a  high  rank,  for  within  its  borders  lies  Birmingham,  the  centre  of  a  huge 
industrial  district. 

The  Avon,  the  principal  eastern  affluent  of  the  Severn,  rises  uearer  to  the 
German  Ocean  than  to  tho  Bristol  Channel.  Its  springs  lie  in  Northamptonshire, 
near  Naseby  Hill,  rendered  famous  by  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists  in  1645.  The 
first  town  in  Warwickshire  which  is  reflected  in  its  waters  is  Rugby,  celebrated 
for  its  grammar  school,  founded  in  1567.  The  original  endowment  of  this  public 
school  consisted  of  8  acres  of  land,  near  the  city  of  London,  yielding  an  annual 
income  of  £8.  In  course  of  time  these  have  become  covered  with  houses,  and 
produce  now  an  annual  revenue  exceeding  £6,000.  The  school  occupies  a  fine 
Gothic  building,  and  is  attended  by  five  hundred  pupils. 

Warwick,  the  capital  of  the  county,  occupies  a  central  position.  It  has 
played  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  the  English  people.  Its  castle,  on  a  hill 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Avon,  and  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  park,  was  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  and  extensive  castles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  much  of  its 
pristine  beauty  still  survives.  In  1871  a  fire  threatened  destruction  to  this  seat  of 
Warwick  the  King-maker,  but  the  damage  sustained  has  been  repaired,  and  the 
costly  paintings  and  other  treasures  of  art  were  fortunately  saved.  Foremost 
amongst  these  is  the  celebrated  Warwick  Vase,  recovered  from  the  ruins  of 
the  Emperor  Adrian's  villa  at  Tivoli.  "  Caesar's  Tower  "  is  probably  as  old 
as  the  Conquest,  but  from  Guy's  Tower  may  be  obtained  a  more  magnificent  view. 
Looking  northward,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  another  castle,  almost  equally  famous, 
namely,  Kenilworth,  where  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth 
for  seventeen  days  (1575).  Cromwell  caused  this  stronghold  to  be  dismantled, 
and  its  extensive  and  picturesque  ruins  now  form  one  of  the  great  attractions 
of  the  visitors  to  the  neighbouring  spa  of  Leamington.  In  1811  this  favourite 
resort  of  invalids  and  pleasure-seekers  was  a  humble  and  obscure  village  of  five 
hundred  inhabitants.  Since  then  the  fame  of  its  sulphureous,  saline,  and  chalybeate 
springs  has  gone  on  increasing,  and  with  it  the  number  of  residents  and  visitors,  and 
now  this  new  town  far  exceeds  in  population  its  venerable  neighbour  Warwick, 
from  which  it  is  still  separated  by  the  Avon,  here  joined  by  the  Leam,  but  which 
its  new  streets  are  rapidly  approaching. 

Only  a  few  miles  below  Warwick  we  reach  another  town  rich  in  historical 
associations.  This  is  Stratford-on-Aron,  the  birthplace  of  Shakspere.  The 
house  in  which  the  poet  lived,  and  was  probably  born,  still  exists,  and  there  are 
few  monuments  held  in  higher  veneration  than  this  humble  dwelling,  now 
converted  into  a  museum.     The  last  descendant  of  the  family,  having  become 
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impoverished,  was  compelled  to  leave  it  about  the  commencement  of  this  century. 
The  great  dramatist  lies  buried  in  the  parish  church,  and  a  monument  was  raised 
in  his  honour  by  Gurrick,  the  actor.  A  small  theatre  has  been  recently  erected  in 
celebration  of  the  third  centenary  of  his  birth,  and  contains  a  Shakspcre  library, 
together  with  works  of  art  relating  to  the  poet.  The  environs  of  the  town  abound 
in  sites  and  villages  referred  to  in  Shakspere's  plays  and  ballads,  and  there  oven 


Fig.  67. — Waiiwick  ani>  Leamington. 
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survive  a  few  patches  of  the  extensive  forests  in  which  he  used  to  poach  when  a 
youth. 

The  Arrow  joins  the  Avon  shortly  before  the  river  crosses  the  border  of 
Worcestershire.  In  its  valley  lie  Alcenter,  the  Roman  Alauna,  with  many  quaint 
old  houses,  and  StiuUeij,  with  the  ruins  of  un  abbey.  Needles  and  fish-hooks  are 
manufactured  in  both  these  towns.  Jf<>iifci/-iii-Arden,  a  small  market  town, 
occupies  almost  the  centre  of  the  ancient  Forest  of  Arden,  between  Studley  and 
Warwick. 
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Coroiiri/,  on  the  Sherbourno,  a  small  tributury  of  the  Avon,  is  fur  more 
populous  than  either  of  the  towns  mentioned.  Its  name  recalls  the  ancient 
convent  around  which  the  first  houses  were  built.  Originally  Coventry  was  a 
place  of  processions  and  pilgrimages,  and  legends  and  popular  sayings  testify  to 
the  reputation  which  it  enjoyed  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Beet  known  a'..iOngst 
these  legends  is  that  of  Lady  Godiva,  the  wife  of  Lcofric,  and  "  Peeping  Tom." 
St.  Michael's  Church,  with  a  steeple  303  feet  in  height,  is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic 
edifii  es  in  the  country.     Formerly  Coventry  was  noted  for  its  cloth,  but  for  its 
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Fig.  68.— Stuatfokd-on-Avon. 
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present  prosperity  it  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  manufacture  of  ribbons, 
which  was  introduced  by  French  refugees  who  settled  there  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Foleshill  and  Bedworth,  higher  up  on  the  Sher- 
bourne,  carry  on  the  same  branches  of  industry,  besides  which  the  latter  has 
some  collieries.  Nuneaton,  in  the  valley  of  the  Anker,  on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  county,  engages  largely  in  cotton-spinning,  whilst  its  neighbour  Af/ierstone, 
in  the  same  valley,  in  addition  to  collieries,  carries  on  the  manufacture  of  hats 
and  caps. 
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liirminfjham,  the  largest  town  of  Warwickshire,  docs  not  lie  within  the  basin 
of  the  Severn,  for  it  is  built  upon  the  undulating  ground  extending  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Rea,  a  tributary  of  the  Tamo,  which  discharges  its  waters  through 
the  Humber  into  the  German  Ocean.  In  Doomsday  Hook  the  city  is  culled 
Bermingeham.  This  afterwards  became  corrupted  into  Brorawycham,  or  Brum- 
magem, meaning  the  "  town  of  brooms,"  but  popularly  associated  with  pinch- 
beck and  base  metals  fraudulently  used  to  make  articles  glitter  like  gold. 
Birmingham  is  an  ancient  seat  of  the  iron  industry,  and  in  1043,  having 
taken  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  it  supplied  swords  and  other  weapons  which 
did  good  service  against  the  lancers  of  Prince  Rupert.     The  commercial  importance 


Fig.  60. — SlIAKNl'EUE  8    IIOUBB. 


of  the  town  dates,  however,  only  from  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  who  brought 
metal  ornaments  into  fashion,  and  these  Birmingham  supplied  with  unexampled 
vigour.  From  being  the  "  toy-shop  of  Europe  "  of  Burke's  time,  it  has  grown  into 
a  town  pre-eminent  for  every  description  of  metal-ware,  from  steam-engines  to  steel 
pens  and  jewellery.  Its  industry  is  not  exclusively  carried  on  in  huge  factories, 
but  employs  a  multitude  of  artisans  working  at  home,  or  in  small  shops,  and 
they  have  thus  retained  a  spirit  of  initiation  and  independence  not  usually 
found  to  exist  in  manufacturing  towns.  The  leading  articles  made  at  Bir- 
mingham are  hardware,  unequalled  for  variety  and  value;  tools,  small  arms, 
nails,  pins,  steel  pens,  buttons,  jewellery,   electro-plated  ware,    glass,   bronzes, 
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piipifr-mAeh/'  goods,  aiul  cnrriiigcs.  Near  JlaiK/miorffi,  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Birniinghain, within  the  Staflordsliiro  border,  are  the  fainouH  Solio  and  Smetlnvick 
works,  t'oiiiided  hy  Watt  and  lioulton,  where  steam-engines  were  first  nuide.  The 
munufaeture  of  "toys"  is  still  vigorously  carried  on,  the  most  curious  of  this 
chiss  of  goo<ls  being  Chinese  idols  and  African  fetishes. 

The  lower  part  of  liirniinghain  is  crowded  with  workslutps,  and  grimy,  but 
the  upjwr  has  regular  streets,  and  the  suburbs,  including  Edgbaston  and  Aston 
Manor,  abound  in  elegant  villas  and  stately  residences.     Uinningham  boasts  now 


Fig.  CO. — BiKMINOIIAM. 
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of  being  the  most  "  radical "  town  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  having  the  largest 
number  of  public  institutions  supported  by  voluntary  contributions ;  yet  it  was 
here  that  the  mob  denounced  the  distinguished  Dr.  Priestley  as  an  atheist  and 
Jacobin  (1791),  and  destroyed  his  aouse,  library,  and  apparatus.  Amends  for 
this  outrage  have  been  made  by  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  the  great  chemist  and 
discoverer  of  oxygen,  which  occupies  a  site  in  front  of  the  municipal  buildings. 
Most  prominent  amongst  the  public  edifices  of  the  town  is  its  Town-hall,  in  which 
the  celebrated  triennial  musical  festivals  are  held,  and  which  contains  a  fine 
marble  bust  of  Mendelssohn,  who  produced  here,  in  1847,  his  oratorio  Elyah. 
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ItsshaiH'  is  thut  of  a  Orccian  tomplo,  and  it  was  built  IHIV^ — '.)•'>.  The  Itirniiii^ham 
and  Midland  Institutu  adjoins  it,  and  acconiniodati'H  a  m-lioul  of  scit'nci'  and  art, 
a  museum,  and  u  fnr  library.  Kin^  Kdward's  Grammar  Selioul,  founded  in  !*)•'(•{, 
oc-uupios  a  Gothic  building  of  modern  date.  Other  educational  institutions 
are  (iueen's  College,  founded  in  lH4-'{,  in  conneetion  with  London  University, 
uud  the  Heience  Collego,  endowed  by.loHhua  Manon  in  1^72.  St.  Martin's  Ciiurch, 
in  the  liull  King,  eontains  u  few  ancient  monimuMits,  and  portions  of  it  date  back 
to  the  thirteenth  century.     All   other  churclies   are  modern,     liingley   Hall,  a 
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vast  structure  with  no  claims  to  architectural  beauty,  is  used  for  cattle  and  poultry 
shows,  and  as  a  drill-place  for  the  volunteers.  Aston  Hall,  an  edifice  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  where  Charles  I.  was  entertained  before  the  battle  of  Edge 
Hill,  is  now  a  museum,  and  the  surrounding  park  has  been  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  Still  farther  north,  about  4  miles  from  the  town,  is  the  fine  park  of 
Sution  CoMfield. 

Gloucestershire  lies  for  the  greater  part  within  the  basin  of  the  Severn,  and 
extends  on  both  sides  of  the  estuary  of  that  river,  in  the  west  as  far  ^s  the  Wye, 
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in  tho  rust  to  till!  moutV.  of  the  HriMtol  Avon,  rhysicully  tliu  county  includtw 
three  well-niiirk«'<l  reffions,  tho  priauipii)  hcinj^  the  fertile  lowlund  intersectwl  by 
the  Severn,  and  known  as  the  Valo  of  (iloucester  and  Ilerkeley.  In  it  is  gathered 
the  hulk  of  the  population  of  tho  county,  and  tillu^uandduiry-furniin^ure  practiHed 
with  great  success.  Tho  most  valuable  meadow  lands  extend  along  tho  banks 
of  the  Severn  below  Gloucester,  and  are  defended  from  inundation  by  sea-walls. 
The  environs  of  IJerkeley  are  more  ospeeially  famous  for  their  cheese.  The  *-ale 
is  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  its  clinuite,  and  William  of  Malmesbury  tells  us 
that  in  tlio  twelfth  century  it  produced  wine  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  Franco. 
Tho  forest  district  lies  to  tho  west  of  the  Severn,  its  great  feature  being  tho 
lloyal  Forest  of  Dean,  now  much  reduced  by  the  progress  of  cultivation,  but  still 
of  groat  extent.     It  is  rich  in  coul  and  iron,  and  famous  for  its  cider,  or  "  styro." 

Fig.  62.— Olovckrteii  Catiikdhal. 


The  third  region  is  that  of  the  C'otswolds,  to  the  east  of  the  Severn,  whore 
the  air  is  keen  and  sharp,  the  soil  thin,  and  the  population  sparse,  but  which 
nevertheless  abounds  in  good  pasturage  for  sheep. 

Gloucestershire  carri^is  on  numerous  industries,  the  manufacture  of  superior 
cloth  being  the  chief  amongst  them. 

Immediately  after  we  cross  the  borders  of  Shropshire  we  find  ourselves  within 
sight  of  the  old  town  of  Teidrfibiiri/,  with  its  quaint  houses  and  extensive  abbey 
church,  recently  renovated.  About  half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  town  lies  the 
"  Bloody  Meadow,"  upon  which  was  fought,  in  1471,  the  last  battle  in  the  War  of 
the  Roses. 

Gloiwrsicr,  the  cai)ital  of  the  county,  the  Glevum  of  the  Romans,  is  an  ancient 
city.  The  tower  of  its  superb  cathedral  rises  to  a  height  of  'Z'l'i  feet,  and  there 
are  other  buildings  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  the  most  remarkable  being  the 
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Now  Inn,  an  old  house  for  i)iM)r  pil^riiuM,  built  of  chvMtnut-wood.  The  town 
carries  on  a  couHiduruble  trudo  iu  ii^ricultiiral  prtMluce,  for  it  lies  in  tho  centre  of 
one  of  the  moHt  produi^tivv  districts  of  Knglund.  iiy  nii>ans  of  the  Ilerkoley 
Ship  Canal,  which  enters  the  estuary  of  the  Severn  IC  miles  below  it  at  Sharp- 
ness, vessels  of  400  tons  burden  can  reach  its  docks.  Tlie  nianufiicture  of 
agricultural  machinery  is  extensively  carried  on.  Gloucester  has  a  mineral  spring 
in   its    spa    grounds,    now  converted    into  a    public    park,   but    is    completely 

Fig.  63.— Thb  CLiiiiiTtM,  Oloilmtbh  Catiifphai,. 


overshadowed  as  a  wntering-place  by  its  more  attractive  neighbour  Cheltenham 
This  favourite  place  of  retreat  of  Anglo- Indians  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Cotswold 
Hills,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  vale  of  Gloucester.  It  is  renowned  for  its  mild 
and  salubrious  air,  its  delightful  environs,  and  its  chalybeate  springs,  reputed 
as  an  effective  remedy  in  a  variety  of  diseases.  Fine  promenades,  assembly- 
rooms,  and  a  pump-room  add  to  the  amenities  of  a  phice  which  boasts  of  having 
a  lower  death  rate  than  any  other  town  in  England.  But,  besides  being  a 
fashionable  watering-place,  Cheltenham  has  become  an  educational  centre,  whose 
lift 
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proiirlftiiry  t'olU'K*'".  '«>*1>  f"!"  '"»>'«  and  jfirln,  tuko  a  IiIbIi  runk,  and  iiro  Rupi»li'mpiitcd 
by  iMimiMtKiH  |trivut«»  h<'1ioo1h. 

Strom/,  ti)  the  Huiith  of  (JIoucohUt,  in  u  vulloy  "f  th<«  CotHwolds,  is  ono  of  the 
prinripul  Ni'iits  of  iIh>  clotliinf^  trudo  t)f  tho  county,  an  induntry  which  cmplovH 
likowiMj-  niuny  of  the  inhabitants  of  tho  Miiall  towiiM  of  HIh/ii/  und  Miiuhin- 
/iiiiiipfoii,  tho  one  to  tho  oast,  tho  (»thor  to  tho  Bouth-oast  of  it.  At  Li//>intf  Park, 
(111  ohl  monuHtio  oHtublishniont,  half-wuy  on  tho  roud  to  HiHU-y,  tho  Ounpowdor 
Plot  iM  Huid  t«)  havo  boon  oonemrtcil. 

Ilrrkr/fi/,  in  tho  contro  of  a  fortilo  grazinjj  country,  oxiK)rtH  roul  (Jloueostor 
chocHo.    Its  custle,  witli  a  kcu'p  oroctod  in  I0y:{,  is  still  inhabited,  and  tho  dungeon 

Fig.  04.— ClIBLTKNIIAM. 
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over  the  gatehouse,  in  which  King  Edward  II.  wa.s  murdered  in  13<J7,  is 
pointed  out  to  curious  visitors.  Durxk;/  and  Wotton-undvr-Etlge,  both  prettily 
situated  towns  on  the  slope  of  tho  Cotswolds,  to  the  south-east  of  Berkeley,  are 
onjjaged  in  the  clothing  trade.  Near  Dursley  there  are  valuable  quarries  of  Bath 
stone,  which  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air,  but  is  not  very  durable.  Totbui'if, 
still  farther  to  the  east,  on  an  eminence  overlof)kinj?  the  source  of  the  Avon,  is 
famous  for  its  corn  market.  Of  the  many  towns  in  tho  valley  of  the  Avon,  Malmes- 
bury,  Chippenham,  Melksham,  and  Bradford  belong  to  the  county  of  Wiltshire, 
and  Bath  lies  within  tSomersetshire ;  but  Bristol,  the  most  important  of  all,  only 
7  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  situated  almost  whollv  within  the  borders 
of  Gloucestershire. 
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Hrinfof  in  one  of  fho  hunioHt  citios  of  th«>  rnitod  Kin^fdoni.  In  thi«  f(Mirtfi'nfh 
century  it  hardly  yit'ldi'd  in  im|K)rtant'r  to  tlic  tupital,  for  when  Kdward  MI. 
appealed  to  tho  maritinu'  towns  of  hin  kingdom  fo  furnish  vchmoIs  for  the  invcst- 
nicnt  of  Calain,  Hrintol  was  t-allcd  upon  to  tit  out  twenty-four,  or  only  one  Iomn  than 
London.  In  the  age  of  great  diwoveries  it  waM  from  the  Avon  that  inoHt  vessels 
sailed  in  search  of  new  countries  and  a  north-west  passage.  It  was  Bristol  which 
sent  forth  the  MnthinH  in  I4!>7,  under  the  command  of  John  Cahot,  a  citizen 
of  Venice,  hut  u  Genoese  by  birtli;*  and  Bristol  may  thus  claim  the  honour  of 
having  sent  out  an  explorer  of  a  portion  of  North  America,  probably  Labrador, 
fourteen  months  before  Columbus  himself  had  touched  the  New  World.t  In 
our  own  century  it  was  again  Bristol  which  was  first  amongst  tho  muritinu)  towns 
of  Kurope  to  send  a  steamer  across  the  Atlantic  to  America,  for  in  IH.'JH  tho  Omit 
Wcxtirn,  commanded  by  Captain  Ilosken,  started  from  tho  Avon,  atid  reached  New 
York  without  an  accident.  Yet  it  is  not  Bristol  which  has  reaped  the  advantages 
which  accrued  from  tho  spirit  of  enterprise  animating  its  shipowners,  for 
Liverpool  has  Itecome  tho  great  port  of  departure  for  trans- Atlantic  steamers.  Tlio 
relative  decay  of  Bristol,  however,  had  commenced  more  than  a  century  before 
that  time,  and  if  LiverjMK)l  rapidly  overtook  her  rival,  this  was  not  done  witliout 
the  citizens  themselves  being  largely  to  blame.  In  the  enjoyment  of  almost 
unlimitwl  privileges,  they  prevented  strangers  from  settling  in  the  town  unless 
they  submitted  to  numerous  disabilities  which  deprived  them  of  every  initiative. 
It  was  thus  that  the  advantages  which  Bristol  enjoyed  in  ccmscquence  of  its 
geographical  position  and  the  relations  established  with  foreign  countries  were 
gradually  lost  to  it.^ 

Bristol  nevertheless  continues  to  this  day  one  of  the  busiest  seaports  of 
England.  The  Avon,  a  narrow  tidal  river  bounded  by  steep  cliffs,  enables  tho 
largest  vessels  to  reach  tho  docks  of  the  town,  whose  locks  arc  closed  as  soon  as 
the  tide  begins  to  retire.  These  docks  were  excavated  in  the  beginning  of  tho 
present  century,  and  occupy  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Avon,  as  well  as  the  lower  part 
of  the  Frome,  which  joins  that  river  close  by  the  cathedral.  Although  some 
3  miles  in  length,  this  "  harbour  "  hardly  suffices  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
vessels  which  crowd  it,  and  sea-docks  have  consequently  been  constructed  ut  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  at  Aronmouth,  and  opened  in  187G.  The  trade  of  the  place 
has  always  been  connected  with  the  West  Indies  and  the  North  American  colonies. 
Whilst  the  West  Indies  were  cultivated  by  slaves,  and  Virginia  partly  by  trans- 
ported criminals,  the  wealth  generated  in  Bristol  by  intercourse  between  them 
produced,  on  the  one  hand,  an  upper  class  peculiarly  haughty  and  unsympathetic,  and 
on  the  other  a  mob  exceptionally  rough  and  violent.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
Mr.  Bancroft  tells  us,  the  Bristol  authorities  used  to  make  large  profits  by  selling 
criminals  as  slaves  to  Virginia,  inducing  them  to  consent  by  threatening  them 
with  death.     In  our  own  days,  the  "Reform  riots"  of  1831,  which  laid  much  of  the 
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city  in  ashes,  bear  witness  to  the  roughness  of  the  Bristol  mob.*  The  imports 
include  tobacco  and  raw  sugar  from  the  West  and  East  Indies  and  America, 
timber  from  Norway  and  Canada,  corn  from  Russia,  spirits,  and  wine.  The  exports 
consist  principally  of  the  manufactures  of  the  town,  such  as  refined  sugar,  tobacco 
and  cigars,  metal- ware,  soap,  oil-cloth,  machinery,  and  glass ;  for  though  Bristol 
does  not  hold  the  first  place  in  any  single  branch  of  manufacturing  industry,  it  is 
at  all  events  distinguished  for  the  variety  of  its  productions.  The  coal  seams 
which  underlie  the  basin  of  the  Avon  are  not  very  thick,  but  they.supply  the  manu- 
factories of  the  town  with  excellent  fuel.  The  manufacture  of  cloth,  introduced  by 
Flemish  weavers  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  is  no  longer  carried  on  by  Bristol, 
but  has  been  transferred  to  the  Gloucestershire  towns  to  the  north-east  of  it. 

Fig.  65. — Bristol  and  Bath. 
Scale  1  : 2.30,000. 
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Bristol  proper  rises  on  hilly  ground  to  the  north  of  the  Avon,  and,  like  Rome, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  upon  seven  hills.  The  suburbs,  however,  spread  far 
beyond  the  ancient  limits  of  the  city.  Bedminster,  to  the  south,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  now  forms  part  of  it ;  villas  are  scattered  over  the  heights  which  separate 
it  from  Ilovhury  and  Westbury-on-  Trj/m,  in  the  north  ;  whilst  in  the  west  it  has 
coalesced  with  Clifton,  which  in  the  last  century  was  a  pretty  village  where  the 
merchants  of  Bristol  sought  repose  from  their  labours.  The  airy  heights  which 
were  at  that  time  dotted  over  with  a  few  detached  villas  are  now  covered  with  orna- 
mental buildings  and  rows  of  terraces,  stretching  round  Durdham  Downs,  and 
crowning  the  bold  cliffs  which  here  bound  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Avon.  Since 
1864  this  gorge  has  been  spanned  by  a  suspension  bridge,  at  a  height  of  287  feet 

'''  Iilobcrloy,  "  Geography  of  Northern  Europe."' 
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from  low  water.  This  bridge,  the  numerous  villas  of  Clifton,  and  their  shrubbcriea, 
together  with  the  venerable  cathedral,  the  chaste  Gothic  church  of  St.  Mary 
Iledcliffe,  and  the  lofty  square  tower  of  St.  Stephen's,  built  in  1472,  constitute  the 
principal  attractions  of  the  town.  The  Bristol  Museum  and  several  country  seats 
in  the  vicinity,  including  Leigh  Court  and  Blaise  Castle,  are  rich  in  works  of  art. 
Amongst  the  famous  men  born  in  Bristol  are  William  Penn,  Southey  the  poet, 
Thomas  Lawrence  the  painter,  and  Chatterton.  Bristol  also  disputes  with  Venice 
the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of  Sebastian  Cabot. 

There  are  no  towns  of  importance  in  the  hill  district  of  Gloucestershire,  to  the 
west  of  the  Severn.  Neicent,  a  market  town  9  miles  north-west  of  Gloucester, 
has  collieries,  and  a  church  with  a  lofty  spire.  Wcstbury-on-Severn  is  interest- 
ing to  geologists  on  account  of  the  fish  and  bone  beds  of  its  garden  cliff. 
Ni'tcnhnm,  on  a  hill  below  Westbury,  exports  the  coal  raised  in  its  vicinity 
and  at  Mifchddean,  in  the  interior.  Half-way  between  these  two  places  we  pass  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  FUtxley,  whose  foundation  dates  back  to  the  twelfth 
century.  Lydney,  lower  down  on  the 
Severn,  has  iron  and  tin-plate  works,  and 
is  a  coal  shipping  port.  We  are  now  within 
the  manufacturing  and  mining  districts 
of  the  ancient  Forest  of  Dean,  nearly  all 
the  towns  and  villages  of  which  lie  nearer 
to  the  bank  of  the  picturesque  Wye,  which 
bounds  the  county  on  the  west,  than  to 
that  of  the  Severn.  St.  Briavels,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  forest,  has  a  castle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  which  the 
Lord  Warden  of  the  forest  used  to  reside. 
New/and  and  Co/eford  are  the  principal 
mining  towns  of  the  forest.  The  Buck- 
stone,  a  famous  rocking-stone  on  a  hill-slope  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Wye, 
stands  near  the  former  of  these  towns. 

Cirencester  is  the  principal  town  in  that  part  of  the  county  which  is  drained 
into  the  Thames.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  the  Corinium  of  the  Romans, 
and  its  museum  contains  numerous  Roman  antiquities  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Cirencester  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  wool  and  corn.  Near  it  stands  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College.  Lechlade,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Colne  and  Lech  with 
the  Thames,  and  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  is  a 
place  of  some  traffic,  but  the  other  market  towns  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
county  enjoy  only  local  importance.  The  chief  amongst  them  are  Northkach, 
Winchcombe,  Chipping  Campdm,  and  Stow-on-ike-  Wold. 

Herefordshike,  an  inland  county,  has  a  surface  beautifully  diversified  by 
hills,  and  set  off  to  the  greatest  advantage  by  luxuriant  woods.  The  Wye  inter- 
sects it  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east,  and  is  joined  about  the  centre  of  the 
county  by  the  Lugg,  draining  its  northern  half.     Agriculture  and  cattle-breeding 
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are  almost  the  solo  oceuputiona,  and  the  county  is  noted  for  its  wool,  its  cider,  and 
its  hops. 

Ilorrfofd,  the  county  town,  occupies  a  central  position  on  the  river  Wye,  and 
18  one  of  the  ancient  "  gateways  "  of  Wales,  formerly  strongly  fortified.  Five 
railways  converge  upon  it,  and  its  trade  in  corn,  timber,  and  hops  is  very  con- 
siderable. The  cathedral,  founded  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  restored  by  Sir 
G.  Scott,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  of  that  kind  in  England, 
exhibiting  various  styles  of  architecture,  from  Norman  to  decorated  work.  To 
geographers  more  especially  it  is  interesting,  for  in  its  chapter  library  is  preserved 
one  of  the  most  valuable  maps  of  the  world  which  have  come  to  us  from  the 
Middle  Ages.  M.  d'Avezac,  who  has  carefully  studied  this  curious  document, 
which  transports  monkeys  to  Norway,  scorpions  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and 
aurochs  to  Provence,  believes  that  it  originated  in  1!314,  or  at  all  events  between 


Fig.  67. — Hekkfohi)  Cathbukat.. 
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1313  and  1320.  Hereford  has  not  only  played  a  part  in  the  history  of  science, 
but  it  was  likewise  the  birthplace  of  Garrick,  and  there  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Eemble 
commenced  their  dramatic  career. 

Liigicardiiie,  a  village  to  the  east  of  Hereford,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lugg, 
has  a  pottery  and  tile  works.  Ascending  the  Lugg,  we  reach  Leominster,  a 
town  very  important  during  the  Heptarchy,  with  a  fine  old  church,  the  remains 
of  a  priory,  and  several  timbered  houses.  Leather  gloves  and  coarse  woollen  stuffs 
are  made  here.  Kington  is  a  market  town  on  the  Arrow,  which  joins  the  Lugg 
from  the  west,  whilst  Bromynrd  is  the  principal  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Frome, 
the  eastern  tributary  of  the  Lugg. 

RoHK,  on  the  Wye  below  Hereford,  is  a  picturesque  town  much  frequented  by 
touri^st8,  and  well  known  as  the  birthplace  of  John  Kyrle,  Pope's  "Man  of  Ross," 
who  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  in  1724. 
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A  small  portion  of  the  east  of  the  county  is  drained  by  the  Lcddon,  which 
flows  into  the  Severn  at  Gloucester.  Lctlbuvif  is  the  chief  town  on  its  banks, 
and  Eastnor  Castle,  near  it,  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings. 

SoMERSKTSHiRE  is  a  maritime  county,  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west 
by  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  drained  by  the  Avon  (which  divides  it  from 
Gloucestershire),  the  Axe,  Brue,  and  Parret.  An  oolitic  upland  of  irregular 
configuration  separates  the  county  from  Dorset  and  Wiltshire,  and  coalesces  near 
Bath  with  the  Cotswold  Hills.  Two  spurs  jut  out  from  this  elevated  tract 
towards  the  Bristol  Channel,  forming  the  Mendip  and  Polden  Hills.  The  former 
are  composed  of  mountain  limestone  and  Devonian  sandstone,  have  steep  sides 
and  flat  tops,  and  contain  veins  of  lead  and  copper,  now  nearly  exhausted. 
They  separate  the  valley  of  the  Avon,  a  portion  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
Bristol  coal  bed,  from  the  low  marshes  intersected  by  the  river  Brue.  This 
"  Brue  Level  "  contains  peat,  but  parts  of  it  are  of  exceeding  fertility,  and  dairy- 
farming  is  successfully  carried  on  in  it.  The  Polden  Hills  separate  this  lowland 
from  the  more  diversified  valley  of  the  Parret,  which  is  rich  in  pasture-grounds, 
and  yields  an  abundance  of  butter  and  cheese. 

The  western  portion  of  the  county  is  covered  for  the  most  part  with  wild  and 
barren  hills,  abounding  in  bogs  and  moorland ;  but  these  are  intersected  by  the 
rich  and  picturesque  valley  of  Taunton  Deane,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  districts  of 
England.  On  the  north  this  "  vale  "  is  sheltered  by  the  Quantock  Hills  (1,270  feet 
high),  the  Brendon  Hills,  and  Exmoor  (Dunkerry  Beacon,  1,706  feet),  which 
separate  it  from  the  Bristol  Channel ;  on  the  south  the  Blackdown  Hills,  crowned 
by  a  monument  erected  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  "Wellington,  divide  it  from 
Devonshire. 

Somersetshire  has  woollen,  silk,  and  other  factories  :  coal  and  a  little  iron  ore 
are  raised,  but  the  wealth  of  the  county  is  principally  produced  by  agriculture, 
dairy-farming,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Cheddar  cheese  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  appreciated  of  its  productions. 

Bath,  the  largest  town  of  Somersetshire,  but  not  its  county  town,  is  situated  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Avon,  and  on  the  hills  surrounding  it,  only  a  short  distance 
below  the  gorge  which  the  river  runs  through  on  its  course  to  the  plain.  The  fine 
abbey  church,  the  pump-rooms,  the  baths,  and  the  business  part  of  the  city  occupy 
the  valley,  whilst  on  the  hill-slopes  terraces  and  crescents  of  handsome  houses  rise 
tier  above  tier.  We  perceive  at  once  that  we  have  entered  one  of  those  watering- 
places  where  the  number  of  pleasure-seekers  is  greater  than  that  of  the  invalids. 
As  early  as  the  time  of  the  Romans  these  Aqnw  Sulis  were  much  frequented,  and 
carved  stones,  showing  Minerva  in  association  with  the  British  divinity  Sulis,  have 
been  discovered.  But  Bath  is  no  longer  the  "  Queen  of  all  the  Spas  in  the  World," 
to  which  position  the  genius  of  two  men.  Wood,  the  architect,  and  "  Beau  "  Nash,  the 
master  of  ceremonies,  had  raised  it  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  monumental 
buildings  of  that  age  have  a  forsaken  look,  and  fashionable  crowds  no  longer  file 
through  their  colonnades  and  the  grounds  which  surround  them.  Cheltenham, 
Malvern,  and    the  seaside   towns  exercise  a  stronger   attraction   upon    wealthy 
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buthors,  and  now  Hath  has  become  u  place  of  residence  for  retired  men  of 
business  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  moderate  competency.  The  cloth  trade,  for- 
merly of  very  considerable  importance,  exists  no  lonpei,  and  though  "  Jiath  " 
paper  still  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  most  of  that  consumed  even  in  the  town  of 
its  reputed  manufacture  is  forwarded  from  London.  Parry,  the  arctic  navigator, 
is  the  most  famous  amongst  the  children  of  Bath,  and  down  to  the  present  day 
his  achievements  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  eclipsed.  Herschel,  the  famous 
astronomer,  resided  for  a  considerable  time  at  Uath,  earning  his  living  as  a 
musician,  and  it  was  there  he  began  his  career  as  a  man  of  science. 

Tircrton,  near  Bath,  carries  on  cloth  and  carpet  weaving,  whilst  Ki'i/mham,  lower 
down  on  the  Avon,  has  brass  works  and  lias  clay  diggings.  The  principal  coal  mines 
of  the  countv  are  next  Rmhtwk  and  Midmmer  Norton,  to  the  south  of  Bath,  and 
Long  AshfoH  and  Naihea,  to  the  south-west  of  Bristol.  Nailsea,  in  addition, 
carries  on  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  Ashton  that  of  iron.  But  the  principal 
manufacturing  town  of  the  northern  part  of  Somersetshire  is  Frome,  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Avon,  and  not  far  from  the  Wiltshire  border.  Its  neighbourhood  abounds 
in  cloth-mills,  and  there  are  also  a  card  factory  and  several  breweries.  Portishead, 
Clevcdon,  and  Weston-super-Mare  are  watering-places,  and  the  latter,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  has  grown  from  a  small  fishing  village  into  a  town  of 
considerable  importance.  Seated  upon  a  capacious  bay,  with  an  outlook  upon  the 
fortified  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  facing  the  coast  of 
Wales,  sheltered  by  the  wooded  scarps  of  Worle  Hill  (540  feet),  and  backed  by  a 
fruitful  country  abounding  in  picturesque  scenery,  it  enjoys  peculiar  advantages. 
The  sprat  fishery  is  still  carried  on  here  from  October  to  Christmas,  as  in  days 
of  yore. 

Several  interesting  old  towns  are  seated  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Mendip 
Hills.  Axbriihje  is  a  very  ancient  little  borough,  with  the  population  of  a  village. 
Cheddar  is  no  less  famous  for  its  cheeses  than  for  its  cliffs  and  stalactite  caverns. 
A  lead  mine  is  near  it.  Wells  is  a  town  almost  purely  ecclesiastical,  its  principal 
edifices  being  the  cathedral,  the  bishop's  palace,  and  dependent  buildings.  Brush 
and  paper  making  are  carried  on.  Near  it,  close  to  the  source  of  the  Axe,  which 
bursts  forth  here  a  considerable  stream,  is  a  famous  cavern,  the  legendary  haunt  of 
the  "  Witch  of  Wookey."  Shepton-Mallet  carries  on  trade  with  timber,  and  brews 
an  excellent  ale. 

Olastoiiburi/,  the  principal  town  on  the  river  Brue,  which  enters  the  Bristol 
Channel  below  the  small  port  of  Highbridge,  is  best  known  for  the  ruins  of  its  old 
abbey,  the  most  remarkable  portion  of  which  is  the  "  Abbot's  Kitchen,"  a  building 
reproduced  at  Oxford  and  in  other  towns. 

Bridgwater  is  the  principal  town  on  the  Parret.  It  is  situated  12  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  on  the  borders  of  a  marshy  plain,  carries  on  a  brisk  coast- 
ing trade,  and  is  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  the  clay  and  sand  deposited  at 
some  localities  on  the  river-side  are  made  into  "  Bath  bricks."  The  most  highly 
prized  Art  treasure  of  this  town  appears  to  be  a  painting  of  the  "  Descent  from  the 
Cross,"  found  on  board  a  French  privateer,  and  now  suspended  over  the  altar  of 
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the  church  of  St.  Mary  Mugdalen.  Sedgemoor,  where  Monmouth  was  defeated 
in  1685,  lies  to  the  east  of  the  town.  Ascending  the  Parret,  wo  reach  Laiiffjiorf, 
just  below  its  confluence  with  the  Isle  and  Yeo,  or  Ivel.  The  latter  ruJis  tlirough 
a  fertile  valley,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  I/chrster,  the  IhvIkiHh  of  the  Romtins, 
and  the  birthplace  of  Roger  Bacon,  and  Yeori'l,  ii  picturesque  old  place,  with  a 
noble  church,  where  gloves  are  largely  made.  The  towns  on  the  Upper  I'arret  are 
South  Pethvrton,  near  which  are  the  famous  Humden  or  Ilamliill  quarries,  and 
Creirkcnie,  with  a  handsome  church  and  grammar  school.  I/miiiHfcr  and  Chard, 
both  on  the  Isle,  engage  in  lace-making.  The  latter  is  a  handsome  town,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blackdowns. 

Tnuiiton,  the  county  town,  on  the  Tone,  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity, 
with  one  of  the  finest  perpendicular  churches  in  the  country,  and  a  grammar 
school,  founded  in  \b22  by  Bishop  Fox.  There  are  two  silk  factories,  the  manu- 
facture of  silk  having  superseded  that  of  wool  since  1778,  and  a  glove  factory. 
The  castle  forms  an  object  of  considerable  interest.  Its  hall,  where  Judge  Jeffreys 
held  his  "  Bloody  Assize,"  now  affords  accommodation  to  the  museum  of  the 
Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society.  Wellington,  on  the 
Upper  Tone,  and  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Blackdowns,  still  engages  in  the 
woollen  trade.  It  has  given  a  title  to  the  Great  Duke,  in  whose  honour  a  stone 
obelisk  has  been  raised  on  a  neighbouring  height. 

There  remain  to  be  noticed  a  few  small  towns  on  the  coast  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  and  to  the  west  of  the  Parret.  They  are  small  in  population,  but 
interesting  on  account  of  their  antiquity.  Watchet  exports  the  iron  ore  raised  in 
the  Brendon  Hills,  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  Cleeve  Abbey,  founded  in  1188  for 
Cistercian  monks.  Diinster  has  a  famous  old  castle ;  Minehead  is  a  quiet  watering- 
place  ;  and  Porlock  is  a  picturesque  village  at  the  foot  of  Dunkerry  Beacon. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ClIANNKL  SLOPE. 

DOK8ET8IIIUE,    WiLTSHIHE,    HaMI'SHIUK,    ANT   HvbSIX. 

Genekat,  Fkati-res. 

HE  region  which,  to  the  east  of  the  Cornish  peninsula,  slopes  down 
to  the  Channel,  is  of  considerable  width  only  in  its  western  portion, 
where  the  Avon  of  Salisbury  rises  on  the  chalk  downs  of  AV^ilt- 
shire.  Here  its  width  is  no  less  than  50  miles,  but  it  narrows 
as  we  proceed  eastwards.  The  rivers  become  rivulets,  and,  on 
reaching  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Straits  of  Dover,  there  are  merely  combs  down 
which  the  water  runs  on  the  surface  only  after  heavy  rains.  This  region,  never- 
theless, is  characterized  by  special  features,  due  to  its  southern  aspect,  its  deficiency 
in  navigable  rivers,  and  its  geological  formation.  In  the  latter  respect  some 
portions  of  it  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  France,  from  which  it  is  now 
separated  by  the  sea,  than  to  the  remainder  of  England,  of  which  it  actually 
forms  part.  The  English  Weald  and  the  French  Boulonnais,  or  country  around 
Boulogne,  are  thus  clearly  the  fragments  of  what  was  anciently  a  continuous  tract 
of  land,  whose  severance  has  been  effected  by  the  erosive  action  of  the  sea. 

The  calcareous  uplands  which  to  the  east  of  Devonshire  form  the  watershed 
between  the  Bristol  and  English  Channels  are  generally  known  as  the  Dorset 
Heights.  They  are  of  moderate  elevation,  none  of  the  summits  attaining  a  height 
of  1,000  feet,  but  form  bold  cliffs  along  the  coast.  To  geologists  they  have  proved 
a  fertile  field  of  exploration,  for  they  exhibit  very  clearly  the  superposition  of 
various  strata.  The  quarries  of  Lyme  Begis  have  more  especially  acquired 
celebrity  on  account  of  the  ichthyosaurians  and  other  gigantic  reptiles  of  liassic 
age  which  they  have  yielded.  They  aro  well  known  likewise  to  agriculturists, 
for  the  coprolite,  or  fossilised  guano,  in  whicli  they  abound  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  furnishes  a  most  powerful  fertiliser. 

Tlie  liassic  rocks  of  Lyme  Regis  are  succeeded  in  the  east  by  oolite  cliflfs,  which 
terminate  in  the  Bill  of  Portland,  right  out  in  the  open  sea.  The  so-called  Isle 
of  Portland  is  in  reality  a  peninsula  rising  superbly  above  a  submarine  plateau, 
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where  conflicting  tides  render  navigation  dangerous,  and  attached  to  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  strip  of  beach.  Rooted  to  the  base  of  the  cliff  crowned  by 
Burton  Castle,  this  beach  extends  along  the  coast,  growing  wider  by  degrees  as 
we  follow  it  to  the  south-eastward,  and  forming  a  gentle  curve,  the  con- 
cave  side   of    which   is    turned  towards    the   sea.      It   is   known   as    Chesil  or 


Fig.  68.— PoUTLAND. 

Scale  1  :  '225,000. 
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"Pebble"  Bank,  and  hides  all  the  irregularities  of  the  inner  coast-line.  The 
old  inlets  and  creeks  in  its  rear  have  gradually  been  converted  into  swamps,  or 
silted  up  by  the  alluvium  washed  into  them  by  the  rivers,  and  only  for  a  distance 
of  8  miles  along  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  is  it  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
a  narrow  channel  which  debouches  into  Portland  Roads,  and  is  known  as  the 
Fleet.      But  it   is  not  only  this  striking  regularity  of  contour  which   distin 
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fjuishi's  this  hoiich  ;  it  is  cqniiUy  rojjular  with  respect  to  the  arrunjyoment  of  the 
niaterinls  of  which  it  is  composed.  Its  pebbles  increase  in  si/o  as  wo  proceed 
from  west  to  oast.  The  sand  in  the  west  almost  imperceptibly  pushes  over  into 
pebbk's,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Isle  of  Portland  these  latter  ^\\o  place  to 
shin},'le.  The  fishermen  along  the  coast  will  inform  you  that  when  they  land  on  a 
dark  nififlit  on  any  part  of  the  beach  they  can  tell,  from  the  size  of  the  pebbles,  at 
what  spot  they  find  themselves.  The  true  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is 
this :  the  tidal  current  runs  strongest  frani  west  to  east,  and  its  power  is  greater  in 
the  more  open  channel,  or  farthest  from  the  land,  while  the  size  of  the  fragments 
which  are  carried  to  the  cast  and  thrown  ashore  is  largest  where  the  motion  of 
the  water  is  most  violent.* 

To  geologists  the  Isle  of  Portland  offers  a  peculiarly  interesting  field  of 
research,  for  it  is  rich  in  dirt  beds  containing  organic  relics  of  marine  origin, 
and  still  exhibits  the  fossilised  remains  of  a  forest  which  flourished  on  the 
emerged  oolite  rocks.  It  is  probable  that  not  a  single  one  of  these  fossils  will 
escape  the  notice  of  man,  for  few  rocks  are  being  more  extensively  utilised. 
The  upper  layers  are  being  carried  away  to  be  converted  into  lime,  whilst  the 
lower  beds  supply  a  highly  valued  building  stone,  which  has  been  largely  used 
for  some  of  the  monumental  edifices  of  London.  In  recent  times  most  of  the  stone 
quarried  on  the  "  island  "  has  been  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  breakwater 
planned  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  but  only  commenced  in  1847,  mainly 
with  the  view  of  opposing  to  the  French  Cherbourg  an  English  Cherbourg  of  even 
greater  strength.  This  prodigious  breakwater  is  the  largest  work  of  the  kind  ever 
undertaken,  for  nearly  6,000,000  tons  of  stone  have  been  sunk  in  the  sea  to  protect 
against  winds  and  waves  an  artificial  harbour  having  an  area  of  2,107  acres,  where 
the  largest  men-of-war  find  secure  riding-ground.  The  first  portion  of  the  break- 
water runs  from  the  shore  due  east  for  about  1,800  feet,  and  serves  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  island  as  a  promenade.  Then  comes  an  opening  of  400  feet,  beyond 
which  the  main  section  stretches  6,000  feet  in  length,  terminating  in  an  ironclad 
fort  armed  with  the  heaviest  guns.  The  summit  of  Verne  Hill  (495  feet)  is  crowned 
by  impregnable  fortifications,  armed  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  cannon,  and  this 
citadel,  supported  by  numerous  batteries,  by  a  fort  on  Nothe  Hill,  near  Weymouth, 
and  by  two  ironclad  forts  on  the  breakwater  itself,  amply  provides  for  the  security 
of  the  harbour.  Breakwaters  and  forts  alike  have  been  constructed  by  convicts,  and 
this  colossal  work  of  modern  England,  like  similar  undertakings  of  ancient  Egypt 
and  Rome,  has  thus  been  accomplished  by  the  hands  of  slaves.f 

But  though  man  may  modify  the  aspects  of  nature  by  converting  an  open 
bay  into  a  secure  harbour,  what  are  his  feeble  efforts  of  a  day  in  comparison  with 
the  slow,  but  incessant  erosive  action  of  a  single  geological  period  ?  Beyond  the 
island  of  I'ortland  and  the  oolitic  rocks  of  the  littoral  region,  the  cretaceous 
formation  extends  uninterruptedly  as    far  as  Salisbury  Plain.      That  "plain" 


s  SI' 


•  Lyell,  "  Principles  of  Geology."     Prcstwich,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  February  2nd, 
1876.     Kinahan,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geoloz/ical  Societi/,  February  Ist,  1877. 

t  The  work  occupied  about  a  thousand  convicts  between  1847  and  1872,  and  cost  £1,043,000. 
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is  in  reality  a  chalky  tablo-land,  rising  now  and  then  into  gontly  swelling 
hills,  and  intorHoctod  by  narrow  and  picturosque  valleys.  In  its  goncnd  features 
this  tract  of  country  presents  an  appearance  of  uniformity  and  repose,  and 
we  might  almost  fancy  that  for  ages  it  had  undergone  no  change.  Hut 
geologists  have  hero  discovered  the  remnants  of  enormous  strata,  which  have 
been  gradually  dissolved  by  water,  and  transported  seaward.  Kxtensive  tracts 
of  chalk  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  pebbles  more  than  a  yard  in  depth,  and  these 
pebbles  are  oil  that  remains  of  thick  strata  of  calcareous  rocks,  the  soluble  portions 
of  which  have  been  washed  away.*  Klsewhere  the  ground  is  covered  with 
scattered  rocks,  fragments  of  eocene  hills  destroyed  through  long-continued  erosive 
action.  These  rocks,  on  account  of  their  colour  and  appearance  when  seen  from 
afar,  are  usually  known  as  "  grey  wethers,"  but  sometimes  they  are  improperly 
described  as  "  Druids'  stones,"  because  they  furnished  i  material  employed 
in  the  construction  of  Stonehenge.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  century  these 
scattered  rocks  and  the  monuments  raised  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  the 
only  objects  which,  away  from  the  towns  and  villages,  contrasted  with  the  uniform 
verdure  of  the  pastures.  Recently,  however,  this  "  plain,"  which  was  formerly 
roamed  over  only  by  sheep,  has  been  invaded  on  all  sides  by  the  plough,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  now  under  tillage. 

The  zone  of  cretaceous  rocks,  of  which  the  plain  of  Salisbury  forms  a  part, 
bounds  in  the  north  a  basin  occupied  by  eocene  formations,  which  stretches  for  60 
miles  along  the  English  Channel.     Anciently  this  basin  extended  far  beyond  the 
actual  line  of  coast.     The  whole  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was 
included   in  it.      The  Celtic   name  of  that  island,  Gaith,  is  supposed  to  mean 
"  severed,"  and  an  examination  of  its  coast-line  shows  very  clearly  that  it  originally 
formed  part  of  the  mainland.      The  coasts  of  the  island  run  nearly  parallel  to 
those  of  the  mainland  from  which  it  has  been  cut  off.     The  strait  of  the  Solent 
on  the  west,  and  that   of  Spithead  on  the  east,  are  bounded  by  coasts  having 
the  same  inflections,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  almost  looks  as  if  it  were  a  fragment 
detached  from  England,  and  bodily  shifted  to  the  south.     But  though  the  eocene 
rocks  to  the  north  of  the  island  have  disappeared,  and  their  place   has  been 
invaded  by  the  sea,  the  cretaceous   rocks  which  form  its  spine,  and  anciently 
extended  to  the  cliffs  of  Purbeck,  have  offered  a  stouter  resistance  to  erosive 
action.     In  the  interior  of  the  island  they  have  been  dissolved  in  many  places 
by  running  water,  and  wide  gaps  resembling  breaches  in  a  rampart  open  between 
the  hills,   but   the  extremities  of   the  rhomboid  terminate  abruptly  in  cliffs. 
The  western  promontory  rises  almost  vertically  to  a  height  of  450  feet,  and  off 
it  there  stand  above   the   glaucous  waters  of  the  sea,  not  unlike  a  flotilla  of 
vessels   under  sail,  a  few  masses  of  detached  chalk,   known  as  the  "  Needles." 
These  rocks  are  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  gales,  and  from  time  to  time  they 
yield  to  the  pressure  and  are  broken  into  fragments.     A  remarkable  case  of  this 
kind  occurred  during  a  violent  storm  in  1764,  when  a  rock  known  as  *'  Lot's 
Wife"  disappeared  beneath  the  foaming  waves.      In  geological  structure  these 

*  Ramsay,  "Physical  Geology  and  Ocujfrnphy  of  Great  Hritiiin." 
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suptrb  rocks  n-somblo  tho  dift's  of  Purbock,  about  15  tnilos  duo  west  of  them. 
Th»'iriniiiir»'i"iI)roHHi>H  itsolf  finiily  on  tho  miiulM  of  miiny  craigraiitB,  uiul  tbousuiKU 
ainoiij^st  them,  when  those  objects  vanish  Fr<»ni  their  NJKht,  huve  looked  upon  Kuropo 
for  tlio  hist  time  in  their  lives.  The  wouthern  portion  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  ono 
of  tho  most  pictures(iuo  districts  in  Kngland.  St.  Cuthorino's  Down,  the  most 
clovated  8umn>it  of  the  island,  rises  near  its  southern  angle  to  u  height  of  MO 
feet,  and  comniiinds  an  immense  horizon,  extending  from  Tortland  liill  to  Beachy 
Head,  and   sometimes  even   Leyond  tho  Channel  willi   its  numerous  ships,  to  the 

Fig.  69.— Thk  I»i,k  op  Wioht. 
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hazy  promontories  of  Cotentin,  in  France.  To  the  east  of  this  angular  landmark 
the  coast  sinks  abruptly,  but  along  its  foot  ther^  extends  a  singular  strip,  or 
terrace,  of  considerable  width,  which  has  fallen  down  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
cliff,  and  is  hence  known  as  the  TJndercliff.  This  tract  is  perfectly  sheltered  from 
northerly  winds ;  myrtles,  geraniums,  and  other  delicate  plants  flourish  there 
throughout  the  winter ;  and  Ventnor  and  other  placfts  of  less  note  afford  accom- 
modation to  invalids  whose  state  of  health  requires  a  milder  climate  than  is  to  be 
found  in  other  parts  of  England.*  The  nature  of  the  soil  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the   existence  of  this  TJndercliff.     The  subjacent  beds,  consisting  of  sand 

•  Jamcg  Thome,  "Tho  Land  we  Live  in." 
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and  chiy,  wore  undcrniiricd  by  tho  uclion  of  tho  rain,  and  the  niiporincuiiihoiit 
inaHKt'H  of  rock  were  prwipitatod  upon  the  beach  below,  wliere  th««y  imw  u«!t  aM  u 
kind  of  einbaiiknu'iit  proti-eting  tho  roniuiiiing  clitf  from  tlio  nttackr  of  t)u>  sni. 
801110  of  those  hindHlipM  oeoiirrod  alnnmt  in  our  own  time.  In  I7!)!>  a  fnrni,  with 
about  100  acres  of  thu  Hurrounding  land,  slid  duwn  uptn  the  beach,  and  more 
recently  still,  in  IHIO  and  IHlH,  other  cliH's  brokeaway  in  a  Hiinilar  manner.  Tho 
narrow  ravines  worn  into  the  rocks  by  running  water  are  loeally  known  as  "  chines." 
Formerly  they  could  only  bo  explored  with  great  difhculty,  but  stepMand  ea-^y  paths 
have  been  made  to  facilitate  the  progri'HH  of  visitors  in  search  of  Hne  HC(«nery. 

The  Isle  of  Wight,  though  Ncarcely  more  than  half  the  size  of  Angl«?sey,*  has 
played  a  more  considerable  part  in  the  modern  history  of  England.  Unlike  the 
Welsh  island,  it  is  not  joined  by  bridges  to  the  mainland,  tho  dividing  channel 
being  too  wide  and  too  deop.t  A  tunnel,  about  4  miles  in  length,  has,  however, 
been  projected,  and  some  preliminary  surveys,  with  a  view  to  its  construction, 
have  actually  been  made,  liut  though  the  channel  which  separates  the  island  from 
the  mainland  cannot  yet  be  crossed  dryshod,  like  Monai  Strait,  there  are  few  locali- 
ties more  crowded  with  shipping.  It  forms  a  vast  roadstead,  fairly  sheltered  from 
most  winds,  and  rainities  northward  into  the  interior  of  IFampshire.  This  northern 
extension  of  the  road  of  Spithead  is  known  as  Southampton  Water,  from  the 
great  outport  of  London  which  rises  near  its  extremity,  and  which  in  exceptionally 
favoured  by  the  tide ;  for  whilst  one  tidal  wave  penetrates  it  through  the 
Solent,  another  arrives  soon  after  through  the  channel  of  Spithead,  sustaining  tho 
first,  and  extending  the  time  of  high  water.  But  the  commercial  town  of  South- 
ampton is  not  the  only  place  that  has  profited  by  the  excellent  shelter  afforded  by 
the  Isle  of  Wight;  the  advantages  of  the  position  are  also  shared  by  the  naval 
station  of  Portsmouth.  This  great  stronghold  has  been  constructed  on  the  flat 
island  of  I'ortsea,  at  tho  entrance  to  the  waters  of  Spithead. 

The  road  of  Spithead,  Southampton  Water,  and  the  towns  which  have  arisen 
upon  them,  render  this  portion  of  the  English  sea-coast  of  considerable  importance, 
and  jointly  with  the  beauty  of  tho  scenery  and  the  mild  climate,  they  have 
attracted  to  it  a  large  business  or  pleasure-seeking  population.  Nevertheless,  a 
wide  tract  of  country,  stretching  from  Southampton  Water  westward  to  the  Avon 
of  Salisbury,  is  still  occupied  by  a  deer  forest,  and  very  sparsely  peopled.  This 
"New  Forest"  covers  an  area  of  60,000  acres,  and  if  ancient  chronicles  can  be 
believed,  it  was  planted  by  William  the  Conqueror,  as  a  wild-boar  and  deer 
preserve  and  hunting  ground.  He  is  stated  to  have  destroyed  twenty  villages, 
turning  out  the  inhabitants  and  laying  waste  their  fields.  But  owing  to  tho 
poor  nature  of  the  gravel  and  sand  of  this  tract,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  was  ever 
worth  tilling.  Eight  hundred  years  ago  there  may  have  been  more  clearings 
and  groups  of  houses,  but  we  may  well  doubt  whether  so  ungrateful  a  soil  can 
ever  have  been  extensively  cultivated.^ 

•  Anglpse}',  302  aqiiiiro  miles;  IhIp  of  Wi^ht,  165  squaro  miles. 

t  Least  widtli.  9,200  foot ;  dupth  at  the  mouth  of  the  Solent,  72  feet 

X  Uamsrty,  "  Physical  Qeology  anil  Geography  of  Great  Britain." 
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To  thu  oiiHt  of  tho  flut  isliiiulH  of  I'ortHeii  and  Ifiiyliiip^,  and  of  tlio  low  potiitiNuIu 
tprmiiiatiiijf  in  Si'lscy  Hill,  tlii'  nnHt  gradually  a|ij»roaclit'«  tho  range  of  cri'taofoun 
hilU  known  an  th*)  South  Downs.  I)*>yond  Itiighton  cliiff*  on<-o  tnoro  hound  tho 
ciicroarhin^  Hca,  until  tliu  downs  torniinato  ahruptly  iu  tlio  hohl  promontory  of 
Uouchy  lluad.     Tint  nhort  and  aavory  h«>rhugo  of  tho  South  iJowiui  I'uudrt  u  rao«  uf 

Fi|^.  70.—  t'oUTKNOI'TII. 
Prom   nn    Ailinlriilly  Clwrt. 


sheep  highly  appreciated  for  their  mutton.  Now  these  downs  only  present  us  with 
scones  of  rural  peace,  but,  to  judge  from  the  fortifications  which  crown  nearly  every 
point  of  vantage,  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  the  country  was  the  scene  of 
almost  incessant  wars.  The  most  famous  of  these  entrenchments  is  the  Poor  Man's 
Dyke,  on  a  commanding  height  to  the  north  of  Brighton,  which  in  a  more  super- 
stitious age  was  looked  upon  as  a  work  of  the  devil. 

The  South  and  North  Downs  enclose  between  them  the  triangular  Weald  valley. 
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upon  who^i'  (IoiukIimI  Murfueo  are  cxposi'd  rock-s  of  nmn"  ancient  datr  tlmn  tlio  chalk 
of  the  Hurroundin^  downs.  When  the  NormiinH  invaded  Kn^land,  lie  KorcHt,  or 
"  Weuld,"of  Andred,  or  AndredoM,  Htill  covered  the  whtdc  of  this  region,  hut  the  trees 
have  heen  cut  down  and  converted  into  charcoal,  and  consumed  in  the  sm«'itiiij^  fnr- 
naecN  erected  near  iron  pits  which  have  long  since  heen  ahandoned  um  unprofitikMe. 
The  clays,  siindM,  and  limestones  of  thiN  district  were  in  all  prohahility  depoNited  in 
the  delta  of  mmie  river  e(|ual  in  volume  to  thu  Giin^cN  or  MissiNNippi.  Its  hardened 
alluvium  contains  in  prodigious  quantities  the  debris  of  terrestrial  phints,  marsupials, 
terrestrial  r«>ptiles und  amphibitc,  mixed  with  the  renuiins  of  tisheN,  turtles,  and  fresh- 
water shellt.     It  was  to  the  south  of  this  ancient  delta,  in  Tilgato  Forest,  near 

Fig.  71— Bra(  iiY  IIraii. 
fiom  u>  Adminlty  Chart. 
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Lewes,  that  Dr.  Mantell  discovered  ih..  first  skeleton  of  the  gigantic  Iguanodon,  an 
herbivorous  land  reptile. 

The  range  of  the  Northern  Downs  which  separates  the  Weald  from  the  valley 
of  the  Thames  terminate^  ir  ine  east  with  the  cliffs  of  Folkestone  and  Dover,  but  is 
continued  on  the  other  side  of  the  strait  in  the  hills  to  the  east  of  Calais.  All 
that  part  of  England  is  being  encroached  upon  by  the  sea,  which  is  constantly 
undermining  the  cliffs.  In  many  parts  the  footpath  which  conducts  along  their 
summit  terminates  abruptly  in  front  of  a  newly  formed  precipice,  and  the  traveller 
desirous  of  passing  beyond  is  compelled  to  strike  out  for  himself  a  new  path 
through  the  herbage,  farther  away  from  its  edge.  It  is  more  especially  the  cliffs 
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on  the  Straits  of  Dover  which  are  exposed  to  this  waste,  and  Shukspere's  CHflf,  since 
the  duy  Julius  Cicsar  set  his  foot  upon  the  shore  of  England,  is  supposed  to  have 
receded  no  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half.*  Old  chronicles  tell  us  of  fearful  landslips, 
which  shook  the  town  of  Dover,  and  caused  the  country  for  miles  around  it  to 
vibrate.  A  railway  tunnel  passes  through  one  of  these  cliffs,  and  it  was  found 
advisable  to  secure  the  cliff  from  further  encroachments  by  precipitating  its  summiL 
into  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  breakwater.  By  the  blasting  operations  carried 
on  with  this  view,  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  of  a  presumed  weight  of  a  million  tons,  was 
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detached,  and,  falling  into  the  sea,  formed  a  bank  with  an  area  of  about  20  acres, 
upon  which  the  waves  now  spend  their  force. 

But  whilst  the  sea  is  busily  demolishing  the  cliffs  of  Dover  and  Hastings,  it 
has  gradually  silted  up  the  intervening  level  tract.  The  triangular  plain  thus 
formed  juts  out  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  coast,  and  terminates  in  Dungeness. 
Nowhere  else  is  it  possible  to  meet  with  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  influence 
which  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  tides  exercise  upon  the  formation  of  a 
coast-line.  This  Romney  level,  named  after  a  town  in  its  centre,  would  never 
have  been  formed  if  the  English  Channel  and  the  North  Sea  were  not  placed  in 

•  Beete  Jukes,  "  School  Manual  of  Qeologfy." 
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communication  by  the  Straits  of  Dover.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that  at 
this  spot  the  tidal  wave  proceeding  from  the  Atlantic  is  met  and  stopped  by 
another  tidal  wave,  propagated  from  the  North  Sea.  The  waste  of  the  cliffs  of 
Hastings,  lield  in  suspension  by  the  water,  cannot,  consequently,  pass  beyond  this 
point,  'A^eio  opposite  tides  neutralise  each  other,  and  it  is  therefore  deposited 
along  the  coast  of  the  Romney  Marsh,  which  is  thus  continually  increasing  in 
extent.  Dungeness,  its  extreme  point,  is  supposed  to  advance  annually  about 
5  feet  into  the  sea. 

Agriculture  and  sheep  farming  are  the  principal  occupations  in  that  part  of 
England  which  extends  from  Cornwall  to  the  Straits  of  Dover.  There  are  no  really 
large  towns  besides  Southampton,  Portsmouth,  and  Brighton,  and  these  only  flourish 
because  in  one  way  or  other  they  are  dependencies  and  outposts  of  London. 
Reduced  to  their  own  resources,  they  would  soon  sink  to  a  secondary  rank. 

Topography. 

Dorsetshire  is  a  maritime  county,  pleasantly  diversified,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  dry  and  salubrious  climate.  A  considerable  portion  of  its  area  is  occupied  by 
chalky  downs,  which  extend  from  the  coast  at  Lyme  Regis  to  Cranborne  Chase,  a 
wooded  tract  on  the  border  of  Wiltshire,  and  attain  their  greatest  height  (910  feet) 
in  Pillesdon  Pen,  to  the  west  of  Beaminster.  Lesser  ranges  extend  along  the 
sea-coast,  and  end  in  the  isles,  or  rather  peninsulas,  of  Portland  and  Purbeck. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Frome  and  the  Stour.  The  former  enters  Poole  Harbour  ; 
the  latter  traverses  the  fruitful  vale  of  Blackmore,  and  finally  passes  into 
Hampshire,  where  it  joins  the  Avon.  The  so-called  Trough  of  Poole  is  a  low-lying 
district  aroimd  Poole  Harbour,  abounding  in  peaty  mosses.  Agriculture  and  dairy- 
farming  are  the  principal  industries. 

Lyme  Regis,  close  to  the  Devonshire  border,  romantically  seated  in  a  deep 
comb  opening  out  upon  the  sea  between  cliffs  of  forbidding  aspect,  is  a  favourite 
watering-place.  The  neighbouring  village  of  Cbarmouth  has  its  TIndercliff,  like 
Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  there  are  other  landslips  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Bridport,  2  miles  above  the  small  harbour  formed  by  the  river  Brit,  is 
an  ancient  but  somewhat  decayed  town,  where  flax-spinning  and  ship-building 
are  carried  on.  Higher  up  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Brit,  in  the 
midst  of  the  hills,  there  stands  the  small  market  town  of  Beaminster. 

Chesil  Bank,  which  connects  the  mainland  with  the  Isle  of  Portland,  commences 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Brit.  Portland^  with  its  fortifications,  its  convict  prison, 
quarries,  and  magnificent  breakwater,  has  already  been  referred  to  (see  p.  122). 
On  the  western  side  of  the  capacious  bay,  now  protected  by  this  great  work  of 
engineering  skill,  Weymouth  is  seated,  with  its  aristocratic  suburb  of  Mekomhe  Regis. 
Like  Bridport,  it  has  had  its  period  of  decay,  but  its  beach,  so  well  adapted  for 
sea-bathing,  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  advantages  conferred 
upon  it  by  its  well-sheltered  harbour  could  hardly  fail  of  once  more  restoring  it  to 
prosperity. 
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Dorchenter,  the  county  town,  on  the  Frome,  was  anciently  known  by  the  Celtic 
name  of  Durnornn'a,  and  after  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  it  was  fortified  by  them. 
It  is  a  quiet,  prosperous  place,  its  most  remarkable  building  being  the  pinnacled 
tower  of  the  church  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  its  four  streets.  In  its 
neighbourhood  there  exists  the  most  perfect  Roman  amphitheatre  in  £ngland. 
It  is  known  as  Mambury,  and  is  in  so  fair  a  state  of  preservation  for  open-air 
performances  that  a  witch  was  burnt  in  its  centre  as  recently  as  1705,  when  a 
large  crowd  attended  the  spectacle.  Flowing  past  the  ancient  town  of  Wareham, 
and  its  magnificent  earthworks,  which  have  resisted  the  onset  of  many  a  Danish 
attack,  the  Frome  enters  the  shallow  harbour  of  Poole,  which  is  the  principal 
seaport  of  the  county,  foremost  amongst  its  exports  being  potter's  clay,  from  the 
neighbouring  isle  of  Purbeck,  and  pitwood.  Ship-building  is  carried  on,  oysters 
are  bred,  and  there  are  a  few  potteries  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Isle  of  Purbeck, 
on  the  southern  side  of  Poole  Harbour,  must  ever  form  a  focus  of  attraction  to 
geologists,  who  will  find  in  the  museum  of  the  small  but  ancient  village  of  Corfe 
Castle  a  collection  of  the  most  interesting  fossils  yielded  by  the  district.  Kitn- 
tnerUlge  is  a  village  well  known  to  geologists  on  account  of  its  clay,  but  the  chief 
place  of  the  isle  is  Sicaimge,  a  favourite  watering-place  in  summer,  because  it  is 
exposed  to  the  cooling  breeze  from  the  north-east. 

The  Stour,  in  its  course  through  the  county,  runs  past  Blan^ord  Forum  and 
Wimhorne,  the  latter  famous  for  its  minster,  a  building  of  singular  beauty.  At 
Kingston  Lacy,  2  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  town,  there  stands  an  obelisk 
brought  thither  from  the  island  of  PhilaD.  Shaftesbitry,  traditionally  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  the  kingdom,  where  King  Alfred  founded  a  nunnery  in  880 
for  one  of  his  daughters,  stands  on  the  margin  of  the  fruitful  vale  of  Blackmore. 

Sherborne  is  the  only  town  of  the  county  which  lies  beyond  the  Channel  basin. 
It  is  seated  on  the  river  Yeo,  which  finds  its  way  into  the  Bristol  Channel.  It  was 
a  bishopric  until  1058,  and  still  boasts  a  fine  cathedral  to  remind  it  of  its  days 
of  grandeur,  a  famous  grammar  school,  and  several  curious  old  dwelling-houses. 
Glove-making  is  carried  on  both  here  and  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Yeovil,  in 
Somersetshire. 

Wiltshire  is  an  inland  county,  which  lies  only  partly  within  the  basin  of  the 
English  Channel.  Its  southern  and  more  extensive  portion  forms  the  so-called  plain 
of  Salisbury,  an  undulating  chalky  table- land,  drained  by  the  river  Avon  and  its 
tributaries,  and  lying  at  an  elevation  of  about  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  northern  escarpment  of  this  table-land  looks  down  upon  the  vale  of  Pewsey, 
the  most  fertile  tract  of  the  county,  on  grcensand,  and  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Marlborough  Downs,  a  treeless  tract  of  chalk  hills,  presenting  features 
similar  to  those  of  Salisbury  Plain.  The  north-western  part  lies  within  the  basin 
of  the  Severn,  and  is  drained  by  the  Bristol  Avon  ;  the  north-eastern  part  belongs 
to  the  basin  of  the  Thames.  Foremost  amongst  the  productions  of  Wiltshire  are 
cheese,  bacon,  and  mutton,  and  the  manufacture  of  cloth  is  extensively  carried  on  in 
the  valley  of  the  Bristol  Avon.  Some  iron  ore  is  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Westbury  and  Melksham. 
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Salishuri/,  the  county  town,  is  favourably  situated  at  the  confluence  of  three 
streams — the  Upper  Avon,  Bourn,  and  Wiley.  Its  foundation  only  dates  back 
to  the  thirteenth  century.  OM  Sanini,  which  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
was  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  the  kingdom,  exists  no  longer ;  but 
for  more  than  five  hundred  years  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited  it  retained 
the  privilege  of  returning  two  members  to  Parliament,  who  were  virtually 
the  nominees  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Its  site  is  marked  by  a  conical 
knoll,  about  2  miles  to  the  north  of  the  modern  town.  Salisbury  is  now 
one  of  the  cleanest  towns  in  the  kingdom,  but  as  recently  as  1840  it  was  a 

Fig.  73.— Sausbvry  Cathbdhal. 
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poor  place,  with  numerous  unsightly  brick  houses  covered  with  thatched  roofs. 
It  has  grown  more  sightly- since,  but  all  its  modern  buildings  are  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  its  famous  cathedral,  the  finest  Gothic  church  in  England,  and  the  only 
cathedral  in  the  country  of  which  the  nave  was  erected  in  the  course  of  a  single 
generation.  It  was  finished  in  1258,  in  the  purest  pointed  style,  then  only 
recently  introduced,  and  in  accordance  with  the  original  conceptions  of  its 
architect.  Its  spire,  the  loftiest  in  England,  rising  400  feet  above  the  pavement, 
although  not  built  for  a  century  after  the  nave  had  been  completed,  so  far  from 
disfiguring  it,  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  objects  of  which  Gothic  architecture 
can  boast.     The  nave  and  north  porch  have  recently  been  restored  to  the  condition 
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in  which  thoy  wore  before  the  Puritans  robbed  them  of  their  numerous  orntiraonts. 
The  cloisters  and  adjoining  chapter-house,  octagonal  in  form,  and  with  a  vaulted 
roof  supported  by  a  central  pillar,  need  not  fear  comparison  with  similar  structures 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.*  The  Salisbury  Museum  contains  Dr.  Blackniore's 
collection  of  prehistoric  remains,  the  valuable  American  collections  of  Squiers 
and  Davis,  and  numerous  other  objects  of  interest.      Amongst  its  remains  of 
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Fig.  74.— SAi.isitvKY  AND  Stonehenoe. 
Scale  1  :  108,000. 
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mediaeval  architecture,  the  finest  example  is  a  banqueting  hall,  built  about  1470 
by  John  Hall,  a  wool-stapler,  and  now  used  as  a  china  store.  Salisbury  carries  on 
a  large  trade  in  wool,  and  manufactures  a  little  cutlery.  Important  sheep  fairs 
are  held  at  the  village  of  Britfonl,  a  couple  of  milesf  to  the  south  of  it.  Wilton,  to 
the  westward,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wiley  and  Nadder,  has  a  carpet  factory,  and 

*  Am^ee  Pichot,  "  L'Irlande  et  le  pays  de  Galles." 
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Fig.  76.— Stonehkngb. 


a  Heat  of  tlie  Earl  of  Pi'nibroke,  fumed  for  its  niiirbles  and  Vandycks.  Wardonr 
Caif/e,  a  venerable  pile  iu  a  finely  wooded  park,  rises  on  the  Upper  Nadder,  and  is 
rich  in  art  treasures. 

Warmiuxto'  is  the  most  importunt  town  in  the  valley  of  the  "Wiley,  and  its 
neighbourhood  abounds  in  entrenchments  attributed  to  the  Hiicicut  Hritons.  But 
far  more  interesting  than  either  of  the  places  named  are  the  circles  of  stones  to  tlie 
west  of  the  ancient  town  of  AmeHburi/,  on  the  Upper  Avon,  and  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  plain  of  Salisbury.  These  "  hanging  stones,"  formerly  known  also  under 
the  name  of  "  dancing  giants,"*  were  originally  arranged  in  two  circles  and  two 
ellipses,  having  an  altar  for  their  common  centre,  but  now  present  the  appearance 
of  a  confused  pile  of  enormous  rocks.  !Most  of  these  stones  are  such  as  occur  on 
the  plain,  but  some  of  the  smaller  ones  appear  to  be  erratic  boulders,  probably 
conveyed  hither  from  Devonshire.  Roman  and  British  pottery  have  been  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  abounds  in  barrows,  or  sepulchral  tumuli,  but  these 
remains  have  not  hitherto  shed  any  light  upon  the  origin  of  Stonehenge.t 

Northern  Wiltshire  lies  within  the  basins  of  the  Bristol  Avon  and  Thames. 
Devizes  is  the  principal  town  of  the  fertile 
vale  of  I'ewsey,  which  extends  between 
the  downs  of  South  and  North  Wiltshire, 
and  is  traversed  by  a  canal  connecting  the 
Thames  (Kennet)  with  the  Bristol  Avon, 
Devizes  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  corn  and  cloth.  Its  museum,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and 
Natural  History  Society,  is  more  especially 
rich  in  fossils.  Seend,  a  village  to  the 
west  of  Devizes,  has  iron  foundries. 

The  Bristol  Avon  traverses  the  manufacturing  district  of  the  county,  which 
shares  in  the  clothing  industry  of  Western  England,  the  principal  seats  of  which 
are  gathered  round  the  Cotswold  Hills.  Malmesbury,  a  decayed  town  on  the 
Upper  Avon,  with  a  fine  abbey  church,  does  not  participate  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  towns  on  the  lower  course  of  the  river.  Chippenham,  in  some  respects  the 
most  important  amongst  these  latter,  is  celebrated  for  its  cheese  and  corn  markets, 
and  successfully  carries  on  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  agricultural  machinery, 
and  condensed  milk.  The  bridge  which  here  spans  the  Avon  is  a  venerable 
structure,  built  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  Calne,  a 
town  famous  for  its  bacon,  lies  to  the  east.  The  Lansdowne  column  crowns  a  lofty 
promontory  of  chalk  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  stands  within  the  area  of  Oldbury 
Castle,  an  entrenchment  to  which  the  Danes  are  supposed  to  have  retired  after  their 
defeat  by  Alfred  in  the  battle  of  Ethandune.  A  huge  White  Horse,  157  feet  in 
length,  and  visible  at  a  distance  of  80  miles,  was  cut  into  the  chalky  ground,  in 
1780,  by  an  enthusiastic  physician  of  Calne,  to  commemorate  this  victory.    Laycock 

*  Thomas  Wright,  "The  Celt,  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon." 
t  Rich.  Colt  Hoare,  "  History  of  Wiltahire." 
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Ahhi'lj,  to  the  south  of  Chippenham,  wus  the  property  of  W.  H.  Fox  Tulbot,  the 
well-known  inventor  of  Tulbotypo.  Comham,  an  old  ro»idenco  of  the  ISuxon 
kingH,  lies  to  the  oust,  nnd  curries  on  un  extensive  trade  in  oolitic  freestone,  procured 
from  quarries  in  its  neighbourhood.  Mclkshaiti,  on  the  Avon,  has  u  thriving  cloth 
industry,  but  yields  in  importance  to  its  neighbour  lirnff/ord-on'Aivii,  prettily 
situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  and  rich  in  quaint  guble-fronted  houses.  Its 
most  interesting  building  is  the  8uxon  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  only  perfect 
Suxon  church  remaining  in  England.  Bradford  has  been  noted  for  many  cen- 
turies for  its  fine  broadcloth,  and  kerseymeres  were  first  made  here,  but  the  cloth 
industry  is  now  carried  on  more  extensively  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Troic- 
bridj/e,  which  crowns  the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock  on  the  banks  of  the  Bliss,  a 
southern  feeder  of  the  Avon.  Higher  up  on  that  river  are  the  iron  mines  and 
furnaces  of  Weatbury. 

The  Thames,  or  rather  Isis,  traverses  the  northern  extremity  of  the  county, 
running  past  the  ancient  town  of  Crick-fade,  the  centre  of  an  extensive  parlia- 
mentary borough.  0/d  Sin'iidoii,  in  u  pleasantly  diversified  grazing  country  to 
the  south,  is  a  pretty  market  town,  which  has  risen  into  importance  since  the 
construction,  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  of  extensive  workshops 
and  stores.  Most  of  the  men  employed  by  the  company  live  in  New  Swindon, 
about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  old  market  town. 

The  river  Kennet  rises  on  the  Marlborough  Downs,  which  are  not  less  rich  in 
prehistoric  remains  than  Salisbury  Plain,  and  joins  the  Thames  at  Reading.  Marl- 
boi'onf)h,  the  principal  Wiltshire  town  in  its  valley,  is  a  quaint  old-fashioned  place, 
with  a  famous  college  occupying  the  site  of  the  Norman  castle,  and  in  close  prox- 
imity to  Savernake  Forest,  the  domain  of  the  Marquis  of  Aylesbury.  Ascending 
the  Kennet  for  about  5  miles,  we  reach  Silbury  Ilill,  a  gigantic  artificial  mound 
rising  to  a  height  of  125  feet,  and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  mrsen  stones.  Tradition 
is  silent  as  to  the  events  which  this  structure  is  intended  to  commemorate.  Close 
to  it  rises  Avebury,  girt  by  an  earthen  mound  170  feet  in  height,  and  an  inner 
ditch.  The  area  thus  enclosed  was  originally  occupied  by  stone  circles,  similar 
to  those  of  Stonehenge,  and  perhaps  of  even  greater  antiquity,  but  as  many  of 
the  stones  have  been  removed,  it  is  difficult  now  to  trace  the  original  arrange- 
ments.* 

Hampshire,  Southamptonshire,  or  Hants,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  counties 
of  England,  has  a  varied  surface  and  a  mild  and  genial  climate.  A  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  chalky  downs,  whose  northern  escarpments  t  look  down 
upon  the  valley  of  the  Kennet,  whilst  to  the  southward  they  slope  towards  the 
level  tracts  which  border  the  English  Channel.  The  valleys  which  intersect  these 
downs  contain  much  good  land,  and  some  of  the  finest  water-meadows  in  England. 
The  south-western  portion  of  the  county  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  sparsely 
peopled  district  known  as  the  New  Forest,  where  oak  and  beech  trees  abound,  but 
which  fflso  includes  large  stretches  of  heath.    The  most  populous  towns  have  arisen 

•  Forbes  Leslie,  "Early  Races  of  Scotland." 
t  Inkpon  here  attnins  a  hnight  of  970  f«et. 
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on  the  capacious  bays  which  indent  the  coast.     Agriculture  iiiul  sheep  furraing 
are  the  principal  occupations,  the  manufactures  being  altogether  unimportant. 

The  Salisbury  Avon  traverses  the  western  extremity  of  the  county.  Fh)wing 
past  the  ancient  towns  of  Fordinybndge  and  Ringwood,  it  enters  the  English 
Channel  below  Chmtchurch,  a  small  seaport,  the  only  attraction  of  which  consists 
of  a  fine  priory  church.  Bournemouth  is  an  aspiring  watering-place  to  the  west  of 
the  Avon,  much  resorted  to  on  account  of  its  dry  climate,  but  not  so  favoured  as 
many  other  watering-places  as  regards  picturesque  scenery. 

LyndhuvHt,  the  capital  of  the  New  Forest,  is  a  smalltown  much  frequented  during 
the  summer,  because  the  neighbourhood  is  full  of  interest  to  the  botanist  and  entomo- 
logist. On  the  skirts  of  the  forest  is  Li/minyton,  an  outport  of  Southampton,  with 
an  inconsiderable  coasting  trade.     Bay-salt  is  manufactured  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  peninsula  at  the  head  of  Southampton  Water,  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  Test  and  Itchin,  is  occupied  by  the  town  of  Southampton.  The  Romim 
town  of  Clausentum  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Itchin,  its  site  being  occupied  now  by  the 
village  of  Bittern.  The  Test,  or  Anton,  is  a  good  trout  stream.  It  rises  above  the 
old  town  of  Andover,  to  the  west  of  which  lies  the  village  of  Wei/Ziiff,  famous  for 
its  sheep  and  hop  fairs,  and  runs  past  the  towns  of  Stockhridtje  and  Romneij.  The 
latter  boasts  a  noble  abbey  church.  Adjoining  it  is  Broadlanda,  the  residence  of 
the  late  Lord  Palmerston,  to  whom  a  monument  has  been  erected  in  the  town. 
The  Itchin  washes  the  foot  of  a  plateau  upon  which  rises  the  ancient  and  illustrious 
city  of  Winchester,  known  as  Caer  Gwent,  or  "  White  Town,"  in  the  time  of  the 
Britons,  perhaps  in  token  of  its  pre-eminence.  During  the  century  which  preceded 
the  invasion  of  the  Romans  immigrant  Belgaj  settled  at  Winchester,  whence  its 
Latin  name  of  Venta  Bclgarnm.  The  Saxons  made  it  the  capital  of  Wessex,  and 
subsequently  of  the  whole  of  England,  and  notwithstanding  sieges  and  ravages,  it 
retained  its  title  until  the  twelfth  century.  For  a  long  time  afterwards  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  holy  city,  and  Parliaments  met  there,  and  kings  were 
crowned  in  its  cathedral.  The  latter  is  its  chief  edifice,  and  recalls  the  time  of  its 
ancient  supremacy.  It  has  been  built  and  transformed  in  various  ages,  and  includes 
examples  of  all  the  styles  of  architecture — from  the  rude  Norman  to  the  most 
highly  ornate  decorated.  The  great  western  window  occupies  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  height  of  this  superb  structure,  and  the  light  which  penetrates  through 
its  stained  glass  falls  upon  mortuary  chests,  supposed  to  contain  the  bones  of  early 
Saxon  kings.  Winchester  College,  founded  by  William  of  Wykeham  in  1387,  is 
another  remarkable  monument  of  the  Middle  Ages,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  its  architecture  as  of  an  adherence  to  ancient  traditions  in  the  system  of 
education  carried  on  within  its  walls.  Of  the  old  royal  castle,  originally  built  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  only  the  wall  and  a  subterranean  passage  remain.  The 
palace  which  Charles  II.  erected  is  now  occupied  as  a  barrack.  The  Hospital  of 
St.  Cross,  founded  in  1136,  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Winchester,  and  the 
'  wayfarer's  dole,"  consisting  of  a  horn  of  beer  and  a  piece  of  bread,  is  still  given 
to  all  who  apply  for  it  at  the  porter's  lodge.  Higher  up  on  the  Itchin  is  the 
market  town  of  Alresford. 
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SnuthnmpttDi  (H-cupioi  so  favourublo  a  poRition  between  tlio  PHtuurios  of  the  Test 
tind  Itchin,  and  ut  the  head  of  itn  loiif;  buy,  that  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
importance  into  wliieh  it  huH  j^rown  nince  Kngland  ha»  porrnamuitly  entered  into 
intimate  relitions  with  the  continent.  Flemish  refugees,  driven  by  religious 
intolernnce  from  their  homes  in  the  sixteenth  century,  introduced  several  branches 
of  manufacture,  including  more  especially  that  of  cloth-weaving,  but  these  indus- 
tries deserted  the  town  in  tlie  course  of  last  century.     The  event  which  made  South- 
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ompton  what  it  is  was  the  opening  of  the  South-Western  Railway.  Placed  thereby 
within  a  two-hours'  ride  of  the  metropolis,  Southampton  was  enabled  to  make  the 
most  of  the  advantages  which  it  offered  to  persons  desirous  of  proceeding  from 
London  to  foreign  parts.  By  embarking  at  Southampton  these  travellers  avoided 
the  delay  incidental  to  a  passage  through  the  Straits  of  Dover.  That  town 
became,  in  fact,  the  starting-point  of  the  Indian  and  other  mail-packets,  and  the 
docks  excavated  for  their  accommodation  at  the  head  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  aa 
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the  roadstead,  are  at  all  times  crowded  with  steamers.  The  stream  .)f  travellers 
which  uninterruptedly  passes  through  the  town,  the  transhipment  of  merchan- 
dise, and  the  repair,  outfit,  and  construction  of  ships  have  given  an  impetus  to 
the  industry  of  the  place,  which  is  causing  it  steadily  to  expand  in  the  direction  of 
Shirley  and  other  neighbouring  villages.  "  Bargate,"  which  separates  the  lower 
from  the  upper  town,  is  the  most  interesting  relic  of  old  Southampton.  The 
Hartley  Institution  contains  a  museum,  a  library,  and  a  School  of  Art,  but 
geographers  are  more  likely  to  feel  interested  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  OflSce,  which 
is  intrusted  with  the  publication  of  the  maps  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Several 

.thousand  sheets,  varying  in  scale  from  6  feet  to  1  inch  to  a  mile,  have  already  been 
published,  but  many  years  must  elapse  before  this  gigantic  work  can  be  completed, 
only  to  be  begun  de  novo,  for  the  surface  of  the  country  is  perpetually  changing, 
from  natural  causes  no  less  than  through  the  agency  of  man. 

The  eastern  bank  of  Southampton  Water  is  one' of  the  loveliest  and  most 
salubrious  districts  in  England,  and  no  better  site  could  have  been  selected  for  the 
great  Naval  and  Military  Hospital  of  the  country,  founded  immediately  after  the 
termination  of  the  Crimean  war.  Though  christened  in  honour  of  Queen 
Victoria,  this  hospital  is  popularly  named  after  the  ruins  of  Netky  Ahhcy,  which 
are  in  its  vicinity.  It  forms  an  outlying  dependency  of  Portsmouth,  which  defends 
the  mouth  of  the  Porius  Magnus  of  the  Bomans,  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
This  great  place  ot  war,  whose  population  fluctuates  with  the  requirements  of  the 

.  naval  authorities,  consists  in  reality  of  three  distinct  towns,  viz.  Portsmouth, 
Portsea,  and  Gosport,  the  two  former  on  Portsea  Island,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
harbour,  the  latter  opposite.  The  lines  of  fortification,  however,  include  several 
suburbs  and  even  outlying  towns.  Southsea,  to  the  south  of  Portsmouth,  facing 
the  road  of  Spithead,  is  a  new  watering-place,  with  an  aquarium  and  a  fine 
esplanade.  Landport,  the  northern  suburb,  leads  to  the  Lines  of  Hilsea,  which 
defend  Portsea  Island.  Stokes  Bay,  with  the  watering-place  of  Anglesey,  lies 
between  the  walls  of  Gosport  and  the  detached  forts.  In  it  is  the  "  measured 
mile  "  for  testing  the  speed  of  Government  vessels.  Even  Porchcstcr,  the  ancient 
Roman  station  on  the  northern  side  of  the  bay,  where  there  are  the  remains  of  a 
Norman  castle,  and  the  small  port  of  Fareham,  in  its  north-western  corner,  have  been 
drawn  within  the  new  lines  of  uefence.  Portsmouth  is  now  virtually  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  the  world.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  defended  by 
Southsea  Castle  and  Fort  Monckton,  and  by  a  number  of  ironclad  forts  raised 
upon  artificial  islands  in  Spithead  Road,  and  armed  with  guns  of  the  heaviest 
calibre.  Two  lines  of  detached  forts  defend  the  approaches  to  Gosport,  and  a  chain 
of  most  powerful  works  crowns  the  heights  of  Portsdown,  to  the  north  of  the 
harbour.  These  various  works  of  defence  are  armed  with  1,120  guns,  and  a 
garrison  of  20,000  men  is  required  to  man  them.  They  are  well  calculated  to 
secure  the  safety  of  the  docks  and  arsenals,  which  give  shelter  to  England's  most 
powerful  men-of-war  and  a  vast  accumulation  of  naval  and  military  stores. 
Portsmouth  proper  possesses  but  little  to  interest  the  visitor,  except,  perhaps,  its 
garrison  chapel,  which  formed  part  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas,  founded  in  the 
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time  of  Henry  III. ;  but  Portsea,  with  its  floating  basins,  covers  an  area  of  290 
acres,  and  its  arsenal,  armory,  and  sbip-yards  abound  in  objects  calculated  to 
rivet  the  attention.  Here  may  be  seen  the  most  perfect  and  ingenious  machinery 
for  making  blocks,  rivets,  and  bolts,  and  the  amplest  arrangements  for  the  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  wooden  and  iron  ships.  Off  the  dockyard  lies  Nelson's  celebrated 
flagship,  the  Victory,  and  looking  northward,  we  discern,  clearly  standing  out  against 
the  sky,  an  obelisk  which  has  been  erected  in  his  memory.  Qosport,  besides  large 
barracks,  contains  the  Royal  Clarence  Victualling  Yard,  a  huge  establishment. 
Haslar  Hospital,  for  sailors  and  soldiers,  lies  about  a  mile  beyond  the  town.  Life 
in  Portsmouth  may  be  suid  to  be  concentrated  in  the  dockyard,  to  which  the  town 
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is  indebted  for  its  prosperity ;  but  there  remains  a  small  surplus  of  energy  for 
carrying  on  a  not  inconsiderable  coasting  trade.  Charles  Dickens  io  the  most 
illustrious  amongst  tho  men  born  here. 

Havant,  at  the  head  of  Langston  Harbour,  to  the  east  of  Portsmouth,  is  a 
small  mark  jt  town ;  whilst  Hayling,  on  the  flat  island  of  the  same  name, 
aspires  to  the  honour  of  being  a  watering-place,  and  engages  in  oyster-breeding. 
Petenfield,  an  old  parliamentary  borough,  close  to  the  Sussex  border,  is  a  pretty 
piarket  town  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  South  Downs. 

■■  The  north-eastern  point  of  Hampshire  lies  within  the  basin  of  the  Thames. 
Here  are  Baaingntoke,  Alton,  and  Aldershot.       The  first  is  the  centre  of  one  of 
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the  finest  wheat  and  bean  growing  districts  in  England,  which  extends  northward  to 
Silchester,  a  village  on  the  boundary  of  Berkshire.  Silchester  is  interesting  on 
account  of  the  remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre.  Alton,  on  the  Upper  Wcy,  is 
famous  for  its  hops.  Aldershot,  since  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  military 
camp  on  the  downs  in  its  neighbourhood  in  1864,  has  grown  from  an  inconsider- 
able village  into  a  populous  town.  The  two  military  colleges  of  Sandhurst  lie  to 
the  north  of  the  camp,  within  the  county  of  Berkshire. 

Byde,  opposite  Portsmouth  Harbour,  is  the  largest  town  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
It  is  altogether  a  town  of  pleasure,  surrounded  by  gardens  and  villa  residences, 
and  the  chief  landing-place  of  the  crowds  of  visitors  annually  attracted  by  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  of  the  island.  Newport,  the  chief  town,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Medina,  possesses  few  features  of  interest ; 
but  it  adjoins  the  pretty  village  of  Cariabrooke,  commanded  by  a  picturesque  Norman 
castle,  in  which  Charles  I.  was  confined  a  prisoner,  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
died  in  1650.  The  port  of  the  Medina  is  at  Cowes.  If  Portsmouth  is  the  great 
resort  of  men-of-war,  and  Southampton  a  principal  station  for  mail-steamers,  West 
Cowes  may  feel  some  pride  in  being  the  head-quarters  of  the  royal  yacht  squadron. 
Its  regattas  are  the  most  famous  in  the  world,  and  on  these  occasions  the  most 
expert  seamanship  may  be  witnessed,  for  the  members  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Club 
have  in  their  service  1,500  of  the  best  sailors  England  is  able  to  furnish.  Slat- 
woods,  a  villa  near  Cowes,  was  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  and  Osborne 
House  is  the  marine  residence  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

Sundown  is  a  favourite  resort  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
road  leads  thence  through  the  lovely  village  of  Bonchurch  to  Venfnor,  the  chief 
place  on  the  XJndercliff.  Bonchurch,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Arnold,  is  "  the  most 
beautiful  thing  on  the  sea-coast  this  side  of  Genoa." 

Freshwater  Gate,  Alum  Bay  (where  sand  is  dug  for  the  ,<»las8  trade),  and 
Yarmouth  are  favourite  tourist  haunts  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  island,  close 
to  the  famous  "  Needlee." 

Sussex,  which  preserves  the  name  of  a  Saxon  kingdom,  is  a  luuritime  county 
belonging  to  two  well-marked  geological  districts,  viz.  those  of  the  Chalk  and  the 
Wealden.  The  chalky  range  of  the  South  Downs  extends  through  the  southern 
portion  of  the  county,  from  the  borders  of  Hampshire  to  Beachy  Head.  It  slopes 
down  gently  towards  the  sea,  but  presents  a  bold  escarpment  where  it  joins  the 
Weald.  To  this  latter  the  remainder  of  the  county  belongs,  and  it  abounds  in 
wild  woodland  scenery,  unsurpassed  in  any  other  part  of  England.  Most  of  the 
rivers  which  rise  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Forest  Ridge,  the  backbone  of  the 
Wealden  district,  find  their  way  to  the  sea  through  the  downs  by  courses  which 
they  have  hollowed  for  themselves.  The  soil  of  the  Weald  is  for  the  most  part  a 
stiff  tenacious  clay,  but  along  the  sea-coast,  in  Pevensey  Level  and  around 
Winchelsea,  there  occur  extensive  tracts  of  fine  marsh  land.  Hops  are  raised  in 
large  quantities,  and  the  county  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  fine  breeds  of  sheep  and 
cattle,  and  the  excwUence  and  abundance  of  its  timber,  oak  being  more  prevalent 
in  the  Weald,  and  bnech  in  the  other  parts.     Ironstone  exists,  but  it  has  not  been 
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raised  since  the  use  of  charcoal  has  been  superseded  by  that  of  pit  coal  in  the 
smelting  and  refining  of  iron.  All  ^ho  l.irgo  towns  are  near  the  coast,  and  the 
central  part  very  thinly  peopled  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Hastings  there  is  not 
one  which  can  boast  of  fine  scenery,  and  most  of  them  are  commercially  unim- 
portant, owing  to  the  coast  being  singularly  deficient  in  good  harbours.  Even 
C/iic/iester,  the  Roman  station  in  the  country  of  the  Regni,  and  subsequently 
the  capital  of  the  Southern  Saxons,  retains  its  importance  chiefly  on  account 
of  its  fine  cathedral,  the  only  one  in  England  which  has  a  nave  with  four  aisles. 
Goodwood  Park  and  its  famous  racecourse  are  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Bognor  was  founded  in  1786  by  a  London  hatter,  as  a  rival  of  Bath.  Little- 
hampton,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arun,  and  Worthing,  are  small  watering-places, 
frequented  chiefly  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  their  climate,  the  facility  of  access 
from  London,  and  the  advantages  wKich  they  afford  for  sea-bathing.  The  town 
of  Arundel  is  situated  4  miles  up  the  river  Arun.  Its  iuagniticent  castle  is  the 
baronial  residence  of  the  Duke  of  l"'^orfolk,  who  has  built  a  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
at  the  enormous  cost  of  £100,000,  which  far  surpaases  in  size  and  splendour  the 
old  parish  church.  Cisbury  Hill,  crowned  by  a  British  cnmp,  lies  to  the  north 
of  "Worthing,  and  within  an  easy  walking  distance  is  the  village  of  Tarring, 
famous  for  its  fig  gardens,  said  to  have  been  planted  in  1145,  and  producing 
about  2,500  figs  annually.  New  Shoreham,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adur,  which  has 
opened  itself  a  passage  through  the  downs  a  few  miles  to  the  north  at  Steyning 
and  Bramher,  possesses  a  small  adal  harbour,  and  carries  on  some  coasting  trade. 

Brighton,  whose  houses  and  terraces  extend  for  4  miles  along  the  coast,  from 
Hove  to  Kemp  Town,  can  neither  boast  of  a  beach  presenting  unusual  facilities 
to  bathers,  nor  is  its  climate  very  mild,  nor  the  scenery  of  the  surrounding  country 
very  attractive.  It  is  indebted  for  its  good  fortune  to  the  circumstance  of 
having  been  built  und>3r  the  same  meridian  as  London,  and  on  a  part  of  the 
south  coast  most  readily  accessible  by  rail.  Brighton  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  suburb 
of  London.  It  has  grown  into  a  populous  town  through  the  favour  extended  to 
it  by  the  Londoners,  and  though  laving  no  other  industries  than  its  fisheries 
and  tbc'  entertainment  of  visitors,  it  numbers  100,000  inhabitants,  or  150,000 
duri.-ig  the  season,  being  in  this  respect  the  equal  of  many  important  manu- 
fa^'curing  or  commercial  towns.  Hundreds  of  merchants  whose  places  of  business 
ure  in  London  have  "^'losen  Brighton  for  their  residence,  and  almost  every  morning 
they  travel  up  to  thei :  offices,  and  return  thither  in  the  afternoon.  By  degrees 
Brighton  has  come  to  be  looked  upo;;  as  the  queen  of  watering-places  on  the 
south  coast  of  England,  and  its  fine  museum,  in  the  curious  Pavilion  which 
George  IV.  erected  as  a  marine  residence,  its  unrivalled  Aquarium,  opened  in 
1872,  schools,  and  other  public  institutions  entitle  it  to  rank  amongst  the  foremost 
towns  of  England.  Brighton  has  two  piers,  which  jut  out  into  the  sea  for  a 
considerable  distance.  The  town  is  supplied  with  excellent  drinking  water  from 
the  chalk  hills  which  bound  it  on  the  north. 

The  old  carriage  road  from  London  to  Brighton  runs  through  Lewes,  an 
interesting  town,  at  a  gap  in  the  South  Downs,  through  which  the  Ouso  finds  its 
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way  to  the  sea.  A  portion  of  the  castle  contains  the  museum  of  the  Sussex 
Archaeological  Society.  Mount  Harry,  the  site  of  the  defeat  of  Henry  III.  by 
Earl  Simon  de  Montfort  in  1264,  lies  3  miles  to  the  east  of  it.  Ncu-hacen,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ouso,  is  merely  an  outport  of  London,  whence  there  is  regular 
communication  with  Dieppe.  Close  to  the  railway  station  may  be  seen  a  mill,  the 
motive  power  of  which  is  supplied  by  the  tide.  Fonn.  ly  the  Ouse  entered  the 
sea  at  Seaford,  a  quiet  watering-place  about  2  miles  farther  east. 

Eastbourne,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Beachy  Head,  consists  of  an  old  village  at 

Fig.  78.— Brighton. 
Scale  t  :  120,000. 
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some  distance  from  the  sea,  and  a  modern  watering-place,  far  more  quiet  in 
appearance  than  are  its  rivals,  Brighton  and  Hastings.  But  whilst  the  old  village 
of  Eastbourne  has  grown  into  a  populous  town,  its  neighbour  PevenHci/,  en  the  site 
of  the  Roman  Porfus  Andcrida,  and  affiliated  tc  Hastings  as  one  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  has  been  deserted  by  the  sea,  and  has  dwindled  into  a  poor  village,  whose 
houses  nestle  at  the  base  of  a  Norman  castle  reared  upon  lloraan  foundations.  As 
one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  Pevensey  was  exempted  from  customs  dues,  and  enjoyed 
special  fishery  rights,  on  condition  of  its  providing  a  certain  number  of  men-of-war 
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for  the  King's  service.  We  may  fiiirly  doubt  whctlier  Julius  Cmsur  landed  in  Peven- 
scy  Buy,  but  tlicre  ciin  bo  no  question  of  its  having  sheltered,  in  10G6,  the  nine 
hundred  voasols  which  brought  William  the  Conqueror's  host  to  England.  It  was 
from  hero  ho  niiirchcd  upon  the  village  of  Epiton,  now  known  as  Battle,  where  he 
overthrew  the  Suxona  under  King  Harold.     On  the  spot  whore  the  Saxon  standord 

Fig.  79. — H*HTiN08. 
Fmm  tta  Admiralty  Chart. 
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was  captured  and  King  Harold  fell,  the  victorious  Norman  caused  an  abbey  to  be 
erected,  which  he  endowed  with  the  prettily  wooded  land  for  a  league  around,  and 
with  numerous  manors  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  village  of  Brightling, 
near  here,  a  great  boring  for  coal  took  place  in  1876  ;  the  bore  extended  to  a  depth 
of  2,000  feet  without  reaching  coal,  but  it  passed  through  a  bed  of  gypsum  which 
is  now  being  worked. 
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Haathign,  whoso  Scandinavian  name  sufficiently  indicates  its  origin,  is,  next  to 
Brighton,  the  principal  watering-place  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  and  far 
surpasses  it  in  the  picturesqueness  of  its  surroundings.  The  old  town  is  built  ut 
the  mouth  of  a  valley  shut  in  between  cliffs,  one  of  which  (the  west)  is  surmounted 
by  the  remains  of  u  castle.  The  modem  watering-place  coalesces  with  the  western 
suburb  of  St.  Leonards ;  but  clusters  of  buildings  have  also  sprung  up  on  the 
surrounding  hills,  and  these  enjoy  a  climate  radically  distinct  from  that  which 
prevails  along  the  coast.  Though  formerly  the  most  powerful  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
furnishing  no  less  than  twenty-one  vessels  towards  the  fleet  out  of  a  total  of  fifty- 
seven,  Hastings  is  now  unimportant  as  a  place  of  maritime  commerce  ;  but  it  still 
carries  on  its  fisheries.  Winchelsta  and  Ri/e,  which  from  the  time  of  King  John 
enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  the  Cinque  Ports,  are  two  interesting  little  towns  in 
the  marsh  lands  which  stretch  from  Eastern  Sussex  into  Kent.  The  former  of  these 
places  lies  3  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  ancient  site  of  the  town,  which  was 
submerged  in  1287.  Rye,  like  Winchelsea,  has  since  been  deserted  by  the  sea,  but 
still  carries  on  some  coasting  trade  through  its  outlying  harbour,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  east  of  ''.he  town.  During  the  Middle  Ages  this  town  was  much 
frequented,  and  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  numerous  Huguenots 
settled  in  it,  and  many  of  their  descendants  still  live  there.  A  huge  church,  an  old 
tower,  and  a  gate  are  the  principal  buildings  likely  to  interest  the  antiquary. 

Horsham,  on  the  Upper  Arun  and  to  the  west  of  St.  Leonards  Forest,  the  chief 
town  in  the  "Weald  of  Sussex,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  wide  streets  planted 
with  shady  trees.  All  other  towns  in  this  district  are  of  local  importance  only. 
Midhurat,  on  the  Eastern  Rother,  is  a  dull  market  town ;  Petworth,  to  the  east  of 
it,  attracts  visitors  on  account  of  the  art  treasures  stored  in  a  neighbouring  mansion 
called  Petworth  House ;  Cuckfield  was  of  some  importance  as  a  stage  on  the  high-road 
which  connects  London  with  Brighton ;  whilst  Uckfield  is  deserving  of  notice  for 
the  charming  woodlands  which  surround  it. 

A  small  portion  of  the  county,  to  the  north  of  the  Forest  Hills,  lies  within  the 
basin  of  the  Thames.  Here  Eant  Orinatead  is  the  most  important  town.  It  is  a 
rising  place,  near  the  head  of  the  Medway,  in  the  midst  of  charming  scenery,  and 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  suburban  residence  of  City  merchants. 

Dover  and  Folkestone  both  lie  on  the  Channel  slope,  but  will  be  described  in 
connection  with  the  county  of  Kent. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  BASIN  OF  THE  THAMES. 

(OxFORDHHIItK,    RERKHHIHli,    DuCKINOHAMltHlUB,    UliUTF0UD8UIUE,    MlUULBSEX,    SvBREY,    KbNT,    EsREX.) 

HE  Thames  is  not  the  largest  river  of  the  British  Islands,  but  in 
historical  importance  it  has  few  rivals.  The  largest  river  of  our 
globe,  the  Amazon,  drains  an  area  of  2,300,000  square  miles,  but 
within  its  basin  there  dwells  not  one  tithe  of  the  population  which 
crowds  the  groat  city  of  the  Thames  valley.  True  the  city  we 
refer  to  is  Loudon,  probably  the  greatest  agglomeration  of  human  beings  which 
the  world  ever  saw. 

The  river  which  flows  past  London  rises  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  on  an  oolitic  upland  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  which  looks  down  upon  the 
broad  plain  of  8truu<l,  Gloucester,  and  Cheltenham  on  the  west.  Some  of  its  springs 
rise  close  to  the  rdgo  of  the  escarpment  which  faces  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  900 
feet  below  them.  Formerly  the  whole  of  this  upland  region  belonged  to  the  basin 
of  the  Severn,  but  continued  erosive  action  has  encroached  upon  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  plateau,  and  for  aj,jes  the  water-parting  has  been  travelling  westward,  the  basin 
of  the  Thames  gaining  in  extent  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  Severn.*  An 
examination  of  a  geological  map  of  England  shows  at  a  glance  how  extensively  the 
liassic  strata  in  the  region  which  gives  rise  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Thames  have 
been  reduced  by  denudation. 

The  principal  source  of  the  river,  known  as  Thames  Head,  rises  at  an  elevation 
of  376  feet  above  the  sea,  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  Cirencester.  It  gives  birth 
to  the  Isis,  which,  having  been  augmented  by  the  Chum,  the  Colne,  and  other 
streams,  becomes  navigable  for  barges  at  Lechlade,  on  the  borders  of  Gloucester- 
shire and  Berkshire.  Only  after  its  junction  with  the  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  does 
the  combined  river  obtain  its  proper  name  of  Thames,  which  it  retaiiis  till  it  joins 
the  German  Ocean.  In  its  course  it  traverses  various  geological  formations, 
which  succeed  each  other  with  singular  regularity.  From  the  oolitic  uplands  near 
its  head  it  passes  through  a  region  of  chalk,  succeeded  by  tertiary  rocks  and  the 
alluvial  deposits  which  surround  its  estuary.     Speaking  generally,  the  basin  of  the 

*  Bamsay,  "  Ph)8ical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britain." 
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ThiimoH  may  bo  said  to  bo  mudo  up  of  parallol  ntrips  varying  in  width,  but  all 
striking  from  the  soutli-wost  to  tho  north-fast.  A  bron'l  band  of  crctafoous  rocks 
extends,  however,  to  the  south,  having  its  root  in  tho  "  plain  "  of  Salisbury,  and 
forming  tho  range  of  the  North  Downs,  which  separates  tho  tracts  of  the  Weald 
from  the  valley  of  tho  Thames.  Tho  eastern  extremity  of  tho  county  of  Kent, 
which  may  be  likened  to  the  prow  of  England,  forms  part  of  this  extended  band 
of  chalk.  Those  North  Downs,  together  with  the  culnunating  points  rising  upon 
tho  uplands  from  which  they  extend  eastward,  form  the  highest  elevations  within 
the  basin  of  the  Thames.  Their  height,  however,  in  no  instance  exceeds 
1,000  feet.*  Tho  chalky  uplands  to  the  north  of  the  river  are  even  loss  elevated, 
and  only  the  Chiltern  Hills,  which  stretch  north-oastward  from  fho  Thames,  above 
Reading,  can  compare  with  them,  their  culminating  point,  Wendover  Hill,  attain- 

Fig.  80.— ClHP.NCERTEll  AND  TllAMBR  IIeAD. 

Scale  1  :  17B,l)00. 
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ing  a  height  of  905  feet.  Formerly  these  hills  abounded  in  timber,  especially 
beech,  and  afforded  shelter  to  numerous  highwaymen.  To  put  thd  latter  down,  and 
to  protect  the  inhabitants  cf  the  neighbouring  parts  from  their  depredations,  a 
"  steward "  was  appointed  under  the  Crown.  For  several  generations  past  the 
duties  of  this  officer  have  ceased,  but  his  office  remains,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
conferred  on  any  member  of  Parliament,  not  otherwise  disqualified,  who  is  desirous 
of  resigning  his  seat.  The  applicant,  by  accepting  office  under  the  Crown, 
renders  his  seat  in  Parliament  vacant,  and  a  writ  for  a  new  election  is  ordered. 

The  basin  of  the  Thames  has  singularly  varied  in  extent  in  the  course  of 
geological  ages,  in  accordance  with  the  oscillations  of  the  land  and  the  displace- 
ments of  the  sea.     Whilst  England  still  constituted  a  portion  of  the  neighbouring 

*  Milk  Hill,  067  feet;  Inkpen,  973  feet ;  Leith  Hill,  967  feet. 
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continont,  thu  Thamus  Huwotl  «>aNtwur(l  and  fornuxl  par.  jf  Uiu  luiniii  oi'thct  Rhine. 
At  that  tiino  it  wuh  moroly  u  tributary  river,  but  itH  \^lumo  was  nuvurthuluNH  tar 
moru  conMJdurablu  than  during  a  iiubHf(|Utait  Mtagc,  whi<n  it  iiowed  into  u  hugu  bay 
of  tho  8oa,  which  roatihod  up  to  fiondun,  and  wlicn  the  witc  of  tho  grout  city  wuh 
(MH'upicd  by  an  oyntor  bod.*  At  tiiat  porio<l  vaHt  HWainpB  oxtondod  to  tho  custward, 
almoHt  shut  oft'  from  tho  aoa  by  a  liult-HubtnorgiKl  littoral  ridgo,  upoit  which,  evon 
during  poat-tortiary  agoH,  tlio  budios  of  hugo  animals  floated  down  by  the  rivor 
wero  stranded.  Tho  (piantity  of  bonos  of  rhinoceruHOH,  nianinioths,  olophuntH,  stagH, 
bisons,  and  other  animals,  which  geologists  have  diNcovcred  in  tho  marshes  of 
Ilford  and  elsowhoro,  is  truly  astonishing.  At  tho  present  time  tho  land  onco 
mure  gains  upon  t)io  sou,  but  this  is  duo,  in  u  1  irgo  measure,  to  tho  work  of  man. 
Tho  sea-walls,  perhaps  commenced  by  tho  Ilomanx,  oncloso  an  urou  of  IV'i  square 
uiiles,  doprosscd  between  -i  and  7  foe'  below  tlio  level  of  high  water.f 

At  Toddington  Lock,  at  an  elevation  of  21  foot  above  the  level  of  tho  sea,  tho 
Thames  ceases  to  bo  an  independent  rivor.  Tho  tide  flows  up  to  that  village,  and 
hence,  perhaps,  its  name  (Tide-end- ton*),  but  the  river  does  not  present  the  aspect 
of  an  estuary  until  within  a  short  distance  of  London,  where  umddy  banks, 
altornately  covered  and  uncovered  by  the  tide,  are  first  mot  with.  Even  within 
tho  limits  of  tho  metropolis  the  rivor  frofjt.ently  overflows  its  bunks,  and  tho 
low-lying  quarters  to  tho  south  of  it  have  more  thun  once  been  invaded  by  its 
floods.  Y«  i  in  the  basin  of  the  Thames  floods  ought  to  be  amongst  tho  .uost 
exceptional  occurrences.^  The  rainfall  is  pretty  regularly  distributed  through- 
out the  year ;  there  are  no  high  mountain  ranges  bounding  the  basin ;  the  hills 
within  it  are  for  'be  most  part  ot'  gentle  contours;  and  the  rain  runs  down  slowly 
from  thom  into  the  rt  oi  haur.  h.  As  already  remarked,  the  principal  source, 
near  Cirencester,  rises  o-  '^j.  elevution  of  only  376  feet,  but  virtually  its  surface  is 
about  30  itet  lower,  ov  '  ;g  to  its  water  being  pumped  into  the  summit  "  pound  " 
of  the  Thames  and  bovorn  Canal.  But,  besides  this,  more  than  one-half  of  the 
basin  of  tho  1  Jiomes  is  composed  of  permeable  rocks,  which  allow  the  water  to 
percolate  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  instead  of  rapidly  flowing  down  the  hill- 
slopes.  The  contrast  between  permeable  and  impermeable  rocks  strikes  even  the 
superficial  observer,  permeable  soil  being  planted  with  corn,  whilst  that  which 
retains  the  water  is  laid  out  in  meadows.  In  the  permeable  district  between 
Nuneham  and  Maidenhead  no  tributary  of  any  size  enters  the  main  river,  and  yot 
it  grows  almost  visibly  with  every  one  of  its  bends,  owing  to  the  numerous 
perennial  springs  which  rise  on  its  banks.     A  regime  such  as  this  acts  as  a  natural 

'   ♦  Huf(h  Miller,  "  Summer  Rnmble  among  tho  Hebrides." 

t  Redmnn,  Institutiun  of  Civil  Engineers,  1877. 

X  Huxlej",  "  Physiography." 

§  Volume  of  the  Thames  at  Teddiiigton  Lock  : — 

Average  discharge,  per  secoT^id 1,300  cubic  feet 

Maximum        ,.  ,,  ......        1,770        „ 

Minimum         ,,  „  700        „ 

, .,  Area  of  the  basin  above  Teddington  Lock  ..       .        .        4,690  square  miles. 

Riiinfall  within  the  basin 26  inches. 

Surface  drainage ^      n 
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regulator  upon  the  volume  of  the  river,  for  whilst  the  rain  which  falls  upon 
impermeable  rocks  is  quickly  carried  off,  that  which  percolates  through  permeable 
soil  is  stored  up  for  months  before  it  finds  its  way  into  the  river.  Curiously  enough, 
the  labour  of  man  has  been  expended  to  interfere  with  the  natural  discharge  of  the 
river,  and  the  Thames,  which  is  by  nature  most  inoffensive,  has  become  a  source 
of  danger  and  annoyance  to  the  people  who  dwell  along  its  banks.  The  locks, 
which  to  the  number  of  thirty-three,  interfere  with  the  natural  discharge  of  the 
river  between  Oxford  and  Teddington,  are  for  the  most  part  under  the  control  of 
millers,  whose  interests  run  counter  to  those  of  navigation  and  of  the  inhabitants 
generally.  They  have  reduced  as  far  as  possible  the  number  of  locks  required  for 
raising  the  barges  from  one  level  to  the  other,  and  they  take  care  to  maintain  the 
level  of  the  river  at  its  highest,  so  as  to  secure  ample  motive  power,  quite  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  by  doing  so  they  expose  the  riverine  regions  to  disastrous 

'  Fig.  81. — Old  IjOndon  Buidob. 


inundations.  The  channel  of  the  river  being  thus  for  the  most  part  bank-full,  is 
incapable  of  receiving  the  surplus  water  resulting  from  exceptional  rains,  and  floods 
are  the  natural  consequence.  But  what  matters  this  to  the  millers,  who  appear  to 
be  guided  by  the  axiom  that  "  one  man's  loss  is  another  man's  gain  ?" 

But  whilst  the  normal  regime  of  the  Upper  Thames  is  being  interfered  with  by 
locks,  the  channel  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  tide  was,  until  recently,  quite  as 
much  encumbered  by  old-fashioned  bridges.  Old  London  Bridge,  owing  to  its 
contracted  arches,  proved  a  formidable  impediment  to  the  free  passage  of  the  tide.  At 
low  water,  on  account  of  the  obstacle  it  presented  to  the  returning  tide,  there  was  a 
fall  here  of  about  5  feet.  Since  the  reconstruction  of  this  bridge  a  greatly  increased 
body  of  tidal  water  flows  up  and  down  the  river,  and  as  it  meets  with  no  obstruc- 
tion, it  flows  with  a  decidedly  greater  velocity.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  scour  and 
deepen  the  channel ;  shores  formerly  foul  and  muddy  have  become  clean  shingle 
and  gravel;    the  time  of  high  water  is  an  hour  in  advance  of  what  it  was  at 
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the  clo.Ho  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  und  the  tide  rises  a  foot  liigher  than  it  did 
formerly.* 

Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Thames,  the  Thame,  Kennet,  Wey,  Lea,  Reding,  and 
Durent  alone  are  navigable,  for  the  iledway,  which  falls  into  its  estuary,  is,  pro- 
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l-'ig.  8'J. — Thk  Entkasce  to  the  Thames. 
From  on  Admirilty  Chart.    Scale  1  :  .SH4,000. 
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perly  speaking,  an  independent  river  ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  Chelmer 
Colne,  and  Stour,  which  fall  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  using  that  terra  in 
its  most  extended  sense,  at  various  points  on  the  Sussex  coast.     The  Nore  light- 
ship, which   lies  off  Sheerness,   where  the   river  is  6  miles  wide,  marks   the 
commonly   reputed   mouth  of  the  Thames,  but  legally  the  Port  of  London  is 

•  Redman,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
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bounded  by  a  lino  drawn  from  the  North  Foreland  through  the  Gunfleot  beacon 
to  Harwich  Naze. 

The  littoral  region  which  bounds  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  to  the  north  and 
south  has  undergone  frequent  changes  during  the  historical  epoch.  The  sea 
gains  almost  incessantly  upon  the  coasts  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  advancing  at  a 
speed  of  G  to  15  feet  annually.  Towns  have  been  compelled  to  retreat  inland, 
and  the  old  church  of  EccIes-by-thc-Sea  is  now  buried  beneath  sand  piled  up 
by  the  waves.*  Elsewhere  changes  of  an  opposite  kind  have  taken  place. 
Estuaries  have  become  silted  up,  and  ancient  seaport  towns  reduced  into  agri- 
cultural villages,  lieccles,  which  had  a  much-frequented  port  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  now  lies  8  miles  inland,  and  the  trade  which  formerly  was  its  own  is 

Fig.  83.-  Thk  Ihle  ok  Thanet. 
Scale  1  :  2nr,.nnn 
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carried  on  now  by  the  modem  town  of  Lowestoft.f  Changes  of  even  greater  impor- 
tance have  taken  place  along  the  coast  of  Kent,  where  the  geographical  features  of 
the  country  have  undergone  radical  alterations  since  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The 
ancient  church  of  the  Reculvers,  which  may  be  seen  on  a  low  cliif  to  the  west 
of  Margate,  bears  witness  to  the  erosive  action  preying  upon  the  coast,  for  the 
Roman  city  of  Regulhue,  which  subsequently  became  the  capital  of  a  Saxon 
kingdom,  stood  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea.  The  waves  have  gnawed 
the  coast,  the  Roman  wall  which  surrounded  the  city  has  for  the  most  part  been 
destroyed,  and  in  order  to  protect  the  church,  which  serves  as  a  landmark  to 
mariners,  from  a  similar  fate,  the  Admiralty  has  been  obliged  to  construct  a  sea- 

♦  A.  Ramsaj',  "  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britain." 
t  Rogers ;  O.  Peschel,  "  Neue  Probleme  der  vergleichenden  Erdkunde." 
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wall.  But  whilst  tho  sea  encroached  at  that  spot  upon  the  coast,  the  land  else- 
where has  gained  in  extent.  The  strait  which  anciently  separated  the  Islo  of 
Thanot  from  the  mainland  of  Kent  has  been  silted  up,  tho  old  island  converted 
into  a  peninsula,  and  the  river  Stour  now  traverses  the  site  of  the  old  Wantsomo, 
or  sea-passage,  through  which  foreign  ships  sometimes  passed  on  their  way  to 
London.  This  gain  at  tho  north-eastern  corner  of  the  county  of  Kent,  however, 
is  but  small  if  compared  with  the  loss  sustained  along  the  east  shore  towards  the 


Fig.  84.— (tooDWiN  Sands. 
Scale  1  :  176,000. 
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close  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  consequence  of  a  terrible  hurricane,  which  also 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Flanders  and  Holland.  That  storm,  we  are  told,  caused 
the  vast  estates  of  Earl  Godwin  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  their  site 
being  marked  now  by  a  crescent-shaped  bank  of  sand,  which  lies  about  5  miles 
off  Deal,  and  turns  its  convex  side  towards  the  open  sea.  Mariners  dread  these 
sands,  for  shipwrecks  are  frequent.  The  "  great  storm "  of  1703,  when  four 
men-of-war,  with  1,190  souls  on  board,  were  lost  in  a  single   night,  and   the 
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neighbouring  coast  was  covered  with  the  wreckage  of  raerchnntmen,  will  long 
live  in  the  memory  of  British  Hailors.  Two  attempts  have  been  made  to  build 
a  lighthouse  upon  this  dreaded  bank,  but  tlie  work  of  man  was  incapable  of 
resistii  ^  the  jwwer  of  the  waves,  and  mariners  must  rest  content  witli  light- 
ships and  buoys,  which  mark  its  contour.  The  roadstead  between  the  Goodwin 
Sands  and  Deal  is  known  as  the  Downs.  It  affords  shelter  to  vessels  during 
storms,  and  as  many  as  five  hundred  have  been  waiting  here  for  favourable  weather 
to  continue  their  voyage  down  Channel  or  to  the  north. 

The  ten  counties  lying  wholly  or  for  the  greater  part  in  the  basin  of  the 
Thames  are  almost  exclusively  agricultural.  Neither  coal  nor  iron,  which  might 
have  given  rise  to  a  manufacturing  industry  similar  to  that  of  the  north,  is 
found.  Yet  London,  which  has  gathered  within  its  boundaries  more  than  half 
the  population  of  the  whole  basin,  and  a  few  other  towns  of  less  note,  are  indis- 
putably seats  of  industry ;  and  the  metropolis,  thanks  to  its  noble  .river, 
its  densely  packed  population,  and  its  command  of  capital,  will  always  be  able 
to  maintain  its  pre-eminence  as  "  universi  orbis  terrarum  emporium."  Fishing 
adds  to  the  resources  of  the  counties  bordering  upon  the  German  Ocean. 
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Eastern  Gloucestershire "  and  North-eastern  Wiltshire  are  within  the  basin  of 
the  Thames,  but  their  principal  towns  having  already  been  described  (see  pp.  117, 
136),  we  at  once  pass  to  a  consideration  of  Oxfordshire. 

Oxfordshire  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Thames,  between  Gloucestershire  and 
Buckinghamshire,  and  consists  of  level  or  slightly  undulating  land,  for  the  most 
part  under  tillage.  The  northern  portion  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  Edge 
Hills,  a  continuation  of  the  oolitic  Cotswolds,  presenting  a  bold  escarpment 
towards  the  vale  of  the  Avon.  These  uplands  give  rise  to  the  Windrush, 
Evenlode,  and  Cherwell,  which  flow  to  the  Thames.  At  Oxford  the  latter  river 
abruptly  turns  to  the  south,  and  passes  through  a  gap  at  the  foot  of  the  Chiltern 
Hills,  which  occupy  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  county.  Agriculture  and 
dairy  husbandry  are  the  principal  sources  of  wealth,  barley  for  malting  and  butter 
being  amongst  the  most  important  products.  The  manufactures  are  unimportant ; 
but  if  the  coal  underlying  the  oolite,  and  reached  by  a  boring  made  at  Burford, 
should  one  day  be  worked,  Oxfordshire  may  be  transformed  from  a  purely  agri- 
cultural region  into  a  land  of  manufactures. 

Oxford,  in  many  of  its  buildings,  still  presents  the  features  of  a  medieBval  city. 
It  almost  looks  as  if  Time  had  not  touched  it  for  four  or  five  centuries.  Its  monuments 
of  the  past,  however,  have  not  become  ruins,  for  they  are  maintained  with  religious 
care,  and  present  the  appearance  of  only  having  recently  left  the  hands  of  the 
architect.  Still  the  limestone  of  which  most  of  them  have  been  constructed 
shows  marks  of  decay,  and  many  a  column  originally  decoiated  with  elaborate 
carvings  has  become  an  unshapely  mass  of  stone.  This  decay,  however,  has  nowhere 
degenerated  into  ruin,  and  numerous  finely  carved  fa9ade8,  with  ivy  clinging  to  their 
118 
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projt'dions,  miiy  still  be  seen.  Uroud  lawns  surround  the  old  towers  iind  gabled 
buildinj^s  with  pointed  windows,  fountains  send  forth  jots  of  sparkling  water 
in  tlu;  t'ontro  of  the  courts.  Ntutiies  decorate  the  streets  and  open  places.  The  city 
walls,  dating  back  to  the  eleventh  (!ontury,  can  still  bo  traced  through  almost  the 
whole  of  their  course ;  but  the  remains  of  the  custlo  are  reduced  to  a  solitary 
tower,  the  Normun  buildings  which  occupy  its  site  being  of  modern  duto.  From 
the  bunks  of  the  CherwoU  or  Thames,  where  the  rowing  clubs  enguge  in  their 
trials  of  strength,  the  domes,  spires,  and  stately  towers  of  colleges  and  churches, 
rising  behind  musses  of  dense  foliage,  form  u  picture  of  incomparable  beauty. 
The  panorama  to  be  enjoyed  from  the  roof  of  RadcUffe  Library  is  unique  of  its 
kind,  for  we  look  down  upon  what  appear  to  be  the  palaces,  monasteries,  and 
churches  of  u  mediaDval  city.  Each  of  the  twenty-five  colleges  and  halls  which 
cluster  in  this  seat  of  learning  leads  a  life  of  its  own,  whether  it  be  University 
College,  whose  foundation  dates  back  to  1264,  or  Eeble  College,  only  opened  in 
1870.  Each  has  its  special  history,  and  boasts  of  the  possession  of  ancient  charters, 
precious  works  of  art,  valued  libraries,  or  other  treasures.  The  buildings  occupied 
by  several  of  the  colleges  are  remarkable  as  works  of  architecture,  foremost  in  this 
respect  being  Christ  Church,  which  boasts  the  noblest  hall,  and  has  attached  to  it 
the  cathedral  church  of  Oxford.  Each  college  glories  in  the  men  of  mark  whose 
names  appear  upon  its  roll  of  members.  Oxford,  more  than  any  other  town  of 
equal  size,  has  shaped  the  common  destinies  of  the  nation,  and  many  men,  illus- 
trious as  statesmen  or  in  the  history  of  art  and  science,  have  been  trained  there. 
Yet  the  power  of  the  ancient  university  has  in  most  instances  been  exercised  in 
resisting  the  march  of  progress.  Not  a  stone  can  fall  at  Oxford  but  is  religiously 
replaced  by  another  of  exactly  the  same  shape.  Similarly  there  exists  not  an 
ancient  idea  or  a  custom  of  the  olden  time  which  the  learned  dons,  in  the  retire- 
ment of  their  time-blackened  colleges,  do  not  seek  to  perpetuate  through  their 
influence  and  erudition.  Although  Wickliffe  was  one  of  the  professors  at  Oxford, 
the  university  offered  a  most  powerful  resistance  to  the  spread  of  Protestantism  in 
England,  and  the  learned  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  were  burnt  to  death  in 
front  of  one  of  the  colleges,  that  of  Balliol,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  At  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  Oxford  took  the  side  of  the  Royalists,  and  it  was  within  its 
walls  that  Charles  I.  established  his  head-quarters  during  the  war.  Since  that  time 
Oxford  has  taken  a  pride  in  being  looked  upon  as  the  stronghold  of  Conservatism. 
Of  late,  however,  its  traditions  have  received  a  rude  shock.  Some  of  its  professors 
and  students  are  being  carried  along  by  a  current  of  new  ideas,  and  Oxford  may 
now  be  said  to  send  forth  champions  who  ably  represent  the  most  extreme  views 
of  either  side.  Nor  is  there  another  town  where,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  the 
past,  arguments  in  favour  of  the  most  opposite  views  can  so  readily  be  commanded ; 
for  nowhere  else,  not  even  in  London,  are  similar  facilities  for  study  concentrated 
within  so  small  an  area.  Laboratories,  libraries,  and  scientific  collections  are 
attached  to  every  college,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  ever-increasing 
collections  of  the  university.  The  new  Natural-History  Museum — ^it  was  only 
built  1855-60 — is  rapidly  growing  into  importance.     The  "  Taylor  Buildings  " 
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contiiin  the  univorsity  library,  whilut  the  luljoiiiinH:  "  OullcricH  "  ufTdrd  iicconuno- 
dutiun  to  tlie  fiimous  I'omfri't  inurbloH  and  ii  collection  of  puintin^fs  and  drawinjifM, 
most  preciouH  uinonurHt  which  iiro  Kl'i  orijrinul  dcnij^nH  by  Uuplmcl  and  7!>  by 
Alichaol  Angelo.  IvudcliHo  liibrary,  nanjcd  after  itH  founder,  the  phywician  of 
William  III.,  to  whom  the  university  in  likewise  indebted  for  itH  observatory, 
occupies  u  handsome  rotunda,  surmounted  by  u  dome  rising  from  an  octagonal  has 

Fig.  86. — Tkic  Envihonii  of  UxroRU. 
Soala  t :  !iSO.nnii 
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The  buildings  known  as  the  "  Schools,"  which  were  once  used  for  lectures,  in 
which  a  suite  of  rooms  is  set  apart  for  public  examinations,  are  now  mainly  occu- 
pied by  the  famous  Bodleian  Library,  thu.s  named  after  its  founder,  Dr.  Bodley, 
who  died  in  1612.  This  collection,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  for  it  contains 
400,000  printed  volumes  and  25,000  MSS,,  is  more  especially  licb  in  oriental 
literature,  and  possesses  the  MSS.  collected  by  Dr.  Clarke  on  Mount  Athos.  It  is 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  every  work  printed  in  England ;  but,  like  other  collections  in 
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Oxford,  it  pruKtH  l)V  tho  (loimtioii)*  which  acrrun  to  it  through  woulthy  gruduutos, 
will)  kt>«>p  thfir  iihiiit  itiafir  in  t'oiid  mnonihruuci'.  Jointly  th»  vuriouH  libruriuH  of 
Oxford  contain  nion;  thiin  ii  million  volumcM,  or  nuarly  uh  niuny  as  tho  liritiflb 
MuHt'uni  ;  but  it  irt  mutter  for  rcgrut  that  thuHu  treuNiiruit  Hhuuhl  hv  availublu  only 
to  momborH  of  tho  univiTsity  and  foroigniTH  whoNu  HtudiuH  compel  them  to  do 
homage  in  thin  Hanctuury  of  Mcionco.  During  vacations  tho  librariuN  uru  almost 
completely  dcHcrtcd.  It  is  at  such  u  time  that  the  fact  of  Oxford's  native  insigniti- 
cance  is  most  strikingly  brought  hoinu  to  us.  Without  its  two  thousand  undor- 
graduatos  and  the  herd  of  hangers-on  who  minister  to  their  wants,  the  town  would 
rcsomblo  a  desert,  and  grass  would  grow  in  its  streets.* 

The  environs  of  t  )xford  abound  in  pretty  villages  and  interesting  localities. 
At  Ciii/i/fsifon,  ■')  miles  to  tho  south-cast,  aro  tho  Bishop's  Puluoo  and  an  ecclesias- 
tical Training  College.  Nnnflnnii  CoHrtncij,  tho  seat  of  the  Ilareourts,  occupies  a 
wooded  height  overlooking  tho  river  o  miles  to  tho  south  of  Oxford,  its  park  of 
1,VJ00  acres  abounding  in  Hno  trees.  Wootlntock,  8  miles  to  tho  north-north-west, 
is  an  early  residence  of  tho  Kings  of  Knglund,  where  Henry  II.  made  tho  bower 
for  his  fair  Rosamond.  Not  u  tnico  remains  of  tho  old  palace.*  Blenheim  Park, 
which  was  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  recognition  of  his  famous 
victory  of  1704,  adjoins  the  town.  Its  mansion  contains  u  valuable  collection  of 
paintings,  whilst  tho  beautifully  diversified  park  abounds  in  old  oaks  and  cedars, 
and  is  stocked  with  door  and  kangaroos.  Woodstock  is  known  for  its  gloves ; 
whilst  Wihwij,  an  ancient  town  0  miles  to  the  south-west  of  it,  on  the  Windrush, 
enjoys  some  reputation  for  its  blankots.  Biirford,  higher  up  on  tho  Windrush, 
is  an  old  market  town,  with  an  interesting  church  ;  whilst  liatnploH'iii-thi'-BuHh,  in 
the  south-west,  has  the  remains  of  a  castle.  Sjw/xhur!/,  on  the  Upper  Kvenlode, 
was  the  birthplace  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  arctic  navigator,  in  whose  honour 
a  monument  has  been  placed  in  front  of  the  town-hall.  Chipplny  Norton  is 
a  quiet  market  town,  near  the  western  border  of  tho  county.  Tho  neighbour- 
ing village  of  C/iurehi//  was  the  birthplace  of  William  Smith,  the  father  of  modern 
geology,  who  thus  passed  his  childhood  at  the  foot  of  thoso  oolitic  hills  which  are 
so  rich  in  tho  fossils  which  subsequently  he  studied  to  such  great  advantage. 

Ascending  tho  CherwcU  for  25  miles  above  Oxford,  we  reach  Banbiiri/,  a  clean 
old  town,  with  quaint  houses  and  tho  remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre 
known  us  the  "  Bear  Riu^j;."  Banbury  is  fumed  in  the  world  of  gastronomy  for  its 
cakes,  cream  cheese,  and  alu.  The  battle  of  Edgehill,  in  which  Charles  I.  was 
defeated,  by  the  Purliai^ont^ary  forces  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  was  fought  7  miles 
to  tho  north  of  it.  Bicester  and  Thame,  both  towards  the  Bucks  frontier — the 
one  to  the  east  of  the  Cherwoll,  the  other  on  the  navigable  Thame — are  prosperous 
market  towns.  Bicester,  moreover,  is  noted  for  its  ale.  Near  it,  on  Akeman 
Street,  are  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  city  of  ^lia  Castra,  or  Alcester. 

Descending  the  river  below  Oxford,  we  reach  Dorchester,  at  the  mouth  of  the 

•  There  are  53  University  profesBors  and  teachera,  385  Fellow*  of  ColleKOB,  and  nearly  2,000  under- 
ffradnates.  The  Uiiivenity  has  an  income  from  external  sources  of  1'16,000.  the  Colleges  and  Halld  of 
£307,000.  The  439  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  littter  have  an  annual  value  of  £187.660.  Out  of  tiiii 
income  £132,000  is  paid  to  heads  and  fellows  of  colleges,  £26,000  to  scholars  and  exhibitioners. 
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Thumo,  which  was  the  scat  of  a  biNhopric  from  the  Hcvrnth  In  fh(>  I'lovonth 
century,  but  is  now  a  place  of  no  inipurtancc.  Keeping  the  ChilttrM  Kills  on  our 
left,  we  puss  from  the  upper  into  the  lower  banin  of  the  TliaincN,  and  reach  Unihii, 
delightfully  situated  on  a  gentle  declivity,  amid  hilU  coveri'd  with  beech  woods. 
A  handMome  Htone  bridge  here  spans  the  river.  lletiley  in  the  head-cpiarterN  of 
a(|uati(;  Nports  on  the  Upper  Thames. 

Hkkksiiikk  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Thames,  which  Heparaten  it  from  OxfordMJiire 
and  lluckinghamshire.  Its  surface  in  beautifully  diversified.  The  rivers  Ock  and 
Kennet  intersect  the  county  from  west  to  east,  'i'he  vale  of  the  Ock,  known  alsti 
as  that  of  the  White  Horse,  from  a  gigantic  figure  of  u  horse  rudely  carved  on  an 
overhanging  oscuriiment  of  chalk,  is  the  most  fruitful  district  of  the  county.  A 
range  of  chalk  downs  separates  this  valU'y  from  that  of  the  "  Kennet  swift,  for 
silver  eels  renowned."  Here  the  soil  is  less  productive,  being  for  the  most  part 
gravelly,  and  a  good  deal  of  peat  is  found.  The  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
beyond  the  river  Loddon,  contains  Windsor  Forest  and  Itagshot  Heath,  and  is 
characterized  by  its  woods  and  forestd.  Berks  enjoys  a  considerable  reputation  as 
a  dairying  and  grazing  county,  the  fonner  being  most  successfully  practised  in  the 
western  part  of  the  vale  of  the  White  Horse.  Most  of  the  cheese  made  is  of  the 
description  called  double  Gloucester. 

Faringdou,  an  old  residence  of  the  Saxon  kings,  occupies  a  sheltered  position  near 
the  head  of  the  river  Ock,  the  hill  above  it  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  valley 
of  the  Thames  and  of  the  Berkshire  Downs,  White  Horse  Hill,  with  its  gigantic 
steed,  forming  a  conspicuous  object.  Wantayc,  en  a  branch  of  the  Ock,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  downs,  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Alfred  the  Great.  Ashdown, 
to  the  south,  where  the  Saxon  king  defeated  the  Danes,  is  covered  with  numerous 
earthworks.  Though  situated  within  a  purely  agricultural  district,  Wantage 
enjoys  some  reputation  on  account  of  its  grammar  school.  It  also  boasts  a  fine 
church  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  feels  some  pride,  too,  in  having  given  birth 
to  Bishop  Butler,  the  author  of  the  "  Analogy."  Ahinydon,  at  the  union  of 
the  Ock  with  the  Thames,  here  joined  by  the  Berks  and  Wilts  Canal,  which 
brings  the  town  into  communicution  with  Bath  and  Bristol,  carries  on  a  brisk 
trade  in  corn  and  malt.  Of  the  old  abbey,  founded  in  the  seventh  century,  there 
now  exist  only  insignificant  remains.  The  churches  and  public  buildings  are 
deserving  of  attention.  The  pretty  village  of  Sunningtcell  lies  within  a  couple 
of  miles  of  the  town.  From  the  tower  of  its  old  church  Roger  Bacon  is  said 
to  have  made  his  astronomical  observations.  Culham  College,  for  the  training  of 
schoolmasters,  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Thames,  in  Oxfordshire. 

Lambourn  and  IMey  aro  the  principal  market-towns  in  the  Berkshire  Downs, 
which  at  the  ancient  municipal  borough  of  WalUngford  approach  close  to  the 
Thames. 

The  Kennet,  on  first  entering  the  county  from  Wiltshire,  waters  the  old  town 
of  Hungerford,  a  favourite  resort  of  the  angler,  the  river  being  famous  for  its 
trout,  and  the  fisheries  yielding  a  handsome  revenue  to  the  corporation.  The 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  passes  the  town.     It  affords  the  most  direct  line  of 
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communication  by  water  between  London  and  Bristol,  and  many  of  the  bulky 
articles  of  commerce  pass  along  it.  Newbury,  lower  down  the  Kennet,  is  built  on 
a  peat  bed.  Battles  took  place  near  it,  in  1643  and  1644,  during  the  Civil  "War. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  Donnington  Castle  and  Shaw  House — the  latter,  not- 
withstanding the  injury  it  suflTered  during  the  war,  the  most  stately  Elizabethan 
mansion  in  the  county. 

Rcadituj,  a  flourishing  commercial  town,  stands  on  the  river  Eennet,  1  mile 


Fig.  86.— Rbadino. 
From  the  Ordnance  Survesr.    Scale  1  :  ffiJ.nfiA. 
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above  its  junction  with  the  Thames  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  historical  fame, 
battles  having  been  fought  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  Parliaments  held  within  its 
walls.  But  the  only  object  likely  to  interest  the  antiquary  is  the  remains  of  a 
Benedictine  abbey  founded  in  1121,  and  converted  by  Henry  VIII.  into  a  royal 
palace.  At  the  present  day  Reading  is  known  chiefly  on  account  of  its  biscuit 
factory,  which  dispatches  train-loads  of  them  daily  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.     There  does  not  probably  exist  an  article  of  food  more  widely  dispersed 
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than  Reading  biscuits,  for  they  are  eaten  everywhere,  from  Alaska  to  New 
Zealand,  and  from  Greenland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Reading  also  exports 
seeds  for  flowers,  and  has  an  iron  foundrj'. 

Below  the  "  Town  of  Biscuits "  the  Loddon,  born  in  the  North  Downs,  not 
far  from  Basingstoke,  mingles  its  water  with  that  of  the  Thames.     The  country 
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Fig.  87.— WiNDsoB. 
Scale  1  :  55,000. 
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beyond  that  river  is  to  a  great  extent  covered  with  woods.  Wokingham,  formerly 
known  as  Oakingham,  lies  on  the  verge  of  the  ancient  royal  forest,  and  up  to 
1821  was  noted  for  bull- baiting.  Near  it  are  Wellington  College,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  officers'  sons,  and  the  Royal  Military  College  of  Sandhurst,  both  on  the 
road  to  the  camp  of  Aldershot  (see  p.  141). 
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The  Thames,  between  Reading  and  Windsor,  passes  through  some  of  the  most 
lovely  scenery  to  be  met  with  in  England.  Princely  mansions  are  numerous  in 
this  favoured  region,  most  prominent  amongst  them  being  Cliefden,  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  opposite  the  charming  village  of  Cookham,  on  the 
Buckinghamshire  bank  of  the  river.  Maidenhead,  the  centre  of  this  attractive 
district,  is  more  especially  noted  for  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  Near 
it  stands  the  church  of  Bray,  known  through  its  versatile  vicar,  who,  true  to  his 
principle,  "  to  live  and  die  the  Vicar  of  Bray,"  never  hesitated  to  change  his 
religion. 

After  winding  through  the  verdant  plain   below  Maidenhead,  the   Thames 
strikes  the  foot  of  a  scarped  hill  crowned  by  Windsor  Castle,  the  only  sumptuous 
palace  of  the  sovereign  of  England,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  picturesque 
piles  of  buildings  in  the  world.     The  all- surmounting  Round  Tower,  or  Keep ;  the 
pinnacles  of  the  beautiful  St.  George's  Chapel  showing  above  the  walls ;  the  crenel- 
lated towers  of  unequal  height,  which  break  the  monotony  of  the  enceinte ;  luxuriant 
trees  hiding  the  foot  of  the  walls  and  clothing  the  slopes  of  the  hill  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  river ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  town  nestling  beneath  the  innumerable 
gables  and  towers  of  the  castle — all  these  make  up  a  most  charming  picture.     This 
is  indeed  the  residence,  not  of  one  sovereign,  but  of  a  whole  line  of  kings,  who 
from  century  to  century  employed  their  wealth  in  the  embellishment  of  the  home 
of  their  ancestors.     William  the  Conqueror  was  the  first  to  raise  a  fortress  on  this 
spot.    Edward  III.,  who  here  founded  the  Order  of  the  Garter  in  1349,  almost 
entirely  reconstructed  it,  and  since  his  time  nearly  every  sovereign  has  added  to 
this  pile  of  buildings.     The  caei'e  consists  of  two  great  divisions,  the  Lower 
and   the  Upper  Ward,  separated   by  the   Round   Tower,   formerly  a  place  of 
confinement  for  prisoners  of  state.     Several  portions  of  the  palace  are  exquisite 
specimens  of  architecture,  St.  George's  Chapel  being  most  notable  in  this  respect. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  existing  examples  of  the  perpendicular  style,  most  richly 
decorated,  and  not  unworthy  of  being  the  burial-place  of  seven  Kings  of  England. 
The  entire  castle  forms  a  vast  museum,  abounding  in  pictures,  statues,  tapestt-y, 
and  works  of  art  of  every  kind,  presented  to  or  purchased  by  its  royal  occupants. 
In  the  state  apartments  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  precious  works  of  art, 
tastefully  displayed  to  the  best  advantage.     One  room  contains  an  unrivalled 
collection  of  twenty-two  portraits  by  Vandyck ;  another  is  devoted  to  works  by 
Rubens.     The  Waterloo  Chamber  is  decorated  with  portraits,  mostly  painted  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  of  the  chief  persons  who  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.     The  collection  of  drawings  by  ancient  masters  is  perhaps  the 
richest  in  the  world,  and  the  library  contains  many  works  of  inestimable  value. 
It  would  be  difiicult  to  discover  a  more  cheerful  place  for  study,  for  the  wide  bow 
windows,  suspended  as  it  were  above  the  terrace  walks,  look  out  upon  one  of  the 
most  charming  landscapes  of  England,  with  the  Thames  pursuing  its  devious  course 
through  verdant  meadows. 

Looking  across  the  river,  we  perceive  the   clock  tower,  chapel,  and  other 
buildings  of  Eton  College.     The  village  of  Eton  is  in  Buckinghamshire,  joined  to 
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Windsor  by  an  iron  bridge,  and  virtually  a  suburb  of  it.  At  this  school  the 
flower  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry  are  educated,  and  its  muster-roll  of 
eminent  scholars  is  worthy  of  the  position  it  has  attained.  The  college  was 
founded  in  1440  by  Henry  VI.  for  the  support  of  twenty-five  poor  grammar 
scholars,  and  the  like  number  of  poor  men,  who  were  to  pray  for  the  King.  In 
the  course  of  time,  however,  it  haa  grown  into  the  most  aristocratic  school  of 
England.* 

The  delights  of  the  environs  of  Windsor  have  inspired  the  muse  of  England's 
poets  since  the  days  of  Shakspere.  Historical  associations  abound.  It  was  not 
far  from  Windsor,  at  Kunnymead,  that  King  John  was  forced,  in  1215,  to  sign  the 
Charter,  which  for  ever  limited  the  royal  prerogatives.  T}''e  large  park  which 
adjoins  the  castle  abounds  in  delightful  walks  and  drives  through  forest  scenery, 
and  is  stocked  with  herds  of  deer.  The  "  Long  Walk,"  an  avenue  of  noble  elms, 
3  miles  in  length,  traverses  it,  and  terminates  on  Snow  Hill,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  Westmacott's  equestrian  statue  of  George  III.  Three  miles  farther 
is  a  much-admired  artificial  lake,  known  as  Virginia  Water.  The  famous  race- 
course of  Ascot  adjoins  this  park  on  the  south.  Frogmore  House  and  the 
magnificently  decorated  mausoleum  of  the  Prince  Consort  are  in  the  Home  Park, 
to  the  east  of  the  castle.  Manor  Lodge,  in  the  Great  Park,  has  recently  been 
converted  into  a  manufactory  of  tapestry,  directed  by  French  workmen. 

Blckisguamshirk,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  beeches  abounding  in  its 
woods,  forms  a  narrow  slip  of  land,  extending  from  the  Thames  northward  into 
the  basin  of  the  Ouse.  The  chalky  downs  of  the  Chiltem  range  cross  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  and  separate  the  beautifully  diversified  tract  of  country 
bordering  upon  the  Thames  from  the  fruitful  vale  of  AyJesburj'.  This  vale,  noted 
for  its  dairy  farms,  is  drained  by  the  river  Thame,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
range  of  sandy  hills,  beyond  which  lies  that  part  of  the  county  which  is  drained  by 
the  Ouse  and  its  tributaries.  Agriculture,  dairy-farming,  and  the  raising  of 
poultry  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  people,  in  addition  to  which  the  manu- 
facture of  pillow  lace,  paper,  straw  plait,  boots,  and  wooden  chairs  is  carried  on. 

Great  Marlow,  tlie  principal  town  on  the  Thames,  is  here  spanned  by  a  suspen- 
sion bridge.  A  few  miles  to  the  nortk  of  it,  in  a  delightful  valley  of  the  Chiltern 
Hills,  surrounded  by  villas  and  shrubberies,  lies  High  or  Chipping  Wycombe, 
one  of  the  leading  manufacturing  towns  of  the  county,  producing  paper,  wooden 
(Windsor)  chairs,  pillow  lace,  parchment,  and  plaited  straw.  It  has  the  finest  and 
largest  church  in  Buckinghamshire.  Two  miles  to  the  north  of  it  >  Mughenden, 
the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  whose  title  is  derived  from  the  neighbour- 
ing market  town  of  Beaconsfield,  a  place  of  some  trade :  Burke  and  Waller  the 
poet  are  buried  there. 

The  Thames  between  Great  Marlow  and  Windsor  is  studded  with  villas  and 
mansions,  most  prominent  amongst  them  being  princely  Cliefden,  already  men- 
tioned, and  Dropmore,  whose  delightful   grounds  abound   in  exotic   pine-trees, 

*  At  present  there  are  70  foundation  or  King's  Scholars  (Collegers)  admitted  after  a  competitive 
examination,  who  are  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  college,  and  880  "  Oppidans." 
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uno(|uiillcd  in  size.  Slough,  a  growing  town  close  to  Eton,  has  brick-yards  and 
nursery  grounds,  but  is  more  widely  known  as  the  place  where  Sir  William 
Ilorschel  resided  for  forty  years.  Here  he  constructed  his  forty-foot  telescope, 
and  here  he  died  in  1822.  Stoke  Poges,  a  pretty  village,  is  close  by.  It  is  the 
burial-place  of  Gray,  the  poet,  and  the  scene  of  his  "  Elegy."  In  a  neighbouring 
park  a  colossal  monument  has  been  raised  to  Sir  Edwin  Coke,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England.  Amenlimn,  a  small  municipal  borough  in  the  valley  of  the  Misboume, 
amidst  wooded  hills,  manufactures  wooden  chairs  and  straw  plait.  Near  it  are 
C/iPx/iam,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Chess,  a  famous  trout  stream,  with  its  paper- 
mills,  and  the  village  of  Chnlfont  St.  Oiloi,  where  stands  the  house  in  which 
Milton  wrote  "  Paradise  Regained." 

Crossing  the  Chiltern  Hills,  we  reach  Ai/leHhury,  on  an  eminence  looking  down 
upon  its  fertile  vale,  the  county  town,  where  the  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  are 
held.  It  carries  on  a  large  business  in  preserved  milk,  butter,  and  straw  plait, 
and  sends  ducklings  and  turkeys  to  London  in  enormous  numbers.  Wendover 
and  Pniu'f''n  Rishorougli  He  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Chiltern  Hills.  The  first 
named  manufactures  pillow  lace,  straw  plait,  and  coaches ;  the  latter  is  a  flourish- 
ing market  town.  Hampden  House,  the  home  of  John  Hampden  the  patriot,  lies 
near  it.  Brill,  on  the  border  of  Oxfordshire,  had  formerly  a  royal  palace,  and 
King  Henry  II.  and  Henry  III.  kept  their  courts  there.  A  mineral  spring  rises 
near  it. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  county  is  traversed  by  the  Ouse,  and  nearly  all 
its  towns  are  seated  upon  that  river.  Chief  amongst  these  is  Buckingham,  the 
former  county  town.  It  is  an  old  place,  but  with  few  remains  of  antiquity, 
having  suffered  greatly  from  a  fire  in  1724.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  Stowe,  the 
princely  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  Ouse,  in  its  onward  course,  flows 
past  Stony-Stratford,  Woh-ertoit,  Newport  Pagnel,  and  Olney.  Pillow  lace  is  made 
in  all  these  places.  At  Wolverton  there  are  extensive  railway-engine  shops; 
Newport  Pagnel  has  breweries  and  paper-mills ;  and  at  Olney  the  poet  Cowper 
spent  most  of  his  days.  Fenny-Stratford  is  the  principal  place  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ousel,  which  joins  the  Ouse  at  Newport  Pagnel.  It  occupies  the  site  of  Magio- 
rinium,  and  is  traversed  by  Watling  Street.  Winalow  is  the  principal  town  on  the 
road  from  Buckingham  to  Aylesbury. 

Hkktfordsiiire  lies  almost  wholly  within  the  area  occupied  by  the  chalky 
upland  extending  eastward  from  the  Chiltern  Hills.  In  the  north-west  this 
range  forms  a  steep  escarpment  towards  the  plain  of  Bedford,  whilst  in  the 
opposite  direction  it  slopes  gently  down  to  the  low  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Essex. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Colne  and  the  Lea,  both  flowing  into  the  Thames.  A 
small  portion  of  the  county,  along  its  north-western  border,  is  drained  by  the  Ivel, 
which  is  tributary  to  the  Ouse.     Agriculture  is  the  leading  occupation. 

St.  Albans,  the  principal  town  in  the  basin  of  the  Colne,  stands  on  rising 
ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ver,  or  Mure,  which  is  the  main  upper  branch  of 
that  river.  For  its  historical  associations  it  is  the  most  interesting  town  in  the 
vicinity  of  London.     Of  the  Roman  town  of  Verulamium,  or  Verulam,  from  which 
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Lord  Bacon  derived  his  title,  there  remain  now  only  insignificant  vostigcs,  tlio(i;>;li 
at  one  time  it  was  the  most  populous  llomun  town  in  the  soutli  of  England.  Its 
chief  interest  now  centres  in  the  church  of  un  abbey  founded  in  TOM  by  <  >ffii,  King 
of  the  Mercians,  in  expiation  of  the  share  he  took  in  the  murder  of  Etholbert.  Tlie 
abbey  was  dedicated  to  St.  Albun,  the  protoniartyr  of  England,  who  was  executed 
here  in  .'{03  for  having  sheltered  a  Christian  priest.  The  abbey  church,  recently 
restored,  is  the  largest  and  one  of  the  grandest  edifices  of  the  kind  in  England,  and 
its  oldest  portions  date  back  to  the  eleventh  century.  In  1875  St.  Albans  became 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  Gorhambiiry,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Verulam,  which 
was  purchased  in  1550  by  the  father  of  the  great  Chancellor,  stands  near  the  town, 
in  the  midst  of  a  fine  park. 

Watford,  on  the  Colne,  consists  of  a  long  street,  and  carries  on  the  manufacture 
of  paper.  Near  it  is  Casniobury,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  with  a  valuable 
library,  an  interesting  collection  of  portraits,  and  one  of  the  finest  parks  in 
England.  Ascending  the  valley  of  the  Gade,  along  which  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal  takes  its  course,  we  reach  the  market  towns  of  IL'niel-Hemjtstead,  Berkham- 
sted,  and  Triny,  the  latter  at  an  elevation  of  420  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Malting  and  the  manufacture  of  straw  plait  and  of  chairs  are  carried  on  at  these 
places.  Berkhamsted  was  the  birthplace  of  Cowper,  the  poet.  Rickmansworth, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Chess  with  the  Colne,  has  important  paper-mills.  Straw- 
plaiting  and  horsehair  weaving  are  among  the  domestic  occupations,  and  water- 
cress is  largely  grown  for  the  London  market. 

Hatfield  is  the  first  town  washed  by  the  river  Lea  in  its  course  through  the 
county.  It  is  a  quiet,  old-fashioned  place,  with  a  church  of  Norman  foundation, 
overshadowed  by  the  magnificent  Jacobean  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
The  surrounding  park  abounds  in  noble  trees,  and  a  carefully  kept  vineyard  is 
amongst  its  curiosities.  Hertford,  the  county  town,  on  the  Lea,  carries  on  a 
brisk  trade  in  corn  and  malt.  It  has  the  remains  of  an  old  castle  and  a  branch 
school  of  Christ's  Hospital.  Near  it  is  Pamhanger,  the  seat  of  Earl  Cowper, 
with  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings,  more  especially  rich  in  examples  of  the 
Florentine  school.  Ware,  also  on  the  Lea,  is  the  largest  malting  town  in  England, 
and  malt-houses  form  its  most  conspicuous  feature.  In  its  southward  course  the 
Lea  flows  past  Hoddesdon,  Broxboume,  Oheshunt,  and  Waltham  Cross,  beyond 
which  latter  it  enters  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Broxbourne  and  Bye  House,  near 
Hoddesdon,  are  the  bes<;  fishing  stations  on  the  river.  Rye  House  is  a  favourite 
goal  of  London  excursionists.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  plot  of  1G83  for  setting 
aside  the  succession  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Cheshunt  is  a  straggling  village,  with 
extensive  nurseries,  and  here  {\w  New  River  Company  has  a  reservoir  which  stores 
75,000,000  gallons  of  water. 

Bishop  Sfort/ord,  on  the  Stort,  an  a£9uent  of  the  Lea,  and  close  to  the  eastern 
border  of  the  county,  has  malting-houses,  breweries,  and  tan-yards.  Chipping  or 
High  Barnet,  in  a  commanding  position  to  the  west  of  the  Lea,  is  noteworthy  on 
account  of  a  battle  fought  there  in  1471,  which  cost  Warwick  the  King-maker  his 
life.     An  obelisk  marks  the  site  of  this  memorable  event. 
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Hitchin  and  Bnldock  arc  the  only  towns  in  that  part  of  the  county  which  slopes 
down  to  tho  ( )u8o.  The  former  is  important  as  u  corn  market,  and  engages  in  the 
manufacture  of  straw  plait ;  the  latter  boasts  a  church  founded  by  the  Templars  in 
the  thirteenth  century. 

MiDDi-KSRX  takes  its  name  from  those  Saxons  who  settled  in  this  "  middle  " 
district.  Though  one  of  tho  smallest  counties  in  England,  it  exceeds  in  population 
all  others,  for  within  its  limits  lies  the  chief  part  of  the  metropolis.  By  tho  side 
of  London  all  other  towns  of  the  county  dwindle  into  insignificance,  nino-tonths  of 
its  population  being  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis.  The  Thames 
divides  Middlesex  from  Surrey,  the  Colno  separates  it  from  Buckinghamshire,  the 
Lea  forms  its  eastern  boundary  towards  Essex,  whilst  the  Brent  intersects  its  centre. 
A  range  of  chalk  downs  runs  along  the  northern  border,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  surface  consists  of  gravel,  loam,  or  clay,  and  is  diversified  by  hills  and  gentle 
undulations,  which  form  a  screen  to  the  north  of  London,  attaining  its  greatest 
elevation  (440  feet)  in  Hampstead  Heath.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
county  is  in  grass,  tho  meadows  along  the  Lea  being  particularly  rich.  Along  the 
Thames  much  land  is  occupied  by  market  gardens  and  nurseries. 

Staines,  on  the  loft  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Colne,  marks 
the  extreme  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  conservators  of  the  Thames,  the 
boundary-stone  bearing  the  date  of  1280.  This  stone  stands  36|  miles  above  London 
Bridge.  Descending  past  the  villages  of  Laleham,  Chertsey,  Shepperton,  Walton, 
and  Sunbury,  we  enter  a  portion  of  its  valley  famed  for  its  sylvan  scenery.  Below 
tho  village  oi Hampton,  where  Garrick  had  his  country  seat  till  his  death  in  1779,  and 
which  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Thames  Angling  Preservation  Society,  the  gardens 
of  Hampton  Court  extend  close  to  the  river  bank.  This  palace,  built  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  who  was  compelled  to  surrender  it  to  his  master,  Henry  VIIL,  is  at 
present  appropriated  as  a  place  of  residence  for  court  pensioners.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  palace  is,  however,  set  apart  as  a  picture  gallery  and  museum. 
Besides  a  good  many  paintings  of  inferior  value,  there  are  displayed  here  some 
undoubted  masterpieces.  Most  prominent  amongst  these  are  the  portraits  by 
Velasquez,  Holbein,  Titian,  Vandyck,  Gainsborough,  and  Lawrence.  The  fine 
gardens  are  laid  out  in  the  manner  of  those  of  Versailles,  but  cannot  compare  with 
them  in  the  magnificence  of  their  perspectives.  Bmhey  Park,  with  its  unrivalled 
triple  avenue  of  limes  and  horse-chestnuts,  over  a  mile  long,  lies  to  the  north  of 
Hampton  Court.  Passing  through  this  park,  we  arrive  at  Teddington,  at  the  head 
of  the  tide,  and  virtually  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  great  city,  though  not  embraced 
within  its  boundaries.  Thence  onward  country  seats,  in  the  midst  of  grounds 
famous  for  the  beauty  of  their  trees,  become  numerous.  Twickenham,  opposite  Eel 
Pie  Island,  a  famous  resort  of  Thames  anglers  and  picnic  parties,  is  especially 
favoured  in  this  respect.  Strawberry  Hill,  the  castellated  mansion  built  by 
Horace  Walpole  in  1747,  lies  above  this  delightful  village ;  Orleans  House,  from 
1852 — 71  the  residence  of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  but  at  present  the  home  of  an  aristo- 
cratic club,  below  it.  Near  the  latter  stood  Pope's  famous  villa.  Passing  Isle- 
worth,  near  which  stands  Sion  House,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
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land,  on  thonitoof  un  ancient  monuHtory,  wu  nuich  Uirntthril,  at  tho  mouth  of  tlu) 
Hront,  an  important  rivor  port,  with  mtw-millH,  mult-hourtcH,  brt'Wi'rii'H,  chominil 
workn,  and  noap  facturii's.  Kuw,  with  itH  fumoun  botanical  )|;ard('nN,  licH  on  the 
Surrey  Hide  of  tho  river.  Chinwirk  is  notwl  for  the  nurtery  ^ardcUH  of  the  Iloyul 
Horticultural  S(Mi<'ty,  the  pulludian  villa  of  (he  I)uke  of  DevonNhire,  in  which 
CharleH  JamoH  l'\^x  died  in  IHIMi,  and  (Jeorge  Cunning  in  1827,  and  the  tomb  of 
William  Hogarth,  in  the  parish  church.  The  house  in  which  Hogarth  «pent 
his  Bunnners  for  muii  y  yours  is  ,,rtw  let  in  tenements.  lAillutni,  with  its  ancient 
church  and  uu  '^piHcopal  p.ijace,  tho  summer  residence  of  the  liishop  of  London, 
lies  within  tho  piLcincts  of  the  metropolis. 

A  chuplet  of  ever-inoreusing  suburbs,  extending  from  tho  Thames  to  the  Lea, 
encircles  L(mdon  towards  the  west  and  north.  They  include  ^rt//«7;  Acloir,  Iltimp- 
Hteail,  with  its  bree/y  heuth  ;  JIi(j/iijt(fr,  ufl'urding  the  best  view  of  the  metropolis; 
Ilormrif,  which  still  retains  some  of  its  primitive  features,  and  near  which,  on 
Muswell  Hill,  has  been  raised  the  gigontic  structure  of  tho  Alcxandro  Paluce ; 
Tottenlmm  ;  and  Edmonton,  tho  latter  in  the  flat  and  clayey  country  bordering  upon 
tiie  Lea.  At  Cohioy  Hatch,  to  tho  north  of  Homsey,  is  one  of  the  lunatic  asylums 
of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  still  further  north,  on  tho  bunks  of  tho  New 
River,  formed  by  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton  to  supply  London  with  water,  and  fod  by 
ftprings  and  chalk  wells,  there  rises  tho  straggling  town  of  Enfield,  interesting  on 
account  of  its  Iloyul  Small  Arms  Factory. 

There  still  remain  to  be  mentioned  a  few  towns  in  tho  western  portion  of  the 
county.  Of  these  IlarroW'on'the-Ilill  is  the  most  noteworthy.  It  is  famous  for 
its  church,  rising  on  the  summit  of  an  isoluted  hill,  commanding  u  most  extensive 
prospect,  and  its  school,  founded  in  1571.  At  JIounHiou;  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brentford  and  the  Thames,  there  are  cavalry  barracks  and  powder-mills.  The 
adjoining  heath  was  formerly  a  favourite  resort  of  highwaymen.  Jlnnicr/f,  on  the 
Brent,  is  known  for  its  county  lunatic  asylum,  which  affords  accommodation  to 
1,760  patients. 

Uxl>rid(je,  an  ancient  borough,  on  the  Colne,  has  important  cattle  fairs.  In 
1645  the  commissioners  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament  met  there  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  for  peace. 

LONDON,  the  capital  of  England  and  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire,  is  the 
most  populous  city  in  the  world.  It  is  probable  that  no  other  city  ever  existed 
which  could  compare  with  it  in  tho  number  of  inhabitants.  Neither  Babylon  nor 
Memphis,  nor  any  of  the  grent  cities  of  China,  ever  contained  an  equal  number 
within  their  walls ;  and  if  Rome  and  Byzantium,  the  two  metropolitan  cities  of 
the  ancient  world,  could  have  been  united  into  one  when  they  were  at  the  height  of 
their  prosperity,  their  population  would  nevertheless  have  been  but  small,  compared 
with  the  multitudes  who  have  established  themselves  in  the  capital  of  England.* 

•  The  most  populous  cities  of  tlie  world,  next  to  London,  are— New  York,  with  Brooklyn,  &c. 
1,980,000  inhabitants;   Paris,  1,8.51,792  inhabitants;  Berlin,   1,085,000  inhabitants;    Vienna,  1,001,999 
inhabitants;    Canton,  Siang-tau,  Singanfu.  and  Chang- chau-fu  in  China,  with   1,000,000  inhabitants 
each;  Tientsin.  930,000  inhabitante;  Calcutta  (with  Howrah),  992,000  inhabitants;  and  Philadelphia, 
850,000  inhabitants. 
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London  has  often  been  likened  to  a  province  covered  with  houses.  If  we  but 
enter  this  hibvrinth  of  streets,  we  feel  as  if  steam-power  alone  were  able  to  extri- 
cate us.  Even  the  hardiest  pedestrian  yields  to  fatigue  when  traversing  this 
interminable  city.  Street  follows  street,  and  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  glimpse 
of  the  horizon  appears  to  be  a  remote  one.  Houses  without  end,  factories,  railway 
stations,  villas,  gardens,  and  blind  brick  walls  succeed  each  other  in  this  huge  hive 
of  humanity.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  fields  or  in  the  outlying  parks  we 
feel   that   London  still  surrounds  us,  for  on  all  sides  the  houses  line  the  great 


Fig.  88. — Anni  Ai,  Incueask  oi'  Population  in  Tiiikty-o\k  Citik;<  ok  Ei'hope. 

Accordingr  to  Dunnnt. 


highways  which  join  the  metropolis  to  its  more  remote  suburbs.  Starting 
from  the  western  extremity  of  the  metropolis,  we  can  walk  successively  through 
Hammersmith,  Chiswick,  Brentford,  Isleworih,  and  Twickenham  without  ever 
leaving  the  houses  behind  us.  A  road,  parallel  to  the  former,  connects  Shepherd's 
Bush  with  Acton  and  Ealing.  The  northern  suburbs,  Hampstead,  Highgate, 
Hornsey,  Tottenham,  and  Edmonton,  advance  far  into  the  open  country  like  the 
arms  of  a  gigantic  polype.  Similarly,  when  travelling  south  or  south-westward, 
we  reach  Dulwich  after  we  have  passed  through  Brixton ;  then  follow  Sydenham, 
Norwood,  and  Croydon,  and  though  we  extend  our  walk  for  a  distance  of  J  2  miles, 
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as  far  as  Epsom,  one  group  of  houses  succeeds  the  other,  and  only  at  intervals  do 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  can  truly  be  described  as  "  country."  Tliousunds  arc 
born  in  London,  live  and  die  there,  whose  horizon  has  ever  been  bounded  by  bricks 
and  mortar.  The  only  forests  they  have  seen  are  the  plantations  in  the  public 
squares,  and  the  sky  above  them  has  ever  been  tarnished  by  the  smoke  ascending 
from  innumerable  chimneys. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  ascertain  the  real  extent  of  London,  and  to  settle 
upon  a  boundary  which  may  fairly  claim  to  embrace  the  whole  of  it.  Officially 
there  are  no  less  than  seventeen  distinct  Londons,  each  differing  from  the  other  in 
area  and  delimitation.  Every  public  department  has  traced  boundaries  and 
subdivided  the  area  included  within  them  to  suit  its  own  convenience,  and  the 
population  of  the  metropolis  differs  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  thousand 
souls,  according  to  whether  we  accept  one  or  the  other  of  these  divisions,  the  most 
extensive  of  all  being  the  London  of  the  Police  authorities,  which  includes  all 
Middlesex,  together  with  Kent  and  Surrey,  within  a  circuit  of  12  miles.* 

The  concentration  of  so  great  a  multitude  of  human  beings  is  explained  by  the 
evident  advantages  of  London's  geographical  position.  The  site  which  it  occupies 
has  made  it  a  great  agricultural  market,  a  place  of  transit  for  passengers  and 
merchandise,  a  fluvial  and  maritime  port,  and  a  city  of  commerce  centrally  situated 
with  reference  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  enjoys  every  possible  advantage  except 
that  of  a  serene  sky. 

London  is,  above  all,  the  natural  outlet  of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Thames,  the 
most  fertile  of  England,  and  that  which  is  most  accessible  throughout  the  year. 
The  deep  yet  gentle  river  which  drains  thk't  basin  has  from  time  immemorial 
carried  on  its  back  the  produce  intended  for  the  maritine  emporium  established 
at  the  head  of  its  estuary.  No  .other  town  along  the  river  could  have  taken 
the  place  of  Ijondon  in  this  respect.  Near  it  the  last  hills  die  away  on  either 
side,  and  communication  between  the  two  banks  is  still  easy.  Lower  down  the 
Thames  winds  between  marshy  banks,  frequently  flooded,  and  finally  expands  into 
a  wide  gulf.  Crossing  the  latter  was  sometimes  attended  with  danger,  and 
frequently  the  dwellers  on  the  Ijower  Thamts,  desirous  of  crossing  from  shore  to 
shore,  preferred  to  journey  up  to  London  in  order  that  they  might  effect  their 
purpose  with  ease  and  safety.  Its  site  presented  peculiar  facilities  for  the 
establishment  of  ferries  and  the  construction  of  bridges,  in  addition  to  which  it 
afforded  considerable  security  against  foreign  aggression.  Like  Paris,  it  is  pro- 
tected by  the  winding  reaches  of  its  river,  and  this  is  a  capital  advantage  in  the 

•  Area  and  population  of  London  within  the  undnr-mentioncd  limits :  — 


Parliamentary  boroughs 

Kegistrar-Ocnemrs  District    . 

Distrii't  of  tho  Mutropolitiin  Board  of  Works 

Postal  Districts 

School  Board  District      .... 
Metropolitan  and  City  Police  Districts 


Area. 

Inhabitant*. 

8q.  Miles. 

1861. 

1871. 

60 

2,6*0.2o3 

3,024,066 

118 

2,803,989 

3,254,260 

122 

2,808,862 

3,266,987 

462 

2,967,956 

3,536,129 

— 

— 

3,266,005 

687 

3,222,720 

3,883,092 

In  1880  London  within  the  liegistrar-Qonerars  limits  had  a  population  of  3,680,000  souls. 
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case  of  a  town  standing  at  the  head  of  a  wide  estuary,  open  to  the  fleets  of  an 
enemy.  It  proved  to  be  so,  at  all  events,  when  the  Dutch  under  De  Ruyter 
were  forced  to  retire  baffled,  after  having  produced  a  great  panic,  but  done  little 
harm. 

Even  looked  at  merely  with  reference  to  the  other  parts  of  the  island,  London 
enjoys  a  natural  pre-eminence,  which  has  become  more  conspicuous  from  century  to 
century  in  proportion  as  the  means  of  inland  communication  have  expanded.  The 
position  of  London  relatively  to  the  sea-coast  and  the  continent  of  Europe 
substantially  enhances  the  sources  of  its  prosperity.  The  configuration  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Thames  is  most  happily  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  commerce. 
Wider  than  the  estuary  of  the  Humber  ;  deeper,  more  secure,  and  less  encumbered 
with  sand-banks  than  the  bay  of  the  Wash,  the  huge  cavity  filled  by  the  mari- 
time Thames  is  admirably  fitted  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  the  vessels  which 
crowd  the  neighbouring  seas.  Moreover,  this  outer  roadstead  of  London  lies 
near  the  south-eastern  corner  of  England — that  is  to  say,  close  to  the  strait  which 
joins  the  North  Sea  to  the  English  Channel — and  London  in  consequence  has 
become  the  great  mart  of  the  two  opiwsing  streams  of  commerce  which  pass 
through  this  strait.  Just  as  the  two  tidal  currents,  the  one  coming  straight  from  the 
Atlantic,  the  other  wheeling  round  the  northern  extremity  of  the  British  Islands, 
meet  in  this  locality  and  produce  a  tide  of  double  the  ordinary  height,  so  does  the 
maritime  traflic  of  the  Channel  mingle  with  that  of  Northern  Europe  in  the 
port  of  London.  Without  this  common  centre  of  exchange  neither  would  have 
attained  its  present  importance. 

The  position  of  London  is  equally  favourable  in  relation  to  the  more  remote 
parts  of  Europe  and  the  other  continents.  As  long  as  England  was  only  feebly 
peopled  by  four  or  five  million  inhabitants,  whose  energies  were  almost  perpetually 
being  wasted  in  civil  wars,  London  was  unable  to  profit  from  the  advantages 
which  it  possessed  as  an  international  emporium.  But  no  sooner  had  England  made 
up  her  mind  to  share  in  the  wealth  resulting  from  maritime  enterprise  than  the 
geographical  superiority  of  the  Thames  as  a  port  at  once  revealed  itself.  London 
lies  very  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  maritime  regions  of  Europe,  half-way  between 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  the  North  Cape  of  Scandinavia,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  occupies  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  great  continental  land  masses.  It  is 
the  natural  point  of  departure  for  vessels  trading  either  with  the  two  Americas  or 
the  extreme  East  und  the  world  of  the  Pacific.  The  great  lines  of  navigation 
converge  upon  it  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  Mayor  of  London  who 
ironically  asked  the  King,  who  had  threatened  to  remove  the  seat  of  his  government, 
whether  the  citizens  would  be  permitted  to  keep  the  Thames,  had  an  inkling  of 
the  advantages  London  possessed  as  an  international  port  long  before  they  had 
fully  revealed  themselves. 

London  was  already  a  town  of  some  importance  during  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  for  Tacitus  refers  to  it  as  being  famous  for  its  commerce  and  the  resort  of 
numerous  strangers.  During  the  Middle  Ages  London  grew  but  slowly,  and 
its  progress  was  repeatedly  arrested  by  wars,  commercial  crises,  and  epidemics.    Up 
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to  the  beginning  of  the  cightetnth  century  Paris  equalled  it  in  population,  and  had 
no  doubt  surpassed  it  at  various  preceding  epochs.  But  no  sooner  had  England 
gained  a  footing  in  India,  which  gave  London  a  fresh  source  of  wealth  through  its 
commerce  with  the  East,  than  the  city  on  the  Tliames  rapidly  and  definitely 
passed  ahead  of  its  rival  on  the  Seine.  Its  population  of  scarcely  over  half 
a  million  souls  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  rose  to  nearly  a  million 
in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  hundred  years,  and  has  quadrupled  since.  The 
average  normal  increase,  which  during  the  preceding  decade  annually  amounted 
to  4o,000  souls,  exceeds  at  present  0(),000.  This  increase  is  the  same  as  if  u  village 
of  170  inhabitants  sprang  daily  from  the  ground,  to  be  added    to  the  existing 

Fig.  89. — The  Okowth  op  London. 
Scnlc  I  :  17R.,'ino. 
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agglomeration  of  buildings  and  human  beings.  On  an  average  a  now  house  is 
built  every  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and  added  to  the  500,000  existing  houses 
of  the  metropolis.*  The  absorption  of  the  ooimtry  by  the  great  city  proceeds  with 
the  inexorability  of  a  natural  phenomenon.  The  "  ocean  of  brick-s  and  mortar  " 
expands  without  cessation,  like  the  surface  of  a  lake  which  has  broken  its  embank- 
ments. And  whilst  London  increases  in  extent,  sending  forth  shoots  in  all 
directions  like  certain  trees,  the  villages  around  it  gradually  grow  into  towns,  until 
they  are  swallowed  up  by  the  overflowing  metropolis.    Three  hundred  years  ago 

*  In  1878   17,127  new  housca  were  built  within  tho  district  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  and   352 
streets,  with  a  total  length  of  55  miles,  were  opened  to  the  public. 
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tho  City  und  Wcstminstor  becimie  oue ;  Greenwich  and  Woolwich  are  attached  to 
their  powerful  neif^hbour  by  bands  of  houses ;  and  Croydon,  Wimbledon,  Putney, 
Kichmond,  Kingston,  Itrentford,  and  other  more  remote  towns  and  villages  are  on 
the  point  of  losing  their  individual  character  and  becoming  suburbs  of  the  all- 
devouring  city.  We  smile  now  when  told  of  tlie  severe  edict  published 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  which  forbade  the  erection  of  any  building  whatsoever  within 
3  miles  of  liondon  and  Westminster,  and  required  the  demolition  of  all  sheds 
constructed  within  the  previous  seven  years,  and  of  all  buildings  not  then  completed. 
And  yet  in  1002,  when  the  (iueen,  dreading  the  mischief  likely  to  arise  from  a 
further  increase  of  the  metropolis,  sought  to  stop  it  for  ever  after  by  her  edict, 
London  had  not  the  fifteenth  part  of  its  present  population.  Actually  the  25,000 
streets  of  London,  if  placed  end  to  end,  would  stretch  across  Europe  and  Asia  as 
far  as  the  southern  extremity  of  British  India. 

In  the  course  of  its  expansion,  at  the  expense  of  fields,  meadows,  and  woods, 
London,  like  Paris,  has  converted  its  streams  and  rivulets  into  covered  sewers. 
The  Fleet  has  disappeared  altogether,  but  its  ancient  course  can  still  be  traced  by 
following  tlie  low-lying  streets  in  the  western  part  of  the  City.  The  Old  Bourne, 
now  corrupted  into  IIolb<jrn,  was  one  of  its  feeders,  and  by  its  mouth  the 
Thames  formed  a  small  harbour.  The  winding  rivulet,  on  the  banks  of  which 
stood  Tyburn  Tree,  so  often  referred  to  in  the  history  of  England,  has  likewise 
disappeared  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  but  it  continues  to  feed  a  pretty 
sheet  of  water  in  Hyde  Park.  In  the  heart  of  Ijondon  we  only  meet  with  a  few 
trees  to  remind  us  of  external  nature,  but  the  names  of  streets  and  districts,  such 
as  Ilattou  Garden,  Spitalfields,  and  otliers,  recall  a  time  Avhen  t"here  existed 
gardens  famous  for  their  roses  und  strawberries,  and  preserves  in  which  the  Lord 
Mnvor  and  the  Aldermen  hunted  the  stag.*  Most  of  the  modern  quarters  of  the 
town  are  laid  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enclose  here  and  there  a  bit  of  veritable 
country,  with  clumps  of  trees,  shrubberies,  carefully  kept  lawns,  and  herds  of 
browsing  sheei).  To  these  parks  f  and  .squares,  and  to  the  thousands  of  gardens 
attached  to  private  houses,  the  town  is  indebted  for  much  pure  air  and  light.  The 
removal  of  the  primitive  fortifications  which  formerly  engirdled  the  City  has 
allowed  London  to  expand  freely  in  all  directions.  Instead  of  raising  tenement 
upon  tenement,  as  in  Paris,  houses  of  moderate  size  have  been  reared  side  by  side, 
and  only  in  the  business  quarters  has  space  been  utilised  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
capacity.  Thus,  though  the  population  of  Ijondon  is  only  double  that  of  Paris, 
the  area  it  covers  is  at  least  five  times  as  great,  and  its  inhabitants  obtain  a  larger 
supply  of  respirable  air.  On  an  average  every  house  in  London  is  inhabited  by 
seven  or  eight  persons.* 

•  Thornljury  and  Walford,  "  Old  nnd  New  London." 

t  The  thirteon  parks  of  London  cover  an  area  of  2,223  acres — the  West-end  parks,  from  Whitehall 
to  Kensington,  enibraiinj;  788  acres. 

J  Average  niinilier  of  persons  to  cneh  inhabited  house  in  tho  metropolitan  counties : — 

1861.  1861.  1871. 

Middlesex 7-9  7-9  7-9 

Surrey «-3  (>-4  6-5 

Kent 5-7  6-8  6-6 

En(i;lund  and  Wales    ...  6-6  5-4  6*3 
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Unfortunately  the  metropolis  of  England  has  not  at  its  command  a  sufficient 
supply  of  pure  drinking  water.  The  liquid  supplied  to  some  of  the  quarters  of  the 
town  abounds  in  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition  ;  and  the  death  rate 
rises  there  to  double  and  even  triple  the  height  of  what  it  is  in  more  favoui-cd 
localities,  where  the  water  supply  is  more  satisfactory.*  The  Thames  still  supplies 
London  with  most  of  the  water  required  for  domestic  purposes,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  that  river  is  not  by  any  means  a  limpid  stream.  Its 
improvement  has  nevertheless  been  great  since  the  middle  of  the  century,  when 
the  whole  of  the  London  sewage  found  its  way  into  it.  At  that  time  the  water  of 
the  Thames  was  much  polluted.  The  tide  floated  this  matter  up  and  down  the 
river  ;  the  passing  vessels  stirred  it  to  the  surface  ;  and  it  was  not  without  some 
risk  to  health  that  passengers  embarked  in  them.  Even  now  the  water  of  the 
Thames,  polluted  by  the  waste  washed  into  it  from  the  river  banks,  or  thrown  out 
by  the  crews  of  the  vessels,  is  far  from  pure.  A  deposit  of  mud  is  left  by  it  upon 
the  flats  and  steps  of  the  landing-places  when  it  retires  with  the  ebb  tide.  The 
Thames  has  been  much  "  purified,"  as  far  as  it  flows  through  London  proper ;  but 
this  cannot  be  said  of  its  lower  course. 

The  main  drainage  of  London  was  carried  out  between  1859  and  1875  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  sewage  is  carried  to  a 
considerable  distance  below  London,  and  pumped  into  the  Thames  by  powerful 
steam-engines  erected  at  the  Abbey  Mills,  near  Barking  Creek,  and  at  Crossness 
Point,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.t  These  works  cost  no  less  than 
£4,500,000,  but  they  have  by  no  means  answered  expectations.  The  metropolis 
has  been  purified,  no  doubt,  but  the  towns  near  the  outfall  sewers  complain  of 
being  poisoned,  and  the  silt  in  the  river  increases  from  year  to  year.  It  was  hoped 
more  especially  that  the  sewage  discharged  into  the  river  would  be  carried  away 
to  the  sea.  Unfortunately  a  considerable  portion  of  this  sewage,  after  having  been 
carried  down  stream  by  the  ebb,  returns  with  the  flowing  tide,  and  banks  formed 
of  sewage  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its 
outfalls.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  responsible  for  this  contamina- 
tion. Several  kinds  of  fish  which  formerly  ascended  the  Thames  have  been 
driven  away  by  these  impurities.  Whitebait,  so  highly  esteemed  by  gastro- 
nomists,t  and  which  were  formerly  caught  as  high  up  as  Greenwich,  are  seen  there 
no  longer.  The  Dutch  fishermen,  who  enter  the  Thames  in  their  pursuit,  restrict 
their  incursions  from  year  to  year.  In  1852  they  came  up  to  Erith  ;  in  1859  they 
stopped  short  of  Greenhithe  ;  in  1862  they  were  driven  from  Gravesend  ;  and  at 
present  they  hardly  pass  beyond  the  Nore.§  And  yet  this  sewage  matter,  which 
poisons  the  river  and  pollutes  the  air  of  the  towns,  might  be  usefully  employed 

•  In  1877  the  London  water  supply  was  classified  aa  follows: — 

Unexceptionably  pure 7,000,000  gallons.  . . 

Sometimes  puro 53,000,000       „ 

Polluted  with  sewage 61,000,000        „ 

t  Total  length  of  main  sewers  264  miles,  and  of  local  sewers  776  miles.  Daily  discharge  of  sewage 
about  500,000  tons. 

X  According  to  Van  Beneden  ("  Patria  Belgica,"  i.  p.  326)  the  whitebait  is  a  young  herring,  but 
other  authorities  maintain  that  it  is  a  distinct  species. 
§  Calvert,  Official  Keport,  1877. 
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in  fertilising  tho  lowlands  along  both  banks  of  tho  Thames,  and  in  converting 
unproductive  mud-flats  into  rich  paHturc-grounds,  Experiments  made  on  various 
occasions  have  demonstrated  that  London  gets  rid  at  a  considerable  expense,  and 
throws  into  the  sea,  an  element  of  agri<ultural  wealth  equal  in  value  to  the  annual 
produce  of  7,(500,000  acres.*  Surely  the  example  set  by  Paris,  Danzig,  Edinburgh, 
Coventry,  and  many  other  towns  ought  not  to  have  been  lost  upon  London ;  but 
no  plan  for  utilising  its  sewage  has  hitherto  been  carried  out  effectually. 

In  the  distribution  of  pure  water  the  authorities  of  London  have  been  no  more 
successful  than  in  the  removal  of  the  sewage,  and  in  both  respects  they  might 


Fig.  90.— TiiK  London  Sewem. 
Scale  1 :  iiSO.OUO. 
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have  advantageously  followed  the  example  of  Paris.  An  enormous  capital  has 
been  expended  in  the  construction  of  aqueducts,  reservoirs,  filtering  beds,  and  other 
appliances.  The  water  companies,  who  draw  most  of  their  supplies  from  the 
Thames,  have  grown  rich  and  powerful,  and  they  have  hitherto  successfully  resisted 
the  introduction  of  every  improvement.!  The  first  water  supply  of  London  on  a 
large  scale  was  devised  by  Peter  Morrys,  a  German,  who  pu'  up  a  water-wheel 
under  one  of  the  arches  of  London  Bridge.     This  wheel  was  set  in  motion  by  the 

♦  J.  J.  Medii,  Times,  September  27th,  1878. 

t  Their  capital  amounts  to  i'l'i.OOO.OOO  ;  their  nnjiual  expenditure  to  X520,000  ;  their  income  to 
il,327,300.  They  supply  121,000,000  gallons  daily,  being  at  the  rate  of  28  gallons  per  head  of  the 
population. 
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tidal  current,  and  worked  a  pump  which  forced  the  water  through  pipes  into  the 
streets  and  houses.  These  water  works  turned  out  a  great  success,  and  they 
disappeared  only  with  old  London  Bridge  in  1831.  In  lOOG  the  City  obtained 
an  Act  of  Parliament  for  bringing  a  stream  of  pure  water  from  Hertfordshire 
into  London,  but,  frightened  at  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  they  hud  under- 
taken, they  were  only  too  happy  when  Hugh  Mydrlelton  undertook  to  curry  out 

Fig.  91. — London:  Htdb  Pauk  an»  tiib  Sbrpbntinb. 


the  scheme  at  his  own  risk.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  New  River  Company, 
one  of  the  most  successful  undertakings  in  the  world.  The  cost  of  this  enterprise 
onlj'  amounted  to  £17,000  ;*  but  a  few  years  ago  a  single  share  of  the  company  was 
sold  for  £50,000.  At  the  present  time  the  London  water  supply  forms  the 
subject  of  serious  discussion,  and  various  schemes  have  been  brought  forward  for 
rendering  the  metropolis  independent  of  a  river  which  receives  the  sewage  of 
a  million    inhabitants.     It  has  been  proposed  to  collect  the  rain-water  which 

•  See  Timbs's  "  Curiosities  of  London." 
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falls  on  Bagshot  Iloath,  to  the  south-west  of  London  ;  or  to  draw  a  supply  of 
100,()0(»,()00  gallons  daily  from  the  heud-Htreams  of  the  Severn,  180  miles 
diMtunt ;  nay,  even  to  construct  an  aque<luct,  some  250  miles  in  length,  for 
conveying  to  Tiondon  the  limpid  water  of  the  lakes  of  Cumberland.  There  can 
hardly  arise  a  qtiostion  of  cost  in  the  case  of  the  wealthiest  city  of  the  world, 
which  u  supply  of  pure  water  would  ut  the  same  time  convert  into  the  most 
salubrious. 

Gas  was  first  introduced  into  the  London  streets  in  1807,  when  Winzor,  a 
native  of  Znaini,  in  Moravia,  exiK>rimcntally  lit  up  one  side  of  Pall  Mall.  He 
and  his  supporters  wore  incoriM)ratod,  in  ISl'-i,  as  the  Chartered  Gas  Company. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  six  gas  companies,  who  consume  an  immense 
quantity  of  coal,  and  effectively  light  up  London  during  the  night.*  The  electric 
light,  however,  is  invading  the  monopoly  hitherto  enjoyetl  by  the  companies,  and 
its  use  in  streets,  warehouses,  and  public  buildings  is  becoming  almost  daily  more 
general. 

Superficial  observers  frequently  talk  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  in  London,  whilst 
that  city,  notwithstanding  the  bad  quality  of  some  of  the  water  supplied  to  it,  is 
in  reality  one  of  the  most  healthy  in  ?]urope,  and  certainly  that  one  among  the 
great  capitals  in  which  the  number  of  births  is  most  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
dcaths.t  Four-fifths  of  the  annual  increase  of  the  population  of  London  are  due 
to  this  excess,  the  remainder  resulting  from  immigration.  It  is  more  especially 
the  natives  of  the  surrounding  counties  who  are  attracted  to  London,  and  the  gaps 
left  by  these  migrations  are  filled  up  by  an  inflow  from  the  more  remote  districts.^ 
Many  of  the  female  servants  of  London  are  included  amongst  these  immigrants. 
There  are  1,137  females  to  every  1,000  males.     It  is  said  sometimes  that  there 

•  The  six  companirs  have  a  capital  of  £12,682,000;  they  annually  consume  1,560,000  tons  of  coal, 
and  produce  daily  about  42,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  of  an  illuminating  power  of  twelve  candles,  for  which 
they  charge  Ss.  9d.  jKir  1,000  cubic  feet. 

t  Birth  rate  and  death  rate  in  a  few  large  towns  (1878)  :— 

Births  to  1 ,000       Death!  to  1,000 
Uvioff.  Uviiifr. 

London 362  23'6 

Paris —  34*6 

Berlin 41-8  39*9 

Vienna 38-0  29'6 

Rome 27*2  29*6 

X  The  population  of  London  according  to  birthplaces  (1871) : — 

„  , .          .  ^       ,  Number.  P«r  Cent 

Natives  of  London 2,066, 576  63'2 

„  Middlesex,   Surrey,  Kent,   Essex,  Bucks, 

and  Herts 317,202  98 

„         Other  ports  of  Kngland    ....  634,620  19'6 

„         Monmouth  and  Wales       ....  22,262  07 

Scotland 41,029  1-3 

„         Ireland     .        .        .        .        .        .        .  91,171  2-8 

„         liritish  Colonics 26,404  0-8 

„          Foreign  countries 66,101  2*0 

Boniatsca 1,206                  

Amongetthe  foreigners  there  were  (exclusive  of  nnturalised  British  subjects)  19,773  Germans,  10,719 
Frcjnchmen,  4,825  Dutchmen,  4,229  Poles,  2,287  Scandinavians,  &c. 
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are  more  Scotchmen  in  Tjondon  than  in  F(1itl^>llr^  ,  nnd  flMW  Inffhmon  than  in 
Dublin.  This  is  u  miHtakf,  tliongh  the  Scotrh  I  Ii'inh  w*»  imvo  Notthd  in 
London,  togothor  with  their  deHcundunta,  arc  Hiifi  H>titly  nun  'iuh  to  fnrni  two 
very  roHp'ctable  townn.  The  number  of  Jews  is  in«»r8  coHMidi  iiblc  thn  in  unv 
other  town  of  Knghind.  Gipsies  have  permanently  established  t  Items*  I  u  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dulwich  ;  whilst  in  the  oust,  near  the  Docks,  we  -et  with 
representatives  of  nearly  every  mitionality  on  the  face  of  the  globt\  icludin|{ 
Hindus,  Malays,  Chinese,  and  Polynesians.  Nowhere  else  in  Kurope  m,  wt  j>re- 
scnted  with  etjual  facilities  for  ethnological  study.  The  foreign  Kuropean  popu- 
lation of  London  is  proixTtionately  not  as  numerous  now  as  it  was  in  the  sixteenth 
century.*     Most  of  these  foreigners  come  to  London  in  search  of  Ijusiness ;  and 
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Fig.  02.— Inchbahb  iiy  Immiohatidn,  am>  Rxcrmh  op  Hikths  uf  tub  Laiuie  Citikh  ok  Eitiiopb. 
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whilst  the  English  residents  at  Paris  have  gone  there  to  spend,  the  Frenchmen 
whom  we  meet  in  London  are  intent  upon  making  money.  Hence  the  striking 
contrasts  betwec.  the  two  colonies,  which  are  not  those  of  race  only. 

In  order  to  g^in  some  idea  of  the  immense  multitudes  of  London  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  we  should  be  present  on  one  of  those  occasions  when  a  public 
procession  through  the  streets  attracts  its  multitudes,  or  take  part  in  the  festivities 
inseparably  connected  with  public  holidays.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  visit  some  of 
the  leading  thoroughfares  of  the  City,  such  as  Cheapside,  Ludgate  Hill,  Cannon 
Street,  or  Lombard  Street,  during  business  hours.  Carriages,  omnibuses,  and 
vehicles  of  every  description  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  mixed  up  in  inextricable 

•  In  1880  there  were  6,502  foreigners  amongst  n  total  population  of  at  most  150,000  bouU,  or  4-3 
per  cent. ;  in  1871  there  were  66,101  foreigners,  equal  to  2*0  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 
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conl'iiHioii ;  but  iiftiT  iiwliilo  wo  porccivo  thtit  in  this  moving  cHudh  there  iiro  two 
wt'll-nmrkc«l  currcntH,  i'vd  by  tho  niiiiicrouH  »i(li'-Htri'i«tM  a»  by  mo  iniiiiy  atHiu>iit8, 
and  that  theau  currontN,  tlioiigh  tlowin);  in  oppoHito  diroctionM,  cai-ufiiUy  avoid 
oac-h  other.  Ilentath  thu  crowd  paHNing  ah)nK;  on  tiiu  topH  of  omnibuHOH  and  in 
(Nirria>,'t'H  thorc  moves  another  crowd,  which  glides  between  tho  wIiocIh,  dives 
beneath  tht^  hctrses'  1  ends,  and  Hows  in  contrary  streams  along  the  pathways.  Now 
and  then  may  be  heard  the  dull  rumble  which  announces  the  arrival  of  a  train  ; 
tho  railway  ntation  sends  forth  itH  crowd  of  passengers,  and  these  uro  quickly  lost 
amongst  the  greater  crowd  pouring  through  tho  streets.  Lcmdoii  Uridge,  tho 
principal  means  of  communication  between  tho  City  and  Southwark,  is  daily 
crossed  by  at  least  MOO.OOO  persons,  and  from  y«'ar  t(»  year  the  traffic  whidi  floA's 
across  it  increases  in  bulk.*  lleconstructed  in  1S2>,  to  accommodate!  tho  grow- 
ing traffic,  it  has  become  necessary  since  to  widen  it  once  more,  in  order  that  it 
may  afford  a  channel  broad  enough  for  tho  "  river  of  men  wliich  flows  across  the 
unconscious  river  beneath."  t  Standing  upon  this  bridge  and  looking  seawards,  we 
Bct»  both  banks  fringed  with  a  forest  of  musts,  the  intervening  space  being  hardly 
wide  enough  for  the  nuincouvring  vessels,  carried  along  by  the  current  or 
struggling  against  the  tide.  Above  bridge  numerous  small  steamers,  crowded 
from  stem  to  stern  with  passengers,  appear  and  disappear  under  tho  arches  of  a 
railway  bridge  quivering  almost  incessantly  beneath  passing  trains.  Those  minia- 
ture steamers,  which  stop  every  instant  at  some  pier,  and  start  as  -oon  us  they  have 
discharged  or  replenished  thoir  human  cargoes,  may  be  likened  to  moving  quays 
travelling  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other. 

The  metropolitan  railways,  carried  along  high  viaducts  above  the  houses  or 
running  through  tunnels  und  deep  cuttings  beneuth  them,  ure  grout  passenger 
high-roads,  in  no  way  inferior  to  tho  streets  of  tho  City,  and  fur  more  important 
than  the  Thames.  The  number  of  passengers  who  arrive  daily  at  the  railway 
stations  of  London  cannot  bo  less  than  a  million.  In  the  more  frequented  under- 
ground stations,  tho  din  and  rumble  of  carriages  are  incessant,  and  hardly  has  a 
train  departed  before  another  makes  its  appearance.  Between  Brentford  and 
Greenwich,  Sydenham  and  Highgate,  there  are  no  less  than  150  stations,  grout 
and  smuU,  und  uU  the  quarters  of  the  town  have  been  placed  in  communication 
with  each  other  and  with  the  great  trunk  lines  which  connect  London  with  the 
provinces.  All  but  the  local  traffic  is  carried  on  by  steam.  On  the  approaching 
completion  of  the  Inner  Circle,  it  is  proposed  to  attach  the  trains  to  cables  set  in 
motion  by  stationary  engines,  and  they  will  then  roll  along  without  intermission  like 
planets  in  their  orbit.  It  is  mainly  owing  to  these  facilities  for  rapid  locomotion 
that  London  has  been  able  to  spread  itself  over  the  surrounding  country,  much  to 
the  advantage  of  public  health.  If  the  aid  of  steam  had  not  been  invoked, 
London,  like  Paris  and  most  other  continental  towns,  would  have  been  compelled 
to  grow  in  height  by  placing  story  upon  storj'.  Nevertheless,  even  London  can 
show  a  few  of  those  huge  edifices  in  which  thousands  of  human  beings  live,  floor 

•  In  1875  London  Bridge  was  crossed  daily  by  20,000  vehicles,  and  by  170,000  persons  on  foot, 
t  Charles  Dickons. 
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above  floor,  within  u  narrow  area.  Such  is  the  gigantic  Midland  Hold  at  tho 
St.  I'liiicras  station,  a  liiige  mass  of  l)rick  iiiid  iron,  with  towers,  pnvilioiis,  and 
triumphal  gateways;  such  also  are  the  other  hotelHeonslrucled  fur  thr  coiiveiiienco 
of  travellers  contiguous  to  tho  great  railway  termini.  These  pidaces  lower  high 
abov«'  the  surrounding  houses,  hut  they  uro  Bcnrcoly  sutlicietitly  ciipiu-ious  to 
uccomniodato  the  crowds  that  flock  to  them. 

S(»  prodigious  is  the  extent  of  London  that  there  exists  no  jtoint  of  vanlago 
where  tho  whole  of  it  can  Ite  seen  spread  out  benenth  us,  even  though  the 
prospect  bo  not  obscured   i>y  fog  or  smoke,      l''rom  the  top  of  the  ^lonumuut 

Fi^.  03.— Uao.wavh  oi    I.onihin. 
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raised  in  tho  centre  of  the  City  we  merely  see  the  roofs  of  numberless  houses,  the 
steeples  of  hundreds  of  churches,  and  a  crescent-shaped  reach  of  the  river,  with  its 
bridges,  stoamers,  and  forests  of  masts,  lost  on  the  horizon.  From  Primrose  Hill  or 
the  heights  of  Hampstead  or  Highgate,  on  the  north  of  London,  we  look  down  upon 
the  parks,  gardens,  and  villas,  beyond  which  extends  the  ocean  of  houses 
surmounted  by  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  ;  but  the  Thames  and  its  port  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  vision.  From  Greenwich,  or  from  the  tall  tower  of  tho  Crystal 
Palace,  other  portions  of  the  metropolis  can  be  seen  or  divined,  but  the  greater  part 
of  London  is  always  excluded  from  the  immense  panorama.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
true  idea  of  the  prodigious  size  of  the  City  we  must  necessarily  explore  its  various 
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quarters,  all  differing  in  aspect  and  population.  London,  unlike  Paris  in  this 
respect,  has  no  collective  personality.  It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  town  at  all, 
possessed  of  a  well-defined  individuality,  and  differing  in  any  marked  way  from 
the  towns  in  any  other  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Its  growth  has  been  too  rapid  to 
enable  it  to  develop  a  well  defined  character  of  its  own.  Like  a  plant  whose  sap 
rises  too  quickly,  it  has  not  displayed  the  firmness  of  contour  and  special  phy- 
siognomy which  are  the  characteristics  of  organisms  of  slower  growth.  London, 
very  unlike  Paris  and  most  of  the  great  cities  of  the  continent,  has  not  grown 
around  a  kernel,  but  is  an  agglomeration  of  distinct  towns,  amongst  which  the 
City  of  London,  "Westminster,  and  Greenwich  were  the  most  considerable.  The 
vast  metropolis  is  the  outcome  of  a  combination  of  numerous  towns  and  villages 
placed  in  contiguity  to  each  other.  This  mode  of  growth  prevented  London  from 
acquiring  a  distinct  personality.  It  is,  above  all,  an  assemblage  of  distinct  worlds 
— worlds  of  warehouses,  banks,  factories,  princely  residences  and  villas — each  world 
having  its  proper  physiognomy  and  history.  It  is  an  organism  with  several  centres  of 
life,  such  as  are  typified  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Charing  Cross,  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  the  Docks.  But  nevertheless  nearly  all  its  quarters  agree  in  this — 
that  their  houses  are  constructed  of  the  same  material  and  covered  with  the  same 
layer  of  grime  resulting  from  the  smoke-laden  fogs.  Though  London  occupies 
a  geological  basin  similar  to  that  of  Paris,  it  does  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
having  quarries  of  limestone  and  gypsum  in  its  neighbourhood.  Hence  most  of 
its  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  the  stone  for  the  more  monumental  buiidi'^  «C8 
has  to  be  brought  from  quarries  situated  at  an  immense  distance.  The  rock  of 
Yorkshire  furnished  the  limestone  required  for  the  construction  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament ;  Portland  supplied  the  materials  for  St.  Paul's  and  many  other 
buildings.  The  Tower  of  London  is  built  of  Caen  stone,  for  it  was  in  their  <Juchy 
of  Normandy  that  the  early  Kings  of  England  sought  the  materials  required  for 
raising  their  palaces  and  fortresses.  Even  now  a  considerable  number  of  vessels 
annually  leave  the  basin  of  the  Orne  laden  with  stone  for  London  builders.  But 
the  granite  and  limestone  of  the  monumental  buildings  are  covered  with  the  same 
coating  of  grime  which  disfigures  the  meaner  houses.  The  showers  of  soot 
discolour  even  the  leaves  of  trees,  the  lawns  and  garden  flowers,  and  a  few  years 
sufiice  to  blacken  the  walls  of  buildings.  It  is  matter  for  surprise  that  rich 
Englishmen,  so  scrupulously  careful  of  the  cleanliness  of  their  persons  and  homes, 
should  not  have  adopted  more  extensively  the  Portuguese  and  Brazilian  fashion  of 
covering  their  houses  with  glazed  bricks,  which  can  be  washed.  In  the  finer 
quarters  of  the  "West-end,  however,  such  bricks  are  gradually  coming  into  vogue. 

London,  like  most  other  European  towns,  expands  principally  towards  the 
wes'  for  it  is  from  that  direction  that  the  purifying  westerly  winds  blow 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  There  are,  however,  other  ciicumstances 
which  have  caused  London  to  grow  in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun.  The  soil 
on  that  side  is  solid,  whilst  swampy  lowlands  stretch  out  towards  the  east ;  the 
Thames  above  London  Bridge  can  be  crossed  more  easily  than  below  it;  and  houses 
have  been  built  in  preference  in  localities  where  the  communication  between  bank 
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and  bank  presents  the  least  difficulties.  It  results  from  this  that  the  centre  of  London 
is  continually  gravitating  towards  the  west.  The  Roman  milestone  which  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  wall  of  St.  Swithin's  Church,  opposite  Cannon  Street  station,  and  which 
probably  marked  the  spot  whence  the  roads  from  Londinium  to  the  other  towns  of 
Britain  diverged,  no  longer  occupies  the  centre  of  London,  nor  does  the  City. 
As  to  the  latter,  it  by  no  means  presents  that  aspect  of  antiquity  which  might  bo 
expected.  London  is  essentially  a  modern  town,  even  in  those  parts  which 
occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman  Londinium,  six-sevenths  of  its  area  having  been 
devastated  by  the  great  fire  of  1666,  commemorated  by  a  monumental  column 
near  London  Bridge.  This  fire  destroyed  over  13,000  bouses,  85  churches,  and  the 
Guildhall,  and  there  now  remain,  independently  of  the  Tower,  only  a  few  buildings 
anterior  in  date  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Most  prominent  amongst  these  are 
St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  portions  of  which  belong  to  the  time  of  Henry  I. ;  the 
beautiful  round  church  in  the  Temple,  constructed  between  118o  and  1240;  and 
St.  John's  Gate,  which  belonged  to  a  hospital  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  Another 
old  church  is  that  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  near  the  southern  end  of  London 
Bridge.  The  old  walls  which  formerly  surrounded  the  City  have  likewise  disap- 
peared, the  last  remaining  gate,  that  of  Temple  Bar,  having  been  demolished  quite 
recently,  on  account  of  its  impeding  the  traffic  which  flows  through  the  Strand  into 
Fleet  Street.  It  was  on  Temple  Bar  that  heads  of  traitors  were  exposed  to  the 
public  gaze  within  the  last  century.  The  gate  used  to  be  closed  whenever  the 
sovereign  approached  the  City,  the  Lord  Mayor  waiting  on  the  City  side, 
prepared  to  make  over  to  him  his  sword  of  office,  which  he  was  expected 
graciously  to  return. 

The  City,  like  the  central  quarter  of  Paris,  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
public  buildings,  but  its  most  striking  edifices  arc  banks,  warehouses,  and  offices. 
These  palatial  structures  of  grunite,  marble,  or  brick,  five  or  six  stories  in  height, 
are  situated,  for  the  most  part,  in  narrow  and  winding  streets  and  alleys. 
During  the  night  many  of  them  are  left  in  the  care  of  housekeepers  or  of 
the  police.  Early  in  the  morning  thousands  of  men  take  the  roud  towards 
the  City  from  all  the  suburbs  of  London,  from  the  towns  in  its  neighbourhood, 
and  even  from  Brighton.  The  trains  deposit  their  freights  in  the  stations 
near  the  Bank,  omnibuses  contribute  their  due  contingent  of  passengers,  and 
the  streets  swarm  with  life.  More  than  a  million  of  human  beings  then  crowd 
this  hive  of  industry.  As  the  evening  approaches  the  tide  begins  to  retire. 
Trains,  omnibuses,  and  steamers  fill  once  more,  but  this  time  they  carry  their 
passengers  away  from  the  City.  There  remain  then  hardly  over  70,000 
residents,  where  only  a  few  hours  before  commercial  afiairs  of  interest  to  the 
entire  world  had  been  dealt  with.  More  than  2,000  houses  stand  almost 
empty.  The  number  of  residents  decreases  with  every  decade,  and  the  City  is 
more  and  more  becoming  exclusively  a  place  of  business.*    But  it  is  not  merely 


•  Population  and  inhabited  houses  of  the  City :  — 

1801        ....         16,508  houses, 
1861        ....        13,298      „ 
1871        ....        5,309        „ 


128,833  inhabitants. 
112,063  „ 

74,732  „ 
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a  desire  of  concentruting  the  transactions  of  commerce  in  this  quarter  that 
causes  the  resident  popuhition  to  diminish,  for  the  City  authorities,  by  opening 
wide  thoroughfares  through  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  poor,  work  towards  the 
same  end.  When  Farringdon  Street  was  extended  through  the  old  valley  of  the 
Fleet;  nearly  8,000  workmen's  families  found  themselves  homeless  at  a  single 
blow,  and  thoir  humble  dwellings  made  room  for  public  buildings,  railways,  and 
piles  of  offices.  In  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years  at  least  50,000  work- 
men have  in  this  manner  been  driven  out  of  the  City,  and  compelled  to  herd 
together  in  tlie  adjoining  districts.  The  number  of  paupers  has  grown  small 
in  the  City,  but  it  has  increased  all  the  more  rapidly  in  the  neighbouring 
parishes. 

The  v<>ry  poorest  quarters  of  London  have  immediate  contact  with  that  wealthy 
City,  which  not  many  years  hence  will  count  only  employes  and  housckeeiiers 
amongst  its  resident  population.  The  labyrinth  of  streets  around  the  Tower  and  the 
Docks  is  dreaded  by  the  stranger,  and  not  often  entered  by  the  Londoner  residing 
in  more  favoured  districts.  The  mud  is  carried  from  the  streets  into  the  passages 
of  the  houses ;  the  walls  are  bespattered  with  filth  ;  tatters  hang  in  the  windows  ; 
a  fetid  or  rancid  odour  fills  the  atmospliere;  while  most  of  the  men  and  women  you 
meet  in  the  streets  have  sunken  eyes  and  emaciated  limbs.  The  soiled  garments 
which  they  wear  have  originally  belonged  to  the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
West-end  ;  they  have  changed  hands  ten  times  since  their  original  owners  parted 
with  them,  and  finish  as  rags  upon  the  bodies  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shadwell  and 
Wapping.  Certain  narrow  streets  in  Rotherhithe,  Bermondsey,  and  Lambeth,  to 
the  south  of  the  Thames,  are  likewise  the  seats  of  misery,  and  it  ia  with  a  feeling 
of  relief  we  emerge  from  them,  and  obtain  a  sight  of  the  Thames,  of  some  wide 
thoroughfare,  or  of  a  public  park.  How  vast  is  the  contrast  between  these  wretched 
quarters  and  the  sumptuous  suburbs  ;  how  great  the  difference  in  the  modes  of  life 
of  the  inhabitants  and  the  burdens  they  are  called  upon  to  carry  !  The  annual 
death  rate  varies  between  14  and  60  to  every  1,000  persons  living,  according  to 
the  streets,  and  death  gathers  its  harvest  most  rapidly  where  want  of  work,  of 
bread,  and  of  other  necessaries  facilitates  its  task.  The  misery  London  hides  is 
indescrib.*  le. 

The  districts  which  bound  the  City  to  the  north  and  east,  such  as  Spital- 
fields,  Bethnal  Green,  and  Clerkenwell,  are  principally  inhabited  by  artisans,  and 
separate  the  poorest  quai*ters  of  liOndon  from  those  mainly  occupied  by  the  lower 
middle  classes.  The  houses  there  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  common  English 
type.  An  area,  6  to  10  feet  deep,  and  bounded  by  railings,  separates  the 
street  from  the  house.  A  fiagstone  or  "  steps,"  thrown  across  this  "ditch  "  like  a 
drawbridge  over  the  moat  of  a  fortress,  lead  to  the  entrance  oi  what  has  very 
appropriately  been  described  as  the  Englishman's  "  castle."  Separate  steps 
usually  lead  down  into  the  ar'^a  and  to  the  kitchen  and  coal  cellar.  There  are  no 
"  spy-glasses,"  such  as  may  frequently  be  seen  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  sash- 
windows  towards  the  street  remain  obstinately  closed.  Flowers  usually  ornament 
the  rooms,  but  cannot  be  seen  from  the  street,  for  they  are  there  for  the  gratifica- 
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tion  of  the  owner,  and  not  for  that  of  casual  passers-by.*  The  house,  nevertheless, 
is  a  hospitable  one.  If  its  outer  walls  are  blackened  with  soot,  the  steps  lending 
up  to  the  door  are  im  |iroachably  clean,  and  it  is  the  pride  and  ambition  of  London 
housewives  to  keep  them  so. 

Farther  west,  in  the  district  of  Marylebone,  the  houses  are  higher,  tlie  areas 
wider  and  deeper,  and  open  squares  planted  with  trees  more  numerous,  for  we 
there  already  find  ourselves  in  a  quarter  largely  inhabited  by  the  wealthier  middle 
class.  During  last  century  Marylebone  was  the  aristocratic  quarter,  which  has 
now  moved  westward,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington 
Gardens,  lielgravia  being  looked  upon  as  its  centre.  In  this  part  of  the  town 
every  square  or  street  presents  itself  architectually  as  a  whole.  There  are  streets 
lined  uninterruptedly  for  half  a  mile  and  more  with  porticoed  houses,  all  apparently 
forming  part  of  one  huge  building.  Elsewhere  the  residences  are  detached,  but 
they  still  resemble  each  other  in  size  and  architectural  accessories,  such  as  balconies 
and  conservatories.  The  genius  of  the  architects  is  only  occasionally  allowed  to 
reveal  itself  in  some  separate  building.  Acres,  nay,  square  miles,  are  covered  with 
houses  designed  on  the  same  pattern,  as  if  they  had  come  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
same  artisan,  like  the  chalets  in  a  Swiss  toy-box.  Their  stairs  and  fireplaces 
occupy  similar  positions  ;  their  mouldings  and  decorations  have  been  supplied  in 
thousands  by  the  same  manufacturer.  On  entering  such  a  house,  there  is  no  need 
for  a  searching  examination  ;  its  internal  arrangements  are  rigidly  determined  in 
advance,  ond  their  regularity  is  greater  than  that  of  the  cells  in  a  beehive.  Such  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  employment  of  large  capital  in  the  simultaneous 
construction  of  hundreds  of  houses.  An  exploration  of  the  new  quarters,  which 
cover  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  to  the  west  of  older 
London,  makes  us  marvel  at  the  large  number  of  men  rich  enough  to  live  in  such 
luxurious  dwellings.  Broad  flights  of  steps,  carefully  kept  front  gardens,  rare 
flowers,  marble  terraces,  and  plate-glass  windows  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  wealth 
of  the  interiors ;  and  certes,  if  we  enter  one  of  these  houses,  we  find  that  carpets, 
curtains,  and  every  article  of  furniture  is  of  the  most  substantial  quality. 

Several  of  the  palatial  residences  in  the  older  parts  of  the  town  were  left 
behind  when  the  aristocracy  effected  their  exodus  to  the  westward,  and  they  now 
rise  like  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  quarters  invaded  by  commercial  London. 
Even  Buckingham  Palace  and  the  royal  palace  of  St.  James  lie  to  the  eastward 
of  Belgravia,  but  the  latter  of  these  is  merely  used  on  rare  occasions  of  state, 
whilst  Buckingham  Palace  is  perfectly  isolated,  being  surrounded  by  parks  and 
royal  privite  gardens.  As  to  the  club-houses,  which  on  account  of  their  noble 
proportions  and  architectural  merits  are  undoubtedly  amongst  the  great  ornaments 
of  London,  they  have  naturally  been  built  in  that  part  of  the  town  where  parlia- 
mentary, aristocratic,  and  commercial  London  approach  nearest  to  each  other. 
St.  James's  Park  bounds  this  "  London  of  the  Clubs  "  in  the  south.  Regent  Street 
in  the  east,  and  Piccadilly,  one  of  the  great  seats  of  the  retail  trade,  in  the  north. 

•  Wo  fancy  windows  in  Tjondon  nre  knpt  clos-id  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  dust,  and  prized  flowers  are 
not  exposed  on  the  window-sill  because  the  London  atmosphere  does  not  usually  agree  with  them. — Ed. 
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Of  uU  the  old  builfUiiRs  of  London  the  Tower  is  the  most  venerable.  It  was 
erected  by  William  the  Coiuiueror,  to  the  east  of  the  City  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  on  a  site  perhaps  previously  occupied  by  a  Roman  castle,  for  coins  of  the 
Empire  and  the  foundations  of  walls,  believed  to  be  very  ancient,  have  been  discovered 
there.  Looking  across  the  wide  moat  of  the  fortress,  now  laid  out  as  a  garden  and 
drill-ground,  there  rises  boldly  and  eommandingly  the  glorious  old  pile  known  as 
the  "  White  Tower."  This  keep  of  the  ancient  fortress,  in  its  simple  grandeur, 
contrasts  most  advantageously  with  the  pretentious  buildings  of  more  modern  date 
which  surround  it.  Its  walls,  so  old  chronicles  tell  us,  were  "  cemented  with  the 
blood  of  animals,"  and  in  its  neighbourhood  the  blood  of  human  beings  has  been 
shwl  most  freely.  Leaving  out  of  account  those  who  fell  on  both  sides  during 
revolutions  and  civil  wars  in  the  defence  or  attack  of  the  fortress,  as  also  the 
obscure    prisoners    who    were    murdered    within   its    precincts,   we  can    count 

FifT.  94.— Buckingham  Palacb.     , 
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many  personages  known  to  history  whose  L  ads  fell  on  Tower  Green,  close 
to  the  unpretending  church  of  St.  Peter  ad  V"  incula,  or  on  Tower  Hill,  outside 
the  entrance  gate.  It  was  here  that  the  sovereigns  of  England  caused  to  be 
beheaded  rivals  to  kingly  power,  courtiers  of  whom  they  had  grown  tired,  wives 
whom  they  repudiated.  Here,  too,  perished  some  of  those  men  whose  names  are 
justly  venerated  in  England,  and  amongst  them  Algernon  Sidney,  whom 
Charles  II.  caused  to  be  executed  in  1G85.  The  "  Bloody  Tower  "  was  the  scene 
of  the  murder  of  the  children  of  Edward  IV.  The  history  of  the  Tower  is  that  of 
royal  crimes.  "  Upon  its  blackenetl  walls  arc  painted,  in  lines  of  blood,  the  ambition 
of  Edward  I.,  the  luxuriousness  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  fanaticism  of  Mary,  the  cruel 
vanity  of  l^^lizabeth."  Long  before  the  destruction  of  the  French  Bastille,  the 
Tower  of  London  had  twice  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  revolted  people ;  but  neither 
Wat  Tyler  nor  Jack  Cade  thought  of  demolishing  the  fortress,  which  up  to  1820 
served  as  a  state  prison.      The  Tower  is  now  used  as  an  arsenal  and  armoury, 
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and  the  royal  jewels  are  kept  there.  The  lions  of  the  Tower,  upon  whose  life, 
following  an  old  legend,  depended  that  of  the  sovereign,  were  transferred  in  1834 
to  the  Zoological  Gardens.* 

Westminster  Abbey,  around  which  was  built  the  city  of  the  same  name,  an  old 
rival  of  that  of  London,  is  less  ancient  than  the  Tower.  It  only  dates  back  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  it  rises  on  the  site  of  older  churches,  tlio  first  amongst 
which  was  encircled  by  an  arm  of  the  Thames,  long  since  dried  up.  Westminster 
Abbey,  notwithstanding  modern  additions  and  restorations,  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  Gothic  churches  of  England,  one  of  those  whose  aspect  is  most  harmonious. 
The  interior,  though  too  much  cumbered  with  mortuary  monuments,  is  more 
especially  remarkable  for  its  boldness  and  airiness.  The  apsidal  chapel  of 
Henry  VII.,  in  which  the  Knights  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Batli  used  to 
meet,  is  ablaze  with  light  and  decorations.     Arches  of  fairy-like  grace  support  the 
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fretted  vault,  "  pendent  by  subtle  magic,"  a  marvel  of  constructive  skill.  West- 
minster Abbey  is  the  St.  Denis  and  Pantheon  of  England  thrown  into  one.  In  it 
most  of  those  men  whose  memory  is  venerated  by  the  nation  have  found  a  last  rest- 
ing-place, or  at  least  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  their  memory.  But  besides 
men  of  distinction,  how  many  are  there  not  who  have  found  a  place  in  this  edifice 
who  were  great  only  in  birth,  wealth,  or  in  their  own  conceit ;  and  in  addition 
to  works  of  the  sculptor's  art,  great  in  design  and  sober  in  taste,  how  frequently 
are  we  not  offended  by  ridiculous  allegories  and  boastful  inscriptions  !  Amongst 
the  most  remarkable  monuments  are  the  sarcophagus  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  wife, 
and  the  seated  statue  of  Lord  Mansfield ;  but  who  could  pass  without  notice  the 
monuments  or  tombstones  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Edward  III.,  Jane  Seymour, 
Mary  Stuart,  or  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  those  of  statesmen  such  as  Monk,  Canning, 

•  Hepworth  Dixon,  "  The  Tower  of  London." 
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Chuthuin,  Pitt,  Fox,  Warron  Hustings,  unci  Robert  Peel,  whose  influences  upon  the 
destiiiii's  of  the  nation  liave  been  so  pronounci'd  ?  Newton,  Ilerschel,  Watt, 
Ilunipliry  l>iivy,  Telford,  and  Young  are  buried  at  Westminster.  Here,  too,  are 
interred,  or  I'oninieniorated  by  monuments,  mostly  in  the  "  Poets'  Corner,"  Chaucer, 
Ben  Junson,  Cuniden,  Milton,  Butler,  Gray,  Spenser,  Addison,  Dryden,  Congreve, 
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Thomson,  Casaubon,  Goldsmith,  Southey,  Macaulay,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Paoli, 
Wilberforce,  Iliindel,  Kenible,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  Garrick.  Lastly,  amongst  those 
who  have  made  the  earth  their  study,  are  Stapiford  Raffles,  Rennel,  Chardin, 
Lyell,  and  Livingstone. 

Westminster  Abbey  has  survived,  notwithstanding  the  Reformation.    It  still  is 
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in  posscsBi'on  of  itn  churcli,  chuptnr-liouHe,  and  cloister,  hns  rctainocl  its  anci(<iit 
inHtitiitiun8, and  f^rown  in  wealth.  Its  lU-m  is  a  prince  of  the  Chnrch,  who  Hvch  in 
a  Gothic  mansion  adjoining  the  Abhey,  and  enjoys  an  annual  stipend  of  fJ,(K)U. 
The  Chapter  has  a  revenue  of  £(•(), 000,  <mt  of  which  1,000  (|;uineaH  an;  annually 
oxpende<l  upon  the  public  Hchool  dependent  u|)on  it.  In  many  respticts  thiH  West- 
minster Scho<d  resembles  a  grammar  school  of  the  sixteenth  century  rather  than  a 
modern  place  of  instruction.*  It  was  near  it,  in  the  old  Almonry  of  Westminster, 
that  W^illium  Taxton,  before  the  year  1477,  set  up  the  first  printing-press  in 
England. 

Close  to  the  ancient  abbey,  on  tho  banks  of  the  Thames,  rises  Westminster 
Palace,  reconstructed  since  the  fire  of  1h;J4,  to  serve  os  a  seat  for  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament.  This  Gothic  edifice  is  one  of  the  vastest  in  the  world,  for  it  covers 
8  acres,  and  contains  more  than  a  thousand  rooms  of  all  sizes,  a  chapel,  and  2 
miles  of  corridors.  But,  for  oil  this,  the  building  has  not  realised  the  expectations 
of  those  who  caused  it  to  be  constructed.  If  worthy  of  England  by  the  wealth  of 
its  decorations  and  its  size,  it  is  hardly  so  as  regards  its  beauty,  and  still  less  so 
with  respect  to  its  internal  arrangements.  Famous  Westminster  Ilall,  a  remnant 
of  the  old  palace,  has  been  embodied  in  the  modern  structure.  It  is  a  superb  room, 
250  feet  in  length  and  68  in  width,  spanned  by  a  remarkable  roof  supported  on 
sculptured  rafters  of  chestnut-wood.  The  parliamentary  commissitm  charged 
with  the  selection  of  a  plan  is  said  to  have  vitiated  tlie  original  design  of 
the  architect,  Sir  Charles  Horry.  It  certainly  failed  in  selecting  a  stone  capable 
of  resisting  the  deleterious  eflfects  of  the  London  climate.  The  mugnesion  lime- 
stone from  Anston,  in  Yorkshire,  is  rapidly  crumbling  to  pieces,  and  had  to  be 
covered  with  silicates  to  stoy  its  decoy.  But  whatever  art  critics  may  say,  there 
are  parts  of  the  building  deserving  of  our  odniirotion,  nor  can  we  contemplote 
without  delight  the  long  fa9ade  reflected  in  the  Thames,  the  slender  clock  tower 
with  its  gilded  roof,  or  the  more  compoctly  built  Victoria  Tower,  rising  to  u  height 
of  3>'36  feet,  ond  commanding  all  surrounding  buildings. 

The  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  rises  even  higher  than  the  towers  of  West- 
minster, ond  stands  out  nobly  above  the  houses  of  the  City.  Of  oil  the  monumental 
buildings  of  I^ondon  this  one  is  the  most  superb  of  aspect,  that  which  is  visible 
from  the  greatest  distance,  and  which,  owing  to  its  commanding  position,  is  best 
entitled  to  be  looked  upon  os  the  veritable  centre  of  the  metropolis.  This  edifice 
is  the  masterpiece  of  Christopher  Wren,  who  built  many  other  churches,  all  in 
di£ferent  styles,  us  if  it  hod  been  his  aim  to  grapple  with  ond  solve  all  the  problems 
which  present  themselves  to  the  architect.  The  edifice  was  raised  between  1675  and 
1710,  on  the  site  of  a  cathedral  swept  pway  by  the  greot  fire  of  1666.  Its  principal 
features  ore  a  double  portico  of  coupled  columns,  forming  the  west  front,  and  a 
gigantic  dome  of  most  noble  proportions,  rising  to  a  height  of  300  feet,  including 
its  lantern.  Seen  from  the  Thomes,  the  grondeur  of  this  dome,  hung  in  a  bluish 
haze,  is  best  brought  home  to  us.  But  the  interior  of  the  building  hardly  corre- 
sponds with  the  magnificence  of  its  external  features.    The  bore  walls  ore  of  repellent 

•  Demogcot  et  Montuci-i,  "Do  rEnscignoment  secondaire  en  Angleterre  et  en  Ecoase." 
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coldnoNH,  whilo  manyof  tlic  monunuMitH  placed  in  the  nuve  and  thouitileB  arebud  in 
tuHto,  nnd  altu^ether  out  of  keupiiiff  with  the  character  uf  the  buihliiig.  I'latiN  for 
decoratiuff  the  interior,  said  to  Iw  in  aceordance  with  the  original  cnnceptiouH  (»f  the 
urehiteet,  are,  howeviT,  heing  carried  out.  Military  and  naval  herocH  are  most 
prominent  amongHt  those  to  whom  the  honour  of  interment  in  St.  raitl'M  has  been 
accorded,  tlie  ioremost  places  heing  occupied  by  Nelson  and  Wellington.  Uy  their 
side,  room  has  been  found  for  u  large  band  of  scholars  and  urtixts,  including 
William  JoitcH,  Joshua  Reynolds,  Thomas  Lawrence,  Hennie,  and  last,  not  least, 
Sir  ChriHt()pher  Wn.«n,  its  architect. 

There  are  in  Loudon  about  1,200  (diurches,  chai)els,  and  synagogues,  and 
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many  of  these  buildings  are  remarkable  for  their  purity  of  style,  which  the 
modern  English  architect  knows  how  to  imitate  with  great  aptitude,  or  for 
the  wealth  of  their  internal  decoration.  Amongst  the  multitude  of  its  other 
buildings,  including  palaces.  Government  offices,  theatres,  clubs,  hospitals,  and 
schools,  London  may  boast  of  several  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their  archi- 
tecture. Prominent  amongst  these  are  the  new  Courts  of  Justice,  close  to 
the  site  of  old  Temple  Bar;  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  opposite  tlie  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  Albert  Hall,  a  building  of  magnificent  proportions,  facing  the  gilt 
statue  of  the  Prince  Consort  on  the  southern  side  of  Kensington  Gardens ; 
and  Somerset  House,  between  the  Strand  and  the  Victoria  Embankment.     But 
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of  ull  the  tnuny  buildings  of  London  thore  arc  nonu  capable  of  conveying 
11  liigber  notion  of  its  might  tliun  thu  Hoventeen  bridgen  whieh  npiin  thu  ThaniUH 
between  Hanitnorsinith  and  tlie  Tower.  Some  of  theHu  uru  built  of  granite, 
otIierH  of  iron  ;  they  ull  vary  in  aHpeet,  an.!  are  Hometimes  of  Hiiperb  propor- 
tions. Kight  of  them  aro  met  with  between  WeHtmiiister  I'alaeu  and  the 
lN»ol,  or  I'ort  of  London,  u  diManee  of  iesH  than  i  mileH  bj-  the  river,  and 
three  uf  these  vibrate  alnioNt  ineeswiiitly  bem>ath  the  w«'ight  of  pansing  railway 
truinH.  Until  quite  recently  it  was  iinposHible  to  admire  these  bridges  witliout 
embarking  in  ii  steamer  ;  but  the  Thames  has  now  been  "  regulated  "  for  a  con- 
siderable ])ortion  of  its  course,  and  superb  (|uays  huvu  takun  the  place  of  fetid 
banks  of  mud,  left  dry  by  each  receding  tide.  The  Victoria  Kmbankment  now 
stretches  for  (l,()40  feet  from  AVestminsCer  to  lilackfriars  Uridgu.  Its  river  wall, 
of  solid  granite,  rises   40  feet  above   low  water,  und   rests   ujwn   a  foundation 
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descending  to  a  depth  of  from  16  to  40  feet.  Public  gardens  and  rows  of  trees 
occupy  a  considerable  part  of  it,  and  gladden  the  eyes  which  formerly  turned  away 
with  disgust  from  wretched  hovels  and  narrow  alleys,  washed  by  the  turgid 
waters  of  the  Thames.  Upon  this  embankment  stunds  "  Cleopatra's  Needle," 
one  of  the  forty-two  obelisks  known  to  exist  :n  the  world.  It  was  brought 
thither  from  Alexandria.  Thankd  to  the  use  of  hydraulic  rams,  twenty-four 
men  wore  enabled  to  raise  this  monument ;  whilst  Lebas,  in  1836,  employed  480 
persons  in  the  erection  of  the  Obelisk  of  Luxor  ;  and  Fontuna,  in  l-'>86,  required 
the  services  of  960  men  and  75  horses  to  poise  the  Needle  on  the  Piazza  di  San 
Pietro  ut  Rome. 

Above  London  Bridge  numerous  bridges  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  bunks  of  the  river,  but  lower  down  the  Port  begins,  with  its  warehouses,  jetties, 
landing-stages,  and  cranes.     It  has  not  hitherto  been  found  feasible  to  throw  a 
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l)ri(l^(f  iicroHM  the  river  b<>l(»w  Loiulon  lirid^o  without  unduly  intfrferiii^  with  the 
tnttli<-,  luul  riTourMu  htiH  hct-u  had  tu  tuniii'lM.  ( )no  of  thi'HO  uiuh'r^rouiid  puNsu^os, 
throuv;h  which  u  railway  now  runs,  liaH  hctMimo  t'aniouN  on  account  of  thu  diilicultics 
which  Hnincl,  its  engineer,  was  conipcllud  tu  Hurmount  in  tho  courno  of  its 
conntructioii.  In  \X'2'),  when  lie  bcjjan  his  work,  his  undertaking  was  looked  upon 
an  onu  of  the  inoHt  audaciouH  t-iforlH  ttf  huniuu  ^cniuH ;  for  experience  in  thu 
construction  of  tunnels  had  not  thon  been  won  on  u  lar^u  scale,  and  nearly  ovory 
MHtchanical  appliance  had  to  ho  invunted.  (iuito  recently  a  second  tunnel  bus 
been  constructed  beneath  the  bed  of  tho  Thames,  close  to  the  Tower.  Instead  of 
its  re(piirin^  tifteen  years  for  its  completion,  us  did  the  Brst,  it  was  finished  in 
hardly  more  than  a  year  ;  its  cost  was  trifling,  and  not  a  human  life  was  lost 
durin){  the  progress  of  tho  work.*  At  the  present  time  a  third  tunnel  is  projected 
for  the  Lower  Thames,  and  the  construction  of  a  huge  bridge  near  tho  Tower  is 
under  discussion.  In  order  that  this  bridge  may  not  iutorfero  with  tho  river 
traffic,  and  yet  permit  a  stream  of  carriages  to  flow  uninterruptedly  across  it,  it  is 
proposed  to  place  two  stving-bridges  in  its  centre,  which  would  successively  bo 
opene<I  in  order  to  permit  largo  vessels  to  puss  through. 

Amongst  the  public  buildings  of  London  there  are  many  which  are  not  visited 
because  of  their  size  or  orchitecture,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  treasures  which  they 
shelter.  Foremost  of  these  ia  the  British  Museum — a  vost  edifice  of  noble  pro- 
portions, with  u  lofty  portico.  But  no  sooner  have  we  penetrated  the  entrance 
hall  than  we  forget  tho  building,  and  have  eyes  only  for  the  treasures  of  nature 
and  art  which  fill  its  vast  rooms.  Its  sculpture  galleries  contain .  the  most  admired 
and  most  curious  monuments  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  Armenia,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and 
Etruria.  It  is  there  the  lover  of  high  art  may  contemplate  with  feelings  akin  to 
religion  the  tombs  of  Lycia,  the  fragments  of  the  Mausoleum,  the  columns  from 
the  Temple  of  Diana  of  Ephesus,  the  Phygaliun  marbles,  and  the  sculptures  of  the 
Parthenon.  Since  Lord  Elgin  in  1816  brought  these  precious  marbles  from 
Athens  to  tho  banks  of  the  Thames,  it  is  to  London  we  must  wend  our  way,  and 
not  to  Hellas,  if  we  would  study  the  genius  of  Greece.  Here,  too,  we  find  the 
famous  "  Rosetta  stone  "  which  Young  sought  to  decipher,  and  which  furnished 
Champollion  with  a  key  for  reading  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt.  Papyri  of  three 
and  four  and  perhaps  even  five  thousand  years  of  age,  and  the  brick  tablets  which 
formed  the  library  in  the  palace  of  Nineveh,  are  likewise  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  the  course  of  its  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  of  existence  between 
1753  and  1880  the  British  nation  has  expended  upon  this  Museum  the  respectable  sum 
of  £5,600,000.  The  library  attached  to  the  Museum,  notwithstanding  its  1,500,000 
volumes,  is  as  yet  less  rich  than  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  of  Paris,  but,  being 
liberally  supported,  it  increases  rapidly,  whilst  its  admirable  arrangements 
attract  to  it  scholars  from  every  part  of  the  world.  The  reading-room  itself,  a 
vast  circular  apartment  covered  by  a  dome  140  feet  in  diameter  and  106  feet  in 
height,  and  lit  up  during  the  evening  by  electric  lights,  is  deserving  our  admira- 

•  Hrunol's  tunnel  coHt  £454.715,  the  "subway  "  near  the  Tower  only  £16,000.  Tho  former  consists, 
however,  of  two  arched  passages  1,200  feet  long,  14  foet  wide,  and  16J  feet  in  height ;  whilst  the  latter, 
though  1,330  feet  in  length,  is  merely  an  iron  tube  of  8  feet  in  diameter. 
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tion.  In  it  aro  nrrnngi'd  ii  claNNiHcil  ciitalogiir  in  a  thouximd  vnlumcN,  and  20,000 
worltH  of  roferi'Mft',  t'rvv\\  at  the  (lisptmal  ot'  tlio  n-iidcrM.  riifoitiniulfly  tlio 
MuKouni  authoritioM  nrv  miiili  hampiTcd  for  want  of  accoiiiiiuHlatioii.  Sonic  of  tliu 
most  precious  Hculpturim  liavi;  had  to  bo  ridcgatcd  to  sht'dN  or  vaults,  and  many 
offers  of  donatioiiM  have  been  declined  owing  to  want  of  Npaee.* 

The  National  (iallery  occupies  a  magiiiticent  sito  in  Trafal^fiir  Siiuai'e.  in 
which  artewian  wells  send  forth  fountains  of  water.  There  does  not,  how- 
ever, exist  another  building  in  London  which  stands  ho  much  in  ne(>d  of  an 
apology.  True  it  is  stated  to  bo  merely  a  temporary  home  for  the  great 
National  Gallery,  but  the  paintings  have  nevertheless  been  kept  then*  for 
over  half  a  century.  The  National  Gallery  started  with  a  small  collection  of 
forty  paintings,  but  purchases  and  drmations  have  cauNed  it  to  grow  rapidly.  In 
u  single  year  (1H72)  seventy -seven  paintings,  of  the  value  of  i;7(),0()0,  were  added 
to  it,  and  it  includes  now  more  than  a  thousand  paintings,  together  with  several 
works  of  the  sculptor's  chisel.  The  large  funds  at  its  disposal  have  enabled 
its  trustees  to  secure  many  of  the  most  highly  prized  treasures  of  European 
collections.  The  old  Italian  schools  are  well  represented  in  this  gallery,  and 
paintings  of  the  older  masters  are  numerous,  including  the  "  Raising  of  La/aruH," 
the  joint  production  of  Sebustiano  del  IMombo  and  Michael  Angelo,  Corr(>ggio's 
"  Mercury  and  Venus"  and  "  Ecco  Homo,"  and  various  paintings  by  Raffael  and 
other  Italian  masters.  We  meet,  likewise,  with  the  masterly  productions  of 
Velasquez,  Murillo,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and  Vandyek,  and  with  landscapes  by 
Ruysdael  and  llobbema.  Two  paintings  by  Turner  have,  by  express  desire  of 
the  artist,  been  placed  side  by  side  with  two  similar  works  by  Claude  Lorraine. 
Dulwich  Gallery,  near  the  Crystal  Palace,  contains  valuable  paintings  by 
Murillo,  Velasquez,  and  the  Dutch  masters.  Very  considerable,  too,  are  the 
private  collections  in  London,  including  those  in  Rridgewater  House,  in 
Devonshire  House,  Grosvenor  House,  and  other  princely  mansions  of  the 
aristocracy. 

South  Kensington  Museum  possesses,  next  to  the  British  Museum,  the  largest 
number  of  priceless  art  treasures.  It  was  founded  in  1851  as  an  aid  towards  the 
development  of  art  industries,  in  which  the  English  were  confessedly  behind  some 
of  their  neighbours,  as  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  Exhibition  held  in  t'  ^  year 
named.  The  museum  includes  quite  an  agglomeration  of  buildings,  some  of  them 
of  a  provisional  character ;  but  a  permanent  edifice,  in  the  purest  style  of  Italian 
Renaissance,  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  promises  to  become  one  of  the 
great  ornaments  of  London.  The  collections  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  include 
an  immense  variety  of  objects,  but  owing  to  the  provisional  nature  of  a  portion 
of  the  buildings,  it  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  classify  and  arrange  them  in 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner.  Nevertheless  progress  is  being  made,  and  now 
and  then  the  eye  alights  upon  a  masterpiece  which  commands  admiration,  quite 

•  The  expenditure  of  the  Museum  amounts  to  £  1 10,000  per  annum.  It  is  visited  annually  by  about 
650,000  persons,  of  whom  115,000  make  use  of  the  reading-room  for  purposes  of  research,  each  reader,  ou 
an  average,  consulting  12  volumes  daily.     The  library  increases  at  the  rate  of  36,000  volumes  a  year. 
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irrespective  of  the  locality  assigned  to  it.  Even  Florence  might  envy  South 
Kensington  the  possession  of  some  of  the  best  examples  of  Italian  Renaissance,* 
most  prominent  amongst  which  are  seven  admirable  cartoons  by  Haffael,  which 
produce  almost  the  effect  of  fresco  paintings.  In  addition  to  the  articles  which  are 
the  property  of  the  museum,  there  is  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  a  most 
valuable  "loan  collection,"  intrusted  to  the  authorities  by  wealthy  amateurs,  in 
order  that  artists  and  the  public  may  study  its  contents.  Quite  recently  the 
museum  has  been  enriched  by  the  acquisition  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  contents 
of  the  old  India  Museum.  These  are  exhibited  in  a  series  of  rooms  overlooking 
the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  nowhere  else  in  Europe  is  it  possible 
to  meet  with  a  larger  collection  of  objects  illustrating  the  history  and  private  life 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ganges  peninsula.  South  Kensington  is,  indeed,  becoming 
a  "  town  of  museums."  The  straggling  galleries  which  surround  the  gardens  of 
the  society  just  named  are  filled  with  all  kinds  of  objects,  including  huge  cannons, 
ships'  models,  educational  apparatus,  portraits  of  eminent  Englishmen,  an  anthro- 
pological collection,  and  maps.  The  new  Natural  History  Museum  occupies  an 
adjoining  site.  It  has  recently  received  the  precious  miueralogical,  geological, 
botanical,  zoological,  and  anthropological  collections  of  the  British  Museum, 
which  are  the  delight  of  the  student,  and  some  of  the  objects  in  which — as,  for 
instance,  the  fossilised  Caraib  found  on  Guadaloupe — are  of  priceless  value.  The 
Patent  Office  Museum  adjoins  the  museum  of  South  Kensington,  and  contains,  in 
addition  to  numerous  models,  several  objects,  such  as  the  earliest  machines  and 
engines  constructed  by  Arkwright,  Watt,  and  Stephenson,  which  no  mechanician 
can  behold  without  a  feeling  of  veneration.  Parliament  has  at  all  times  shown 
favour  to  the  museum  in  South  Kensington,  by  willingly  granting  the  large  sums 
demanded  on  its  behalf  by  Government.  During  the  first  years  of  its  existence 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  was  enabled  to  epjnd  annually  between 
£160,000  and  £200,000  in  enlarging  its  collection8.t  It  is  nevertheless  to 
be  regretted  that  a  museum  like  this,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  school* of 
art  and  science,  should  have  been  located  in  one  of  the  aristocratic  suburbs 
of  London,  far  from  the  centre  of  the  town  and  the  homes  of  the  artisans 
who  were  primarily  intended  to  profit  by  its  establishment.  In  order  to  obviate 
this  disadvantage,  a  branch  museum  has  been  opened  in  the  industrial  suburb  of 
Bethnal  Green,  and,  besides  this,  the  art  schools  throughout  the  country  are 
supplied  with  loan  collections. 

London  is  particularly  rich  in  special  museums,  some  of  which  have  already 
been  referred  to.  Amongst  others  which  contribute  most  largely  to  the  progress 
of  science  we  may  mention  the  Geological  Museum  in  Jermyn  Street,  founded  by 
De  la  Beche,  and  John  Hunter's  Anatomical  Museum  in  the  College  of  Surgeons, 

•  Perrot,  Revue  det  Denx-Mondes,  Mai  1,  1878. 

t  The  Scionco  and  Art  Department  of  South  Kensington  expends  annually  about  £330,000,  in 
addition  to  which  £40,000  are  voted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  niusrum,  and  aconsideiablo  sum  (in  1879 
£8,000)  for  buildings  in  course  of  construction.  Tho  expenses  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  and 
Patent  Museum,  though  popularly  supposed  to  form  part  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  are  defrayed 
from  other  sources. 
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Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Several  of  the  learned  societies  boast  the  possession  of 
libraries  and  valuable  scientific  collections.  The  Royal  Society,  the  Geological 
Society  (the  first  of  the  kind  founded),  the  Anthropological  Institute,  the  Linnoan 
Society,  and  more  especially  the  Royal  Geographical,  which  has  taken  the  initiative 
in  so  many  voyages  of  exploration — all  these  societies  prosper,  and  have  the 
command  of  revenues  which  enable  them  to  increase  their  collections  to  the  profit 

Fig.  99.— Kew  ajji)  Richmond. 
Scale  1  :  65,000. 
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of  science.*  The  Zoological  Society,  installed  in  a  portion  of  Regent's  Park,  owns 
the  finest  collection  of  living  animals  in  tlie  world,  and  attracts  annually  close 
upon  a  million  visitors.  There  are  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Societies,  both  in 
the  enjoyment  of  fine  gardens,  but  they  are  far  interior  to  the  Botanical  Gardens 
at  Kew,  which  are  the  richest  of  their  kind  in  the  world,  and  are  maintained 

*  The  Royal  Gecgraphical  Society  has  nearly  4,000  members,  and  enjoys  an  annual  income  of 
£12,000. 
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with  the  greiitcst  lihorality.  On  Sunday  afternoons  the  extensive  pleasure  grounds 
attuclied  to  them  are  crowded  with  visitors,  happy  to  escape  the  ennui  of  the 
town.  Three  nuiseums  and  numerous  conservatories  are  scattered  within  its 
precincts.  A  winter  garden,  covering  an  area  of  an  acre  and  a  half,  is 
intended  to  afford  shelter  to  plants  of  the  temperate  regions.  The  palm  stove 
rises  to  a  heiglit  of  ()(>  feet,  and  walking  amongst  the  tropical  plants  which  it  con- 
tains, we  might  fancy  ourselves  transported  into  a  virgin  forest  of  the  New  World, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  roof  of  glass  visible  through  the  fan-shaped  foliage  above  our 
heads.  There  are  many  private  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  more 
especially  near  Chiswick,  which  almost  rival  Kew  in  the  extent  of  their  conserva- 
tories and  the  luxuriance  of  their  vegetation. 

As  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  wliich  occupies  an  eminence  to  the  south  of  London, 
in  the  midst  of  a  vast  garden  200  acres  in  extent,  it  is  essentially  a  place  of 
recreation.  The  building  contains,  no  doubt,  many  beautiful  imitations  of  works 
of  arcliitecture  and  art,  but  the  character  of  the  entertainments  offered  to  the 
public  shows  only  too  plainly  that  amusement  is  the  principal  object  aimed  at. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  /  'exandra  Palace,  commanding  a  magnificent  prospect 
of  woods  and  meadows  from  its  vantage-ground  on  Muswell  Hill.  Quite  recently, 
after  twenty-five  years  of  litigation,  the  City  of  London  has  obtained  possession 
of  Epping  Forest,  an  extensive  tract  of  woodland  to  the  north-east,  which  forms 
a  most  welcome  addition  to  the  public  parks  of  the  metropolis. 

London,  though  it  contains  one-eighth  of  the  total  population  of  the  British 
Isles,  is  not  the  seat  of  a  university,  like  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  even  Durham 
or  St.  Andrews.  True,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  a  wealthy  London  merchant,  devised 
extensive  estates,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  the  purpose  of 
endowing  a  school  of  learning ;  but  this  legacy,  stated  to  be  actually  worth 
£3,000,000,*  was  wasted  by  its  guardians,  and  supports  now  merely  a  Col- 
lege where  lectures  are  occasionally  delivered  to  miscellaneous  audiences. 
The  University  of  London  is  not  a  teaching  corporation,  but  an  examining 
body,  which  dispenses  its  degrees  to  any  candidate  who  may  present  himself, 
without  exacting  any  other  conditions  than  his  competency.  But  though  the 
superior  schools  of  London  may  not  officially  occupy  the  same  rank  as  the  colleges 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  they  nevertheless  turn  out  excellent  scholars,  and 
devote  more  especially  attention  to  experimental  science  and  the  exigencies  of 
modern  society.  Medicine,  almost  completely  neglected  in  the  old  universities,  is 
one  of  those  sciences  which  may  most  successfully  be  studied  in  London,  where 
there  are  eleven  medical  schools  connected  with  the  public  hospitals,  in  addition 
to  University  College  and  King's  College.  University  College  excludes  religious 
instruction  altogether,  and  Hindus,  Parsees,  and  Jews  sit  side  by  side  with  their 
Christian  fellow-students ;  whilst  King's  College  bases  its  course  of  instruction 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  interpreted  in  a  spirit  of  liberality. 
Women  have  enjoyed  the  right  of  taking  part  in  the  course  of  education  of 
University  College  since   18(59,  and   may   present  themselves  for   examination 

*  Timu,  October  2nd,  1878. 
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before  the  authorities  of  the  London  University.     Besides  this,  there  are  three 
colleges  specially  established  for  the  higher  education  of  women. 

There  are  four  great  public  schools  for  boys— AVestmiuster,  St.  raul's,  Merchant 
Taylors',  and  Christ's  Hospital;  numerous  middle-class  schools,  supported  by 
corporations,  societies,  or  endowments;  and  a  multitude  of  elementary  schools. 
These  latter  are  in  a  great  measure  under  the  administration  of  a  School  Board 
elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  it  will  convey  some  notion  of  their  importance  if 
we  state  that  they  are  attended  by  close  upon  half  a  million  of  pupils.* 

If  London,  notwithstanding  its  many  great  schools,  is  not  the  university  centre 
of  England,  and  is  bound  to  recognise  the  prerogatives  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
it  may  at  all  events  claim  to  be  the  scientific,  literary,  and  art  centre  of  all  the 
countries  where  English  is  the  common  tongue.  It  publishes  more  books  than  any 
other  town,  is  the  seat  of  the  most  flourishing  scientific  societies,  possesses  the  most 
valuable  art  collections  and  the  most  famous  exhibition  galleries,  and  its  boards 
confer  distinction  upon  the  actors  who  appear  upon  them.  The  most  valued 
reviews  and  journals,  which  may  not  only  claim  to  be  the  "  fourth  estate  "  of  the 
realm,  but  also  sway  public  opinion  throughout  the  world,  are  published  in  London. 
The  newspaper  printing- ofiices  are  amongst  the  most  wonderful  industrial  establish- 
ments of  the  metropolis. 

London  does  not  hold  the  first  place  amongst  the  industrial  centres  of  the 
British  Isles.  It  is  not  the  equal  of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds, 
or  Glasgow  in  any  special  branch  of  manufacture.  Yet,  if  the  workshops  and 
factories  scattered  through  the  various  quarters  of  London  could  be  combined 
to  form  a  town  by  themselves,  it  woidd  very  soon  become  clear  that  in  the  totality 
of  its  manufactures  the  metropolis  is  still  the  first  town  of  England,  and 
that  the  name  of  Cockneys,  contemptuously  applied  to  all  who  live  within 
the  sound  of  Bow  bells,  has  not  been  earned  through  a  life  of  idleness.  The 
majority  of  the  factories  lie  within  a  huge  semicircle,  which  bounds  the  Citv 
towards  the  east  and  south,  and  extends  from  Clerkenwell,  through  Spitalfields, 
Bethnal  Green,  Mile  End,  Rotherhithe,  and  Southwark,  to  Lambeth  ;  but  there  is 
not  a  quarter  of  the  town  where  workmen  engaged  in  some  useful  occupation  are 
not  to  be  met  with.t     London  is  more  especially  noted  for  its  pottery,  cutlery, 

•  Population  of  school  age,  Christmas,  1878 729,710 

Children  in  primary  schools 444,322 

Average  daily  attendance 350,507 

Total  expenditure  of  School  Board,  1879 £470,543 

t  Occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  (1871) : — 

Males  and  Females 

Females.  ouljr. 

General  and  Local  Government 31,952  1,591 

Army  and  Navy 18,464  — 

Learned  Professions  (Literature,  Art,  and  Science)     .  96,096  37,781 
Persons   engaged    in    entertaining    and    performing 

personal  offices  for  man 314,711  262,100 

Persons  who  buy  and  sell,  keep  or  lend  money,  houses, 

or  goods 86,967  8,757 

Conveyance  of  men,  animalB,  goods,  or  messages         .  134,014  1,096 

Agriculture         . 16,790  1,739 

Persons  engaged  about  [.nimals 12,907  124 

Industrial  classes 725,695  220,923 

Labourers,  &c 112,162  13,782 
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firc-urms,  machinery  of  every  description,  watches,  jewellery,  and  furniture.  It 
builds  and  fits  out  vessels,  though  on  a  much-reduced  scale  since  the  introduction 
of  iron  steamers,  which  can  be  more  economically  produced  in  the  northern  ports. 
The  silk  industry,  first  introduced  by  French  Huguenote  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  still  keeps  its  ground.  Tan-yards,  sugar  refineries,  and  dis- 
tilleries are  of  great  importance.  The  breweries  are  vast  establishments,  and  the 
excise  dues  exacted  from  them  considerably  swell  the  receipts  of  the  treasury. 
Nearly  all  of  them  have  secured  a  supply  of  pure  water  by  boring  artesian  wells, 
one  of  which  descends  a  depth  of  1,020  feet,  to  the  beds  of  the  lower  greensand. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  market  gardens  of  all  England  lie  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  but  they  cannot  compare  with  those  to  be  seen  around  Paris. 

As  a  money  market  London  is  without  a  rival  in  the  world.  Even  France  can- 
not dispose  of  savings  equal  to  those  which  annually  accumulate  in  England,  which 
latter  enjoys,  in  addition,  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  universal  practice  of 
banking.  The  City  of  London  probably  has  at  its  immediate  command  a  capital 
equal  in  amount  to  what  could  be  furnished  jointly  by  all  the  other  money  markets 
of  the  world,  and  this  circumstance  enables  her,  to  the  detriment  of  other  countries, 
to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  for  realising  a  profit  that  may  present  itself 
in  any  quarter  of  the  globe*  The  great  bankers  in  Lombard  Street,  the  worthy 
successors  of  those  Lombards  and  Florentines  who  first  initiated  Englishmen  into 
the  mysteries  of  banking,  are  applied  to  by  every  Government  in  distress,  by  mining 
and  railway  companies,  by  inventors  desirous  of  converting  their  ideas  into  ringing 
coin,  by  speculators  of  every  description.  There  are  but  few  Governments  which, 
in  addition  to  an  official  envoy  accredited  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  do  not  maintain 
a  representative  attached  to  the  money-lenders  in  Lombard  Street.  Thanks  to 
the  information  which  flows  into  London  as  the  centre  of  the  world,  the  City 
capitalists  are  the  first  to  learn  where  judicious  investments  can  be  made.  Nearly 
every  colonial  enterprise  is  "  financed  "  by  London ;  the  mines  of  South  America 
are  being  worked  indirectly  on  behalf  of  the  bankers  of  the  City,  who  have  also 
constructed  the  railways  and  harbours  of  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and 
Chili ;  and  it  is  the  city  which  nearly  all  the  submarine  telegraph  companies  of  the 
world  have  chosen  as  their  head-quarters. 

The  first  town  of  the  world  as  a  money  market,  London  ranks  foremost,  too,  as 
a  place  of  commerce  and  a  shipping  port.  It  is  the  greatest  mart  in  the  universe  for 
tea,  coffee,  and  most  kinds  of  colonial  produce.  The  wool  of  Australia  and  Africa 
finds  its  way  into  its  warehouses,  and  foreign  purchasers  are  compelled  to  replenish 
their  supplies  there.  A  large  quantity  of  merchandise  only  reaches  continental 
Europe  through  the  port  of  the  Thames  as  an  intermediary.! 

♦  \V.  BBgehot,  "  Lombard  Stroet." 

t  Foreign  trade  of  London  (Ex|K)rl8  and  Imports) :—  * 

1335  .  .                      £333,160 

1700  .  £10,000,000 

1791  £31,000,000 

1826  .  £42,803,145 

For  further  details  on  the  Trade  und  Shipping  of  London  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Appendix. 


1873 

£184,769,500 

1876 

£186,700,000 

1879 

£146,741,000 
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The  commerce  which  London  carries  on  with  foreign  countries  has  increased 
twenty-fold  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  continues  to  increase 
with  every  decade.  The  Port  of  London  is  a  world  of  which  wo  can  form  no 
notion  unless  we  enter  it.  In  fact,  legally  no  less  than  virtually,  the  whole 
estuary  of  the  Thames  belongs  to  it.*  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  an  ideal  line 
drawn  from  the  North  Foreland,  near  Margate,  through  the  Gunfleet  lightship  to 
Harwich  Naze.  A  few  of  the  small  ports  embraced  within  these  limits  enjoy  some 
local  importance,  but  are  nevertheless  mere  enclaves  of  the  great  port  of  London. 
They  are  outports  established  for  the  convenience  of  fishermen  and  traders,  and 
may  fairly  be  described  as  maritime  suburbs  of  London.  As  we  leave  the  Nore 
Light  behind  us  and  journey  up  to  liondon,  the  number  of  vessels  increases  rapidly. 
Not  a  group  of  houses  on  the  bank  but  a  cluster  of  vessels  may  be  seen  at  anchor 
in  front  of  it,  nor  a  jetty  but  its  head  is  surrounded  by  shipping  engaged  in  dis- 
charging or  receiving  cargo.  Above  Sheemess  the  banks  approach  each  other,  and 
higher  up  we  find  ourselves  upon  a  river  lined  for  miles  by  quays,  where  cranes  are 
steadily  at  work  hoisting  grain  from  the  holds  of  ships  into  granaries.  At  times 
we  are  hardly  able  to  distinguish  the  houses  along  the  banks,  so  closely  packed  is 
the  shipping,  and  at  frequent  intervals  long  rows  of  masts  may  be  seen  stretch- 
ing away  inland  until  lost  to  sight  in  the  distance.  These  rows  mark  the  sites  of 
docks. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  century  the  quay  at  which  it  was  legally  permitted 
to  discharge  certain  kinds  of  merchandise  only  extended  from  the  Tower  to 
Billingsgate,  a  distance  of  1,450  feet.  There  were  "tolerated"  quays  beyond 
these  narrow  limits ;  but  the  conveniences  for  landing  merchandise  were  of  so 
insufficient  a  nature  as  to  constantly  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  commerce. 
It  was  difficult,  moreover,  to  bring  order  into  piles  of  merchandise  deposited  upon 
the  quay,  and  the  losses  sustained  by  pillage  were  estimated  to  amount  annually 
to  nearly  half  a  million  sterling.  Most  of  the  vessels  were  detained  in  the  port 
for  weeks  and  months,  and  were  able  only  to  discharge  cargo  by  means  of  lighters 
communicating  with  the  shore. 

Such  a  state  of  affitirs  could  be  permitted  to  exist  no  longer,  more  especially  since 
the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Empire  had  enabled  London  to  become 
the  intermediary  of  nearly  all  the  trade  which  was  carried  on  between  continental 
Europe  and  the  New  World.  The  merchants  of  London  resolved  upon  following 
the  example  set  by  Liverpool,  which  already  had  docks  surrounded  by  ware- 
houses, and  able  to  accommodate  not  only  ships,  but  also  their  cargoes.  After 
a  tedious  discussion  in  Parliament,  a  Joint-Stock  Company  was  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  London  with  its  first  docks  The  site  selected  lay  at  the 
neck  of  the  peninsula  known  as  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  half-way  between  London 
and  Blackwall.  Pitt,  in  1800,  laid  the  foundation  stone.  The  site  was  well 
chosen,  for  vessels  drawing  24  feet  of  water  were  able  to  enter  the  new  docks, 
without  first  being  obliged  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  peninsula.  The  great 
success  of  these  docks  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  constructing  others.     These 

*  "De  jure  maritimo  et  navali,"  1677. 
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West  India  Docks  hiul  no  sooner  heon  complt'tt'd  than  the  East  India  Docks, 
orififinuUy  reserved  to  Indianicn,  but  now  open  to  all  vessels,  were  taken  in 
hand.  Next  followed  the  London  Docks,  still  more  important  on  account 
of  their  proximity  to  the  City  and  the  vastness  of  their  warehouses,  more 
especially  desiufned  for  the  storage  of  rice,  tobacco,  wine,  and  spirits.  After 
these  were  constructed  the  St  Katherinc  Docks,  on  the  same  bank  of  the 
river,  and  even  nearer  to  the  City  than  the  preceding.  In  proportion  to  their 
size  they  are  the  busiest  docks  of  London.  In  order  to  obtain  the  site  they 
cover  it  was  necessary  to  pull  down  l.'ioO  houses,  inhabited  by  nearlj'  12,000 
persons. 

Since    then    works    more    considerable   still    have    been   carried    out.      The 
Victoria    Docks,  below  the  river    Lea,   only  recently  completed,  cover  un  area 

Fig.  100.— Thb  Docks  op  Lomdon. 
Bcole  1  :  6S.fi00. 
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of  no  less  than  180  acres,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be  able, 
for  some  time  to  come,  to  meet  the  growing  requirements  of  commerce.  All  the 
docks  hitherto  mentioned  are  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  but  though  the  right 
bank  near  London  is  of  inferior  importance,  owing  to  its  remoteness  from  the 
City,  it,  too,  has  been  furnished  with  docks  for  the  storage  of  timber  and  corn. 
liOwcr  down,  the  right  bank  enjoys  a  commercial  preponderance,  for  on  it  rise 
Deptford,  with  its  huge  foreign  cattle  market,  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Gravesend, 
Sheerness,  and  other  towns. 

The  Docks  of  London  do  not  at  first  sight  strike  the  beholder  as  much  as 
would  be  expected,  for  they  are  scattered  throughout  the  meanest  quarters  of  the 
town,  and  dwarfed  by  the  tall  warehouses  which  surround  them.  If  we  would  gain 
a  true  idea  of  the  prodigious  commerce  carried  on  within  them,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  spend  days,  nay,  weeks,  within  their  limits,  travelling  from  warehouse  to  ware- 
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house, from  basin  to  basin,  inspecting  interminable  rows  of  vessels  of  every  size 
and  description,  examining  the  piles  of  mercliandise  imported  from  every  (piuiter 
of  the  globe,  and  watching  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels.  Liverpool 
surpasses  the  capital  in  tho  value  of  its  foreign  exports,  but  lags  far  behind  it  as  a 
port  for  the  importation  of  wine,  sugar,  and  colonial  goods  of  every  description. 
Altogether  London  is  still  the  superior  of  Liverpool,  oven  though  the  shipping 
belonging  to  its  port  bo  of  somewhat  inferior  tonnage. 

London,  outside  the  City,  is  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  municipal  institutions, 
no  doubt  because  I'urliament  dreads  creating  a  rival  which  might  overshadow  it. 
Commercial  and  financial  interests  have  their  natural  centres  there,  but  not  political 
ones.  For  purposes  of  local  government  London  is  divided  into  a  multitude  of  dis- 
tricts, which  in  many  instances  overlap  each  other.  So  great  are  the  conf  usicyi  and 
intricacy  of  these  administrative  jurisdictions  that  but  few  Londoners  take  the 
trouble  to  penetrate  their  mystery,  and  are  content  to  pay  the  rates  and  taxes 
on  condition  of  being  troubled  no  further.  The  legislature  has  handed  London 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  powerful  gas,  water,  and  railway  companies,  and 
given  life  to  not  a  single  local  representative  body  strong  and  powerful  enough 
to  assert  the  claims  of  tho  ratepayers.  As  recently  as  1805  London  was  governed 
by  300  distinct  local  bodies,  counting  10,448  members,  and  exercising  their 
authority  by  virtue  of  250  Acts  of  Parliament.*  The  City,  which  alone  enjoys 
municipal  institutions,  forms  virtually  a  town  within  the  town,  whilst  the 
remainder  of  the  metropolis  is  governed  by  38  Local  Boards  or  Vestries,  30 
Boards  of  Guardians  for  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws,  a  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  a  School  Board,  and  several  other  bodies,  wholly  or  in 
part  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  Even  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  still 
exercise  a  few  remnants  of  their  old  municipal  functions.  These  various  bodies 
count  no  less  than  8,073  members,  supported  by  an  army  of  local  officials.  But 
notwithstanding  this  strange  complication  of  the  official  machinery,  and  the 
financial  confusion  necessarily  resulting  from  it,  London  spends  less  money  than 
Paris,  and  is  burdened  with  a  smaller  debt,  which  is  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  great  public  works  have  been  carried  out  by  private 
companies,  and  not  by  the  town.t  The  Metropolitan  Police  force?  is  under  the 
orders  of  the  Home  Secretary,  but  the  City  authorities  maintain  a  police  of 
their  own.§ 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  whose  44  members  are  elcjpted  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  and  by  38  parishes  or  local  districts,  is 
the  most  important  of  these  local  governing  bodies.     It  has  charge  of  the  main 

*  Firth,  "  Municipal  London  ;  "  Dexter,  "  The  Government  of  London  ;  "  Raveiistein,  "  Lnniion.  " 

t  In  1873  the  local  authorities  of  the  metropolis,  including  the  City,  expended  £t),u71,000,  or 
£2  Ids.  9d.  per  head  of  the  population.  Of  this  sum  municipal  and  sanitary  objects  absorbed  £6,397)000, 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor  £1,723,000,  and  public  education  £895,000.  Tho  total  dtibt  amounted  to 
£22,688,000  (Captain  Craigio,  Journal  of  the  Statistical  iSociefy,  1877).  In  1878  the  Metropolitan  Board  alone 
spent  £3,680,000,  and  had  a  debt  of  £10,310,000,  whilst  the  tiJchool  Board  spent  £1,189,713. 

X  10,900  oflScers  and  men.  In  1879  83,914  persons  were  arrested,  of  whom  33,892  were  drunk  or 
disorderly;  14,562  were  charged  with  burglary,  robbery.  Sic. ;  and  10,866  with  assaults. 

{  82d  ofiBcers  and  men. 
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(Iruinago,  tho  formation  of  new  streets,  the  sujK'rvision  of  the  gas  and  water 
supply,  the  fire   brijjade,*  and  the  public  parks    and   gardens.      IJut,  however 
great  its  influence,  it  is  overshadowed  by  the  powerful  corjwration  which  has  its 
seat  in  the  City.     In  1H.'{5,  when  tho  municipalities  of  the  kingdom  were  reformed, 
tho  City  of  London  was  the  only  place  of  importance  exempted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  that  Act,  and  it  continues  to  enjoy,   up  to  the  present  day,  its  ancient 
])rivilege8  and   immunities.      Old    English  customs   are  preserved   there   to   an 
extent  not  known  elsewhere,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  decayed  municipal  boroughs 
whose  maladministration  has  only   recently  been  exposed  in  Parliament.     The 
City  is  divided  into  20  wards,  and  these  into  207  precincts,  tho  latter  consist- 
ing sometimes  of  a  single  street.      The  inhabitants  of  each  precinct,  whether 
citizens  or  not,  meet  annually  a  few  days  before  St.  Thomas's  Day,  when  tho 
affairs  of  tho  precinct  arc  discussed,  and  the  roll  of  candidates  for  election  as 
common  councilraen  and  inquestmen  is  made  up.     The  "  Wardmote  "  meets  on 
St.  Thomas's  Day  for  the  election  of  a  common  councilman,  and  of  other  officials, 
including  the  inquestmen  charged  with  the  inspection  of  weights  and  measures 
and  the  removal  of  nuisances.     At  this  meeting  only  freemen  of  the  City,  who 
are  also  on  the  parliamentary  voters'  list,  have  a  right  to  vote.     On  the  Monday 
after  Twelfth   Day  the   inquestmen  of  the  wards  attend   before   the  Court  of 
Aldermen  sitting   at  the  Guildhall,  when  the  common  councilmen  chosen  are 
presented.     The  wardmote  likewise  elects  the  aldermen,  but  for  life,  and  these, 
jointly  with  the  common  councilmen,  form  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  which 
thus  consists  of  233  members,  26  of  whom  are  aldermen.     The  Lord  Mayor, 
whose  election  takes  place  annually  on  the  29th  of  September,  presides  over  the 
Courts  of  Aldermen  and  of  Common  Council,  as  well  as  over  the  "  Common  Hall " 
of  the  Livery.     As  a  rule  the  senior  alderman  who  has  not  served  the  office  is 
chosen  Lord  Mayor,  the  privilege  of  nomination  being  vested  in  the  Common  Hall, 
that  of  election  in  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  and  tho  same  person  generally  holds  the 
office  only  once  for  one  year.     The  election  is  formally  approved  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.     On  the  8th  of  November  the  Lord  Mayor 
elect  is  sworn  in  before  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  and  invested  with  the  insignia  of 
his  office,  and  on  the  day  after,  "  Lord  Mayor's  Day,"  he  proceeds  in  state  to  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  where  he  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance.     On  his  return  to 
the  City  the  procession  is  joined  by  the  Judges,  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  the 
foreign   ambassadors,  and  other  distinguished  persons,   to   be  entertained   at  a 
magnificent  banquet  at  the  Guildhall,  the  expenses  of  which  are  borne  jointly  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  two  Sheriffs.     The  Lord  Mayor  holds  the  first  place  in 
the  City  next  to  the  sovereign  ;  he  is,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
a  Judge  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  metropolitan 
counties,  Lord- Lieutenant  and  Admiral  of  the  Port  of  London,  and  Conservator 
of  the  Thames.     In  order  to  assist  him  in  keeping  up  the  traditional  reputation 
of  the  City  for  hospitality,  he  is  allowed  an  annual  stipend  of  £10,000. 

*  5()d  men,  with  4  floating  fire-engines  on  the  ThameH,  32  steam-ongines,  112  manual  engines,  and 
129  fire-escapes.  Between  1,600  and  1,700  fires  break  out  annually,  but  of  these  less  than  200  are 
described  as  "  serious." 
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The  two  Sheriffs  are  elected  by  the  fjivory  on  Midsummer  Day,  and  their 
office,  though  one  of  distinction,  is  costly,  for.  like  their  chief,  they  are  exj)ected 
to  give  annually  e  number  of  dinners.  The  Recorder  of  Tiondon  is  the  chief  City 
judge  and  official  "  orator  ;  "  the  Common  Serjeant  presides  in  the  City  of  London 
Court ;  an  Assistant  Judge  in  the  liord  Mayor's  Court.  A  Chamberlain  acts  us 
City  Treasurer. 

Most  of  the  great  companies  date  from  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century, 
though  they  spring,  no  doubt,  from  the  guilds  of  Saxon  times.  Originally  tliey 
were  associations  of  persons  carrying  on  the  same  trade  ;  but  they  are  so  no 
longer,  and  only  the  Apothecaries,  the  Goldsmiths,  the  Gunmakers,  and  the 
Stationers  are  still  charged  with  the  exercise  of  certain  functions  connected 
with  the  trade  they  profess  to  represent.  Out  of  a  total  of  70  companies,  73 
enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  "Livery  Companies;"  ''it  is,  the  liverymen 
belonging  to  them  are  members  of  the  Common  Hall.  An  order  of  precedence 
is  rigidly  enforced  by  these  companies,  at  the  head  of  which  march  the  Mercers, 
Grocers,  Drap  ts,  Fishmongers,  Goldsmiths,  Skinners,  Merchant  Taylors,  Haber- 
dashers, Salters,  Ironmongers,  Vintners,  and  Clothworkers.  Much  has  been 
fabled  about  the  enormous  income  of  these  companies,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  expend  large  sums  in  feasting.  It  must  be  said  to  their  credit,  at  the 
same  time,  that  all  of  them  support  charitable  institutions,  that  several  amongst 
them  maintain  excellent  schools,  and  that  if  they  do  feast,  they  do  so  at  their 
own  expense. 

Surrey. — A  large  portion  of  this  county,  with  three-fourths  of  its  inhabitants,  is 
included  in  the  metropolis,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  its  population 
is  more  or  less  dependent  upon  London  for  its  existence.  The  surface  of  the 
county,  with  its  alternation  of  hill  and  dale,  is  beautifully  diversifiod.  The  chalk 
range  of  the  Downs  intersects  it  through  its  entire  length,  forming  a  bold  escarp- 
ment towards  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  merging  to  the  southward 
into  the  Weald,  not  yet  altogether  deprived  of  the  woods  for  which  it  was 
famous  in  former  times.  The  Thames  bounds  the  county  on  the  north,  and 
the  tributaries  which  it  receives  within  its  limits,  including  the  Wey,  Mole, 
and  Wandle,  rise  to  the  south  of  the  Downs,  through  natural  gaps  in  which 
they  take  their  course  to  the  northward.  The  views  commanded  from  the 
Downs  and  from  the  hills  in  the  Weald  are  amongst  the  most  charming  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  that  from  Leith  Hill  extending  over  a  wild  woodland 
scenery  to  the  English  Channel,  whilst  Box  Hill,  near  Dorking,  possesses  features 
of  a  Tii.ore  cultivated  cast.  The  Downs  are  likewise  of  some  strategical  importance 
Tilth  reference  to  the  metropolis,  to  the  s^uth  of  which  they  form  a  natural 
rampart.  In  the  case  of  an  invasion  it  is  believed  by  military  men  that  the  fate 
of  London  will  depend  upon  the  results  of  a  battle  to  be  fought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  "  passes "  which  lead  through  them  at  Reigate  ond  Dorking,  and 
propositions  have  been  freely  made  to  enhance  their  natural  strength  by  a  chain 
of  detached  forts.     Considerable  portions  of  Surrey  consist  of  barren  heaths  and 
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moorish  tnictB,  but  tlic  pfrouter  imrt  of  tlio  county  in  devoted  to  ugrieulturo  and 
inaikot  Kiirdt'iiinff.  IIopH  arc  amongnt  its  moat  upprociutod  productionn.  The 
nianut'iicliirinfi;  induHtry,  excepting  within  the  liniitH  of  TiOndon,  in  hut  of  small 
importance. 

The  river  Wey,  wliich  pays  itH  trihut<!  to  the  Thumcs  below  Wcybridge, 
rises  in  Wiltshire,  and  soon  after  it  has  entered  Surrey  flows  past  the  ancient  town 
of  Funihditt,  which  boasts  u  stately  rnoated  castle,  the  residence  of  the  Bishops  of 
AVinchoster,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  hops  and  malt.  The  height  to  the 
north  of  that  town  is  occupied  by  the  curap  of  Aldershot,  whilst  below  it  the  Wey 
passes  Moor  I'urk,  where  Dean  Swift  wroto  his  "Tale  of  a  Tub  "  and  made  love  to 
Stella,  liady  Oiffard's  waiting-maid.  Here  also  are  the  beau*'*'ul  ruins  of  Waverley 
Abbt'y.  Between  Farnham  and  Guildford  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Wey  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  "  Hog's  Hack,"  a  link  of  the  Downs.  The  river  first  becomes 
navigable  at  Got/ahniiifj,  which  retains  some  portion  of  the  stocking  manufacture 
for  which  it  was  f(»rmerly  celebrated,  and  has  recently  acquired  fresh  im|)ortunce 
through  the  transfer  to  it  of  ( 'lui rterhouse  School  from  London.  Below  this  town  the 
Wey  escapes  through  a  cleft  in  the  Downs.  This  cleft  is  commanded  by  the  town 
of  (liiihlfoi'il,  whose  anticpiity  is  attested  by  a  Norman  castle,  u  grammar  school 
dating  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  un  interesting  old  church.  Guildford 
has  an  important  corn  market,  and  possesses  large  breweries.  In  the  beauty  of  its 
environs  few  towns  can  rival  it,  clumps  of  trees,  carefully  kept  fields,  ivy-clad 
walls,  and  shady  lanes  winding  up  the  hillsides,  combining  to  form  a  picture  of 
rural  beauty  and  tranquillity.  Only  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  town  we 
enter  a  heathy  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Woking.  Before  leaving  this  south-western 
portion  of  the  county  there  remains  to  be  noticed  the  small  town  of  Ha»le»u're, 
close  to  the  Hampshire  border,  which  manufactures  walking-sticks  and  turnery. 

Dorkiiif/,  10  miles  to  the  east  of  Guildford,  commands  another  gap  in  the 
northern  Downs,  and  is  seated  amidst  much-admired  scenery.  Near  it  are  Deep- 
dene,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Hope,  full  of  art  treasures,  and  the  "Rookery,"  where 
Malthus  was  born  in  1770.  Dorking  is  noted  for  its  fowls.  The  Mole,  which  flows 
near  the  town,  derives  its  name  from  a  chain  of  "  swallows "  into  which  it 
disappears  at  intervals.  It  runs  past  Lmthvrhead  and  Cobham,  and  enters  the 
Thames  at  Molvsnj,  opposite  Hampton  Court  Palace. 

lieigate,  near  a  third  gap  in  the  Downs,  which  hero  bound  the  lovely  Holms- 
dale  on  the  north,  has  deservedly  grown  into  favour  with  London  merchants  as  n 
place  of  residence.  Near  its  suburb  Redhill  are  an  Asylum  for  Idiots  and  the 
Reformatory  of  the  Philanthropic  Society.  Fuller's  earth  is  dug  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Epsom,  in  a  depression  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Downs,  was  a  resort  of 
fashion  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  its  medicinal  springs  attracted  numerous 
visitors.  The  famous  racecourse  lies  on  the  Downs  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and 
not  less  than  100,000  persons  have  assembled  on  it  on  Derby  Day.  Eivell,  a 
small  village  near  Epsom,  has  powder-mills.  Near  it  is  Nonsuch  l*ark,  with  a 
castellated  mansion,  close  to  the  site  of  an  ancient  palace  of  King  Heniy  VIII. 
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All  the  (»thtr  towns  and  villages  of  Surrey  are  hardly  more  than  suburlm  of 
the  q'roat  metropolis.  Korcinotft  uniongst  them  in  ]K)pulation  is  ('nn/t/oii,  an 
ancient  town,  with  tlie  ruins  of  a  palace  of  tlie  Archbisliop  of  ('unts-rbury  (who 
now  usually  resides  in  the  neighbouriii^f  Addington  I'ark),  an  uneieiit  graninmr 
school,  and  an  old  church  recently  restored.    The  Wandlc,  which  Hows  past  Croydon, 


Fig.  101.— UviLDruHl)  AN1>  (ioUALMINO. 
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aflfords  some  good  fishing,  and  in  it>^  lower  course  sets  in  motion  the  wheels  of  the 
paper  and  rice  mills  of  WandHuorth,  a  south-western  suburb  of  London.  Other 
suburbs  are  Kortcooif,  Mitc/iam,  Toofiii;/,  and  Wimbledon,  on  the  edge  of  an  open 
gorse-covered  heath,  upon  which  the  National  Rifle  Association  holds  its  annual 
gatherings.     Amongst  the  towns  and  villages  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
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thoHn  of  Piifm'!/,  Jii'ir,  liichniomi,  luul  h'iiitjKfon  (with  Siirhiton)  uro  of  world-wide 
renown.  Tho  jmrk  nour  Uidiinond  is  noarly  J'  milcH  in  oiri-.imfi'n»nc«<,  its  nylviui 
sconory  in  of  extreme  boiuity,  and  many  tiiu>  diNtiint  views  are  coninianded  fn>m  it. 
llijfher  up  on  the  ThamoH  are  J/(>/r«7/,  U'ti/foH,  )f'r;//trii/ifi;  (Virrfsfi/,  nn(\  F.ijlitnn. 

Kkm',  a  maritime  e<tunty,  stretching?  from  tlie  liower  Thames  t(»  tlie  Kn^lish 
Channel,  is  of  varied  aspect,  and  the  l»eauty  of  its  scenery,  joined  to  tho  variety 
and  nature  of  its  productions,  fairly  entitles  it  to  tho  epithet  of  "The  Garden  of 
Kn^jland,"  aspired  to  by  sovoral  of  tho  other  counties.  The  chalky  range  of  tho 
nortliorn  Downs  traverses  the  county  from  the  bordtTs  of  Surrey  to  tlie  east  coast, 
where  it  terminates  in  bold  cliffs,  perpetually  uiulermined  by  tho  sea.  These  Downs 
are  cleft  by  tho  valleys  of  tlie  rivers  which  flow  northward  to  the  Thames,  or  into 
tho  sea,  and  amongst  which  the  Darent,  tho  Modway,  and  the  Stour  aro  tho  most 
important.  Tho  country  to  tho  north  of  tho  Downs  consists  of  gravel  and  sund 
overlying  the  chalk,  but  Shooter's  Hill  (44G  feet),  near  Woolwich,  is  an  insulated 
mass  of  clay.  Tho  fertile  Holmsdalo  stretches  along  tho  interior  scarpmont  of  the 
Downs,  and  separates  thora  from  a  parallel  range  of  chalk  marl  and  groonsand, 
which  marks  the  northern  limit  of  tho  Weald,  within  which  nearly  all  tho  rivers 
of  tho  county  have  their  source.  Kxtensive  marshes  occur  along  tho  Thames,  on 
the  isles  of  Grain  and  Sheppey,  along  tho  estuary  of  tho  Modway,  in  the  tract  which 
separates  tho  Isle  of  Thanet  from  tho  bulk  of  the  county,  and  on  the  Channel 
side,  where  Romnoy  Marsh,  famous  for  its  cattle  and  sheep,  occupies  a  vast  area. 

Tho  agricultural  productions  of  Kent  are  most  varied.  More  hops  are  grown 
there  than  in  any  other  part  of  England,  and  vast  quantities  of  cherries,  apples, 
strawberries,  and  vegetables  annually  find  their  way  to  tho  London  market. 
Poultry  of  every  sort  is  large  and  fine  ;  the  rivers  abound  in  fish ;  while  the  native 
oysters  bred  in  the  Swale,  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  separates  the  Isle  of  Sheppey 
from  tho  mainland,  are  most  highly  appreciated  for  their  delicate  flavour. 

Kent,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  continent,  was  the  earliest  civilised 
portion  of  England,  but  is  now  fur  surpassed  in  wealth  and  population  by  other 
counties.  It  has  nevertheless  retained  some  of  its  ancient  customs  and  privileges, 
secured  through  the  stout  resistance  which  the  yeomanry  to  the  west  of  the  Mod- 
way  opposed  to  tho  victorious  march  of  the  Conqueror.  Ever  since  that  time  the 
inhabitants  of  the  western  part  of  the  county  have  been  known  as  "  Men  of  Kent," 
those  of  the  eastern  division  as  "  Kentish  men."  Most  remarkable  amongst  these 
privileges  is  the  tenure  of  land  known  as  "  gavelkind,"  in  virtue  of  which  an 
estate  descends  to  all  the  sons  in  equal  proportions,  unless  there  be  a  testamentary 
disposition  to  the  contrary. 

Tho  north-westernmost  comer  of  Kent,  including  the  largo  towns  of  Deptford, 
Greenwich,  and  Woolwich,  lies  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis.  Tho  famous 
dockyard  of  Deptford,  whence  Sir  Francis  Drake  started  upon  his  voyages  of 
adventure,  was  closed  in  1872,  and  most  of  its  buildings  are  utilised  as  cattle- 
sheds,  sheep-pens,  and  slaughter-houses,  for  it  is  here  that  all  foreign  cattle  must 
be  landed  and  slaughtered,  in  order  that  infectious  diseases  may  not  gain  a  footing 
in  the  country  through  their  dispersion.     The  Bavensbourne,  a  small  river  which 
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Hhcs  in  Cirsar's  Well  noiir  Ki'Htoii,  flows  pant  tho  old  rniirkot  town  of  Urom/ii/, 
drivoM  tho  n)ill-who«>l8  of  Liirix/nDH,  and  Mopumtos  I)<'|itt'or(l  from  nrt't'iiwich. 
(JiriHiriih  is  colohratod  for  its  llnHpital,  coiiHistin^  nf  four  Mocks  of  luiildiiijjjs  »'r»'<'U'd 
from  doMJgnH  liy  Sir  CliriNtophcr  Wn-ii.  Tln'  invalidod  Hiiilors  for  whom  this  ji^rcat 
work  was  orooto<l  know  it  no  longer,  thoy  boiiig  paid  a  poimion  iiiNtcad  of  being 
ItKlgcd  and  hoardiHl,  and  thoir  place  is  now  ououpiod  by  tho  Itoyal  Naval  Collogo 
and  a  Naval  Musoum.  The  old  rofoctory,  or  hall,  a  magnitioont  ai)artniont  of 
noblo  pro|H)rtit)nH,  is  usod  as  a  gallory  of  picttiros  illustrating  Kiiglund'n  naval 
glories.  On  a  vordant  hill  whii-h  rises  in  tlie  oentro  of  (jreonwich  Park,  laid 
out  by  liO  Notro,  there  stands  an  unpretending  building.  This  is  tlu>  l{oyal 
Observatory,  rendered  famous  by  the  laliours  of  Flani^teod,  Ilalloy,  Uradloy,  and 
Maskolyne,  who  have  found  a  worthy  sueeesHor  in  the  present  Astronomer-lloyal. 
This  Observatory  is  fitted  out  with  the  most  eostly  instruments.  The  initial  meridian 
almost  universidly  accopttnl  by  mariners  throughout  the  world  passes  through  tlio 
equatorial  cupola  forming  its  roof  Htrango  to  relate,  tho  exact  difference  in 
longitude  between  Oroenwieh  and  I'aris  is  not  yet  know'i.  It  probably  amounts 
to  2   20'  I'}"*  but  authorities  difl'or  to   he  extent  of  400  ('et. 

ToUreenwieh  succeeds  Wuohrich,  v.liich  owes  its  ofrovth  to  its  great  Arsenal, 
its  barracks,  Military  Academy,  and  other  establishments.  The  Arsenal  covers 
a  very  large  area,  and  is  a  groat  repository  and  Rtovehouso,  no  les<«  than  a  manu- 
factory, of  guns,  carriages,  and  warlike  materials  -a  every  '..ad,  ncc  infrequently 
employing  10,000  workpeople.  The  dockyard  was  closed  i'  ,  <()9,  and  is  now  used 
for  stores.  North  Woolwich  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  :iver.  Shooter's  Hill,  to 
the  south  of  Woolwich  Common,  is  famous  for  its  •.]<•'.  s  of  London  &.-'•  the  valley  of 
the  Thames.  Charlton,  Blackheath,  and  Lep  are  y.opui<jus  places  between  Woolwich 
and  Greenwich,  with  numerous  villa  residences.  C/n'M/c/iurst,  a  few  miles  i;,  l.e 
south,  beautifully  situated  on  a  broad  common  surrounded  by  lofty  trees,  contains 
Camden  House,  once  the  residence  of  the  antiquary  after  whom  it  is  named. 
Napoleon  III.  retired  to  this  house,  and  died  tho'-e  an  exile. 

Descending  the  Thames  below  Woolwich,  we  pass  village  after  village  alou^  the 
Kentish  shore,  whilst  the  flat  shore  of  Kssex  is  but  thinly  peopled.  Immediately 
below  Plumstead  Marshes,  on  which  some  factories  have  been  established,  we 
arrive  at  the  pretty  village  of  Erith,  close  to  the  river  bank,  with  extensive 
ballast  pits  and  iron  works  in  its  rear.  Dai'tford,  a  flourishing  place,  where  paper- 
making  and  the  manufacture  of  e':Tii\>wder  are  extensively  carried  on,  lies  on 
the  river  Daren t,  a  short  distance  above  its  outfall  into  the  Thames.  Other  paper- 
mills  are  to  be  met  with  at  St.  Mary'n  Cray,  on  the  Cray,  which  joins  the 
Darent  at  Dartford.  We  nexi  pass  Qreenhithe,  near  which,  at  the  Swine's  Camp, 
(now  Swanscombe),  the  meu  of  Kent,  led  on  by  Stigand  and  Egheltig,  offered  such 
stout  resistance  to  William  the  Conqueror.  Northfleet,  with  its  chalk  quarries, 
comes  next,  am^  then  we  reach  Gravesend,  a  shipping  port  of  some  importance, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  gentle  hills.  The  fisheries  furnish  the  chief  employment  of 
the  seafaring  population,  and  most  of  the  shrimps  consumed  in  London  are  sent 
•  HilRard,  "  United  States  Coast  Survey,  Report  for  1874." 
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up  from  Grdvesend.  Amongst  the  many  seats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town, 
Cobham  Hall,  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  park  almost  extending  to  the  Medway, 
is  the  most  important.  The  pleasure  grounds  of  RoHhcrcille  lie  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  town.  A  ferry  connects  Graveaend  with  Tilbury  Fort,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1588  mustered  the  forces  which  were 
to  resist  the  expected  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Tilbury,  with  other 
formidable  works  of  defence  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  disposes  of  means  of 
destruction  which  would  frustrate  any  hostile  effort  to  reach  London  by  waj'  of 
the  Thames. 

Seirtioah,  in  the  fruitful  tract  known  as  the  Holmsdale,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  county,  is  famed  for  the  beauty  of  its  surrounding  scenery.  Knole,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  baronial  mansions,  adjoins  the  town,  whilst  Cherening,  full  of 
interest  on  account  of  its  historical  associations,  with  a  park  extending  up  to  the 
far-seen  Knockholt  beeches,  lies  4  miles  to  the  north-west.  Westerham,  to  the 
west  of  Sevenoaks,  near  the  source  of  the  Darent,  and  Wrotham,  to  the  north-east, 
at  the  southern  escarpment  of  the  Downs,  are  both  interesting  old  market  towns. 

The  Medway,  which  flows  through  a  region  abounding  in  picturesque  scenery, 
rises  close  to  the  famous  old  watering-place  of  Tunbridye  Wells,  which  owes  more 
to  its  bracing  air  than  to  the  medicinal  virtues  of  its  hot  chalybeate  springs.  In 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  the  visitors  to  this  place  were  lodged  in  small  cabins 
placed  upon  wheels,  and  the  first  church  was  only  built  in  1658.  The  neighbour- 
hood abounds  in  delightful  walks,  and  country  seats  are  numerous.  Pemhiint,  a 
quaint  old  village,  rises  on  the  Medway,  7  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  Wells. 
Near  it  is  Penshurst  Place,  which  Edward  VI.  bestowed  upon  his  valiant  standard- 
bearer.  Sir  William  Sidney,  amongst  whose  descendants  were  Sir  Philip,  the  author  • 
of  "Arcadia,"  and  Algernon  Sidney,  whose  head  fell  on  the  block  in  1683.  The 
Eden  joins  the  Medway  at  Penshurst.  A  short  distance  above  the  junction  stands 
Hecer  Castle,  the  birthplace  of  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn. 

Tunhridge,  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Medway,  is  a  town  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  with  the  remains  of  a  castle  (thirteenth  century),  a  grammar 
school  founded  in  1553,  and  several  timbered  houses.  Wooden  articles  known  as 
Tunbridge-ware  are  made  here,  and  hops  .ire  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
centre  of  the  Kentish  hop  gardens,  however,  is  Maidstone,  lower  down  on  the 
Medway,  an  interesting  old  town,  with  many  gabled  houses  and  other  ancient 
buildings.  In  1567  French  refugees  introduced  the  linen  industry  into  Maidstone, 
but  that  town  is  at  present  noted  only  for  its  hop  trade.  Annually  during  the 
"picking  season"  thousands  of  labourers  from  London  invade  it  and  the  sur- 
rounding villages. 

Maidstone  is  the  assize  town  of  the  county,  but  yields  in  population  to  the 
triple  town  formed  by  Rochester,  Slrood,  and  Chatham,  on  the  estuary  of  the 
Medway.  Rochester  is  the  oldest  of  these  three.  It  is  the  Duhris  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  the  Durobrivw  of  the  Romans,  the  Rofi'sceaster  of  the  Saxons.  Close  to 
the  river  rises  the  massive  keep  of  the  Norman  castle  erected  in  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror  by  Bishop  Gundulph,  the  same  who  built   the  Tower 
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of  London,  us  also  the  cathedral  of  Rochester.  Chatham  is  a  naval  and  military 
town.  Its  dockyard  is  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  next  to  that  of  Portsmouth, 
and  has  been  constructed  in  a  great  measure  by  convict  labour.  Extensive 
lines  of  fortifications  and  detaclied  forts  envelop  the  three  towns,  and  no  second 
De  lluyter  would  now  dare  to  sail  up  the  Medway  and  carry  o£E  the  vessels 
sheltered  by  its  fortifications. 

Not  the  least  formidable  of  these  have  been  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Medway,  10  miles  below  Chatham,  on  the  isles  of  Grain  and  Sheppey.  The 
former  is  in  reality  only  a  peninsula,  whilst  the  latter  is  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  county  by  a  shallow  arm  of  the  sea,  known  as  the  Swale.  Sheoniess 
occupies  the  north-west  point  of  the  island,  and  its  guns  command  the  entrances 

Fig.  102.— ROCHESTEK  ANIJ  CHATHAM. 
Scale  1 :  280,000. 
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of  both  the  Thames  and  the  Medway.  The  site  of  the  town,  a  quaking  swamp, 
"which  had  to  be  solidified  by  piles  before  houses  could  be  built  upon  it,  is  by  no 
means  healthy  by  nature,  but  by  planting  pines  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
town  and  its  neighbourhood  have  been  much  improved.  Queenboroiigh,  close  to 
Sheerness,  has  recently  come  into  notice  as  the  point  whence  a  mail-steamer  daily 
departs  for  Flushing.  The  stream  of  passengers,  however,  flows  past  this  ancient 
town  without  leaving  any  mark  upon  it.  At  Siftingbounie  the  train  which 
conveys  them  to  London  joins  the  main  line  from  Dover.  Sittingbourne,  and  its 
neighbour  Milton,  the  latter  at  the  head  of  a  small  creek,  have  paper-mills, 
breweries,  brick-kilns,  and  malting-houses.  Farernham,  at  the  head  of  another 
creek,  like  that  of  Milton  tributary  to  the  Swale,  has  paper-mills,  brick-kilns, 
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gun-cotton  and  gunpowder  works,  and  oyster  beds.  It  is  the  shipping  port  of 
Canterbury,  and  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  with  an  old  abbey  church  of 
great  size  and  beauty.  WhiMab/e,  another  shipping  port  of  Canterbury,  lies 
farther  to  the  east,  and  is  principally  noticeable  for  its  oyster  beds.  The  owners 
of  the  oyster  fisheries  here  have  formed  a  co-operative  association,  which  divides 
the  produce  of  the  fisheries  amongst  its  members. 

The  northern  coast  of  Kent,  and  more  especially  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  presenting 
its  bold  cliffs  towards  the  German  Ocean,  abounds  in  watering-places  much 
frequented  by  London  pleasure-seekers.  JTenie  Bay,  though  of  recent  origin,  is 
rapidly  rising  into  importance.  A  few  miles  to  the  east  of  it  the  towers  of 
Reculver  Church  form  a  prominent  landmark  (see  p.  151).  Margate,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  watering-places 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Doubling  the  North  Foreland,  with  its  far-seen 
lighthouse,  we  pass  Broadstairs,  a  quiet  place,  with  excellent  sands  for  bathing, 
and  reach  Ratrngate,  a  town  which  is  almost  as  much  frequented  as  Margate,  and 
which  has  an  excellent  harbour.  Pegwell  Bay,  which  adjoins  it  on  the  south,  is 
noted  for  its  shrimps. 

The  river  Stour  is  tributary  at  present  to  the  bay  just  named,  but  formerly 
flowed  into  the  arm  of  the  sea  which  separated  the  Isle  of  Thanet  from  the 
mainland.  Sandwich,  a  very  interesting  old  town,  with  many  curious  buildings, 
stands  on  the  alluvial  tract  through  which  the  Stour  takes  its  winding  course. 
Formerly  it  was  a  place  of  very  considerable  importance,  ranking  next  to  Hastings 
amongst  the  Cinque  Ports,  but  the  alluvial  soil  washed  down  by  the  river  has 
silted  up  the  "  Haven,"  and  the  sea  lies  now  at  a  distance  of  2  miles.  A  short 
distance  to  the  north  of  it  rise  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  castle  of  Rutupue  (Rich- 
borough),  perhaps  the  most  striking  relic  of  old  Rome  existing  in  Britain.  Near 
its  head  the  Stour  flows  past  Ashford,  where  there  are  the  extensive  railway  works 
of  the  South-Eastem  Company ;  but  the  largest  town  within  its  basin,  and  historically 
the  most  interesting  of  all  Kent,  is  Canterbury,  the  Durovernum  of  the  Romans. 
Canterbury  is  perhaps  the  oldest  seat  of  Christianity  in  England,  and  the  venerable 
church  of  St.  Martin's,  with  its  ivy-clad  tower,  partly  constructed  of  Roman 
bricks,  bus  been  styled  the  "  mother  church  of  England,"  and  dates  back  to  pre- 
Saxon  times.  Since  the  days  of  St.  Augustine,  Canterbury  has  been  the  seat  of 
the  Primate  of  all  Phigland,  though  it  present  the  Archbishop's  principal  residence 
is  Lambeth  Palace  in  London.  Churches  and  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  every  kind 
abound  in  Cani  rbury,  and  constitute  its  individuality.  The  bold  mass  of  the 
cathedral  towers  above  all.  Founded  in  1070,  but  destroyed  by  fire  in  1174,  the 
vast  edifice  has  been  almost  completely  rebuilt  since  the  latter  year.  The 
church,  as  it  were  "  a  cathedral  within  a  cathedral,"  is  the  work  of  William  of 
Sens  (1174 — 1182),  and  the  oldest  example  of  the  pointed  style  in  England.  The 
choir  is  rich  in  precious  monuments,  including  that  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 
The  shrine  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  who  was  slain  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  by  order  of 
Henry  II.  for  braving  the  royal  authority  (1170),  was  a  goal  which  attracted 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  Canterbury  grew  rich  on  the  offerings  of 
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all  Christendom.  Canterbury  no  longer  holds  its  ancient  rank  as  a  place  of 
commerce  and  industry,  notwithstanding  the  navigable  river  upon  which  it  stands, 
and  the  five  railways  which  converge  upon  it.  As  a  wool  and  hop  market  it  is 
still  of  some  importance,  but  the  industries  introduced  by  French  or  Flemish 
refugees  in  the  sixteenth  century  have  ceased  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  population 
diminishes.  But  notwithstanding  this,  Canterbury,  with  its  many  churches  and 
ancient  walls,  now  converted  into  public  walks,  remains  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  picturesque  towns  of  England. 

The  smiling  town  of  Deal  rises  on  the  east  coast  of  Kent,  opposite  the  dreaded 
Goodwin  Sands,  and  is  separated  from  them  by  the  roadstead  of  the  Downs.  The 
boatmen  of  Deal  are  renowned  for  their  daring,  and  only  too  frequently  are  their 
services  called  into  requisition  by  vessels  in  distress.  Of  the  three  castles  which 
Henry  VIII.  built  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  that  of  Sandown  was  pulled  down 
in  1862,  owing  to  the  inroads  made  by  the  sea,  that  of  Deal  is  now  in  private 
occupation,  whilst  Walmer  Castle  continues  the  official  residence  of  the  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports — an  honorary  office,  held  in  succession  by  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  kingdom.  The  great  Duke  of  Wellington  died 
in  this  castle  in  1852. 

Dover,  which  retains  in  French  its  ancient  Celtic  appellation  of  Douvres, 
occupies  a  commanding  position  directly  opposite  to  the  cliff's  rising  along  the  coast 
of  France.  It  is  one  of  those  towns  which,  notwithstanding  historical  vicissitudes, 
the  shifting  of  sandbanks,  and  the  changes  of  currents,  are  able  to  maintain  their 
rank  as  places  of  commerce.  Its  port,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dour,  which  enters 
the  sea  betw^een  steep  cliffs,  offers  the  greatest  facilities  to  vessels  crossing  the 
strait.  Dover  is  the  only  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports  which  has  not  merely  retained  its 
traffic,  but  increased  it,  and  this  is  exclusively  due  to  the  mail-steamers  which 
several  times  daily  place  it  in  communication  with  Calais  and  Ostend.*  Dover 
Harbour  scarcely  suffices  for  the  many  vessels  which  fly  to  it  during  stress  of 
weather,  and  proposals  for  its  enlargement  are  under  discussion.  The  Admiralty 
Pier  is  a  noble  work,  extending  700  feet  into  the  sea.  It  is  composed  of 
enormous  rectangular  blocks,  formed  into  a  wall  rising  perpendicularly  from  the 
sea.  A  vertical  pier  like  this  is  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  waves  lashed  by  a 
storm,  but  the  recoiling  waves  enable  vessels  to  keep  at  a  safe  distance.  A 
powerful  fort  has  been  erected  at  the  termination  of  the  pier ;  for  Dover  is  a 
fortress,  no  less  than  a  place  of  trade.  A  picturesque  castle  occupies  a  command- 
ing site  to  the  north.  It  consists  of  structures  of  many  different  ages,  including 
even  a  Roman  pharos,  or  watch-tower.  Other  heights,  crowned  with  batteries  and 
forts,  command  the  castle.  Only  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Dover,  near 
St.  Margaret's  Bay  and  the  South  Foreland,  preliminary  works,  with  a  view  to  the 
construction  of  a  railway  tunnel  between  France  and  England,  have  been  carried 
out.  It  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  this  great  work  is  capable  of  realisation. 
The  rocks  through  which  the  tunnel  is  to  pass  are  regularly  bedded,  and  without 

*  Over  180,000  passengers  annually  cross  Irom  Dover  to  Calais,  as  compared  with  135,000  who  go 
from  Folkestone  to  Boulogne. 
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"faults."     Will  our  generation,  fully  occupied  in  wars  and  armaments,  leave  the 
honour  of  once  more  joininj?  Kn<j|:land  to  the  continent  to  the  tAVcntieth  century  ? 

Folkestone,  under  the  shelter  of  a  chalky  ran<»e  known  as  the  "  backbone  "  of 
Kent,  poHsesses  advantages  superior  to  those  of  Dover  aS  a  waterinj^-place,  but  ranks 
far  behind  it  an  a  place  of  commerce.  Its  trade  with  ]ioulogne  is,  nevertheless, 
of  considera])le  importance,  and  its  fine  harbour  affords  excellent  acconmiodation 
to  mail-steamers  and  smaller  craft.  Folkestone  was  the  birthplace  of  Ilarvey,  the 
discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  whose  memory  has  been  honoured  by  the 
foundation  of  a  scientific  institution.  Walking  along  the  top  of  the  cliffs  which 
extend  to  the  west  of  Folkestone,  wo  puss  the  pretty  village  of  Sandgnte  and 

Fig.  103.— Dover. 
Scale  1  :  110,000. 
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ShorncUjfe  camp,  and  reach  Hythe,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Hythe  signifies 
"  port,"  but  the  old  town  is  now  separated  by  a  waste  of  shingles  from  the  sea,  and 
its  commerce  has  passed  over  to  its  neighbour,  Folkestone.  Hythe  is  the  seat  of 
a  School  of  Musketry,  and  the  low  coast  westward  is  thickly  studded  with  rifle- 
butts.  The  Royal  Military  Canal  extends  from  Hythe  to  Rye,  in  Sussex,  and 
bounds  the  Romney  Marsh,  famous  for  its  sheep,  on  the  landward  side.  The 
principal  town  in  this  tract  of  rich  meadow  land  is  Neic  Romney,  one  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  though  now  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  from  the  sea.  Lydd  and 
Dymchurch  are  mere  villages,  interesting  on  account  of  their  antiquity.  There 
now  only  remains  to  be  mentioned  the  ancient  municipal  borough  of  Tenterden,  in 
a  fertile  district  on  a  tributary  of  the  Rother. 
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Essex  is  a  maritime  county,  separated  from  Kent  by  the  Thames  and  its 
estuary,  from  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire  by  the  rivers  Lea  and  Stort,  and  from 
Suffolk  by  the  Stour.  Of  the  rivers  which  drain  the  interior  of  the  county, 
the  Roding  flows  into  the  Thames,  whilst  the  Crouch,  Black  water,  and  Colne 
are  directly  tributary  to  the  German  Ocean.  These  latter  expand  into  wide 
estuaries,  forming  convenient  harbours,  and  are  famous  for  the  breeding  of 
oysters.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  for  the  most  part  undulating.  A  small 
tract  of  chalk  occurs  in  the  north-west,  but  loum  and  clay  predominate,  and 
form  gentle  slopes.  The  coast  is  much  indented  and  broken  up  into  flat 
islands.  It  is  fringed  by  marshes  protected  by  sea-walls  and  drainage  works. 
Most  of  the  ancient  forests  have  been  extirpated,  and  it  is  only  quite  recently 
that  the  most  picturesque  amongst  them,  that  of  Epping,  narrowly  escaped 
destruction  through  the  public-spirited  action  of  the  Corporation  of  London. 
Agriculture  constitutes  the  chief  occupation,  the  requirements  of  the  metro- 
politan markets  largely  influencing  its  character.  Manufactures,  particularly 
of  baize,  wore  formerly  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale,  but  are  now  of  small 
importance.  The  fisheries,  however,  together  with  the  breeding  and  feeding  of 
oysters,  constitute  one  of  the  sources  of  wealth. 

West  Ham,  which  includes  Stratford  and  other  places  near  the  river  Ijcu,  in 
the  south-western  corner  of  the  county,  is,  properly  speaking,  an  eastern  suburb 
of  the  metropolis,  where  numerous  industries,  some  of  them  not  of  the  most 
savoury  nature,  are  carried  on.  The  Royal  Victoria  and  Albert  Docks  here 
extend  for  nearly  3  miles  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames,  between  the 
Lea  and  North  Woolwich,  and  near  them  are  iron  works,  ship-yards,  and  chemical 
works.  Stratford  has  extensive  railway  works,  oil  and  grease  works,  gutta  percha 
factories,  and  distilleries.  Plaistotv  is  noted  for  its  market  gardens.  Walthamstotc, 
a  short  distance  to  the  north,  and  on  the  western  edge  of  Epping  Forest,  early 
became  a  favourite  residence  with  opulent  citizens,  and  has  still  many  quaint  old- 
fashioned  mansions  embowered  in  trees.  Waltham,  on  the  Lea,  is  famed  for  the 
remains  of  its  ancient  abbey.  An  old  bridge  connects  that  part  of  the  parish 
which  lies  in  Essex  with  "Waltham  Cross,  in  Hertfordshire,  named  from  one  of  the 
crosses  erected  to  mark  the  resting-places  of  Queen  Eleanor's  body.  The  Govern- 
ment gunpowder-mills  are  built  above  Waltham  Abbey,  on  a  branch  of  the  Lea. 
They  cover  an  area  of  160  ac.es,  and  the  various  buildings  are  separated  by 
meadows  and  woods,  as  a  safeguard  against  accidents.  Harlow,  now  a  quiet  market 
town  on  the  Stort,  a  tributary  of  the  Lea,  formerly  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  silk. 

Epping  Forest,  which  lies  between  the  Lea  and  the  Upper  Roding,  is  named 
after  a  pleasant  market  town,  the  vicinity  of  which  is  famed  for  its  dairy  farms. 
Descending  the  Roding,  we  pass  Chipping  Ongar,  Wanstcad,  Ilford,  and  Barking, 
where  are  the  remains  of  a  Cistercian  abbey,  not  far  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Romford,  on  the  Rom,  which  enters  the  Thames  lower  down,  is  well  known 
for  its  brewery.  The  ancient  town  of  Brentwood  lies  to  the  east  of  it,  in  the 
midst  of  fine  scenery.  Its  old  Elizabethan  assize-house  is  at  present  in  the 
occupation  of  a  butcher.  There  is  a  grammar  school,  founded  in  1557. 
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Thvvv  arc  no  towns  of  note  uloti^  the  Kssox  bank  of  the  Thames.  Jinnihnm, 
on  the  river  Iiij;ri'l)oiirno,  about  a  niiU*  from  it,  is  the  heart  of  u  fertile  murket- 
gardoniufj:  distriet.  It  has  an  early  Norman  eliiirch.  Piirffrct  is  merely  a  small 
village,  with  lime  and  chalk  (juarries,  und  a  (lovernment  powder  mapi/ine. 
Tilhui'jf,  opposite  (jravesend,  with  its  old  fort,  has  already  been  referred  to.  T/kihuh 
Ildi'iii,  joined  to  London  by  a  railway,  has  r.oi,  uequirtxl  the  hoped-for  importance, 
since  fori-ij^n  cattle  are  now  obliged  to  bo  landed  at  Doptford  ;  and  only  Southend, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  has  made  any  projjfress  as  a  waterinj^-placo.  At 
ShnchurifiieHH,  -S  miles  to  the  east  of  it,  u  Royal  School  of  Gunnery  for  artillery 
practice  has  been  established. 

The  only  towns  on  the  Crouch  are  Bilkricai/,  a  pretty  market  town,  und 
Btinihain,  which  engages  in  fishing  und  oyster-breeding,  on  the  estuury  of  the 
river. 

The  Blackwutor  rises  m  the  north-western  part  of  the  county,  and  flows 
past  Braintree,  Coggeshall,  Kelvedon,  und  Withum  to  Muldon,  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Chelraer.  Jirdiufrcc  is  an  old  town,  with  nurrow  streets  and  muny  timbered 
houses.  The  manufacture  of  crape  and  silk  is  still  extensively  carried  on  there, 
und  in  the  adjoining  village  of  Bocking.  Cof/geahatl  has  manufactories  of  silk, 
plush,  and  velvets.  The  remains  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  founded  here  by  King 
Stephen  in  1142  are  scanty.  Near  Kekedon  is  Tiptree  Hull,  Mr.  Mechi's 
experimental  farm,  which  attracts  strangers  from  every  part  of  the  world.  Maldon 
occupies  a  steep  eminence  by  the  river  Chelmer.  Its  port  is  accessible  to  vessels  of 
200  tons  burden,  und  a  brisk  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  through  it.  Maldon  is  u 
very  ancient  town,  and  amongst  its  buildings  are  a  church  of  the  thirteenth 
century  with  a  triangular  tower,  and  a  town-hall  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
Malting,  brewing,  and  salt-making  are  carried  on.  Near  the  town  ore  the  remains 
of  Billeigh  Abbey,  and  below  it,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bluckwater,  is  the  village  of 
Bmdiccll,  the  site  of  the  Roman  Othona. 

Chelimford,  the  county  town,  strnrls  at  the  junction  of  the  navigable  Chelmer 
with  the  Cann.  St.  Mary's  Church,  partly  dating  back  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  free  school  endowed  by  Edward  VI.,  the  museum  and  shire-hall,  are  the 
most  interesting  buildings.  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  whose  statue  stands  in  front 
of  the  shire-hall,  was  a  native  of  Chelmsford.  Agricultural  machinery  is  made, 
and  the  trade  in  corn  is  of  importance.  Great  Duninotc  and  Thaxted  are  market 
towns  on  the  Upper  Chelmer,  and  both  have  interesting  old  churches. 

Colchester,  on  the  Colne,  8  miles  above  its  mouth  at  Brightlingsea,  is 
the  largest  town  in  Essex,  and  occupies  the  site  of  Colonia  Camehdunum,  the 
first  Roman  colony  in  Great  Britain.  Ample  remains  of  Roman  times  still 
exist  in  the  town  wall ;  whilst  the  keep  of  the  old  Norman  castle,  double 
the  size  of  the  AVhite  Tower  of  London,  the  ruins  of  St.  Botolph's  Priory 
Church,  and  St.  John's  Abbey  Gate,  the  last  relic  of  a  Benedictine  monastery 
founded  in  1096,  adequately  represent  the  Middle  Ages.  The  museum  in  the 
chapel  of  the  castle  is  rich  in  Roman  and  other  antiquities.  The  Port  or 
"  Hythe  "  of  Colchester  is  too  shallow  to  admit  the  huge  vessels  in  which  moat 
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of  the  world's  commerce  is  carried  on  now,  and  tlio  muritime  trade  is  constujucntly 
not  of  very  great  importance;  nor  is  the  silk  iiidustry  in  a  floutishing  cmidition. 
The  ci'lebrated  Colchestpr  oystJus  arc  taken  in  the  Coliu',  and  fattened  on 
"layings"  nt  Wivenhoe  and  Jkightlingsea,  or  carried  to  the  oynter  parks  of 
Ostend.     JlaMnitl,  on  the  Upper  Colne,  lias  silk  and  cra|Mi  mills. 

Sailing  along  the  coast,  we  pass  Citivlon  and    WaHon-oii-thi'-Xazi',  two  small 
watering-places,  and  reach  tlie  ancient  seaport  and  borough  of  JInnrir/t,  built  in  a 

Fig.  104.— Hauwich  and  Ihhwich  and  tiikiu  Khtiahiks. 
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commanding  position  at  the  confluence  of  the  Stour  and  the  Orwell.  The  harbour  of 
Harwich  is  the  best  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  and  during  the  wars  with  the 
Dutch  it  played  a  prominent  part.  Through  the  establishment  of  a  regular  line 
of  steamers,  which  connect  it  with  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  it  has  recently 
acquired  importance  as  a  place  of  commerce.  Landguard  Fort  and  several 
batteries  defend  its  approaches.  Dovercourt  is  a  pleasant  watering-place  a  short 
distance  above  Harwich.  Manningtrea,  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Stour, 
carries  on  some  trade  in  malt. 
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CHAPTEll  VII. 


EAST  AXfiUA. 

(SVFl'OI.K    ANn    XoHFuLK.) 

Gknf.ral  Fkatikks. 

HE  two  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suftolk  form  a  distinct  geographical 
region,  extending  along  the  shore  of  the  German  Ocean,  from  the 
shallow  bay  known  as  the  Wash  as  far  as  the  estuary  of  the 
Stour.  Originally  these  counties  were  conquered  and  settled  by 
the  Angles,  and,  together  with  Cambridgeshire,  they  formed  the 
kingdom  of  Eust  Anglia,  which  submitted  in  S'2''^  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  King 
of  Wossex,  but  was  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards  governed  by  its  own  kings 
or  ealdormen.  Subsequently  many  Danes  settled  in  the  country,  which  was 
included  in  the  "  Danelagh." 

In  East  AN(iMA  we  meet  with  no  elevations  deserving  even  the  name  of  hills. 
The  bulk  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  chalky  downs,  known  as  the  East  Anglian 
Heights,  and  forming  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  range  of  chalk  which 
traverses  the  whole  of  England  from  Dorsetshire  to  the  Hunstanton  cliffs,  on  the 
Wash.  Towards  the  west  these  heights  form  an  escarpment  of  some  boldness,  but 
in  the  east  they  subside  gradually,  and  on  approaching  the  coast  sink  under 
tertiary  beds  of  London  clay  and  crag. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Orwell,  the  Deben,  the  Aide,  the  Yare,  and  the 
Waveney.  The  two  latter  flow  into  Breydon  Water,  a  shallow  lake  4  miles  in 
length,  from  which  the  luiited  stream  is  discharge^  into  the  North  Sea  at  Great 
Yarmouth.  Formerly  the  Waveney  had  a  natural  outfall  farther  south,  through 
Lake  Lothing,  near  Lowestoft ;  but  a  bar  of  shingle  and  sand  having  formed  at  its 
mouth,  it  became  necessary  to  construct  a  canal  in  order  to  afford  vessels  direct 
access  to  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  The  western  portion  of  the  country  is 
drained  by  the  Ouse  and  its  tributaries. 

In  no  other  part  of  England  do  we  meet  with  so  many  marks  of  geological 
agencies  as  in  East  Anglia.  At  one  period  the  Yare  and  "Waveney  expanded  into 
a  wide  arm  of  the  sea,  whilst  now  they  traverse  broad  plains  abounding  in  marshy 
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flutH,  hwully  known  as  "  bnmds  "  or  "mutoh."     This  gain  iijion  tho  (wri  app<>ur(i, 
however,  to  have  bfoii  nuiri'  than  countcrhahtnced  by  htsHos  miticrt'd  along  \mv\H  of 
rhe  coaMt  where  the  Hca,  lor  centurien  past,  has  been  encroacliiiig  upon  the  land. 
The  climate  of  Kust  Aiigliu  is  colder,  and  the  rainfall  Icnh  tlian  in  the  remainder 


Kg.  106.— Ohiat  Yahmihth  and  LowcsTorr. 
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of  England  ;  but  the  soil  is  nevertheless  productive,  and  agriculture  is  carried  on 
with  remarkable  success,  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  being  under  cultivation. 
Wheat  and  barley  are  the  principal  crops  grown.  The  manufactures  established  by 
Flemish  and  Huguenot  refugees  were  of  considerable  importance  formerly,  but  they 
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hiivo  imw  (It'clincd.  Tim  tiHlM'ru'H,  howovcr,  hiill  yit-Ul  u  <'(iiii«i(l('rnl»l(i  iwi'iiiic, 
uitfwilhHliiii(liu>^  tliiit  Vanitoiitli  in  ii«t  loii^rr  the  fi'iitro  of  tlio  luTriinr  trtulo, 
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ToroouvriiY. 

Si'KKoi.K,  tlic  country  of  the  "South  Folk,"  jm  hounded  on  tho  )uth  l)y  the 
Stour,  which  Mt'puruteM  it  t'n)m  Khwx,  and  on  tho  north  hy  the  Wuveiioy,  which 
«livi(K'»  it  from  Norfoli<,  and  extends  from  the  Uerman  Ocean  in  the  oast  to  the 
luwlaiidH  of  f'amhri<ij,'eHhir(<  in  tlie  went.  ItH  principal  riverH  flow  to  the  German 
Ocean,  hut  the  wcMtern  portion  of  the  county  iH  drained  by  the  liark,  which  in 
triluitary  to  the  ( )uKe. 

lion  rliill  and  (Vmr  are  small  market  towns  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Stour.  Moth  enjyajije  in  silk  and  coir  woavinj^,  and  (^'lure  posHONses,  moreover,  the 
ruiiiisof  an  ancient  Norman  Mtronjifhtdd,  and  of  ti  priory  of  Auj,'UHtinc  friars  founded 
in  r^lH  by  (me  of  the  Kurls  of  (JIaro.  At  Siidhui'if  the  Stour  becomes  nuvigublo 
for  barjj;eH.  This  town  was  one  of  the  first  in  which  Flemish  weavers  established 
themselves,  and  tlie  manufacture  of  silk  and  crape  still  gives  employment  to  many 
of  its  inhabitants.  Thomas  Gainsborough,  the  artist,  was  born  here.  llmlkUjh,  on 
the  IJrett,  an  affluent  of  the  Stour,  was  one  of  the  ancient  centres  of  the  woollen 
trade,  and  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Kersey  and  iiindscy  arc  supposed  to  have 
given  their  names  to  certain  well-known  fabrics. 

Ipxiricli,  the  capital  town  of  the  county,  stands  ut  the  head  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Orwell,  and  its  docks  uro  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  1/3  feet  of  water.  It 
is  a  picturesque  place,  with  fourteen  churches  and  several  interesting  old  buildings. 
It  was  distinguished  at  one  time  for  its  linen  trade,  and  is  still  a  busy  place, 
witli  famous  works  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  and  other 
industrial  establishments.  Its  coasting  trade  is  very  considerable.  StowmorkH 
is  a  thriving  town  near  the  head  of  the  Gipping,  which  enters  the  estuary  of  the 
Orwell.     It  has  a  gun-cotton  factory. 

Woodbt'idyc,  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Deben,  occupies  a  position  analogous 
to  that  of  Ipswich,  but  is  a  place  of  very  inferior  importance,  though  enjoying 
a  great  reputation  amongst  horse-breeders.  Travelling  northward  along  the  coast, 
we  pass  Ot'fonl,  with  the  remains  of  a  famous  old  castle,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Aide, 
at  the  back  of  Orford  Ness ;  Aldehnnjh,  or  Ahlborough,  a  small  seaport  and  fishing 
station,  the  birthplace  of  Crabbe,  the  poet;  Dunwich,  a  place  of  importance 
formerly,  but  now  merely  a  small  watering-place;  and  South irold,  noted  for  its 
mild  climate.  In  South  wold  or  Sole  Bay  was  fought  in  1672  a  great  naval  battle 
between  the  allied  English  and  French  fleets  and  the  Dutch. 

Loursfo/t  is  picturesquely  seated  upon  an  eminence  to  the  north  of  the  canal 
which  joins  Lake  Lothing  and  the  Wuveney  to  the  sea.  It  is  a  curious  old  place, 
with  narrow  streets,  or  "  scores,"  and  gardens  sloping  down  to  the  *'  Denes,"  a 
deserted  tract  of  shingle  intervening  between  the  cliffs  and  the  sea.  New 
Lowestoft,  one  of  the  most  cheerful  watering-places  of  England,  lies  to  the  south 
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of  thf  harliuur.  i'ur  it«  proNpfrity  liOWCNtoft  in  a!i,i()!»t  txcluHivilv  <lrpfiitlriit 
upon  mMinid*'  viNiUirn  and  ilis  ln'iriiig  fiKhtTy,  which  miploys  -i'ti)  boats.  lin 
harl)oiir  in  I'ornird  by  two  viiat  pitTM,  and  a  cuniil ''oiinortn  it  with  [jakc  hothing, 
wliich  thuH  couHtitutfM  an  innt-r  harbour.  lUtrlm  and  JiiKiijai/  aro  townn  plraNantly 
Hcatt'd  upon  tho  navigable  Wavcnoy.  Thoy  both  niriy  on  a  lirisk  trade  in  itirri, 
and  Itiingay  *>ngagi>N,  niori<oviT,  in  tho  nilk  trado  and  in  book-printing. 

//»///  at,  Eiliiiiniils,  tho  capital  ol  WoMlorn  Siitrulk,  oc*  iipicN  a  ploiiNant  poHition 
noai-  tho  head  of  thit  rivor  Lark,  and  is  t'aniod  lor  its  Milubrity.  It  aoqiiirod  I'anio 
and  woalth  as  the  roMting-placu  of  St.  K«lmund,  King  of  Kant  Anglia,  who  wasNlain 
bv  the  Dunes  about  the  year  870.  It«  abbov  be(!anu)  one  of  the  woalthiost  ami 
nioHt  i>oworfiil  in  England,  and  its  roniuins,  including  a  great  Norman  towor  built  in 
l()!H),  are  ovo!i  now  of  groat  intorost.  Hut  though  Jlury  has  oeaNod  to  bo  tho  j^ioat 
religious  centre  of  Kustern  Knghtnd,  and  woalth  is  no  longer  pourod  in  its  lap  by 

Fig.  100.— Nduman  Towku  and  Ahhkv  :   Hi  uv  St.  Kumindh. 


crowds  of  pilgrims,  it  is  still  a  prosperous  place,  carrying  on  a  large  trade  in  com, 
brewing  an  excellent  ale,  and  manufacturing  agricultural  machinery.  Ivkworth, 
in  its  neighbourhood,  is  a  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Bristol,  and,  standing  on  high 
ground,  it  forms  a  conspicuous  landmark. 

Thetford,  on  the  Little  Ouse,  to  the  north  of  Bury,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
settlements  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  was  a  chief  residence  of  the  East- Anglian 
kings.  Jn  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  is  said  to  have  contained  twenty  churches 
and  eight  monasteries,  and  the  colossal  earthworks  which  cover  the  "  Mount,"  or 
"  Castle  Hill,"  bear  witness  to  its  fonner  importance.  It  has  settled  down  now 
into  a  quiet  market-place,  depending  upon  the  neighbouring  farmers  for  its  existence. 

Neinnarket,  on  the  western  border  of  the  county,  and  partly  in  Cambridgeshire, 
is  famous  as  the  "  metropolis  of  the  turf,"  and  the  virtual  head-quarters  of  the 
Jockey  Club.     Newmarket  Heath,  the  site  of  the  racecourse,  lies  to  the  west  of 
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the  town.  Seven  meetings  take  place  annually — the  Craven,  on  Easter  Monday, 
and  the  Houghton  on  the  3rd  of  October,  being  the  most  famous.  There  are 
numerous  stables  belonging  to  trainers  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  about  400 
horses  are  kept  in  them  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

NoRFOi-K,  the  country  of  the  "  North  Folk,"  is  occupied  for  the  greater  part  by 
the  East  Anglian  heights,  and  most  of  its  rivers  wend  their  way  eastward  to  the 
Ware,  and,  having  been  gathered  in  Breydon  Water,  are  discharged  into  the 
German  Ocean  at  Great  Yarmouth.  The  western  portion  of  the  county,  however, 
forms  part  of  the  district  of  the  Fens,  and  is  drained  by  the  sluggish  Ouse. 

Norwich,  the  capital,  is  seated  on  the  river  Wensum,  the  chief  feeder  of  the 
Yare,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  of  England.     The  Norman  keep  of 


Fig.  107.— Norwich  Cathedrai.. 
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tne  castle,  towering  over  a  lofty  mound,  forms  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
town.  It  is  used  now  as  a  gaol.  Near  it  stands  the  modern  shire-hall,  and  at 
its  foot  an  extensive  oattle  market.  The  cathedral,  in  the  main  a  Norman  edifice, 
the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1096,  stands  on  the  low  ground  near  the  river, 
which  is  here  spann<  d  by  a  venerable  bridge  constructed  in  1395.  In  addition, 
there  are  numerous  churches  dating  back  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  to  a 
stranger  rot  dbttrred  by  the  intricacy  of  its  streets,  Norwich  presents  many 
other  buildings  full  of  interest.  Foremost  amongst  these  are  the  Guildhall  in  the 
market-place,  St.  Andrew's  Hall  in  an  old  monasterj',  the  Bishop's  palace  within 
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the  cathedral  precincts,  and  a  grammar  school  lodged  in  an  ancient  '  harnel-house. 
There  are  also  fragments  of  the  old  walls  and  gates.  The  town  possesses  a  public 
library  of  40,000  volumes,  a  museum,  and  a  Literary  Institution.  Placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  fruitful  agricultural  district,  famous  for  its  cattle  and  the  beauty  of  its 
horses,  it  is  only  natural  that  Norwich  should  have  become  a  great  mart  of 
agricultural  produce ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  manufacturing  town  of  no 
mean  importance,  although  in  this  respect  it  is  now  merely  the  shadow  of  its 


Fig.  108. — NoKWicH. 
Ifnm  the  Ordnance  Hap.    Scale  1 :  30,643. 
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former  self.  In  the  sixteenth  century  about  four  thousand  Flemings,  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  settled  in  Norwich  and  introduced  the 
woollen  trade.  These  were  subsequently  joined  by  French  Huguenots  skilled  in 
making  brocades  and  velvets  as  well  as  clocks  and  watches.  In  Defoe's  time  the 
city  and  its  neighbourhood  employed  120,000  workmen  in  its  woollen  and  silk 
manufactures.  In  the  present  day  the  staple  trade  of  Norwich  is  boot  and  shoe- 
making.  Besides  tiiis  the  manufacture  of  borabasins,  crapes,  camlets,  and  other 
fabrics  of  worsted,  mohair,  and  silk,  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  oil-cake  factories 
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and   mustard  works.     The  river  below  tlie   town  has  been   made  navigable  for 
vessels  drawing  10  feet  of  water,  but  Great  Yarmouth  is  virtually  its  seaport. 

One  of  the  decayed  seats  of  the  linen  and  woollen  industry  is  Ai/kham,  10 
miles  to  the  north  of  Norwich,  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Bure,  a  cheerful 
town  in  a  well-wooded  country,  known  as  the  "  Garden  of  Norfolk."  Near  it 
are  the  villages  of  North  Walnham  and  Worstvml,  the  latter  notable  as  the  place 
where  Flemings  first  manufactured  the  fabric  known  as  worsted.  East  Dcre/iam 
and  Wymoudhdin  are  towns  to  the  west  of  Norwich,  the  former  a  ilourish- 
ing  place  surrounded  by  market  gardens  and  orchards,  the  latter  of  no  note 
since  the  dissolution  of  the  Benedictine  priory  around  which  it  grew  up.  The 
poet  Cowper  lies  buried  in  the  fine  old  parish  church  of  East  Dereham.  Dm,  on 
the  Waveney,  is  a  quaint  old  market  town  with  a  remarkable  church. 

We  have  stated  above  that  the  great  rivers  of  Norfolk  converge  upon  Brey- 
don  Water,  and  thus  Ore(d  Yarmouth,  which  occupies  a  flat  tongue  of  land  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yare,  possesses  considerable  advantages  for  carrying  on  an  extensive 
commerce.  The  town  consists  of  two  portions — the  old  town,  which  faces  the 
Yare,  and  the  modern  town,  opening  on  the  Marine  Parade.  A  quay,  planted 
with  lime-trees  and  lined  with  curious  old  houses,  extends  for  nearly  a  mile  along 
the  river,  and  terminates  in  the  south  with  the  Nelson  Column,  a  Doric  pillar  144 
feet  in  height,  and  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Britannia.  This  is  the  busy  part  of 
the  town,  whilst  the  Parade,  with  its  two  piers,  is  the  chief  place  of  resort  for  the 
numerous  excursionists  who  visit  the  town  during  the  summer  months.  But  it 
is  neither  as  a  watering-place  nor  as  a  commercial  port  that  Yarmouth  prospers 
most,  for  its  wealth  depends  upon  its  herring  and  mackerel  fisheries,  which  employ 
a  large  part  of  the  population.  As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  and  long  before 
Beukelszoon's  alleged  invention,  the  fishermen  of  Yarmouth  knew  how  to  cure  the 
herrings  they  caught.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  claim  to  be  descended  from  a 
Danish  colony  which  established  itself  on  this  coast  soon  after  the  Saxon 
conquest.  Many  words  of  Scandinavian  origin  are  preserved  in  the  local  dialect. 
Thus  the  navigable  channels  between  the  banks  which  skirt  the  coast  are  known 
as  "  Gats,"  as  on  the  coast  of  Denmark.  Yarmouth  Heads,  which  are  protected  by 
these  sand-banks  from  the  fury  of  the  North  Sea,  present  the  only  secure  anchorage 
between  the  Humber  and  the  Thames,  and  whole  fleets  of  colliers  and  coasting 
vessels  may  sometimes  be  seen  riding  there. 

Cromrr  is  a  pretty  fishing  and  watering  place  on  the  north  coast  of  Norfolk, 
which  here  forms  cliffs  nearly  200  feet  in  height.  Its  vicinity  furnishes  ample 
proof  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  cliffs  are  being  undermined  by  the  sea,  for 
landslips  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction.  Ck;/,  or  Clei/ton-next-fhe-Sea,  to  ihe 
west  of  Cromer,  is  a  small  seaport  in  an  uninteresting  flat  country.  Wells-next' 
the- Sen,  on  a  small  creek  which  forms  an  indifferent  harbour,  carries  on  some 
trade  in  corn,  coals,  timber,  and  salt.  Near  it  is  Holkham  Hall,  the  magnificent 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  It  has  a  memorial  column  erected  to  Mr.  Coke, 
who  was  deservedly  honoured  for  the  agricultural  improvements  he  introduced, 
and  was  created  Earl  of  Leicester  in  1837. 
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Kiug*H  Li/iin  is  the  principal  town  in  that  part  of  the  county  which  is  drained  by 
the  river  Ouse,  In  former  times  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and 
carried  on  a  great  trade  with  Flanders,  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  the  Baltic  ports ; 
but  its  commerce  fled  when  its  harbour  became  silted  up.  Recently,  however,  _ 
a  navigable  "channel  has  been  constructed  through  the  mud  and  sand-banks 
which  intervene  between  the  town  and  the  "  deeps "  of  the  Wash,  and  vessels 
of  300  tons  can  now  enter  the  Alexandra  Docks  with  every  high  tide.  Flax- 
dressing  and  machine-making  are  carried  on  in  the  town,  and  sand,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  is  enumerated  amongst  the  articles  of  export.  There  are 
several  quaint  old  buildings,  including  a  Guildhall,  and  a  custom-house  "  that  might 
have  been  bodily  imported  from  Flanders  ;  "  and  one  of  the  ancient  town  gates 
still  remains.  Sandriiighatn,  a  country  seat  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  lies  about  8 
miles  to  the  north  of  Lynn.  Downham  Market,  on  the  Ouse  above  Lynn,  carries 
on  a  brisk  trade  in  butter.  Sicaffham,  in  the  upland  to  the  east  of  the  Ouse,  is  a 
well-built  market  town.  Cadle  Acre,  with  the  picturesque  remains  of  a  priory, 
lies  about  4  miles  to  the  north  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  BASTN  OF  THE  WASH. 

(BbDFORDSHIRE,  CaMBBIDOESHIUR,   Hl'KTlNODONSHlUB,  NoBTHAMl>TONSIIIRE,  RUTLAND,  LiNCOLNSUIBB.) 

General  Features 

^  HESE  are  the  English  Netherlands,  and  one  of  the  districts  even 
bears  the  name  of  Holland — and  that  with  perfect  justice.  The 
aspect  of  the  two  countries  is  precisely  the  same.  As  in  Holland, 
so  in  the  district  of  the  Fens,  the  country  forms  a  perfect  level, 
and  a  traveller  sees  trees,  houses,  windmills,  and  other  elevated 
objects  rise  gradually  above  the  horizon,  like  ships  on  the  ocean.  The  country  of 
the  Fens  occupies  an  area  of  nearly  1,200  square  miles,  and  it  is  intersected  by 
innumerable  artificial  water  channels — some  of  them  broad  like  rivers,  and  capable 
of  bearing  large  vessels,  others  mere  drains,  whose  direction  is  indicated  from  afar 
by  a  fringe  of  reeds.  The  waters  would  flood  nearly  the  whole  of  this  region  if 
artificial  means  were  not  employed  to  get  rid  of  the  excess.  The  coast,  the  rivers, 
and  the  canals  are  lined  by  embank"  -»iits,  which  prevent  the  water  from  invading 
the  adjoining  fields  and  meadows.  Trees  are  scarce ;  only  willows  are  reflected  in 
the  sluggish  waters,  and  here  and  there  clumps  of  verdure  surround  the  isolated 
homesteads.  The  soil  of  English  Holi&ad  is  also  the  same  as  that  of  the  Nether- 
lands. In  a  few  localities  clayey  soil  of  exceeding  fertility  slightly  rises  above 
the  surrounding  plain,  and  here  the  most  ancient  villages  of  the  country  are 
found.  As  a  rule,  the  soil  consists  of  peat,  which  has  gradually  been  trans- 
formed by  cultivation.  The  district  of  the  Fens  lies,  moreover,  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  greater  part  of  veritable  Holland.  It  has  been  raised  by  warp- 
ing, and  as  there  are  no  "  polders  "  whose  level  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  sea, 
the  danger  from  inundation  is  very  much  less.  In  1613,  however,  several  villages 
were  overwhelmed  by  a  ilood,  and  an  extensive  tract  of  product)  ve  land  converted 
temporarily  into  a  marsh,  but  since  that  time  the  sea  has  not  again  broken  through 
the  embankments  which  form  its  bounds.  The  rainfall  is  less  considerable  than  in 
the  Netherlands,*  and  the  floods  of  the  small  rivers  which  intersect  the  lowlands 


*  Average  rainfall  in  the  basin  of  the  Wash 
n  )i        Holland     .        . 
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bordering  upon  tho  Wush  ure  consequently  not  ut  all  coinpuruble  to  those  of  the 
Mouse  or  Rhine.  Hence  tho  inhubitunts  of  the  country  of  tho  Fens  have  not 
recently  been  called  upon  to  contest  with  the  elements  the  possession  of  the  soil 
which  bears  their  habitations. 

The  geological  history  of  the  two  countries  is  the  same,  for  the  sea  has  struggled 
for  the  possession  of  both.  Near  Peterborough,  at  a  distance  of  25  miles  from 
the  actual  coast,  oysters  and  molluscs  have  been  found  in  large  quantities,  mingled 
with  fresh-water  shells.  In  Whittlesea  Mere,  now  drained,  the  bones  of  seals 
have  been  discovered  by  the  side  of  those  of  other  animals,  and  at  Waterbeuch, 


Pig.  109.— The  Wash. 
Scale  1  :  240.000. 
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within  10  miles  of  Cambridge,  the  remains  of  a  whale  have  been  unearthed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ^^  hole  of  this  district  of  the  Fens  was  formerly 
covered  by  the  sea,  and  formed  a  huge  luarine  estuary.*  But  at  the  glacial  epoch 
the  country  had  already  emerged,  for  everywhere  beneath  the  recent  alluvial  deposits 
we  meet  with  gravels  and  boulder  clay,  and  at  that  time  a  broad  plain  probably 
united  England  to  the  continent.!  Even  after  the  glacial  epoch,  when  oscillation 
of  the  soil  and  erosive  action  of  the  sea  had  completely  changed  the  face  of  the 
country,  the  district  of  the  Fens  yet  retained  a  sufficient  elevation  to  become  the 

•  l^'vans,  "  Ancient  Stone  Implemonts  of  Great  Britain." 

t  ttntnaay,  "  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britain." 
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residence  of  human  beings.  This  is  proved  by  the  flint  weapons  und  implements 
which,  together  with  fresh-water  shells  und  the  bones  of  oxen  und  mammoths,  have 
been  discovered  on  the  river  terrace^  along  the  Ouse. 

The  peat  of  the  Fens  in  several  places  attains  u  thickness  of  10  feet.  As  in 
the  peat  of  the  Netherlands,  there  are  embedded  in  it  the  remains  of  ancient 
forests,  the  bones  of  wild  boars,  stags,  und  beavers,  and  more  rarely  weapons 
and  boats  which  belonged  perhaps  to  the  ancient  Britons.  It  has  been  noticed  that 
the  most  elevated  peat  yields  oak,  whilst  taat  nearer  the  sea  conceals  only  ancient 
forests  of  fir.*  In  proportion  as  the  soil  subsides  these  buried  trunks  of  trees 
come  to  be  nearer  the  surface,  just  as  in  Holland,  and  very  frequently  the  plough- 
share strikes  against  them.  There  are  localities  where  the  wood  recovered  from 
the  Y'ut  suffices  for  the  construction  offences. 

The  embankment  and  reclumation  of  these  lowlands  were  begun  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  An  old  embankment,  traces  of  which  are  still  visible 
a  few  miles  from  the  actual  coast-line,  connects  all  those  towns  which  are  known 
to  have  been  Roman  static  is.  The  Normans  raised  powerful  dykes  along  the 
river  Welland  for  the  protection  of  the  adjoin 'ug  flats,  but  the  drainage  works  on  a 
really  large  scale  date  back  no  further  thcin  the  seventeenth  century,  and  were 
carried  out  by  a  company  formed  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford.  It  is  from  this  circum- 
stance that  a  large  portion  of  the  Fen  country  is  known  as  the  Bedford  Level.  Later 
on  Dutchmen,  taken  prisoners  in  a  naval  battle  fought  in  1652,  were  employed  in 
the  construction  of  canals  au<i  dykes,  and  th.e  lessons  then  conveyed  proved  very 
profitable.  Not  a  decade  uas  passed  since  without  the  extent  of  cultivable  land 
having  been  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  sea.  A  line  drawn  through  the  ancient 
towns  of  Wainfleet,  Boston,  Spalding,  Wisbeach,  and  King's  Lynn  approximately 
marks  the  direction  of  the  coast  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  towns  named  have 
travelled  inland,  as  it  were,  ever  since,  and  new  dykes  and  embankments  are  for 
ever  encroaching  upon  the  bay  of  the  Wash.  Propositions  have  even  been  made 
for  blotting  out  that  indenture  of  the  sea  altogether.  Natural  obstacles  would  not 
prevent  such  a  work  from  being  carried  to  a  happy  conclusion,  for  the  Wash  is 
encumbered  with  banks  of  sand  and  mud,  which  would  assist  such  an  embank- 
ment. Many  of  the  towns,  villages,  and  homesteads  whose  names  terminate 
iii  "  beach,"  "  sea,"  "  mere,"  or  "  ey,"  proving  that  formerly  they  were  close  to  the 
sea,  and  even  on  islands  in  the  midst  of  it,  now  lie  5,  10,  or  even  30  miles 
inland,  and  a  few  shallow  meres  are  all  that  remain  of  an  estuary  which  at 
one  time  extemltid  inLiud  as  far  as  the  Cam,  Huntingdon,  Peterborough,  and 
Lincoln. 

The  islands  vliich  rose  in  the  midst  of  this  estuary  were  formerly  of  great 
historical  importance,  for  they  proved  uii  asylum  to  the  persecuted  of  every  race. 
Quaking  bogs  and  marshes  enabled  Ditmurschers,  Frieslanders,  and  Batavians  to 
maintain  their  independence  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  similarly  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Fen  country,  too,  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  throw  ofi"  the  yoke  of  their 

k 

•  John  Algernon  Clarke,  "  On  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens  "  {Journal  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  vol.  viii.). 
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masters.  They  might  have  finally  succeeded  in  this  had  their  half-drowned 
lands  been  more  extensive,  and  the  facilities  for  communicating  witli  the  continent 
greater.  When  the  Saxons  invaded  England  the  people  of  the  Fens  fled  to  the 
islands  of  Ely,  Rams-ey,  Thorn-ey,  and  others,  and  for  a  considerable  time  they 
resisted  successfully.  At  a  later  date  the  Saxons  and  Angles  established  their 
"  Camp  of  Refuge  "  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Ilereward  they 
repeatedly  routed  their  Norman  oppressors,  until  the  t  ■  ichery  of  the  ecclesiastics 
of  Ely  put  an  end  to  their  resistance.*     But  the  spirit  of  independence  in  the 

Fig.  110.— The  Fens  op  Wisbbach  and  Pbterbokouoh. 
Scale  1  ;  182,000. 
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people  was  not  wholly  crushed  ;  it  rallied  many  of  them  to  Cromwell's  standard 
in  1645,  and  survives  to  the  present  day. 

The  Ouse,  Nen,  Welland,  and  Witham,  which  traverse  this  lowland  region, 
have  frequently  changed  their  channels  even  within  historical  times.  They  can 
hardly  be  said  to  take  their  course  through  valleys,  but  rather  spread  themselves 
over  wide  flats,  and  before  they  had  been  confined  within  artificial  banks  they 
stagnated  into  vast  marshes.  The  actual  channels  of  these  rivers  are  altogether  the 
work  of  human  industry.  Numerous  "  leams,"  or  ''  eaus,"  a  French  term  evidently 
introduced  by  the  Normans,t  discharge  themselves  direct  into  the  sea,  but  their 
mouths  are  closed  by  sluices,  and  these  are  kept  shut  as  long  as  the  tide  rises. 
Thanks  to  the  innumerable  drains  now  intersecting  the  plain  in  all  directions, 

•  Augiistiu  Thierry,  "  Histoire  de  la  conquete  de  I'Angleterre  par  les  Nonnandes." 
t  Elatobb,  "  Historical  Account  of  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens.'* 
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most  of  tlio  windmills  which  were  formerly  employed,  iifter  the  practice  common 
in  IloUuud,  to  ruise  the  water  into  urtificiul  chunnels,  can  now  bo  ditipeused  with, 
and  even  steam-onfjfines  need  not  bo  kept  at  work  to  the  Hame  extent  as  formerly. 
It  happens  unfortimately  that  the  interests  of  navigation  and  agriculture  are 
irreconcilable ;  for  whilst  mariners  demand  that  the  water  bo  retained  in  the 
channels  by  means  of  locks,  so  as  to  render  them  navigable,  the  agricul- 
turists desire  to  see  the  water  curried  oflF  to  the  sea  as  rapidly  as  possible.  They 
point  to  the  lock  which  obstructs  the  discharge  of  the  Witham  as  to  the  principal 
cause  of  the  dampness  of  the  soil  around  Boston.  The  removal  of  this  lock,  they 
say,  would  enable  them  to  dispense  with  tifty  steam-engines  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  windmills  which  are  now  incessantly  engaged  in  the  drainage  of  the  Fens 
near  that  town.  The  river  Witham  is  subject  to  a  "  bore  "  of  considerable  force, 
though  less  powerful  than  that  of  the  Severn.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  England 
this  phenomenon  is  known  as  "  eagre."' 

A  range  of  heights  of  inconsiderable  elevation  separates  the  basin  of  the  Wash 
from  that  of  the  Humber,  and  presents  a  precipitous  front  towards  the  plain  of 
Central  England.  It  is  composed  of  liassic  and  oolitic  rocks,  which  sink  down  on 
the  east  between  the  tertiary  clays  and  alluvial  formations  which  occupy  the  greater 
extent  of  the  region  now  under  consid<;ration.  In  the  south  and  west  the  cretaceous 
downs,  known  as  the  East  Anglian  Heights,  form  a  steep  escarpment  of  slight 
elevation.  They  dip  beneath  the  Wash,  and  reappear  to  the  north  in  the  Lincoln 
Wolds. 

Of  all  rivers  which  wend  their  sluggish  course  towards  the  Wash,  the  Ouse  is 
by  far  the  most  considerable,  and  when  that  bay  of  the  sea  shall  have  been 
converted  into  dry  land,  the  Witham,  Welland,  and  Nen  will  become  its  tributaries. 
The  Ouse  rises  near  the  southern  border  of  Northamptonshire,  traverses  in  its 
upper  course  the  county  of  Buckinghamshire  (see  p.  162),  crosses  Bedfordshire  and 
Cambridgeshire,  and  finally  the  western  part  of  Norfolk,  on  its  way  to  the  Wash, 
Avhich  it  enters  below  King's  Lynn. 

The  six  counties  which  lie  wholly  or  for  the  most  part  within  the  basin  of  the 
Wash  depend  almost  solely  upon  agriculture.  Their  soil  is  of  exceeding  fertility, 
and  scarcely  anywhere  else  in  England  do  crops  equally  heavy  reward  the  labours 
of  the  husbandman. 


Topography. 

Beukordshirk  consists  in  the  main  of  a  fertile  clayey  plain,  traversed  by  the 
Ouse,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  steep  escarpment  of  the  Chiltern  Hills,  here 
known  as  Dunstable  and  Luton  Downs,  and  on  the  north  by  an  oolitic  upland, 
which  separates  it  from  Northamptonshire.  Agriculture  and  market  gardening 
are  the  principal  occupations.  Pillow  lace  is  manufactured,  though  to  a  smaller 
extent  than  formerly,  and  straw  plait  for  hats  is  made. 

Bedford,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  navigable  Ouse. 
It   is  noted  for   its  grammar  school  and  charitable   institutions.      Agricultural 
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implements,  lace,  and  straw  plait  are  manufiuturod.  There  are  a  public  library,  a 
literary  institution,  and  an  urchicologicul  miisoum.  John  IJunyun  was  born  in 
the  neighbouring  village  of  EMoiv,  and  the  town  and  its  vicinity  abound  in 
objects  connected  with  him. 

Wohiini  is  a  quiet  market  town  near  the  western  border  of  the  county,  famous 
on  account  of  the  magnificent  mansion  of  thQ  Duke  of  Uedford  (Woburn  Abbey), 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  park  '<i/iOO  acres  in  extent.  Fuller's  earth  is 
procured  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Leitjhton  Blizzard,  an  old  country  town,  is  giving  signs  of  renewed  life  since  it 
has  become  a  principal  station  on  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway. 

Diggkswadi',  on  the  Ivel,  a  navigable  tributary  of  the  Ouse,  has  been  almost 
wholly  reconstructed  since  1785,  in  which  year  a  conflagration  laid  it  waste.  Duii- 
atahle,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Chiltern  Hills,  has  interesting  remains  of  a  priory 
church  founded  by  Henry  I.  The  quarries  in  the  Downs  present  many  features 
of  interest  to  the  geologist.  Some  of  the  neighbouring  heights  are  crowned  with 
British  earthworks.  Luton,  u  straggling  place  with  a  remarkable  Gothic  church,  lies 
beyond  the  Chiltern  Hills,  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  trade 
in  straw  hats  and  bonnets,  the  plait  for  which  is  made  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 
Hi  NTiNGDONSHiiiE  stretches  from  the  Nen  in  the  north  to  beyond  the  Ouse  in 
the  south.  Its  surface  is  gently  undulating  in  the  west,  but  the  north-eastern 
portion  is  for  the  most  part  embraced  within  the  district  of  the  Fens. 

Huntingdon,  the  county  town,  is  pleasantly  seated  upon  the  Ouse.  An  ancient 
stone  bridge,  erected  before  1359,  connects  it  with  its  suburb  of  Godmanchester, 
the  site  of  the  Roman  station  of  DuroKpons.  The  trade  in  wool  and  corn  is 
considerable,  and  patent  bricks  are  made.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  born  in  the  town, 
baptized  in  its  ancient  church,  recently  restored,  and  educated  in  its  grammar 
school.  St.  Ices  and  St.  Neot's  are  interesting  market  towns  on  the  Ouse,  the  one 
below,  the  other  above  Huntingdon.  Kimbolton,  with  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Manchester,  lies  to  the  west.  Ramsey  is  the  principal  town  in  the  district  of  the 
Fens.  Stilton  is  a  village  in  the  same  part  of  the  county.  It  is  usually  stated 
that  "  Stilton  cheese  "  was  first  made  here ;  but  in  point  of  fact  it  was  originally 
produced  in  Leicestershire,  and  derives  its  name  from  having  been  first  brought 
into  notice  at  an  inn  of  this  village,  which  lies  on  the  great  northern  road. 

Cambridgeshire  lies  almost  wholly  within  the  great  level  of  the  Fens,  but  the 
southern  portion  of  the  county  has  a  finely  diversified  surface,  and  the  chalk 
downs  rise  here  to  a  height  of  between  300  to  500  feet.  Butter  and  cream  cheese 
are  amongst  the  most  highly  appreciated  productions,  and  the  breeding  of  pigeons 
is  carried  on  more  extensively  than  in  any  other  part  of  England,  the  produce  of 
a  single  "pigeonry  "  frequently  exceeding  100,000  dozens  a  year.  The  manufac- 
tures are  unimportant. 

Cambridge,  the  county  town,  is  seated  on  the  river  Cam,  which  flows  north- 
ward  into   the   Ouse.      Its  university  is   a   worthy    rival  of  that   at   Oxford. 
Its  situation  in  a  wide  plain  is  not  so  favourable  or  so  picturesque  as  that  of 
Oxford;    but  the   green  meadows  surrounded   by   trees,   which   run  along  the 
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several  which  for  size,  stateliness,  and  beauty  of  architecture  need  not  fear  com- 
parison. They  are  constructed  of  more  durable  stone,  and  the  delicate  tracery 
wrought  by  the  sculptor's  chisel  survives  in  its  pristine  beauty.*     King's  College 

*  Demogeot  et  Moutucci,  "  Dc  TEufeignemont  superieur  en  Angleterre  et  en  Ecosae." 
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Chapel,  with  its  lofty  roof  und  sumptuous  yot  chiiste  interior,  overshudows  all 
other  buildings,  und  is  indubitably  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  monuments  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Trinity  College,  with  its  four  courts,  occupies  a  considerable  area,  and 
attracts  more  students  than  any  similar  institution  in  the  country.  Though 
not  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  a  library  at  all  comparable  with  the  liodleian  at 
Oxford,  the  University  Library,  with  its  2*20,000  volumes  and  3,000  manuscripts, 
and  the  libraries  of  the  various  colleges,  nevertheless  make  a  goodly  show.  The 
Woodwardian  Geological  Museum  has  grown,  under  the  able  direction  of  the  illus- 
trious I'rofessor  Sedgwick,  into  one  of  the  most  remarkable  collections  in  Europe  ; 
the  Observatory  has  also  acquired  fame  through  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Adams ; 
and  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  a  fine  classical  building,  is  rich  in  works  of  art, 
including  paintings  by  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  other  masters  of  the  Italian  school. 
The  foundation  of  the  university  dates  back  to  the  early  Middle  Ages,  and  St.  Peter's 
College  is  known  to  have  been  founded  in  1257,  and  is  consequently  more  ancient 
than  any  college  of  Oxford.  There  are  seventeen  colleges  and  two  institutions 
Girton  College  and  Newnham  Hall  have  recently  been  founded  for  the  education 
of  ladies.  Cambridge  even  more  than  Oxford  depends  for  its  prosperity  upon 
its  2,600  professors,  fellows,  and  under-graduates.  When  these  retire  during 
the  vacations,  dulness  reigns  in  the  streets,  and  Cambridge  resembles  a  city  of 
the  dead.  Parker's  Piece,  at  other  times  the  scene  of  cricket  matches  and  athletic 
sports,  lies  deserted,  and  the  boats  on  the  Cam  are  hidden  away  in  their  boat- 
houses.  Newmarket,  so  famous  for  its  races,  lies  11  miles  to  the  west  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  a  detached  portion  of  Suffolk  (see  p.  215). 

Following  the  Cam  on  its  way  to  the  Ouse,  >ve  reach  Waterbeaeh,  where 
coprolites  are  dug  and  ground,  and  immediately  afterwards  we  enter  the  district 
of  the  Fens.  In  front  of  us  rises  the  isolated  hillock,  surmounted  bj'^  the  magnifi- 
cent cathedral  of  Ely.  This  city  is  the  capital  of  the  district  known  as  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  and  an  ancient  stronghold.  The  cathedral  displays  a  mixture  of  many 
styles,  and  has  been  carefully  restored.  Its  great  western  tower  rises  to  a  height 
of  270  feet,  and  the  centre  octagon,  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  the 
transepts,  is  justly  admired  for  its  slender  shafts  und  ribbed  vaulting  of  wood. 
March  and  JF/iittksea  occupy  eminences  in  the  midst  of  the  Fens,  and  both  boast 
interesting  old  churches  forming  conspicuous  landmarks.  Wisbeach,  on  the 
navigable  Nen,  is  the  chief  town  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  Vessels  of 
500  tons  can  enter  the  harbour  of  the  town  at  high  water.  Wheat  is  the  principal 
article  of  export.  Wahoketi,  a  village  within  the  borders  of  Norfolk,  is  now 
virtually  a  suburb  of  Wisbeach.  Its  Norman  church  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  east  of  England. 

Northamptonshire  has  for  the  most  part  a  beautifully  varied  surface.  The 
breezy  uplands  in  its  south-western  portion  give  birth  to  the  Nen  and  the  Ouse, 
which  flow  to  the  Wash;  and  to  the  Avon,  which  takes  its  course  to  the 
Severn.  The  Nen  is  the  principal  river  of  the  county,  whilst  the  Welland  bounds 
it  for  a  considerable  distance  in  the  north.  Along  both  these  is  some  fine 
meadow  land,  whilst  the  north-east  corner  of  the   county  is  occupied  by  rich 
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fen  Lind.  The  woodlands,  consisting  priiicipuUy  of  the  remains  of  ancient  forests, 
are  still  very  extensive  ;  hut  the  adjoining  inhahitunts  have  the  right  to  cut  the 
underwood  and  to  depasture  them,  and  they  do  not  consequently  yield  as  much 
timber  as  they  would  under  better  management.  The  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes  is  extensively  carried  on,  but  other  branches  of  industry  languish,  owing  to 
the  want  of  cheap  coal. 

li  rack  If  11  and  Toieccsier  are  ancient  market  towns  in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
county.  Daventfy  occupies  an  eminence  near  the  source  of  the  river  Nen.  Not 
far  from  it  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  encampment. 

Noftliionptoit,  the  most  populous  town  in  the  basin  of  the  Wash,  stretches 
along  a  ridge  of  high  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nen,  which  here  becomes 
navigable.  Several  Parliaments  met  in  this  venerable  town,  and  the  number  of 
medifcval  churches  and  other  buildings  is  very  considerable,  but  at  the  present 
day  Northampton  is  known  principally  for  its  boots  and  shoes  and  its  horse  fairs. 
The  environs  are  delightful,  and  gentlemen's  seats  abound.  Althorp  Park,  the 
seat  of  Earl  Spencer,  with  a  librarj'-  of  50,000  volumes,  lies  to  the  north-west. 
Descending  the  Nen,  we  pass  Cantle  Ashbif  and  the  adjoining  Yardley  Chane,  an 
extensive  tract  of  woodland.  On  the  other  bank  of  the  river  rises  the  tower  of 
the  Saxon  church  of  Castle  Barton.  Lower  down  the  Nen  flows  past  the  old 
market  town  of  Wet/iiigltoroinj/i,  and  is  joined  by  the  river  Ise,  which  passes  Ketter- 
ing in  its  course.  Both  these  towns  are  places  of  considerable  importance,  with 
iron  mines  in  their  neighbourhood  and  iron  works.  Iligham  Ferrers,  on  a  lofty 
cliff  looking  down  upon  the  Nen,  was  the  birthplace  of  Archbishop  Chichele,  and 
the  church,  colleL;;e,  cross,  school,  and  bedehouse  raised  and  endowed  by  him  form 
the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  to\vn.  Continuing  our  journey  past  the 
pleasant  town  of  Oundlc,  where  the  Nen  is  spanned  by  a  bridge,  we  reach  Peter- 
borong/i,  whicb  has  grown  up  around  a  Benedictine  abbey  founded  on  the  borders  of 
the  Fen  country  in  655.  The  cathedral,  with  its  magnificent  western  front 
completed  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  the  most  remarkable 
building  of  the  city.  There  are  extensive  railway  works,  and  the  manufacture  of 
agricultural  machinery  is  carried  on.  Castor,  a  village  about  4  miles  to  the 
west  of  Peterborough,  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  of  Durobrivw,  and 
much  pottery  and  many  coins  have  been  discovered  there.  Still  farther  west  are 
the  remains  of  Fotheringaij  Castle,  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  beheaded  in 
1587. 

There  are  no  towns  on  the  Northamptonshire  bank  of  the  Welland,  the  only 
remarkable  object  being  Rockingham  Castle,  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror. 

RuTLAM)SHiRK,  the  smallest  county  of  England,  lies  to  the  north  of  the  river 
Welland,  above  the  Fen  country,  and  has  a  beautifully  varied  surface.  Oakham, 
the  count v  town,  stands  in  the  fertile  vale  of  Catmose.  The  assizes  are  held  in 
the  hall  pf  its  ancient  castle,  and  there  is  a  richly  endowed  grammar  school. 
Uppingham,  the  second  town  of  the  county,  has  likewise  a  grammar  school  of 
considerable  reputation. 

Lincolnshire  lies  only  partly  within  the  basin  of  the  Wash,  for  the  Trent  and 
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other  rivers  drain  its  northern  portion  into  the  Humbor.  Its  surface  is  greully 
diversified,  a  range  of  oolitic  uplands  strelchcs  through  the  western  portion  of  the 
county  as  far  as  the  Ilumbcr,  and  through  a  gap  in  them  the  river  Wit4unn  finds 
its  way  into  the  "Wash.  The  chalk  downs  known  as  "  Lincoln  Wolds  "  occupy 
the  eastern  maritime  portion  of  the  county  between  the  Ilumber  and  the  Wash. 
These  two  ranges  of  upland  are  separated  by  a  level  tract  of  great  fertility,  which 
is  drained  by  the  Anchtdnie  and  the  Witham,  the  former  flowing  northward  into 
the  Humber,  the  other  taking  its  course  towards  the  Wash.  The  coast  is  low  and 
marshy,  and  around  the  Wash  the  marshes  extend  far  inland  and  merge  into  the 
chief  level  of  the  Fens,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  known  as  Holland.  A  similar 
district  of  fens  and  marshes  lies  beyond  the  river  Trent,  at  the  head  of  the  Ilumber. 
This  is  the  island  of  Axeholme,  or  Axel.  Up  to  about  1626  this  district  was 
covered  with  marshes,  its  sparse  inhabitants  being  confined  to  a  few  knolls  rising 
above  them.  In  that  year  a  Dutchman,  Vermuyden,  undertook  to  drain  the 
country,  on  condition  of  receiving  one-third  of  the  land  recovered  in  free  and 
common  socage.  Vermuyden  performed  his  share  of  the  contract  in  the  course 
of  five  years,  and  about  two  hundred  families,  Dutch  and  French  Protestants, 
settled  in  the  district.  But  disputes  between  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country  and  these  foreign  settlers  led  to  a  protracted  course  of  litigation,  which 
continued  till  1719,  and  ended  in  the  Dutchmen  being  worsted. 

In  Lincolnshire  all  kinds  of  grain  are  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  the  county  has  long  been  celebrated  foi-  its  breed  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
Some  of  the  finest  dray  horses  seen  in  London  are  bred  in  the  Fens.  The  industry 
of  the  shire  is  not,  however,  wholly  agricultural;  for  the  manufacture  of  agricul- 
tural implements  is  carried  on  with  great  success,  and  even  a  little  iron  is  mined 
near  Frodinghara,  a  village  close  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Trent. 

The  county  is  divided  into  three  "  parts,"  viz.  Lindsey  in  the  north,  Kesteven 
in  the  south-west,  and  Holland  in  the  south. 

The  Welland  is  the  principal  river  of  Holland.  It  rises  in  Northamptonshire, 
separates  that  county  from  Leicestershire  and  Rutland,  and  first  touches  the 
borders  of  Lincolnshire  a  little  above  Stamford,  an  ancient  borough  which  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  is  one  of  the  five  "  burghs  " 
of  the  Danes.  The  other  towns  on  the  Welland  are  Market  Deepinff,  Crowland  (with 
an  abbe}'),  and  Spalding.  The  latter  is  the  capital  of  Holland,  and  has  much  trade 
in  wool.  Holheach  and  Long  Sutton  are  to  the  east  of  it,  in  the  centre  of  the  Fens. 
Bonton,  an  ancient  seaport,  lies  14  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  Witham, 
and  is  accessible  at  spring  tides  for  vessels  of  400  tons  burden.  The  lofty  tower 
of  the  church  of  St.  Botolph  serves  as  a  landmark  to  mariners.  Many  of  its 
boats  are  engaged  in  the  fishing,  and  the  commerce  with  Holland  and  the  north 
of  England  is  of  some  importance.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  second  only  to 
London,  when  the  Hunseatic  merchants  had  a  factory  here,  and  its  annual  fairs 
attracted  crowds  of  purchasers.  Tatternhall,  with  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Cromwell,  lies  a  few  miles  above  Boston.  Uorncastle,  on  the  Bain, 
a  navigable  tributary  of  the  Witham,  and  at  the  west  foot  of  the  Wolds,  carries  on 
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much  trude  in  corn,  wool,  und  horses.      Slmford  and  Bourne  are  market  towns  of 
h)cal  ini])()rtunct>,  on  or  near  the  western  border  of  the  Fen  country. 

They  botli  lie  within  the   "  part "  of  Kesieven  whoso  principal  river  is  tho 
Witham,  which  rises  in  Rutlandshire,  and  flows  northward  past  the  ancient  borough 
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of  Grantham.  It  was  at  the  grammar  school  of  Grantham  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
a  native  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Woolsthorpe,  received  his  early  education. 
The  borough  boasts  a  fine  parish  church,  has  works  for  the  manufacture  of  agricul- 
tural machinery,  and  carries  on  a  profitable  trade  in  corn,  malt,  and  coal.  Its 
neighbourhood  is  much  frequented  by  fox-hunters. 
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In  its  onward  course  tlie  Witluun  wuslios  the  city  of  Lincofii,  superbly  soutcd 
on  a  lofty  ridge  uud  the  slopes  of  u  hill  which  conimniidH  ii  view  of  the  lu'iis.  It 
ia  the  Liiulutn  <  *'  the  Koniuns,  by  whom  the  "  Ibss-dyko,"  which  joins  its  crowded 


Fif?.  113.     Lincoln. 
I'inm  IIiP  Ordimnro  Miip.    ."ciilo  1  :  fiJl.lHio. 


1  Mile. 


harbour  to  the  Trent,  was  dug  out,  and  Ermine  Street,  which  travertjes  the  city 
from  north  to  south,  constructed.  A  gateway  and  portions  of  the  Roman  wall 
survive,  and  there  is  a  castle  built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  now  used  as  a 
gaol  and  assize  hall,  but  all  other  buildings  are  overshadowed  by  the  superb  cathe- 


' 
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aral,  which  rises  proudly  upon  the  sumnut  of  the  hill.  In  the  early  M,ddlo  A,  « 
Liuoolu  w.«  u  place  relatively  of  greater  in.portance  than  M  .s  now.  and  the  only 
towns  mentioned  in  the  Donu-mluy  Hook  as  having  been  «upenor  to  it  were 
London  and  York  ;  and  although  in  course  of  time  it  became  a  c.ty  of  monks 
^vith  Hfty-two  .hurches  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI..  it  only  mamta.ned  its  emment 
position  until  the  discovery  of  coal  and  iron  in  Western  England  had  deranged  the 
natural  balance  of  population;  but  even  now  it  carries  ....  u  very  considerable 
com.nerce,   and    employs   several    thousand    workmen    in   mak,..g    agricultural 

"""'^ThlTportion  of  Lincolnshire  which  has  not  yet  been  considered  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Ilumber,  or  is  drained  directly  into  the  German  Ocean.     Gah.shoro,ujh 
is  the  principal  town  on  the  river  Trent,  which  forms  part  of  the  western  boundary 
of  the  county,  and  up  which  an  "  eagre."  or  bore,  rushes  with  some  impetuosity.   Its 
harbour  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  from  150  to  200  tons  burden,  and  the  town  has 
recently   acquired   some   importance   through    the  manufacture   of  agricultural 
machinery.     Ep.rortl,  the  principal  market  town  of  the  district  of  Axeholme,  was 
the  birthplace  of  John  Wesley,  whose  father  was  rector  of  the  parish.     Descend- 
ing the  number,  we  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Ancholme.  on  whose  upper  course 
is  situated  the  i.nportant  market  town  of  Bnyy,  or  Glamford  Brigg,  easily  acces- 
sible by  means  of    a  navigation   canal.      Then  follow  Darton-npou-mnnJ^r,  an 
ancient  town.  for.nerly  strongly  fortified;    Nen-  HolUoul,  opposite  to  Hull,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  steam  ferry ;  and  Gnat  Grimb,,,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ilumber       The  latter  has  grown  into  a   place  of  very  considerable  importance 
since  1849  in  which  year  the  clearance  of  the  choked-.ip  harbour  began.     Space 
WIS  thus  gained  for  the  construction  of  the  present  docks  and  piers,  and  the  town 
now  possesses  all  the  requisites  of  a  modern  maritime  port.      Lines  of  steamers 
connect  it  with  several  continental  markets,  and  trade  has  increased  ^onderfully. 
Ckef/wrne,  its  neighbour,  has  grown  into  favour  as  a  watering-place,  but  Snltjfeef 
and  other  fishing  villages  farther  south  are  little  frequented,  because  the  marshy 

coast  is  uninviting.  »  .i     irr  u         Jir^^./ 

Louth  is  the  most  flourishing  town  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Wolds.  Al/ora, 
with  its  "holy  well,"  said  to  be  efficacious  in  scorbutic  complaint.,  lies  to  the 
south-east  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  BASIN  OF  THK  Hl'MBER. 

(LkICB8TBK8HIHB,  i^TAPFOIlDSIIIKB,    DeUIIVHIIIKE,   NuTTINOIIAMHHUtE,    VoKKI-HtHE.) 

Gknkral  Featikks. 

HE  basin  whose  outlet  is  through  the  estuarv  of  the  Humber  is 
the  most  extensive  of  the  British  Isles,  for  it  exceeds  in  area  the 
basins  of  the  Thames  and  the  Severn.*  Yet  England,  to  the 
north  of  the  buy  of  the  Wash  and  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  is  of 
small  width,  and  the  distance  from  the  central  water-parting  to 
either  sea  is  inconsiderable.  But  though  the  basin  of  the  Humber  is  thus  hemmed 
in  between  the  "  backbone  "  of  England  and  the  coast  ranges,  it  stretches  fur  to 
the  north  and  south.  Two  rivers,  the  Trent,  rising  in  the  moorlands  of  Stafford- 
shire, and  the  Yorkshire  Ouse — the  one  coming  from  the  south,  the  other  from  the 
north — combine  as  they  full  into  the  winding  estuary  of  the  Humber,  and  discharge 
themselves  into  the  North  Sea. 

In  the  south  the  basin  of  the  Trent  penetrates  like  a  wedge  towards  the  valley 
of  the  Severn,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  gentle  undulations  of  the 
ground.  In  the  north,  however,  the  ground  grows  in  elevation,  at  first  forming 
heath-covered  ridges  rising  above  cultivated  fields,  anrl  finally  developing  into 
the  broad  upland  of  the  Pennine  chain,  which  atretchet;  I'.i-  away  to  the  borders 
of  Scotland.  The  "  Peak  of  Derbyshire  "  forms  one  of  the  vertobrtc  of  this  "  back- 
bone" of  England.  It  is  by  no  means  a  peak,  as  its  name  would  imply,  but 
a  table-land  bounded  by  steep  scarps,  remarkable  for  its  caverns  and  subterranean 
passages,  and  rich  in  cromlechs.  The  Peak  attains  a  height  of  1,981  feet. 
Farther  north  the  moorlands  broaden  out,  but  the  depressions  which  separate 
the  rounded  masses  of  iipland  facilitate  intercommunication  between  the  two 
slopes  of  the  chain. t     The  summits  increase,  in  elevation  as  we  travel  to  the 

•  Area  of  the  basin  of  the  Humber  (including  Trent  and  Ouse),  9,550  square  miles  ;  basin  of  the 
Thames,  6,160  square  miles  ;  basin  of  the  Severn,  4,350  square  miles. 

t  The  "  passes  "  over  the  Pennine  range  vary  in  height  between  450  and  660  feet,  the  latter  being 
that  of  the  pass  through  which  runs  the  turnpike  road  from  Huddprsfleld,  to  the  north  of  the  Holme  Mosn. 
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north,  ami  dilminuto  in  the  Wln'rn«i(lo  (2,414  ftH)t),  in  YorkHhiro,  and  Cross  Foil 
('2,H!»2  tVft),  on  tlu'  bordiTs  of  Durham.  A  tninsvorHo  ran^o  connects  the  I'l'nnine 
chain  with  the  ('iirnhrian  MountainH,  whicl>  arc  higher  still. 

The  scenery  of  the  Pennine  runj^e  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  thut  of  the 
Malvern  Tlills.  The  higher  summits,  it  is  true,  uro  covered  with  heather  or  |)oat, 
but  their  slopes  are  wooded  or  clad  with  succtdeiit  grasses.  The  finest  oaks  of  all 
Kngland  shade  the  southern  slopes  of  tlie  hills  of  Derbyshire  and  Nottingham- 
shire. Delightful  valleys  penetrate  the  chain  wherever  we  h»ok,  and  the  naked- 
ness of  the  rocks  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  smiling  landscapes  which  lie  at  their 
base.  Derbyshire  and  the  valley  of  the  Yorkshire  Ouso  may  fairly  dispute  with 
the  Weald  of  Kent  and  the  vale  of  Severn  the  claim  of  being  considered  the  finest 
parts  of  England.  Ilunning  water  abounds  in  these  hills,  for  the  rains  are 
abundant.  Through  every  valley  a  winding  rivulet,  sparkling  amidst  the  verdure, 
hastens  along  to  jjay  its  tribute  to  the  "  tranquil  lire,  the  Hying  \Vharfe,  or  the 


Fig.  114. —  TiiK  "1'kak"  ok  Dkuiiysiiiiik. 
Sciile  I  :  110,000. 
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superb  Ouse."*  Caverns,  some  of  them  in  the  possession  of  miners  in  search  of 
argentiferous  lead,  abound  in  this  limestone  region,  and  the  water,  charged  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  trickles  from  their  roofs,  has  formed  innumerable  stalac- 
tites, whose  beauty  delights  the  visitor.  Some  of  these  caverns  have  been  explored 
by  men  of  science,  and  the  objects  discovered  in  them  have  enriched  the  museums 
of  the  country.  An  old  mine  yielded  the  remains  of  a  human  being  and  of  3,750 
animals,  belonging  to  five  different  species,  and  amongst  articles  of  human  work- 
manship there  was  a  precious  design  of  a  horse's  head  graven  upon  the  bone  of  an 
animal,  t 

The  uplands,  which  separate  the  basins  of  the  Trent  and  Ouse  from  the  North 
Sea,  are  pretty  regular  in  their  direction.  The  whole  of  this  littoral  region  is 
formed  of  oolitic  and  cretaceous  rocks,  which  strike  north  and  south  in  narrow 
bands.     Separated  by  the  great  fissure  through  which  the  Ouse  and  Trent  find 

•  Sponser,  "  Faerie  Queen." 

t  W.  Boyd  Dswkins,  Joiinml  of  the  Geological  SoeUty,  Feb.,  1877. 
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their  way  into  the  soa,  the  hilln  rise  onco  inoro  to  the  nortli  of  the  oMtuary  "t  the 
Hunibor,  and,  Iroiidiiif,'  round  tt)  the  (uistwiird.  toriniiinto  in  the  Indd  promontory 
of  Flu!nborouj,'h  Ifead.  To  the  north  lit-  the  wihl  and  barren  York  WohU, 
whoMo  nortliern  fiieo  in  known  aH  the  Ch'voland  Hills.  Thoy  arc  coinpo.i'd  of 
liuMsic  Ntrata  capped  by  oolitic  rock«,  and  abound  in  picturoscpu'  scenery,  and  from 
their  culminating  Numniits  aiford  at  onco  a  view  of  the  distant  vale  of  thi'  Tees  aiul 
of  the  Hca  studded  with  vessels.  I  [ore  and  there  tlie  more  prominent  heights  aio 
erownetl  with  funereal  mounds,  locally  known  as  /luiifi,*  and  every  position  of 
strategical  importance  is  defended  by  vast  entrenchments.     These  entrenchments 

Pig.  110.— ThK   MuUTH    Oh'   THE    IIcMIIRIt    AND    PAItT   Of    IIoLUICUNIIMI. 
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can  still  be  traced  for  miles,  and  they  converted  the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  at  the 
back  of  Scarborough,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  which  is  bounded  by 
the  Humber  in  the  south,  into  vast  camps.  The  entrenchment  near  Scarborough 
is  still  known  as  the  Dane'8  Dt/ke.  Some  of  the  barrows,  or  /iouck,  on  the  Cleveland 
Hills  are  as  much  as  200  feet  in  length,  of  quadrangular  shape,  and  placed  due  east 
and  west.  Skulls  and  flint  and  bronze  implements  have  been  found  in  them, 
and  prove  that  they  do  not  all  belong  to  the  same  epoch.  Rolleston,  the 
archaeologist,  is  of  opinion  that  some  of  the  skulls  resemble  those  of  the  Yeddahs 
of  Ceylon. 

*  Hbff,  in  Old  Swedish  or  Jutic ;  fioi  in  Danish. 
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Tho  coiiKt  (li'ntrict,  wliioli  jut'  "lut  liko  nti  i>iinrlt-'«  hciik  iicfwcon  Flumh.inmf^h 
Ut'iid  and  tlit>  cMtimrv  of  tlio  lliiiiilu'r,  iiiid  tcriiiinatcM  in  Spurn  Ili'iid,  is  known  an 
iluldcrni'HM,  Tli<>  whole  ol'  tliiH  iMiuntry  in  of  ivccnt  t'onnation,  and  ditfcrM  alto- 
jfotlicr  from  tho  r<M'ky  hilU  uwuy  in  tlu'  iiiti-rior.  To  ijnolof^intM  it  is  cluMMiffj^round, 
owin^r  to  tli(!  grand  scalo  on  wliiidi  it  illiiHtrutoM  urodivo  pliunoinuiui.  The  boulder 
rlay  and  alluvial  till  form  u  Mt<a-cliff,  horo  rising  to  u  height  of  some  (iO  feet, 
and  extending  more  than  'M  miles  along  the  coast.  Lundslips  and  "  nhootH  "  of 
detached  masses  of  nuiks  are  frecjuent  along  this  coast  ;  the  waves  undermine  tho 
foot  of  the  clitJH,  and  spread  their  triturated  waste  over  the  beach.  Not  a  storm, 
not  an  «'Xceptionally  high  tide,  but  the  coust  is  worn  awuy,  and  houses,  villages, 
and  even  towns  disappear.  Uuvenspur,  at  one  time  a  rival  tu  Hull,  and  u 
port  so  considerable  in  i;i-'J2  that  Kdward  Huliol  and  tho  confederated  Knglish 
burons  sailed  from  it  with  a  great  fleet  to  invade  Scotland,  has  long  since  boon 
devoured  by  the  merciless  ocean.  The  villages  of  Hyde,  Auburn,  Kilnsea,  Upsal, 
and  many  others  have  shared  tho  same  fate ;  and  with  them  have  disappeared 
the  lakes  which  formerly  studded  tlie  plateau,  and  one  of  which,  Handley  Mere, 
filled  a  cavity  in  the  alluvial  soil  abounding  in  tho  tusks  of  elephants.  Kxtensivo 
sands,  dry  at  low  water,  occupy  the  places  of  these  towns,  but  a  fine  rock,  known 
as  the  Matron,  stijl  marks  the  site  whore  tho  cliffs  rose  within  historic  times.* 

A  phenomenon  of  an  inverse  nature  may  bo  ob.served  along  tho  banks  of  tho 
Ilumber,  where  the  waste  of  the  cliffs  of  Ilolderness  and  the  alluvial  soil  brought 
down  by  tho  rivers  cuu.se  tho  land  and  tho  bunks  in  the  estuary  to  grow.  Sunk 
Island,  which  about  tho  middle  of  tho  seventoonth  century  hud  an  urea  of  only 
10  acres,  and  was  separated  by  a  navigable  channel,  1,000  yards  wide,  from  the 
shore,  is  now  firmly  uttuched  to  tho  muinluiid.  It  forms  tho  apex  of  a  peninsula, 
12  square  miles  m  extent,  jutting  out  opposite  Grout  Grimsby,  and  its  rich 
meadows  are  protected  by  dykes  against  tho  encroachments  of  the  sea.  Similarly 
wide  tracts  formerly  covered  by  the  sea  have  become  dry  land  along  both  banks  of 
the  river  above  Hull,  but  there  nature  has  boon  guided,  in  her  work  by  the  genius 
of  man.  The  plain  in  which  tho  Ouso  and  Trent  mingle  their  waters  was  formerly 
a  lake,  which  extended  in  rear  of  the  littoral  ranges  until  it  was  drained  by  the 
rivers  named  finding  an  outlet  into  tho  Ilumber.  Above  tho  swamps  which  then 
took  the  place  of  the  lake  there  rose  the  isles  of  Axholme,  Wroot,  Crowle,  and 
others,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  established  themselves  upon 
these  more  solid  spots  to  escape  the  pestilential  vapours  rising  from  a  half-drowned 
country.  Since  tho  Middle  Ages  these  swamps  have  been  drained,  and  here,  as  in 
the  fenny  land  around  tho  Wash,  it  was  the  Dutch  who  initiated  the  inhabitonts 
into  the  art  of  the  hydraulic  engineer.  One  of  tho  principal  drains  is  still  known 
as  "  Dutch  River,"  and  recalls  the  services  rendered  by  these  foreigners.  The 
whole  of  the  country  is  intersected  now  by  canals  and  drains,  and  it  is  difHcult  to  trace 
the  old  channels  of  the  Don  and  Idle,  which  formerly  flowed  slowly  through  a 
plain  having  no  regiular  slope.  One  of  the  first  objects  of  the  engineers  was  to  provide 
a  natural  outfall  for  the  rivers,  and  the  alluvial  soil  brought  down  in  large  quan- 
•  Philippg,  "  Rivers,  Mountains,  and  Sea-coast  of  Yorkshire ;  "  Pennant,  "Arctic  Zoology." 
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titioN  by  the  Tront  oniiltlod  them  to  iitfuin  thin  objoct,  by  sprt'iuling  tho  noil  ovor 
tho  moro  inland  partH  of  tbo  plain,  whilnt  iloopming  tliodrainx  wbitli  JntorHoct  the 

Fi«.  110.— WABPun  Pj.ain  oc  tub  Oikb  ani>  tih  Tkint. 
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seaward  regions.  This  system  of  "  warping  "  proved  as  successful  here  as  it  had 
done  in  Italy.  The  lowlands  along  the  coast  are  still  known  as  "  marshes,"  but 
their  soil  is  as  firm  as  ihat  of  the  neighbouring  inland  districts.     Pure  water  was 
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the  only  thing  needed  to  render  this  region  a  fit  place  of  residence  for  human 
beings,  and  that  need  has  been  abundantly  supplied  by  artesian  wells.  A  layer 
of  clay  about  25  feet  in  thickness  underlies  the  surface  soil  for  50  miles  along 
the  coast  and  10  miles  inland,  so  that  all  that  is  requisite  to  be  done  in  order  to 
obtain  pure  water  is  to  bore  through  this  clay,  when  a  fountain  will  burst  forth, 
sometimes  rising  to  a  height  of  10  feet. 

The  physiognomy  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
basin  of  the  Huraber  has  undergone  a  singular  change  in  the  course  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  perhaps  nowhere  is  this  change  more  striking  than  in  Western 
Yorkshire.  Quiet  villages,  unfettered  rivulets,  are  found  no  longer.  The  valleys 
are  filled  with  noisy  factories  ;  every  stream  of  water  is  confined  within  bounds  to 
set  in  motion  wheels  and  turbines  ;  the  roads  are  black ;  and  even  the  atmosphere  is 
filled  with  particles  of  soot.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  tenfold — nay,  hundred- 
fold in  certain  districts— what  it  used  to  be.  Manufacturing  towns  have  sprung 
from  the  soil  where  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  eye  beheld  only  open 
moors  or  forests.  These  changes  are  due  to  the  same  causes  which  have  brought 
about  similar  results  in  other  parts  of  England.  The  counties  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pennine  chain  have  learnt  to  appreciate  the  wealth  which  they  possess  in  their 
rocks — coal,  iron,  lime,  and  building  stone — and  the  inhabitants  of  Yorkshire,  at  all 
events,  have  set  themselves  to  utilise  these  treasures  with  an  eagerness  far  surpassing 
that  of  other  Englishmen.  The  people  of  Yorkshire  are,  indeed,  noted  for  their 
industry,  activity,  and  business  intelligence,  and  few  are  their  equals  in  the  art  of 
making  money.  Conservative  though  they  be — as  is  proved  by  an  adherence  to 
their  ancient  dialect — they  have  nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  becoming  a  manu- 
facturing people,  greatly  changed  their  time-honoured  customs.  And  this  perilous 
social  evolution,  whilst  it  enriched  thousands,  has  condemned  hundreds  of  thousands 
to  the  precarious  existence  of  proletarians.  How  great  the  contrast  between  the 
factory  hands  of  the  West  Riding  and  their  ancestors,  whose  hero  was  merry 
Robin  Hood ! 


Topography. 

Staffordshire  lies  wholly  within  the  great  central  plain  of  England,  and  its 
surface,  except  in  the  north,  where  it  is  broken  by  barren  hills,  including  the  Axe 
Edge  Hill  (1,810  feet).  Mow  Copt  (1,101  feet).  Weaver  Hill  (1,154  feet),  and  other 
outliers  of  the  Pennine  chain,  is  slightly  undulating,  and  upon  the  whole  fertile. 
The  river  Trent  rises  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county,  and  passes  through 
its  centre,  receiving  on  its  way  several  tributaries,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Dove,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county,  and  the  Tame,  whicb  drains 
the  south. 

The  valley  of  the  Trent  is  noted  for  its  fertility,  but  Stafibrdshire  is  essentially 
a  manufacturing  and  mining  county.  The  distribution  of  the  bulk  of  its  popula- 
tion has  been  determined  by  the  existence  of  coal  and  iron,  and  there  are  conse- 
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quently  two  great  centres  of  industry — the  one  in  the  north,  in  tlie  coal  basin  of 
North  Staffordshire,  the  other  in  the  south,  around  Dudley  uud  Wolvcrliampton. 

The  former  of  these  districts  is  drained  by  the  nascent  Trent,  and  is  known  as 
that  of  the  Potteries,  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  has  been  carried  on  there 
from  immemorial  times,  and  it  furnishes  most  of  the  china  which  England  exports 
to  foreign  countries,  much  to  the  increase  of  its  national  wealth.    Stohe-upou- Trent, 
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Fig.  117. — ThB  District  ok  thb  Potteries. 
Scale  1  :  80,000. 
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the  metropolis  of  this  district,  a  dingy  and  straggling  town,  has  raised  monuments 
to  Wedgwood  and  Minton,  the  two  men  who  by  their  genius  have  most  contributed 
towards  its  prosperity.  It  was  at  Etruria,  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  north  of  Stoke,  that 
Josiah  Wedgwood  established  his  factory  in  1771,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  equal 
one  day  the  productions  of  the  master  potters  of  Tuscany.  It  was  he  who  taught 
England  the  art  of  producing  a  beautiful  cream-coloured  porcelain,  such  as  had 
been  manufactured  for  a  short  time  in  the  sixteenth  century  at  the  French  village 
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of  Oiron,  but  the  secret  of  which  had  been  lost.  Wedgwood  and  Minton  bestowed 
equal  attention  upon  form  and  decoration,  and  the  ware  produced  by  thera,  with 
the  aid  of  artists  of  high  repute,  far  surpasses  in  taste  the  articles  ordinarily 
made  by  English  manufacturers.  We  almost  marvel  that  these  smoky  towns 
should  have  turned  out  such  beautiful  majolicas,  and  porcelain  so  tastefully 
decorated.  Recently  a  school  of  art  adapted  to  ceramic  manufacture,  and  known  as 
the  Wedgwood  Institute,  has  been  opened  at  Burslem,  the  birthplace  of  Wedgwood. 
This  building  is  decorated  with  terra-cotta,  which  bears  witness  to  the  high  state  of 
perfection  attained  by  the  local  manufacture.  The  population  concentrated  around 
Stoke-upon-Trent  already  approaches  300,000  souls,  and  it  increases  rapidly,  for 
the  coal  basin  of  North  Staffordshire,  despite  its  small  extent,  possesses  inestimable 
advantages  in  its  alternation  of  coal  seams  and  beds  of  iron  ore.  The  remaining 
towns  of  the  Pottery  District  are  Haulcy,  half-way  between  Stoke  and  Burslem, 
which  is  as  much  dependent  upon  iron  works  as  upon  potteries  ;  Tiinsfall,  Small- 
thorne,  and  Kidsyrore,  the  latter  a  mining  town,  close  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  county.  Feiiton  and  Longtoii  (with  Dresden),  which  have  potteries  and  earthen 
works,  lie  to  the  south-east,  whilst  Nciccmtle-under-Lj/nie,  which  carries  on  a  great 
trade  in  hats  and  shoes,  and  near  which  are  the  Silverdale  Iron  Works,  lies  to  the 

west. 

Leaving  the  district  of  the  Potteries  behind  us,  we  enter   the  agricultural 
portion  of  the  county,  and  soon  find  ourseives  in  the  midst  of  fields  and  woods, 
and  able  to  breathe  a  pure  atmosphere.     The  towns  are  few  and  far  between. 
Stolr,  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  is  dependent  upon  its  breweries  and  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes.     Stafford,  the  county  town,  on  the  Sow,  a  tributary  of 
the  Trent,  has  several  ancient  timbered  houses,  two  interesting  churches,  and  a  shire- 
hall.     The  castle,  on  a  hill,  commands  a  view  of  the  Welsh  hills.     Izaak  Walton, 
the  celebrated  English  angler,  was  born  here.     Rugeley,  on  the  Trent,  is  noted  for 
its  horse  fairs.      It  adjoins  Cannock  Chase,  an  upland  tract,  in  which  a  little  coal, 
remarkably  fine  in  quality,  is  found.     Lichfield  lies  away  from  the  river  on  a 
navigable  canal.     Tamworth,  on  the  Tame,  which  flows  past  Birmingham  and  pays 
tribute  to  the  Trent,  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  grazing  district.      Several  of  the  towns 
named  are  seats  of  industry,  but  in  their  general  aspects  and  mediaeval  buildings  they 
contrast  strikingly  with  the  great  manufacturing  district  which  lies  farther  west. 
Lichfield,  an  episcopal  see,  boasts  a  cathedral  which,  though  small,  is  exquisitely 
beautiful.     It  was  built  1128—53.     St.  John's  Hospital  is  a  curious  specimen  of 
the  domestic  architecture  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whilst  the  grammar  school  has 
acquired  fame  through  Addison,  Garrick,  Bishop  Newton,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  other 
celebrated  pupils  who  attended  it.      Dr.  Johnson  was  born  at  Lichfield,  and  a 
statue  has  been  raised  in  his  memory. 

Below  the  confluence  of  the  Trent  and  Tame  there  rises  the  important  town  of 
Burton- upon- I'rent,  famous  throughout  the  world  for  its  bitter  ale,  said  to  owe  its 
peculiar  qualities  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  the  water  used  by  its 
brewers.  There  are  six  large  and  about  twenty-four  small  firms  at  Burton, 
annually  producing  between  them  about  a  million  and  a  half  barrels  of  beer. 
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The  Dovo  joins  the  Trent  a  few  miles  below  liurton.  In  its  upper  course  it 
flows  through  a  narrow  dale,  where  umbriigeous  woods,  naked  rocks,  caverns, 
and  a  sparkling  rivulet  combine  to  form  some  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  in 
England.  Tlie  Churnet  is  tributary  to  the  Dove,  and  hardly  yields  to  it  in 
romantic  beauty.  On  its  banks  rises  Altoii  Towers,  the  princely  mansion  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Talbot.  Higher  up  in  the  valley  limestone  is  quarried 
and  iron  ore  won.  Lrek  is  a  considerable  town  near  the  source  of  the  Churnet, 
where  silk-thread  spinning  is  extensively  carried  on.  Choadlc,  in  the  moorlands 
to  the  west  of  the  Churnet,  is  a  small  market  town.  Uftoxeter  is  the  principal 
town  on  the  liower  Dove.  The  inhabitants  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  clock 
cases  and  agricultural  machinery,  and  in  cork-cutting. 

There  now  remains  to  be  noticed  the  great  manufacturing  and  mining  district 
in  South  Staffordshire  known  as  the  "  Black  Country."      Though  hardly  150 

Fig   118.— Licit KiF.Lii  Catiiedkai,. 


square  miles  in  extent,  this  district  (including  the  adjoining  town  of  liirmingham, 
which  is  virtually  its  capital)  supports  more  than  a  million  inhabitants.  It  owes 
its  prosperity  to  its  mineral  treasures.  Coal,  iron,  the  limestone  required  for  fusing 
it,  and  even  the  clay  from  which  the  bricks  for  lining  the  furnaces  are  mad(>  are 
found  here  in  juxtaposition.  Many  discoveries  of  great  importance  have  been 
made  in  the  manufactories  of  this  district,  and  especially  in  the  Soho  Works,  near 
West  Bromwich.  The  coal  found  here  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  manufacture 
of  tar  and  aniline,  and  is  largely  used  for  these  purposes.  The  principal  coal  seam 
of  the  basin  has  a  thickness  of  10  yards,  and  has  proved  a  source  of  great  wealth. 
Unfortunately  it  is  nearly  exhausted.  There  remain  now  only  100,000,000 
tons  of  coal,  which  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  will  hardly  suffice  for 
another  century,  at  the  close  of  which  the  manufacturers  will  have  to  migrate  to  a 
more  favoured  locality. 
124 
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Tho  best  view  of  the  Bluck  Country  is  from  Dudley  Custlc,  which  occupies 
(in  eminence  in  its  centre.  Dudley,  however,  lies  within  ii  detached  portion  of 
"Worcestershire  (see  p.  10^)),  u»<l  the  most  important  Stuffordshire  town  in  the 
district  under  notice  is  Wo/rerfifOiijifon,  un  old  town  in  u  commanding  position, 
the  centre  of  the  lock  trade,  and  producing  also  all  kinds  of  hardware,  and 
japanned  and  papicr-mdrhe  articles.  The  town  is  known  also  in  the  annals  of 
aeronautics  and  meteorology,  for  it  was  here  that  Glaisher  and  Coxwell  made  their 
experimental  trip  into  the  air,  which  took  them  to  a  height  of  probably  36,000 
feet — an  altitude  never  yet  exceeded.  Walsall  is  distinguished  for  its  saddlery. 
Wi'xt  Jiroiiiicich,  which  is  nearer  to  Birmingham,  manufactures  hardware  of  every 
description,  besides  glass  and  gas.  These  are  the  principal  towns  of  the  district. 
Their  satellites  engage  in  the  same  industries,  all  alike  depending  upon  the  coal 
and  iron  mines  which  are  being  worked  in  their  vicinity.  Ilenthtown,  Wedneit- 
firld,  Sedijldj,  and  Tipton  lie  in  the  west,  around  Wolverhampton  and  towards 
Dudley  ;  Willcnhnlh  Dnrlmtoii,  Bihton,  and  Weihiesbnri/ — the  latter  a  place  of  great 
antiquity — occupy,  with  Walsall,  the  centre  of  the  district ;  Bi'ivrky  Ilill,  Rowley 
Rcyiii,  and  Qmrry  Bank  are  near  the  Worcestershire  border  ;  whilst  Smcthtcick  and 
Uarbonic  may  almost  be  designated  suburbs  of  Birmingham  (see  Fig.  GO). 

Derhvshikk  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  counties  of  England.  Its  northern 
part,  culminating  in  the  Peak,  is  full  of  moors  and  mountains,  intersected  by 
narrow  valleys,  and  dells  bounded  by  fantastic  cliffs.  Towards  tho  south  the  hills 
decrease  in  height,  until  they  sink  into  the  wide  and  fertile  vale  of  the  Trent, 
which  crosses  the  southern  portion  of  the  county.  The  great  river  of  Derbyshire, 
however,  is  the  Derwent  {Der  Givent,  i.e.  Beautiful  River),  which  rises  in  the 
l*eak,  and,  flowing  through  the  centre  of  the  county,  separates  the  coal  and  iron 
district  to  its  east  from  the  more  purely  agricultural  district  to  its  west.  In 
addition  to  coal  and  iron,  Derbyshire  yields  lead,  and  is  famous  for  its  spar,  and  its 
quarries  of  marble,  gypsum,  &c.  The  manufactures  are  varied  andbf  considerable 
importance. 

Derby,  the  ancient  county  town,  has  attained  considerable  importance  as  a  seat 
of  industry.  It  was  here  J.  Lombe  established  the  first  silk-mill  in  England,  in 
1717  ;  but  if  contemporary  evidence  can  be  accepted,  the  Englishman  who  learnt 
the  secret  of  the  manufacture  in  Italy  died  of  poison  administered  by  his  Italian 
instructors.*  This  old  factory  still  exists,  and  many  others  have  been  added  since. 
In  addition  tj  hosiery,  Derby,  and  its  suburb  of  Litchurch,  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain  and  of  spar  ornaments.  It  is  here  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany has  established  its  head-quarters,  its  workshops  occupying  a  considerable  area. 
A  monument  has  been  erected  to  H.  Cavendish,  the  discoverer  of  the  chemical 
constituents  of  air,  in  the  church  of  All  Saints.  Flamsteed,  the  astronomer,  was 
born  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Denby. 

Ascending  the  Derwent,  we  reach  Belper,  whose  inhabitants  find  employment 
in  cotton  and  hosiery  mills  and  in  nail-making.  Still  proceeding  on  our  journey 
up  a  valley  which  increases  in  beauty  with  every  step  we  take,  we  reach  Matlock 

*  Ch,  Dupin,  "  Force  coinmerciule  de  la  Grande  BrotHgne." 
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and  its  baths,  the  licntre  of  the  rao-st  romantic  limestone  district  in  which  the 
Derwent  cleurs  its  way  through  a  succession  of  grand  defiles,  one  of  wliich  is  com- 
manded by  the  superb   High  Tor,  rising  to  a  height  of  yjG  feet.      The  mineral 


Fig.  119.— Dbuiiy. 
From  the  Ordnnnofi  Survey.    Scale  1  :  Ul.ilGH. 
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waters  of  Matlock  are  largely  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  they  quickly 
petrify  any  object  placed  in  them. 

A  few  miles  above  Matlock  we  reach  the  confluence  of  the  Wye  and  the  .Derwent. 
On  the  former,  beautifully  seated  upon  a  wooded  slope,  rises  the  ancient  town  of 
Bakewell,  near  which  is  Haddon  Hall,  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  a  baronial 
dwelling  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  be  met  with  in  England.     At  the  head  of  the 
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"Wye,  in  a  bleak  but  lioaltliy  situation  1,100  feet  above  tlio  level  of  the  sea,  stands 
Hiixfoii,  which  has  boon  a  place  of  resort  for  three  hundred  years  on  acoount  of  the 
virtues  of  its  mineral  waters,  but  owes  something,  too,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
city  of  Manchester  Meadows,  parks,  and  avenues  of  trees  environ  the  sumptuous 
dwellings  set  apart  for  invalids,  whilst,  fur  below,  the  Wye  courses  through  a 
savage  defile,  the  entrance  to  which  is  guarded  by  the  Choc  Tor,  a  noble  rock  300 
feet  in  height. 

Returning  to  the  Derwent,  we  soon  roach  ChatHwortli,  the  noble  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  the  midst  of  a  park  11  miles  in  circuit.  The  house  con- 
tains a  precious  collection  of  paintings,  statues  by  Thorwaldsen,  Canova,  Schadow, 
and  Gibson,  and  u  valuable  library.  The  great  conservatory  in  the  gardens 
was  built  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the  designer  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  one  of  the 
fountains  plays  to  a  height  of  207  feet.  Higher  up  on  the  Derwent,  in  a  charming 
situation,  stands  Hathfinaye,  where  needles  and  fishing-tackle  are  made,  and 
beyond  we  reach  Castlvton,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Peak.  Its  neighbourhood 
abounds  in  caverns,  that  of  the  Peak  being  traversed  by  an  underground  river. 
A  little  lead  is  won  in  the  vicinity. 

That  portion  of  Derbyshire  which  lies  beyond  the  Peak,  towards  the  north- 
west, is  drained  into  the  Mersey.  Ghssop,  Uaifflcid,  and  other  places  in  this 
neighbourhood  carry  on  cotton-spinning,  and  depend  naturally  upon  Manchester. 

There  are  but  few  towns  in  Western  Dorbj  shire.  Wirksworth  and  Winstcr  are 
the  principal  places  of  a  lead-mining  district  of  small  importance,  to  the  west  of 
Matlock.  Ashbourne,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Dove,  and  the  centre  of  a  grazing 
district,  carries  on  an  important  trade  in  cheese,  wool,  and  corn. 

Far  more  populous  is  the  great  industrial  and  mining  district  of  Eastern  Derby- 
shire, between  the  Derwent  and  the  Erwash,  the  northern  portion  of  which  is 
tributary  to  the  river  Don.  ChcHtcrfield,  a  busy  town  remarkable  for  its  "  crooked  " 
or  leaning  spire,  has  coal  mines  and  iron  works,  and  manufactures  lace,  hosiery, 
and  woollen  stuffs.  George  Stephenson,  the  engineer,  died  here  in  1848,  and  lies 
buried  in  Trinity  Church.  Farther  south  are  the  towns  of  Clai/crosn,  Alfretoii, 
Ripley,  Ueanor,  and  Ilkeston,  all  of  thera  with  coal  mines,  most  of  them  with  iron 
works,  and  some  of  them  with  hosiery- mills.  Ilkeston  rejoices,  in  addition,  in  the 
possession  of  mineral  springs. 

Leicestershire  is  almost  wholly  comprised  within  the  basin  of  the  Soar,  which 
flows  northward  through  its  centre,  and  joins  the  Trent  on  the  northern  border  of 
the  shire.  Its  surface  is  for  the  most  part  undulating,  and  Bardon  Hill,  in  Cham- 
wood  Forest,  to  the  west  of  the  Soar,  although  the  culminating  summit  of  the 
county,  does  not  exceed  a  height  of  853  feet.  To  the  east  of  the  Soar  the  country 
rises  gently  towards  the  oolitic  uplands  of  Rutland  and  Northamptonshire,  whilst 
in  the  south-west  the  plain  of  Leicester  extends  across  the  borders  of  the  county 
into  Warwickshire.  A  small  coal  basin  lies  towards  the  north-west.  Leicestershire 
is  famous  for  its  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  is  the  great  centre  of  the  hosiery 
manufacture. 

Leicester,  the  county  town,  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  city  of  Ratoe,  and 
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bf '  still  exist  portions  of  Roman  walls  and  other  ancient  remains,  carefully  pre- 
served in  the  local  museum.  The  central  position  of  the  town  on  the  navigable 
Soar  has  enabled  it  to  phiy  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  Kngland.  It  was 
here  that  Richard  III.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey  died.  Rut  it  is  more  especially  from 
the  beginning  of  this  century  that  Leicester  has  grown  into  a  large  town,  its 
population  since  1850  having  more  than  doubled.  This  increase  is  due  almost 
solely  to  the  development  of  the  hosiery  trade,  of  which  Leicester  is  the  head- 
quarters, and  which  employs  many  thousand  hands  throughout  the  county.  The 
famous  Leicester  sheep,  which  produce  bmg  combing  wool,  pasture  in  the  valley 
of  the  Upper  Soar,  towards  tlie  old  towns  of  Hiiickloi/  and  Market  Jio»irort/i,  near 
which  the  Earl  of  Richmond  defeated  Richard  III.  (1485),  and  on  the  downs 
stretching  along  the  southern  confines  of  the  shire.  The  only  places  in  this  remote 
part  of  the  county  are  Lutterworth,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Avon,  of  which  John  Wick- 
lifle  was  rector  (1375 — 84),  and  Market  Ilarlforony/i,  on  the  Welland,  a  favourite 
resort  of  hunting-men  during  the  winter.  Indeed,  the  openness  of  a  great  part  of 
the  county  is  favourable  to  sportsmen,  and  Me/ton  Moirbrai/,  on  the  AVreke, 
which  joins  the  Soar  from  the  east,  is  the  great  head-quarters  of  fox-hunting,  and 
its  stables  afford  accommodation  to  five  or  six  hundred  horses.  The  town,  more- 
over, is  noted  for  its  pork  pies,  and  exports  the  famous  Stilton  cheese  made  in 
its  environs.  Quormlon,  on  the  Soar,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  granite  quarries 
of  Mount  Sorrel  and  the  lime-kilns  of  Barrow,  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Quorn 
Hunt.  Loughborough,  on  the  Lower  Soar,  and  the  much  smaller  town  of  Cantle- 
DoniugtoH,  farther  north,  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  hosiery,  and  the 
former  has  in  addition  a  bell  foundry  and  locomotive  factory. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch  retains  its  ancient  name,  half  Danish,  half  Norman.  It  is 
the  centre  of  a  coal  basin.  Whitwiek,  to  the  east  of  it,  on  the  fringe  of  Charn- 
wood  Chase,  is  remarkable  for  the  modern  Roman  Catholic  abbey  of  Mount 
St.  Bernard,  the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  completed  in  England  since  the 
Reformation. 

NorriNOHAMSHiRE  in  the  main  consists  of  the  broad  and  fertile  plain  of  the 
Trent,  which  opens  out  upon  the  alluvial  lowland  at  the  head  of  the  Humber,  and 
of  a  broken  hill  country  which  occupies  the  western  portion  of  the  shire.  The  soil 
in  the  latter  is  sandy  and  gravelly,  and  the  whole  region  from  the  Trent  to  "Work- 
sop, in  the  basin  of  its  tributary  the  Idle,  was  formerly  comprehended  within 
Sherwood  Forest,  the  principal  scene  of  the  adventures  of  Robin  Hood  and  his 
companions.  Coal  occurs  along  the  western  boundary,  and  the  manufacture  of 
bobbinet,  or  lace,  and  of  hosiery,  employs  thousands  of  hands. 

Nottingham  occupies  a  steep  declivity  overlooking  the  Trent.  It  is  u  place  of 
great  antiquity,  with  a  castle  built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  now  converted  into 
an  art  museum.  The  Standard  Hill,  upon  which  Charles  I.  unfurled  the  royal 
standard  in  1642,  adjoins  this  ancient  stronghold.  Like  Leicester,  the  county 
town  of  Nottinghamshire  has  grown  into  a  great  seat  of  industry,  famous  for  its 
hosiery,  bobbinet,  and  machinery.  The  same  branches  of  industry  are  carried  on  at 
the  neighbouring  towns  of  Sneinton,  Lenton,  Basford,  JIucknal  Torkard,  and  Arnold. 
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Xewark-Kpoii'Tri'iif  is  a  town  of  broworfoB,  like  Itiirtnn,  nnd  tho  capitnl  of  the 
Qf^ncultural  portion  of  tlm  county,  where  j^roat  corn  and  ciattlo  niarkctH  arc  held. 
King  John  died  within  the  custh*  whoso  ruins  crown  a  neifi^hhonrin^  hill.  HiHij- 
ham  is  a  inarkt't  town  in  tho  fruitful  vale  of  llolvoir,  which  stretclu'H  across  tho 
nouthern  houndary  of  tlio  county  into  Lciccstersliiro,  and  is  named  after  Helvoir 
Castle,  tho  stately  roNidenco  of  tho  Duko  of  Rutland. 

Mdiixficld  and  Sutton-in-Axhtirlil  are  the  principtd  towns  in  Sherwood  Forest. 
Collieries  and  quarrii'S  are  near  them,  and  hosiery  is  manufactured.  Newstoad 
Ahbev,  farther  south,  in  the  midst  of  the  "  Forest,"  is  douMy  interesting  on  account 
of  its  ivv-clad  fa\'ade  of  tho  twelfth  century,  and  its  association  with  Lord  IJyron. 
Worksop,  in  tho  basin  of  the  Idle,  is  a  (luiet  country  place,  doing  a  large  trade  in 
malt.  Near  it  are  u  colliery  and  several  noblo  parks.  JM/ot'ii,  tlie  centre  of  a 
rurid  parliamentary  borough  on  tho  Idle,  carries  ou  a  considerable  trade  in  corn 
and  nuUt. 

YoKKsiiiRK  is  by  far  tho  largest  and  most  important  county  of  Kngland.  It 
extends  ahmg  tho  Gernuin  Ocean  from  the  bay  of  tho  Toes  to  tho  mouth  of  tho 
HuTnber,  and  stretches  inland  to  the  summit  of  the  Pennine  chain  and  beyond. 
Politically  the  cortnty  is  divided  into  tho  city  of  York  and  its  Ainsty,  and  tho 
throe  districts  called  the  North,  West,  and  East  Ridings.  Geographically,  how- 
ever, it  consists  of  several  well-defined  regions,  and  of  those  the  fruitful  vale  of 
York  is  by  far  tho  most  extensive  and  important.  This  vale,  or  plain,  extends  from 
tho  southern  contiiies  of  tho  county,  beyond  the  rivor  Toes,  into  Durham.  It  is 
drained  by  tho  river  Ouse  and  its  tributaries.  On  the  east  the  fertile  vale  of 
Pickering  opens  out  into  it  like  a  huge  bay,  extondiug  to  the  sea  near  Scarborough, 
and  separating  tho  wild  oolitic  moors  of  North  Yorkshire  from  tho  chalky  wolds  of 
tho  East  Riding.  These  latter  form  a  screen  around  tho  fertile  alluvial  tract  of 
Holderness,  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Ilumber. 

Western  Yorkshire  consists  of  wild  moorlands,  which  attain  their  highest  eleva- 
tion in  tho  Craven  district  in  the  north,  and  are  intersected  by  valleys  renowned 
for  their  picturesque  scenery.  As  we  proceed  south  the  hills  decline  in  height,  and 
gradually  merge  into  monotonous  moorlands.  But  what  South-western  Yorkshire 
lacks  in  scenery  is  amply  compensated  for  by  the  mineral  treasures,  coal  and  iron, 
which  are  hidden  in  its  soil,  and  which  have  given  birth  to  one  of  the  busiest  manufac- 
turing districts  of  the  world.  Yorkshire  holds  the  first  place  for  its  woollens,  but  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  of  every  description  of  ironware  also  furnishes  occupation 
to  thousands,  and  some  of  tho  cotton-mills  rival  those  of  Lancashire  in  their  huge 
proportions.  Tho  county  holds,  moreover,  a  prominent  position  for  its  agriculture. 
Its  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  in  high  estimation,  and  the  hams  of  Yorkshire  are 
famous  throughout  England. 


Right  in  the  centre  of  the  great  fertile  plain  which  forms  so  striking  a  physical 
feature  of  the  county,  admirably  situated  as  a  place  of  commerce  on  the  great 
natural  high-road  which  connects  England  with  Scotland,  and  on  the  navigable 
Ouse,  rises  the  ancient  city  of   Fork.      As  long  as  the  subterranean  treasures 
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in  tho  woHtorn  inoorhiiulH  rcuutini'd  uiitt)iiclit'(l,  York  was  able  to  maintain  it>« 
comnivrcial  siiprcniatty.  It  is  only  natural  that  tho  groat  north  road,  inntoad 
of  following  tho  NinuoHitioM  of  tho  uoant-lino,  shouhl  tako  a  mori'  diroot  courso  at 
soniu  diNtaiicu  itdand.  Loaving  tho  I'mn  around  tho  Wash  tt>  tho  oast,  tho  road 
(loHcondH  tho  valley  of  tho  Trout,  and  tlion  skirtH  tho  niarMhoH,  in  tho  niidnt  of  which 
tho  water  of  tho  Tront  niinglon  with  that  of  tho  ()u«o.  Having  followed  tho  latter 
as  far  us  tho  point  whoro  it  turns  abruptly  to  tho  south,  it  bocoinos  ncccRsury  to 
cross  to  tho  other  bank,  in  ordur  to  avoid  a  h)ng  detour  to  tho  west.  It  was  at 
this  natural  crossing-plueo  that  tho  Hrigantos  ha<l  founded  thoir  capital  of  Khnrac, 
or   Eborar,   which   subsocjuently  expanded    into   Jihoiwutn,  the   most    important 
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Homan  colony  in  Britain.  It  was  here  Septimius  Severus  died  in  211.  The 
political  authorities  of  the  Empire  were  in  course  of  time  superseded  by  the  jwwers 
of  tho  Church.  Early  in  the  seventh  century  York  became  the  seat  of  a  bi.shop, 
and  subsequently  of  an  archbishop,  who  disputed  with  his  rival  of  Canterbury  the 
primacy  of  all  England.  York  and  London  are  the  only  cities  in  England  whose 
chief  magistrate  bears  the  title  of  Lord  Mayor. 

A  few  Roman  foundations  may  still  be  traced  at  York,  but  all  Roman  buildings 
have  disappeared,  and  the  many  curious  edifices  of  the  city  belong  to  the  ^Middle 
Ages.  A  tower,  built  by  William  the  Conqueror  upon  Roman  foundations,  rises 
within  the  castle  precincts,  by  the  side  of  the  modern  County  Court  and  gaol. 
Ancient   walls,  nearly  3  miles  in   circuit,   still   surround   the  city,  and  afford 
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plt'iiNtint  wiilkn.  The  iiiiiiMtcr,  wliicK  riwH  mi  tho  lii^hoMt  ^rouiiil  within  t)ii>iii,  im 
iKit  till)  Ntnictiirt'  of  a  »iiiffU>  i^v,  but  iiuviTthi'lfNH  cxliiliita  it  rciimrkaltlt*  unity  of 
(luitign.     ItH  wuHt  I'ruut  fully  duwrvuH  iu  ruputatiou,  but  tbu  twu  tuwura  wbiuh 
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flank  it,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  old  English  cathedrals,  are  not  sufficiently 
lofty  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  nave.  York,  as  compared  with  the  more 
modern  towns  in  the  manufacturing  district,  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  greater 
wealth  bequeathed  by  the  past.     Its  museums  uru  more  interesting,  its  scientific 
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nnr!  llt»^riiry  life  moro  iirtlvo,  nnd  ifn  itulivirlual  rlmnifti'r  nutro  utronj^ly  mnrkrd. 
York,  iixlt'cil,  Ity  its  yfoncral  |i)iyHi(ignomy,  is  tin-  immt  I'lri^liNh  town  of  all  llii^rliiiid. 
Flaxiiiaii,  thf  sculptor,  was  Ixirii  hiTf.  Tin-  liattlc  of  Sfanilord  llridKt-  lifMKi), 
ItftwiH'ti  Harold  of  Kiiglaiid  au.f  Harald  Hardradu  of  Norway,  wuh  fought  to  tlic 
ruHt  of  York,  on  the  lU'rwont;  that  ot'  Marston  Moor  (Itill)  uhout  7  niiU'H  to  tin- 

WOMt. 

Tfit/omfn;  thi>  Honiuit  Cuf'f'rin,  lipH  ^  miles  to  t)]»>  south-wcHt  of  York,  and  near 
it  in  th«'  field  of  the  hattle  ol  Towton,  fought  in  1  KM  hetween  King  Mdwanl,  of 
York,  and  the  liancastrians,  in  whi(  h  the  latter  were  defeated,  with  a  h)SH  of  lO.OOO 
men.  The  fight  wan  thiekest  in  the  field  still  called  the  "  liioody  Mt-adow."  In  u 
Bweet-brior  hedge  by  its  side  the  white  rose  luiw  niin;,'loH  with  the  rod  roue,  und 
ufter  having  hurried  thousands  into  u  bloody  death,  thoHO  flowers  have  become 
symlxdn  of  |M>ae(>. 

VesHels  of  more  than  100  tons  bunlen  aHCond  the  (hise  us  far  us  York.  Those 
of  greater  size  {»nly  proceed  to  Si'fhi/,  a  place  of  commerce,  with  a  nutgnificont 
uhbey  church,  or  to  Ooolf,  the  grout  rival  of  Kingston-upon-IIull.  Ooole,  close  to 
the  confluence  of  the  "Dutch  River"  with  the  Ouso,  is  u  shipping  port  of  con- 
siderable imimrtance.  It  imports  fruit  und  vcgetublcs  from  Belgium  und  the 
Netherlands,  und  exiMjrts  iron,  cloth,  und  building  stones. 

Ascending  the  river  Don,  which  truverscs  the  southern  portion  of  the  plain  of 
York,  we  puss  T/ionu>,  u  market  town  of  the  Isle  of  Axholrae,  und  reach  Doitcaxfrr, 
the  Danum  of  the  Romuns,  und  anciently  the  cupital  of  the  county.  It  is  u  quiet 
town,  contrasting  with  the  busy  hives  of  industry  to  the  west  of  it.  Only  once  in  the 
yeor,  during  the  race  week  in  September,  is  it  stirred  into  life,  but  it  then  uttructs 
pleasure-seekers  and  sporting-men  from  the  whole  of  England.  The  modern  Gothic 
church  of  Doncuster  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  Great 
Northern  Ruilwuy  works,  for  the  raunufucture  of  curriuges  and  locomotives,  are 
close  to  the  town. 

PickeriiKj  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  vale  named  after  it,  which  is  drained 
by  the  Upper  Derwent.  Mnlton,  lower  down  on  that  river,  is  u  pluce  of  some 
importance.  Near  it,  on  u  height  overlooking  the  river,  rises  Castle  Howard, 
the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  containing  a  noble  collection  of 
works  of  art. 

The  York  Moors  occupy  the  nortL-western  portion  of  the  county,  rising  boldly 
above  the  vales  of  York  and  Cleveland,  and  presenting  picturesque  cliffs  towards 
the  German  Ocean.  The  greoter  part  of  this  wild  country  is  given  up  to  sheep 
grazing,  and  the  narrow  valleys  which  intersect  it  are  but  sparsely  peopled. 
Within  the  last  fifty  years,  however,  the  discovery  of  ironstone  has  attracted  u 
large  mining  population. 

MiddleHhorough,  the  largest  town  in  the  district,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  owes 
its  rapid  growth,  if  not  its  existence,  to  the  discovery  of  this  iron.  In  1829 
there  stood  but  a  solitary  house  upon  the  site  of  Middlesborough,  whilst  now 
the  atmosphere  is  blackened  with  the  smoke  ascending  from  blast  furnaces  and 
iron  works,  and  there  is  hardly  to  be  seen  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  tree  to  relieve  the 
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dreariness.  The  great  iron  works  of  this  prosperous  town  were  originally  con- 
structed for  the  treatment  of  Spanish  and  Algerian  ores,  but  they  now  draw  most 
of  their  supplies  from  the  Cleveland  Hills,  which  form  the  northern  escarpment 
of  the  Moors,  and  yield  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  iron  ore  found  in  Great 
Britain.  In  addition  to  iron  and  steel,  Middlesborough  manufactures  machinery 
and  earthenware,  and  carries  on  a  most  extensive  commerce.  Its  growth  has, 
indeed,  been  unparalleled  in  Europe,  and  only  Barrow-in-Furness  can  compare 
with  it. 

(inishorou(jh,  the  centre  of  the  mining  district,  is  a  town  of  great  age,  with 
the  ruins  of  an  Augustinian  priory.  Other  places  in  the  vicinity  are  Sl-elton-in- 
Clereland,  Onnesbi/,  and  Nonnanby. 

Northallerton   and    Thimk  are  quiet  agricultural   towns  at  the   foot  of  the 


Fig.  122.— MiDDi.ERBonouoii  and  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Scale  1  :  97,600. 
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Hambleton  Hills,  which  form  the  western  escarpment  of  the  Moors,  and  on  the 
margin  of  the  vale  of  York.  Near  Northallerton  was  fought  the  Battle  of  the 
Standard  (1138).  Helmsley  lies  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Moors,  on  the  fringe  of 
the  vale  of  Pickering.  The  ruins  of  Riva-ilx  Abbey,  the  first  Cistercian  house 
established  in  Yorkshire  (1132),  are  near  it. 

Far  more  widely  known  than  either  of  these  agricultural  towns  of  Yorkshire 
are  the  watering-places  which  dot  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  to  Flam- 
borough  Plead.  The  most  renowned  amongst  them  are  "Whitby  and  Scarborough. 
Whitby,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Esk,  which  rises  in  the  Cleveland  Hills,  is  at  the 
same  time  a  shipping  port  and  a  watering-place,  and  occupies  a  most  picturesque 
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site.  There  are  alum  works  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  herring  fishery  gives  employ- 
ment to  many  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the  town  is  more  widely  known  for  its  jet 
ornaments.  This  industry  has  been  carried  on  here  from  immemorial  times,  as 
is  proved  by  the  discoveries  made  in  the  hottes  which  crown  the  neighbouring 
hills,  and  the  pilgrims  who  during  the  Middle  Ages  paid  their  devotions  in  the 
abbey  of  Whitby  never  failed  to  carry  away  with  them  a  cross  or  a  rosary  made 
of  jet. 

Scarborough,  the  "  Queen  of  the  northern  watering-places."  possesses  resources 
and  amusements  far  exceeding  those  of  its  neighbour  Whitby.  It  is  built 
at  the  foot  and  on  the  top  of  two  cliffs,  separated  by  a  chasm  spanned  by  a 
lofty  bridge,  which  joins  the  old  town  to  the  Spa,  Museum,  and  other  buildings 

Fig.  123.—  ScARBOKOUOH. 
Scale  1  :  310,000. 
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specially  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  20,000  visitors  who  annually 
flock  to  it.  The  Marine  Aquarium  is  larger  than  that  of  Brighton.  From  the 
keep  of  the  Norman  castle  which  commands  the  old  town  we  look  down  with 
admiration  upon  the  sands  which  stretch  along  the  foot  of  the  limestone  cliffs. 
Scarborough  has  been  a  place  of  commerce  for  centuries,  and  its  port,  protected  by 
two  piers,  aflfords  shelter  to  the  largest  vessels.  The  coasting  trade  carried  on  is 
considerable,  and  the  herring  fishery  is  a  source  of  profit.  Still  the  importance 
of  the  town  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the  crowds  of  visitors  annually 
attracted  by  its  picturesque  scenery,  bracing  air,  smooth  sands,  chalybeate  springs, 
and  varied  resources  for  amusement. 

Filey,  to  the  south-east  of  Scarborough,  on  the  spacious  bay  to  which  it  gives 
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name,  is  i)roteote(l  by  a  spit  of  sand,  and  offers  groat  advantages  as  a  naval  station. 
Amongst  other  watering-places  along  this  coast  livdrar  and  Salthm-it-hy-tJie-Sca 
deserve  to  be  mentioned .  . 

The  crescent-shaped  range  of  the  cretaceous  York  Wolds  extends  from  the 
Humber  above  Hull  to  Flamborough  Head,  and  presents  a  bold  escarpment 
towards  the  vales  of  York  and  Pickering,  at  the  foot  of  which  lie  the  market 
towns  of  Murh't  Weiyhfon  and  Povklhigton.  The  towns  along  the  inner  rim, 
which  merges  in  the  lowlands  of  Ilolderness,  are  far  more  important.  Foremost 
amongst  them  is  Kin(jnfon-iipon-Hull,  usually  known  as  Hull,  from  the  small 
tributary  of  the  Humber  at  the  mouth  of  which  it  has  been  built.  Hull  is  the 
great  port  of  the  whole  region,  and  on  the  east  coast  of  England  it  holds  a  place 
analogous  to  that  of  Liverpool  on  the  west  coast.  The  great  port  of  the  Mersey 
is  fed  by  the  manufacturing  district  of  Lancashire ;  that  of  the  Humber  is 
the  emporium  of  Yorkshire  :  the  former  trades  in  cotton  and  cottons,  the  latter 
in  wool  and  woollens.  Hull,  in  certain  respects,  enjoys  advantages  superior 
even  to  those  of  liiverpool,  for  the  Humber  and  its  many  navigable  tributaries 
place  it  in  facile  communication  with  a  considerable  portion  of  Central  England. 
But  though  possessing  the  advantage  as  regards  the  river  and  coasting  trades,  it 
is  less  favoured  with  respect  to  the  world  at  large.  Hull  can  look  only  to 
Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  the  Baltic  to  feed  its  commerce,  whilst  Liverpool  faces 
not  only  Ireland,  but  also  the  New  "World,  and  trades  largely  with  Africa. 

This  advantage  of  Liverpool,  however,  only  revealed  itself  after  America 
had  been  discovered  and  distinct  colonies  established,  and  for  a  considerable 
period  Hull  was  her  superior.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  the  third  port 
of  England,  ranking  next  to  London  and  Bristol.  It  furnished  Edward  III. 
with  sixteen  vessels,  manned  by  oOO  sailors,  to  be  employed  against  France. 
As  long  as  England  was  a  grain-exporting  country — that  is,  until  about  1770 — 
large  flotillas  of  barges  laden  with  corn  descended  all  the  rivers  which  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Humber,  and  Hull  was  the  natural  emporium  through  which 
the  corn  trade  with  Holland  was  carried  on.*  At  the  present  time  Hull  ranks 
fifth,  and  it  imports  corn,  flour,  and  other  agricultural  produce,  as  well  as  cattle, 
from  Germany,  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic.  Wool  and  tobacco  likewise  figure 
largely  amongst  the  imports,  in  return  for  which  Hull  exports  the  produce  of 
the  numerous  industrial  inland  towns  as  well  as  of  its  own  machine  shops, 
chemical  works,  oil-crushing  mills,  and  other  factories.  Lines  of  steamers  place 
Hull  in  regular  communication  with  all  the  ports  of  the  east  coast  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  Northern  Europe.  Hull  was  one  of  the  first  towns  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  maritime  route  to  Siberia  opened  up  by  the  persistent  labours  of 
Nordenskjcild.  In  1877  a  Hull  steamer  laden  with  coal  and  petroleum  reached 
Tobolsk.  The  docks,  constructed  since  1778,  and  the  crescent-shaped  roadstead 
of  the  river,  here  2  .uiles  in  width,  are  at  all  times  crowded  with  shipping  of 
every  description.     There  are  ship  building  yards,  principally  for  the  construc- 

•  Halley,  "Atlas  Maritimus  et  Commercialis,"  1728. 
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tion  of  iron  vessels.  Hull  bus  a  fino  park,  a  museum,  and  several  learned  societies. 
Wilberforce  was  born  bore,  and  a  monument  has  been  raised  in  his  honour. 

CottiiKjham,  a  suburban  village  of  Hull,  with  many  market  gardens,  lies  on 
the  roud  to  Jirrcrki/,  a  very  ancient  city,  at  one  time  of  greater  importance  than 
its  neighbour  Hull,  and  still  the  capital  of  the  Kast  Riding.  Heverley  boasts  a 
remarkably  tine  minster.  There  are  chemical  and  agricultural  machinery  works, 
and  a  great  trade  in  corn  and  provisions  is  carried  on.  J'assing  through  Ci'irat 
Driffield,  we  reach  BridlinytoH,  with  its  fine  priory  church,  and  lirid/iiit/fon  Qiifti/, 
its  port,  on  the  great  bay,  protected  in  the  north  by  Flamborough  Head.  A 
chalybeate  spring  and  several  intermittent  springs,  known  as  the  "  Gipsies," 
are  near  the  town.  Geologists  will  be  interested  in  the  caverns  and  fossils  of 
the  chalk  cliffs,  as  well  as  in  the  ancient  bushes  covered  with  shells,  which  Gwyn 
Jeffreys  refers  to  the  glacial  epoch. 

There  are  no  towns  of  importance  in  the  fertile  district  of  Holderness,  The 
only  places  worth  notice  are  Pntrintjton,  with  a  church  described  as  "  one  of  the 
glories  of  England,"  Wit/ieniKva,  and  Ilormra,  the  two  latter  quiet  seaside  places, 
as  is  implied  by  their  names. 

Wo  now  turn  to  the  desolate  moors  and  romantic  valleys  of  North-western 
Yorkshire,  where  the  mountains  are  steepest  and  the  population  least  dense. 
This  district,  known  for  its  greater  part  as  Craven,  is  intersected  by  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  rivers  Swale,  Ure,  Nidd,  Wharfe,  and  Aire.  It  yields  a  little  lead, 
but  no  coal :  hence  the  striking  contrast  it  presents  to  the  great  hive  of  industry 
which  adjoins  it  on  the  south. 

The  Swale,  in  its  upper  course,  flows  past  the  small  mining  villages  of  Keld 
and  Reeth,  and  below  the  ancient  parliamentary  borough  of  liic/imoiid  it  emerges 
upon  the  broad  plain  of  York.  The  Norman  castle  which  overshadows  this 
picturesque  town  is  now  used  as  a  militia  store.  Near  this  stagnant  town  is  the 
village  of  Hipsicell,  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Wickliffe,  the  reformer. 

The  Ure,  or  Yore,  traverses  the  Wensley  Dale,  where  woollen  knitting  and 
carpet-making  occupy  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  towns  of  HawcH  and 
,  Ash'igg.    Leifbourne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  dale,  has  a  lead  mine ;  and  at  Muldleham, 
near  it,  are  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  castles  held  by  Warwick  the  Eing-maker. 

Ripon  is  the  principal  town  on  the  Ure,  and  one  of  the  oldest.  Near  it  a 
funereal  mound  is  pointed  out,  which  tradition  asserts  to  contain  the  bones  of 
Saxons  and  Danes  who  fell  on  a  neighbouring  battle-field.  There  are  a  small 
cathedral  raised  above  a  Saxon  crypt  and  several  ancient  hospitals.  Studley 
Royal,  the  princely  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  lies  to  the  west  of  Ripon,  and 
near  it  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Fountains  Abbey,  at  one  time  one  of  the  most 
powerful  houses  of  the  Cistercians,  who  held  all  the  land  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ure  as  far  as  the  hills  of  Cumberland.  Borotighbridgc  and  Aldborough,  the  Roman 
Isurium,  are  small  towns  below  Ripon,  in  whose  vicinity  many  antiquities  have  been 
discovered.  Most  curious  amongst  these  relics  of  the  past  are  three  obelisk- like 
masses  of  ragstone,  which  have  long  puzzled  the  brains  of  antiquaries. 
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The  Nidd,  in  its  upper  course,  flows  through  the  beautiful  Nidderdulo,  the 
principal  town  in  which  iH  Patvhif  Bridi/i;  where  there  is  a  lead  mine.     Riplcif  has 


Fig.  124. — Towns  in  8oitii-Wk»teii»  Youkshiek. 
Boale  1  :  SMI.flon. 
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an  old  castle  and  an  ambitious  new  town-hall.  At  Knamboroiigh  the  river  fl,ow8 
between  steep  cliffs,  wooded  at  their  foot.  Here,  too,  there  is  a  castle,  and,  besides 
this,  a  "  dropping  well,"  by  the  side  of  which  "  Mother  Shipton,"  the  famous 
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prophetess  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born,  and  extensive  limestone  quarries. 
Jtibnton  is  a  small  village  below  Knaresborough,  where  Ribaton  pippins  were 
first  grown.  Jfarroyttfc,  the  famous  watering-place,  occupies  a  lofty  position  above 
the  Ure.  The  first  spring  was  discovered  in  lOSiG,  and  there  are  now  known  about 
twenty-five,  both  sulphureous  and  elialybeate. 

The  Wharfe  rises  in  Langshothdalo,  and  takes  its  winding  course  through  a 
dale  renowned  for  its  scenic  charms.  It  flows  past  the  ruins  of  liolton  Abbey  and 
the  huge  hydropathic  establishments  which  have  made  ///•%  a  second  Malvern, 
until  it  reaches  Oflfi/,  a  small  manufacturing  town,  which  is  the  capital  of  Wharfe- 
dale.  At  Wctherb;/  the  Wharfe  emerges  upon  the  plain  of  York,  and  flowing  past 
Tmkmtvr,  it  joins  the  Ouse  a  short  distance  above  Caicooi/. 

The  Aire  takes  its  rise  at  the  foot  of  the  scars  of  Gordalc  and  in  the  pretty 
Malham  Tarn  (1,24G  feet  above  the  sea).  It  flows  near  Skiptoii,  the  capital  of  the 
Craven  district,  close  by  which  is  the  castle  of  the  Cliffords.  Cotton-spinning  and 
quarrying  occupy  many  of  the  inhabitants.  At  Skipton  the  Aire  leaves  behind  it 
the  rugged  limestone  region,  and  enters  upon  more  monotonous  moorlands,  the 
towns  amongst  which  will  be  described  further  on. 

A  portion  of  Yorkshire  lies  beyond  the  Pennine  chain,  and  is  drained  by  the 
river  Ribble  and  by  the  Rawthey,  a  tributary  of  the  Lune.  Sedhergli,  the  principal 
town  on  the  latter,  is  a  secluded  place  in  the  midst  of  steep  fells.  Its  grammar 
school,  however,  enjoys  some  reputation,  and  amongst  its  scholars  was  Sedgwick, 
the  geologist,  a  native  of  the  village  of  Lent,  a  few  miles  to  the  south-east,  famous 
for  its  black  marble. 

The  Ribble  rises  in  the  fells  to  the  north  of  the  Ingleborough,  and  flows 
through  a  charming  country  past  the  small  town  of  Settle,  dependent  upon  agri- 
culture and  cotton-spinning,  into  Lancashire. 

We  now  enter  the  south-western  moorlands,  so  abundantly  supplied  with  coal 
and  iron,  and  traversed  in  all  directions  by  running  streams,  which  furnish  the 
motive  power  needed  by  its  innumerable  factories.  The  towns  are  crowded  together 
in  this  region,  and  in  some  localities  have  almost  blotted  out  green  fields.  The  oppo- 
site diagram  will  enable  us  to  obtain  some  notion  of  their  distribution.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  valleys  of  the  Aire  and  Calder  are  the  seats  of  the  woollen  and 
worsted  trades,  with  a  great  deal  of  cotton-spinning  towards  the  west ;  the  Upper 
Don  is  the  centre  of  the  iron  industry,  and  its  tributary  Dearne  that  of  the  linen 
trade. 

The  Aire  and  Calder,  which  traverse  the  northern  portion  of  this  industrial 
region,  have  vastly  changed  their  character  since  the  Middle  Ages.  Their  water  was 
famous  then  for  its  crystalline  purity,  and  a  Yorkshire  poet  cried  out,  "  Why  should 
not  the  maidens  of  Castleford  be  beautiful  ?  do  they  not  lave  themselves  in  the 
mingled  waters  of  the  Aire  and  Calder  ?  "  These  rivers,  in  our  own  day,  are  hardly 
better  than  open  sewers,  for  they  receive  the  refuse  of  innumerable  factories. 

The  Calder,  when  it  first  enters  this  district,  flows  past  the  town  of  Keighley, 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  worsted  and  in  cotton-spinning,  and  known  for  its 
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inf?eniou8  washing  miichinea.  In  the  valley  of  the  Worth,  which  joins  the  Aire  at 
Keij,'hley,  is  Jfairort/i,  the  home  of  the  Hronti-s.  lilnnky  is  cnj^'agod  in  the  worsted 
and  woollen  trades.  Sultniri',  below  it,  is  u  model  town,  and  was  founded  in  IcS.VJ 
by  the  lute  Sir  Titus  Salt,  who  first  introduced  tlie  manufacture  of  alpaca  into 
England.  Passing  Hhiiikij,  which  carries  on  the  same  industries  as  IHngley,  we 
reach  Lmh,  the  commercial  and  industrial  metropolis  of  the  whole  district,  by 
right  of  its  1  opulation  the  fifth  town  of  Kngland,  but  the  first  in  the  world  for  its 
clothing  trade.  This  branch  of  industry  has  been  carried  on  here  from  very 
remote  times,  and  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  cloth- 
makers  of  Leeds,  instructed  in  their  craft  by  Flemish  workmen,  sent  their  wares 
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into  every  part  of  England.  Halifax  at  that  time  was  the  most  important  manu- 
facturing town  of  the  county,  and  its  burgesses  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  beheading 
every  malefactor  who  stole  any  cloth  from  off  the  "  tenters,"  a  privilege  of  which 
they  freely  availed  themselves  until  its  abrogation  in  1650.  By  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  Leeds  had  distanced  all  its  Yorkshire  rivals  in  the  clothing 
trade,  and  about  the  same  period,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  coal  into 
its  factories,  it  enriched  itself  still  further  by  adding  fresh  branches  of  industry  to 
that  which  had  first  established  its  reputation.  At  the  present  day  almost  every 
description  of  cloth  is  made  at  Leeds,  but,  besides  this,  there  are  huge  flax-mills, 
iron-mills,  locomotive  works,  dye  and  bleaching  works,  felt  factories,  brass  foundries, 
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glusN  houses,  chi'miciil  works,  K'uthtT  works,  and  many  (tthiTH.  Thi'  iowt-r  purl  of 
the  town,  with  its  nunifrous  factories  lit  up  on  a  winter  nii;ht,  is  a  si^ht  never  to 
be  forpotten.  The  principal  editict-s  of  Leeds  are  naturally  connected  with  its 
leading  industries;  but,  proiul  of  its  wealth,  the  nu>tro|)olis  of  the  clolhinj,'  trade 
has  built  itself  a  map:niticent  town-hall,  created  public  libm  '  h  and  museums, 
erected  statues  to  its  j^reat  men,  and  provided,  in  Woodhouse  Mi.,  r  and  Iloundhay, 
ample  breathing;  grounds  for  its  population.  A  grammar  school,  founded  in  I')VJ, 
a  medical  school,  and  a  Wesleyan  college  are  the  foremost  educatiomil  establish- 
ments of  the  town.  The  merchants  of  Leeds  own  neat  villas  on  the  surrounding 
heights,  and  n>ore  espi'cially  near  Chapel  Allerton.  The  ruins  f»f  Kirkstall  Abbey 
lie  u  short  distance  altove  the  town,  near  the  Aire.  I'riestley,  the  illustrious 
physicist,  was  born  near  Ijceds, 

Vmllt/ord,  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Aire  with  the  Calder,  is  the  modern 
representative  of  the  Roman  station  of  Lcffco/iion.  Its  glass  houses  supply 
millions  of  bottles  every  year.  Kiiutfiiiijfci/,  on  the  margin  of  the  plain  of  York, 
has  a  magnitii cut  abbey  church,  and  depends  upon  glass  works  and  limestone 
quarries.  ( >n  the  height  of  land  to  the  south  of  Castleford  lies  the  cheerful  old 
town  of  Vontt'thtd,  i.i.  "  Broken  Bridge,"  (tften  called  Tomfret.  Its  chief 
curiosities  are  the  ruins  of  the  Norman  castle  in  which  Richard  II.  was  starved  to 
death  (1400).     The  town  is  famous  for  its  liijuorice. 

Jiiwf/onf,  in  a  narrow  valley  which  trends  northward  towards  the  Aire,  and 
to  the  west  of  liCeds,  has  made  wonderful  progress  in  wealth  and  population  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  In  1801  the  town  only  numbered  13,000 
inhabitants ;  in  1822  the  first  steam-engine  was  set  up ;  but  at  present  Bradford 
stands  foremost  for  its  woollen  stufls  and  worsted  yarns,  and  has  close  upon 
200,000  inhabitants.  No  other  town  in  Yorkshire  surpasses  it  in  public  spirit. 
The  town-hall,  with  its  carillon  chimes,  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Yorkshire ; 
there  are  three  parks ;  and  statues  have  been  raised  in  honour  of  several  bene- 
factors of  the  town.  Bierlcij,  almost  a  suburb  of  Bradford,  is  dependent  upon  the 
Bowling  and  Lowmoor  iron  works,  the  latter  the  oldest  and  most  important  in 
Yorkshire. 

The  river  Calder  rises  in  the  moors  around  Todmurden,  a  brisk  manufacturing 
town,  with  numerous  cotton-mills,  on  the  boundary  of  Lancashire.  This  upper 
valley  of  the  Calder  is  very  pretty,  and  would  present  scenes  of  rural  peace  and 
beauty  if  it  were  not  for  the  numerous  factories  which  have  invaded  it.  Sowerhif, 
EllamI,  and  BrighouHPy  quiet  villages  in  former  times,  have  grown  into  little 
manufacturing  towns,  principally  engaged  in  the  production  of  textiles.  Far 
more  ancient  than  either  of  these,  and,  in  fact,  the  most  venerable  nuinufacturing 
town  of  Yorkshire,  is  Halifax,  which  rises  on  the  slopes  of  the  picturesque  hills 
overlooking  the  Hebble,  a  tributary  of  the  Calder.  Though  outstripped  in  impor- 
tance by  Leeds  and  Bradford,  Halifax  nevertheless  remains  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  picturesque  towns  of  Yorkshire.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worsted 
and  carpet  trades.  Ilialdenjicid  is  a  well-built  town  on  the  Colne,  which  joins  the 
Calder  from  the  south.     It  carries  on  the  manufacture  of  woollens,  cottons,  and 
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nmi'liiiiory.  Tn  its  ncijfhboiirhood  uro  t'oiiiulrioB,  qimrripn,  and  coul  ininos.  Tho 
Binallor  t<.\viisd('poiHlt>nt  uim.ji  it— such  us  Colrar,  Liiif/nniih;  Mrlthnm,  iind  WooliMc 
— »'nt;a>;i'  in  tho  sumo  industrios. 

Once  moro  returning  to  the  Ciihler,  we  reach  DrwHhiirij,  an  ancient  town, 
wliere  raulinus  first  prouilied  ( 'hristianity  to  tho  hoiithon.  Together  with  the  noigh- 
houring  town  of  //«//<//,  it  tonus  u  piirlianiontary  borough.  HatU>>  and  Dowsbury 
are  the  head-(iuurters  of  tho  shoddy  trade,  whoso  profitable  tusk  it  is  to  convert 
oUl  (dothes  into  new  cloth.      The  same  industry  engages  Morkij,  Bit'Htall,  Ckck- 


Fig.  120.— Halifax  ank  IIiudekhi'Iild. 
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heatoii,  and  other  towns  in  the  vicinity ;  whilst  Hevknwndicike,  to  the  east,  produces 
carpets,  blankets,  and  "  flushings."  Tliornhill,  to  the  south  of  Dewsbury,  boasts  a 
fine  decorated  church  and  an  Elizabethan  mansion. 

Wakefield,  formerly  one  of  the  busiest  manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire,  has 
still  some  woollen-mills,  worsted-mills,  and  iron  works,  but  flourishes  principally 
as  the  great  corn  market  of  the  county.  The  feudal  enactment  which  compelled 
the  inhabitants  to  have  their  corn  ground  in  certain  mills  was  in  force  as  recently 
as  1853.  Amongst  the  scholars  who  attended  the  grammar  school  of  the  town 
were  Dr.  Radcliflfe,  the  founder  of  the  Radcliffe  Library,  and  Dr.  Bentley,  the 
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critic.  Tho  buttle  of  WukeHold,  in  which  i\w  Duko  ol  Yi  .  wruu  d»'l'  id  und 
Hhiin  hy  the  forces  of  (iuoen  Murgurot,  wun  fou{jht  urouud  xndul  Cust  .  to  the 
south  of  tho  town  (1 4()0). 

"  Hhnik  "  Hiinm/f//,  un  interesting  town  on  tho  river  Deurne,  in  tho  centre  ot 
the  linen  munufuctiirc  ol'  Yorkshire.  Its  neighbourhood  abounds  in  collieries  Mil 
iron  works.  One  of  the  forinor  bus  Iwen  sunk  to  ii  depth  of  l,H8;j  foot,  iind  yi<dd 
duily  II  thousand  tons  of  coal.  irornftoromj/i  and  Xrt/ier  Jfoi/lund,  <o  the  south  oi 
BamBloy,  have  important  iron  works,  whilst  Si/k-.tfom;  to  the  west,  is  best  known 
for  its  coal.     It  was  also  tho  birthplace  of  Hramah,  the  locksmith. 

The  river  Don  rises  not  far  from  Woodheud  Tunnel,  through  which  runs  the 


Pig.   127.— SlIKKFlKMI. 
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railway  connecting  South-western  Yorkshire  with  Manchester.  TImrlstone, 
Petmfone,  and  Worthy  are  small  towns  on  the  Upper  Don,  which  in  its  onward 
course  traverses  the  famous  manufacturing  town  of  Sheffield.  It  is  admirably 
seated  in  the  midst  of  u  fine  amphitheatre  of  hills,  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
five  rivers,  and  above  tho  stores  of  coal  which  furnish  its  numerous  factories 
with  the  fuel  indispensable  to  them.  Sheffield,  originally  a  small  feudal  village, 
has  been  for  centuries  a  place  of  iron-workers,  and  Chaucer  mentions  the 
"thwytels"  which  were  made  there.  Soon  after  the  Reformation  skilled 
Flemish    metal-workers   settled   in  the  town,  and   greatly  contributed   towards 
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itH  i)n.Hp<Tity.  But  it  in  <»nly  hIiico  th.-  lioginniiiK  «»1?  tho  prodont  ccnttiry  that 
this  Yorkshiiv  titwn  hiis  won  th«  first  pliict-  in  tin*  world  for  its  cutlnry  mid 
Mtccl.  ItH  popiilutidii  is  si'ViMi  times  K«*i'''t«'r  i»»w  tliaii  what  it  was  in  IHOl, 
and  colli iimi's  to  incrwiso  at  tlio  miino  ruto.  Like  li<iiidon,  Maneliester,  and 
Hirmin^rham,  it  swallows  uj)  the  villugos  in  its  neighhoiirliood,  und  already  its 
houses  eover  an  uroa  of  H  mpiare  miles.  The  iron  won  in  this  distri-t,  which 
is  known  as  llallamshire,  no  longer  MiilHees  for  the  wants  «»l'  the  factories,  and  addi- 
tional supplies  have  to  be  pr(»cured  from  abroad.  Most  of  th(^  famous  iron  of 
Sweden  is  bought  \i\}  on  account  of  HhetKeld  houses.  More  ivory  is  used  in 
Sheffield  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  hug  boon  computed  that  tho 
ivory  handles  of  tho  knives  annually  manufactured  at  Sheffield  have  a  weight 
of  200  tons,  which  would  represent  the  spoils  of  at  least  10,000  elephants. 
Cutlery,  files,  saws,  and  tools  of  every  description,  IJritannia  and  electro-plated 
ware,  are  the  staple  manijfactures  of  Sheffield  ;  and  there  are  also  important  iron 
and  steel  works.  Tho  water  supply  of  the  town  is  obtained  from  reservoirs 
formed  in  the  valleys  to  the  west.  In  1804  one  of  these  dams  burst  its 
embankment,  cuusing  a  great  flofnl,  in  which  250  persons  wore  drowned  and 
much  property  destroyed.  Chan  trey,  tho  sculptor,  was  born  at  Norton,  a  village 
near  Sheffield. 

The  towns  and  villages  around  Sheffield  participate  in  its  industry.  li.Jlwr- 
haiii,  the  most  important  amongst  them,  has  iron  and  steel  works  as  well  as 
collieries.  Mvj'horuiKjIi,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Doarne,  in  addititm  to  iron  works, 
has  important  glass  houses.  Soon  after  passing  this  town  the  Don  emerges  from 
the  dreary  moorlands,  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  factories,  and  enters  upon  tho 
smiling  plain  of  York.* 

•  For  Biuallcr  towns  and  villages  not  mentionod  above  refer  to  tho  Statistical  Appendix. 
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CHAITKR  X. 

THK  BASINS  OK  Till:  MKUSKV  AND  TIIK  HinHLK. 

(C'llKHIIIIIK    AM)    r,\NC.VSIimK.) 

GKNKini,  Feauhks. 

lOLTGII  Ninull  in  extent,  the  diHtriet  which  wo  are  about  to  doHcribc 
18  one  of  the  most  donsfly  peopled  in  the  world,  and  green  fields 
appear  almost  obliterated  by  the  masses  of  brick  houses  raised  by 
human  hands.  Lancashire  bus  more  inhabitants  within  its  limits 
than  uny  other  county  of  England,  not  even  excepting  Yorkshire 
or  ^liddlesex — the  oBc  more  than  thrice  its  size,  the  other  occupied  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  metropolis.  If  the  whole  world  were  as  densely  peopl<  il  as  Lancashire, 
it  would  hold  7(i,()00,(l()0,0(M»  of  hunum  beings. 

At  first  view  this  county  does  not  appear  to  possess  exceptional  advantages. 
Tho  soil  is  only  of  middling  fertility,  and  vast  tracts  on  the  western  .slope  of  the 
Pennine  chain  are  not  even  cultivated.  The  climate  is  moist,  and  the  prevailing 
winds  carry  the  sea-fogs  inland,  where  they  are  precipitated  as  rain.  The  coast,  it 
is  true,  is  indented  by  several  estuaries,  in  which  the  tide  rises  to  a  considerable 
height ;  but  this  is  an  advantage  enjoj'ed  by  many  other  parts  of  England.  What 
has  proved  the  great  source  of  wealth  of  Lancashire  is  its  coal  measures,  and  as 
tho  coal  is  found  in  close  proximity  to  an  excellent  harbour,  it  became  at  once 
available  as  a  means  of  establishing  commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries. 
The  raw  materials  could  thus  be  conveyed  within  a  short  distance  of  the  locality  in 
which  they  were  to  be  converted  into  manufactures,  and  it  was  possible  to 
concentrate  here  commercial  emporiums,  factories,  and  mines.  The  enterprise  and 
energy  of  the  inhabitants  have  done  the  rest.  Tho  people  of  Lancashire  are  in  no 
respect  inferior  in  skill  to  their  neighbours  of  Yorkshire.  They  have  turned  to 
profit  all  the  resources  which  their  county  offers,  and  derive  benefit  even  from 
advantages  vvhich  elsewhere  are  allowed  to  lie  sterile.  Tho  local  dialects  are  as 
tenaciously  preserved  as  amongst  the  dwellers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pennine 
chain.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  large  rivers  and  estuaries  form  the  boundaries 
betweon  a  variety  of  local  dialects.    Where  the  rivers  can  be  forded,  or  are  spanned 
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by  a  bridge,  the  same  dialect  is  heard  on  both  banks ;  but  where  they  constitute  a 
serious  obstacle  to  free  intercourse  the  dialects  differ.* 

Chksiiirk  consists  in  the  main  of  a  broad  plain,  which  extends  from  the  river 
Dee  to  the  ^lersey,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Weaver  and  its  tributaries.  The  soil 
of  this  plain  is  for  the  most  part  loam ;  it  is  of  exceeding  fertility,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a  finer  grazing  district.  The  grass  retains  its  verdure 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  dairy  husbandry  is  consequently  attended  to  with 
great  success.  A  broken  ridge  of  hills  divides  this  plain  into  a  western  and  an  eastern 
portion.  It  passes  into  the  county  from  the  south,  and  extends  northward  as  far 
as  the  Lower  Mersey.  Its  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  insulated  rock  of  Beeston, 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  In  the  east  the  plain  is  bounded  by  a  range  of 
uplands,  known  as  Congleton  Edge  and  Macclesfield  Forest.  These  uplands  are 
a  southern  extension  of  the  Pennine  chain ;  they  separate  Cheshire  from  Stafford- 
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Fig.  128.— Chkster. 
Scale  1  :  500.000. 
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shire  and  Derbyshii-e,  and  contain  coal,  iron,  and  lead.  Far  more  important  than 
either  of  these  are,  however,  the  salt  mines  and  brine  springs  In  the  valley  of  the 
Weaver.  In  the  north-west  the  plain  of  Cheshire  runs  into  the  peninsula  of 
Wirral,  which  juts  out  to  the  Irish  Sea  between  the  estuaries  of  the  Dee  and 
Mersey.  Cotton  and  silk  spinning  and  weaving  are  the  principal  branches  of 
manufacture  carried  on. 

Chester,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  county,  is  seated  upon  the  river  Dee,  which  a 
few  miles  below  tl:  -^  city  broadens  out  into  a  wide  and  shallow  estuary  close  to  the 
Welsh  frontier.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  as  is  proved  by  its  very  name,  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Roman  eostrxm,  and  a  great  Roman  highway,  now  known  as  Watling 
Street,  connected  it  with  London  and  Dover.  The  foundations  of  Roman  buildings 
and  antiquities  of  every  description  have  been  discovered.     The  Romans  called 

*  James  Pparson  ;  Nodal  and  Milner,  "  Glossary  of  the  Lancashire  Dialect." 
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Fig.  129 — Watbroatb  Row,  Giibst 


their  city  Dcca,  after  the  river  Dee.  They  certainly  worked  lead  mines  in  its 
vicinity,  for  two  "  pigs  "  of  that  metal  have  been  found,  one  of  which  has  impressed 
upon  it  the  name  of  Vespasian.  That  which  distinguishes  Chester  more  especially 
from  all  other  towns  of  modern  England  is  its  streets  carved  out  of  the  rock,  and 
the  covered  arcades,  or  "  rows,"  in  front  of  the  Hrst-floor  rooms  of  the  houses 
which  line  them.  The  old  Roman  ramparts  have  been  transformed  into  walls, 
which  arc  wide  enough  to  allow  of  three  men  walking  abreast.  Perambulating 
them,  we  obtain  curious  glimpses  of  the  city :  we  look  down  upon  the  famous 
"  Roodee,"  the  Chester  racecourse,  backed  by  the  Clwydian  hills.  The  circuit  of 
the  walls  is  interrupted  by  several  towers,  and  from  one  of  these  Charles  I.  is  said 
to  have  witnessed  the  defeat  of  his  army  on  Rowton  Heath  in  1045. 

Most  prominent  amongst  the  buildings  of  the  town  is  the  venerable  cathedral, 
reopened,  after  having  been  carefully  restored,  in  1876.  Its  foundations  date  back 
to  the  twelfth  century ;  but  the  existing  building,  which  is  chiefly  in  the  perpen- 
dicular style,  is  of  more  recent  date.  Far  more  venerable  than  the  cathedral  is  the 
church  of  St.  John,  outside  the  city  walls,  with  its  detached  belfry,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  examples  of  early  Norman  archi- 
tecture. 

Chester  is  still  a  seaport ;  but  neither 
its  canalised  river,  nor  the  canul  which 
connects  the  city  with  the  Mersey  at 
EUesmere  Port,  is  navigable  by  any  but 
the  smallest  coasting  craft.  Hence  the 
maritime  commerce  of  Chester  is  no  longer 
what  it  used  to  be.  Ship-building  and 
lead  smelting  are  curried  on  to  a  small 
extent ;  but  it  is  more  especially  through 
its  trade  in  cheese  that  Chester  has  become 

known  throughout  the  commercial  world.  Many  strangers  have  settled  in  the  city, 
attracted  by  its  pure  air  and  cheap  living.  Within  a  few  miles  of  it  is  Eaton  Hall, 
the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  Tarporley,  a  quaint  old  market 
town,  where  hosiery  and  leather  breeches  are  manufactured,  lies  about  10  miles  to 
the  E.S.E.  of  Chester. 

Birkenhead,  the  principal  town  on  the  peninsula  of  Wirral,  is  a  mere  depend- 
ency of  Liverpool,  which  lies  within  sight  of  it,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Mersey,  and  with  which  a  tunnel  will  soon  connect  it.  Its  vast  docks  have  been 
constructed  since  1847,  principally  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Laird.  They 
cover  an  area  of  166  acres,  have  quays  10  miles  in  length,  and  235  acres  of 
warehouses.  One  of  these  artificial  basins  is  the  largest  into  which  the  watevs  of 
the  Mersey  are  admitted.  Ship-building  and  machinery  are  the  principal  industries 
carried  on  here.  Tranmere  and  Wallmeif  are  populous  suburbs  of  Birkenhead, 
and  from  the  latter  a  row  of  pretty  villas  extends  to  the  delightful  watering-place 
of  New  Bi'Kjhton,  at  the  mouth  of  'the  Mersey,  where  a  charming  view  of  the 
Welsh  hiUs  presents  itself,  and  the  crowds  of  shipping  entering  and  leaving  the 
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port  may  be  watched.  Tlio  two  lii-hitifjfoiix  are  plea.sant  villages  to  the  south-east  of 
liirkenheud  ;  whilst  JiiMoii,  with  the  Liverpool  Ohsorvatory,  lies  to  the  west, 
rdi-htjiitc  is  a  small  watering-place  on  the  estuary  of  tl>e  Dee. 

Ascending  the  Mersey  above  Liverpool  and  IJirkenhead,  wo  rea«'h  J!iiiironi,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Weaver— the  busy  shipping  port  of  the  Stafford- 
shire Potteries,  and  of  the  salt  mines  in  the  basin  of  the  Weaver.  That  river  is 
fed  by  numerous  streams  which  rise  in  the  saliferous  triassic  formation.  The 
names  of  several  towns  in  its  neighbourhood  tenninate  in  the  Celtic  iric/i, 
or  rather  ivi/c/n;  which  signifies  "salt  work,"  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with    the    Danish    irid-,   the    meaning   of    which    is    "  bay."      Of    these    su-It 

Fig.  1.30.— C11E8TKK  Cathkdral  (a8  kestoxkh). 


mines  and  brine  springs  those  at  NoHhwivh  are  by  far  the  most  productive. 
The  saliferous  strata  have  a  total  thickness  of  about  100  feet,  and  extend 
for  a  considerable  distance  beneath  the  soil.  They  are  honeycombed  by  the 
galleries  excavated  by  the  miners,  and  although  these  are  supported  by  a 
multitude  of  pillars,  the  ground  has  given  way  in  many  places,  and  a  portion  of 
the  town  hod  to  be  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  who  have  built  themselves  fresh 
dwellings  at  Witton  and  other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood.  Middlewivh,  on  the 
Dane,  a  tributary  of  the  Weaver,  and  Nnnlnich,  a  quaint  old  town,  on  the  Weaver 
itself,  are  the  principal  amongst  the  other  halt  towns  of  Che.shire.  In  favourable 
years  the  mines  and  springs  of  the  Weaver  basin  yield  over  1,000,000  tons  of  salt, 
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which  supplies  a  profitable  cai'  'o  to  outward-bound  merchantmen,  and  in  this 
manner  the  miners  of  Cheshiie  contribute  Lirgely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  groat 
port  of  the  Mersey.  Most  of  this  salt,  which  is  cut  into  huge  quadrangular  blocks, 
is  sent  to  India,  Russia,  and  the  United  States.  The  salt  mines  of  Cheshire  may 
be  less  famous  than  those  of  Wieliczka  in  Qalicia,  or  of  Ilallein  and  ITallstatt  in 
Austria,  but  commercially  they  are  certainly  of  far  greater  importance. 

Ct'Cirv,  to  the  east  of  Nantwich,  has  grown  from  an  agricultural  village  into  a 
populous  hive  of  industry  since  the  establishment  of  the  locomotive  factories  of 
the  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company.  There  are,  besides  the.«e,  iron 
and  Bessemer  steel  works. 

Sandbach,  Congleton,  Maccksjield,  and  Bol/iiiyfon,  to  the  north-east  of  Crewe, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  picturesque  range  of  heiglits  which  stretches  along  the 
eastern  border  of  the  county,  are  the  centres  of  a  manufacturing  district,  in  which 
silk  spinning  and  weaving  are  the  principal  branches  of  industry  carried  on. 
Macclesfield,  the  most  important  of  these  towns,  engages  also  in  the  velvet  and 
cotton  trade,  and  near  it  are  coal  mines  and  quarries. 

A  second  manufacturing  district  of  even  greater  importance  occupies  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  county,  extending  down  the  picturesque  valley  of  the 
Mersey,  almost  from  its  origin  in  the  moorlands  of  Yorkshire  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  its  junctitm  with  the  Irwell.  Cotton  is  king  in  this  district,  the  na+ural 
head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Manchester.  Stockport  is  the  great  cotton  town  of 
Cheshire.  It  occupies  a  beautiful  site  on  both  banks  of  the  Mersey,  here  spanned 
by  a  fine  viaduct,  and,  in  addition  to  cotton  stuffs,  produces  felt  hats.  Higher  up 
on  the  Mersey  are  Hi/de,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  these  cotton  towns, 
Dukinfield,  and  Stalybridge,  which,  in  addition  to  cotton-mills,  have  important 
machine  works,  and  manufacture  nails  and  rivets.  Bredbury  and  Mottrain  are  the 
principal  towns  in  the  Longdondale,  which  joins  the  Mersey  above  Stockport. 
The  hills  along  its  sides  yield  coal  and  iron. 

Descending  the  Mersey,  we  pass  Sale,  a  small  manufacturing  town,  and, 
turning  away  from  the  river,  reach  Altringham,  or  Aitn'iicham,  a  clean  and  cheerful 
town,  with  a  few  flax-mills,  close  to  Bowden  Downs  and  the  beautiful  park  of 
Dunham  Massey. 

Lymm,  near  the  confluence  of  the  BoUin  with  the  Mersey,  and  Knutsford,  half- 
way between  the  Bollin  and  the  Weaver,  are  prosperous  market  towns. 

Lancashire  naturally  falls  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  lies  between  the 
Mersey  and  the  Ribbl- ,  and  is  the  great  seat  of  the  cotton  industry  of  the  British 
Islands ;  the  second  stretches  to  the  north  of  the  Ribble,  and  is  mainly  agricultural ; 
whilst  the  third  includes  the  hundred  of  Fumess,  a  detached  part  of  the  county 
lying  beyond  Morecambe  Bay,  which  has  recently  attained  considerable  importance 
on  account  of  its  iron  mines  and  furnaces.  The  central  and  eastern  portions  of 
Southern  Lancashire  are  occupied  by  hilly  moorlands,*  which  throw  off  a  branch 
in  the  direction  of  Liverpool,  and  thus  separate  the  plain  of  the  Mersey,  with  its 
mosses,  from   the  western   maritime   plain,  which    near   the  coast  merges  into 

*  Pendle  Hill,  their  culminating  point,  attains  a  height  of  1,816  feet. 
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forbidding  niurshcs.  Those  moorlands  are  not  by  any  means  fertile,  and  before 
the  coal  mines  which  lie  amongst  them  were  opened  to  become  a  source  of  wealth 
to  the  county,  they  supported  only  a  small  population.  Since  then  hamlets  have 
gn)wn  into  towns,  towns  into  provinces  of  houses,  and  there  is  not  a  district  of 
similar  extent  in  Kngland  which  supports  so  large  a  number  of  inhabitants. 
Northern  Lancashire  includes  a  similar  tract  of  moorland  in  the  west,  which  rises 

Fig.  131. — Towns  in  Lancashiue  and  Chesiiiri.  , 

Scale  1 :  792,000. 
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to  a  height  of  1,709  feet  in  the  Bleasdale  Moors;  but  for  the  most  part  it  consists 
of  a  broad  plain,  the  maritime  portion  of  which,  between  the  Ribble  and  Lancaster 
IJay,  is  known  as  the  Fylde,  The  hundred  of  Furness  forms  part  of  the  Cumbrian 
region,  and  within  it  lie  a  portion  of  the  Windermere  and  Coniston  Water,  from 
the  banks  of  which  Coniston  Old  Man  rises  to  a  height  of  2,655  feet. 
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LANCASHIRE. 

The  coast  of  Lancashire,  though  raucli  indented  by  arras  of  the  sea,  is 
singuhirly  deficient  in  good  harbours,  and  even  the  approaches  to  the  i\Ier8ey  are 
much  obstructed  by  sand-bunkw.  Morecambe  Bay,  which  forms  so  inviting 
a  feature  on  a  map,  is  also  choked  with  sand-banks,  and  when  the  tide  is  out  it  is 
possible  to  cross  almost  dryshod. 

Lancashire  is  most  essentially  a  manufacturing  and  mining  county,  its  agri- 
culture being  quite  of  secondary  importance.  An  extensive  system  of  canals 
places  its  principal  centres  of  population  in  communication  with  each  other, 
and  railways  intersect  it  in  every  direction. 

There  is  not,  probably,  a  river  in  the  world  which  sets  in  motion  the  wheels 
of  so  many  mills,  and  carries  on  its  back  so  many  vessels,  as  does  the  Mersey ; 
and  yet  this  river  drains  only  a  small  basin,  and  its  volume  does  not  exceed 
1,400  cubic  feet  a  second.     But  within  this  basin  lies  Manchester,  the  great  seat  of 


Fig.  132. — Manchestbii  and  Environs. 
Scale  1  :  376,000. 
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the  cotton  trade,  and  its  mouth  is  guarded  by  Liverpool,  the  commercial  port  of  the 
most  important  manufacturing  region  in  the  world. 

Manchester  and  Salford  are  built  upon  the  black  and  dye-stained  waters  of  the 
Irwell,  Irk,  and  Medlock,  into  which  numerous  factories  discharge  their  refuse, 
but  which  the  corporations  of  these  two  towns  have  at  last  determined  to  cleanse 
and  convert  into  limpid  streams.  The  volume  of  water  brought  down  from  the 
moorlands  by  these  rivulets  is  not  very  great,  but  it  suffices  to  fill  a  dock  crowded 
with  barges.  It  has  been  proposed  by  engineers  to  make  Manchester  a  maritime 
port  by  converting  the  Mersey  and  its  tributary  Irwell  into  a  ship  canal,  up 
which  the  tide  would  ascend  as  far  as  the  present  dock.  The  construction  of 
such  a  canal,  which  would  have  a  length  of  33  miles,  a  width  of  220  and  a  depth 
of  20  feet,  it  is  assumed,  would  require  an  expenditure  of  close  upon  four  millions. 
If  this  scheme  should  ever  be  realised,  Manchester  will  have  no  longercause  to 
envy  Glasgow,    its  Scotch  rival.     For  the  present  the  metropolis  of  the  cotton 
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trude  18  almost  entirely  depondent  upon  the  railway  which  connects  it  with 
Liverpool.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  lines  in  existence,  and  its  opening  in  1830 
marked  the  startiiifjf-poiTit  of  a  new  industrial  and  commercial  era,  which  has 
influenced  the  whole  world.  Near  its  centre  this  railway  crosses  the  quaking 
Chut  Moss,  which  even  engineers  of  our  own  days  would  look  upon  as  u  formidable 
obstacle. 

The  city  of  Manchester  is  not,  like  Bradford,  Middlesborough,  and  other  vast 
manufacturing  centres  of  England,  of  yesterday's  growth.  It  is  the  modern  repre- 
sentative of  the  Roman  Mdncuiiinin,  and  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  it  had 
become  known  for  its  manufacture  of  cloth,  introduced  by  Flemish  workmen.  At 
a  sultseciiient  period  other  branches  of  industry  were  established  by  Protestant 
refugees,  whom  religious  wars  had  driven  from  the  continent,  and  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  cotton  was  first  largely  mnnufactured,  in  addition 
to  wool.  In  our  own  days  Manchester  is  known  throughout  the  world  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  its  great  merchants  have  become  "  cotton 
lords."  Cotton  factories,  however,  are  not  so  much  to  be  found  in  Manchester 
itself — which  is  rather  the  market  and  business  centre  of  the  trade — as  in  its 
suburbs,  and  in  the  numerous  towns  which  stud  the  country  between  Preston  and 
Clitheroe  in  the  north,  and  Stockton  in  the  south.  There  are  towns  in  this  district 
which,  relatively  to  their  size,  employ  more  hands  in  their  cotton-mills  than 
Manchester;  but  that  city,  if  we  include  Salford  and  the  more  remote  suburbs, 
nevertheless  ranks  first  amongst  all  as  a  manufacturing  centre  no  less  than  as 
a  place  of  business.  Thousands  of  workmen  find  employm^int  in  its  cotton-mills, 
calendering  and  finishing  works,  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  print  works.  There 
are,  besides,  worsted,  flax,  and  silk  mills,  though  these  are  very  subordinate  to 
the  leading  industry.  Far  more  important  are  the  machine  shops,  which  supply 
most  of  the  cotton-mills  with  machinery.  Of  importance,  likewise,  are  the  manu- 
facture of  miscellaneous  metal  articles,  glass-making,  coach-building,  and  brass 
finishing.  Millions  of  pounds  of  capital  have  been  invested  in  these  various 
branches  of  manufacture,  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  wonder  if  zealous  advocates 
of  a  policy  which  considers  above  all  things  financial  and  industrial  interests  should 
have  come  forward  at  Manchester.  It  was  in  the  old  Free-Trade  Hall,  now 
replaced  by  a  building  of  ampler  dimensions,  that  free  trade  was  batched  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League.  Politicians  of  the  so-called  Man- 
chester school,  a  very  influential  party  in  England,  ai-e  generally  credited  with  a 
desire  of  remaining  neutral  under  any  circumstances,  and  desiring  peace  at  any 
price,  as  long  as  the  markets  of  the  world  are  not  closed  against  Lancashire 
produce.  Of  recent  j'ears,  however,  the  factory  owners  of  Lancashire  have  not 
lain  upon  a  bed  of  roses.  The  United  States  have  shut  out  their  goods  by  high 
protective  duties,  and  India  has  established  cotton-mills  of  her  own  to  supply  the 
wants  of  her  population.  Manchester,  consequently,  has  not  recently  grown  quite 
so  fast  as  several  other  towns. 

Sumptuous  public  edifices  bear  witness  to  the  wealth  of  the  great  Lancashire 
city.     The  new  Town  Hall  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  of  the  class 
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in  England ;  the  Exchange  is  a  vast  and  splendid  pile,  in  the  classic  Mfylf  ;  tho 
Assi/e  Courts  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  pile,  by  Wutorhouso — the  samo  architect  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  Town  Hull.  Tlie  cuthedrul,  or  "  old  churcli,"  is 
venerable  for  its  uge,  but  not  remiirkuble  for  size.  Amongst  dmritiiblo  institutions 
tlie  most  important  is  the  Infirmary,  in  front  of  which  have  been  placed  statues 
of  Wellington,  Watt,  Dalton  (the  discoverer  of  tho  atomic  theory),  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Public  parks  and  gardens  supply  tho  citizens  witli  a  fair  amount  of  fresh  air. 
Besides  tliree  parks,  one  of  them  having  a  museum  in  its  centre,  there  are  tho 
Zoological  Gardens  at  liclievue,  the  Botanic  Qardons  at  Truft'ord,  the  Alexandra 
Park,  with  an  Aquarium,  and  the  Pomona  Gardens,  tbe  two  latter  favourite  places 
of  resort. 

In  addition  to  pure  air,  Manchester  is  anxious  to  secure  an  ample  supply  of 
pure  water.  The  present  supply  amounts  to  240,000,000  gallons  daily,  being  at 
the  rate  of  30  gallons  per  head  of  the  population  ;  but  as  a  ccmsiderable  propor- 
tion of  this  quantity  is  absorbed  by  the  factf)ries,  the  remainder  does  not  ade- 
quately meet  the  requirements  of  the  inliabitants.  The  corporation  has  conse- 
quently purchased  a  charming  lake  in  Cumberland,  the  Thirlemere,  Mith  a  view 
of  raising  its  level  50  feet  by  means  of  u  dam,  and  carrying  its  limpid  contents 
along  an  aqueduct  90  miles  in  length,  as  far  as  Manchester.  No  doubt  the 
corporation  might  have  obtained  all  the  water  they  require  had  they  converted 
the  neighbouring  heaths  into  a  huge  basin  for  catching  ♦he  rain,  and  constructed 
gigantic  reservoirs ;  but  these  heaths  are  already  dotted  over  with  houses  and 
factories,  and  all  the  wealth  of  Manchester  would  hardly  suffice  to  purchase  them. 

Manchester  is  not  merely  a  place  of  business  and  industry,  for  it  can  boast 
its  libraries,  learned  societies,  and  educational  institutions.  Cheetham  Library, 
founded  in  1457,  is  the  oldest  amongst  the  former,  but  the  modern  Free  Library 
is  far  richer,  if  wealth  can  be  counted  by  the  number  of  volumes.  Foremost 
amongst  educational  institutions  is  the  famous  college  founded  by  John  Owen 
in  1846.  It  has  recently  received  a  long-coveted  charter,  which  confers  upon  it 
the  privileges  of  a  university,  named  in  honour  of  the  Queen. 

The  towns  and  villages  around  Manchester  are  all  of  them  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  that  city,  and  carry  on  the  same  industries.  Sainton,  PemUvhhnj, 
and  Prestwich  are  towns  on  both  banks  of  the  Irwell  above  Manchester.  Below 
that  city  the  river  named  flows  past  Trafford  Park  and  the  suburbs  of  EccIch  and 
Barton,  the  one  famous  for  its  wakes  and  cakes,  the  other  noteworthy  for  the 
aqueduct  which  carries  the  Bridgewater  Canal  across  the  Irwell.  Close  by,  at 
Womley,  is  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  EUesmere.  Strrfford  and  DidnbHry  are  the  prin- 
cipal places  on  the  Mersey  to  the  south  of  Manchester.  Stretford  has  large 
slaughter-houses  for  pigs,  whilst  Didsbury  is  the  scat  of  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
College.  The  eastern  and  south-eastern  suburbs  of  Manchester  include  Gorton, 
with  chemical  works,  in  addition  to  the  all-pervading  cotton- mills,  Nciston  Heath, 
Bradford,  Opemhaw,  Rusholinr,  and  Lerens/iolmc 

Farther  away  in  the  same  direction,  we  reach  a  constellation  of  manu- 
facturing towns,  the  principal  amongst  which  is  A^hfon- under- Li/niP,  and  which 
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iiicliuk'H  uinoiigHt  its  membors  tlio  Cheshire  towns  of  Stalybridf^o,  nukiufiold,  and 
riydo  (see  p.  205).  In  the  whole  of  this  district  cotton-spinniufjf  is  the  leading 
industry,  hut  u  good  deal  of  miicliinory  is  also  nuide.  Mossloy,  Tlurst,  Dmylsden, 
iind  I)»>nton  are  the  principal  villages  dependent  upon  Ashtttn. 

()/(i/i'ini,  to  the  north-e.ist  of  Manc^hester,  is  almost  vhoUy  devoted  to  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving,  and  machine-making.  The  machine  works  of  Messrs. 
Piatt  are  the  largest  in  tlie  United  Kingdom.  Middlrtouy  on  the  Irk,  to  the 
north  of  Manchester,  manufactures  tapes  and  small  wares,  in  addition  to  brocaded 
silks,  which  are  frequently  sold  as  the  produce  of  the  looms  of  Bethnal  Green. 

Ii()lto)i-li'-Moo)'H  is  another  centre  of  a  congeries  of  factory  towns,  and 
scarcely  yields  to  Oldham  in  population.  It  is  a  busy  hive  of  industry,  which 
has  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  sterile  moors  near  the  river  Roach,  and  owes  much 
of  its  prosperity  to  Flemi.sh,  Palatine,  and  Huguenot  emigrants.  During  the 
Civil  War  it  was  besieged  by  the  Earl  of  Derby.  The  town  is  famous  for  its  fine 
yarns,  shirtings,  and  cambrics,  and  also  turns  out  engines,  machinery,  patent 
safes  and  locks,  and  other  minor  articles.  Amongst  its  buildings  are  a  town-hull, 
a  large  market  hall,  and  a  free  library  with  museum.  A  monument  has  been 
erected  to  Crompton,  the  inventor  of  the  mule.  Collieries  are  worked  iu  the 
neighbourhood.  F\trn worth,  Kefirsfei/,  and  Halliwcll  are  minor  manufacturing 
places  near  Bolton.  Farther  away  towards  the  south-west  are  the  cotton  towns 
of  Leigh — where  also  silk  is  woven  on  hand-looms — Athertou,  Ti/ldealei/,  AHtley,  and 
livdford.  The  country  around  these  towns  is  rich  in  coal  and  building  stone,  and 
the  dairies  supply  excellent  cheese. 

Bury,  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Irwell,  is  another  centre  of  the  cotton  trade, 
besides  which  the  paper  for  the  TiincH  newspaper  is  made  here.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
a  native  of  the  town,  and  a  monument  has  been  erected  in  his  memorv.  Summericat 
is  higher  up  on  the  river,  with  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Grant,  who  were  the  original 
Brothers  Cheeryble  in  "  Nicholas  Nickleby."  Radcliff'e  and  Whitffield  are  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  Ascending  the  Irwell,  we  pass  Ramsboitom  and  Hanlingden, 
and  reach  liaciip,  known  for  its  co-operative  cotton  factories,  in  the  heart  of  the 
llossendale  Forest,  and  near  the  head  of  the  Irwell. 

Itochdale,  on  the  Roch,  an  affluent  of  the  Irwell,  is  chiefly  occupied  in  the  woollen, 
and  more  especially  the  flannel  trade.  It  was  here  that  twenty-eight  "  Equitable 
Pioneers  "  founded  in  1842  a  co-operative  society  which  has  served  us  a  modnl  to 
similar  associations  throughout  the  world.  Ilci/wood,  lower  down  on  the  Booh,  is 
engaged  in  cotton-spinning ;  whilst  LUtkhorouyh,  near  the  head  of  the  river,  and 
at  the  foot  of  Blackstone  Edge,  is  noted  for  its  pretty  scenery. 

Having  now  dealt  with  the  Lancashire  towns  which  occupy  the  upper  basin  of 
the  Mersey,  we  return  to  the  south,  in  order  to  descend  that  river  as  far  as 
Liverpool.  On  our  way  we  pass  the  important  manufacturing  town  of  Warrington, 
where  the  Mersey  is  spanned  by  a  bridge  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  From 
this  bridge  the  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  150  tons  burden.  Warrington 
has  iron  and  steel  works,  engineering  factories,  glass  houses,  and  wire  works. 
Pins   are    enumerated   amongst   the   articles   made   here.      A   few   miles  lower 
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down,  between  Runcorn,  on  the  Cheshire  side,  und  Wiihios,  the  estuary  nt  the 
Mer.sev  has  a  width  of  7, •")(>((  feet,  but  is  nevertlieless  crossed  Itv  a  iniii'iii- 
ficeut  railway  viaduct.  Widiies  is  a  town  of  evil  odour,  with  cheinieal  works, 
soup  factories,  bone-niunure  works,  und  eopper-smeiling  houses.  Ooiitinuinj;  our 
journey,  wc  soon  obtain  a  sight  of  the  siiuiU  town  of  (I'drston,  after  whicli  house 
succeeds  house  in  a  continuous  city,  which  is  half  hidden  by  the  rigging  of  tlie 
innuinerable  ships  and  steamers  lying  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead  or  crowding  the 
docks.     This  is  Ijinr/ino/. 

This  poweiful   city  has  only  risen  into  importance  in  recent  times.     It  is  not 
even    mentioned   in   the  list   of   towns   and   villages   in    the   Domesday    Hook. 

Fi«.  133.-  LiveupouL. 

Sculf  1  :  flliO.OOO. 
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The  first  reference  to  it  occurs  in  the  year  1172,  when  Henry  II.  was  preparing 
to  invade  Ireland,  and  embarked  his  troops  in  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey.  In  1338, 
when  Edward  III.  made  a  general  levy  upon  the  vessels  and  sailors  of  his 
kingdom,  Liverpool  was  as  yet  of  such  small  importance  that  out  of  a  total  of 
700  vessels  and  14,141  men  it  was  called  upon  to  furnish  a  solitary  barge  manned 
by  six  mariners.  Even  as  recently  as  lo7I  the  citizens  of  Liverpool,  when 
appealing  to  Queen  Elizabeth  to  reduce  their  taxes,  referred  to  their  town  as  a 
" poor  decayed  place."*  About  1700  Liverpool  had  hardly  5,000  inhabitants; 
but  the  gradual  silting  up  of  the  Dee,  and  consequent  destruction  of  the  port  of 
Chester,  proved  of  advantage  to  liiverpool,  whose  merchants,  about  this  period, 

•  Wealc,  "  Public  Wor'cs  of  En(?land.*' 
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ho)fii!i  I.)  i^rnw  rich,  iniiinly  from  ihe  pmtits  derivod  from  tlio  slave  trudo.  When 
l-'uw-li,  tlic  artist,  was  cullfil  upon  to  iidmin)  iho  wide  Mtroi'tn  und  nohh)  buildings 
uf  ti  quarter  of  tin-  town  tlnu  r<  •  ontly  construitiMl,  lie  said,  with  rcforcnco  to  this 
fai:t,  that  hi-  felt  aw  if  the  blood  of  iifirpofs  inuHt  ooze  out  of  tlio  stones. 

Liverpool  is  largely  indebted  tor  its  prosperity  to  its  central  position  with 
reference  to  the  sister  islands  of  (ireat  iJritain  und  Ireland,  for  upon  it  con- 
vorffo  all  the  great  hi^^hwuys  over  which  the  home  trade  of  the  Uritish  Islands 
is  carried  on.  This  central  position  bus  been  (npiolly  advantageous  to  its 
foreign  trade.  Though  farther  away  than  Bristol  from  the  ocean,  which  is 
the  high-road  connecting  England  with  America,  Africa,  and  the  Indies,  this 
disadvantage  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  Liverpool's  proximity  to  the  vast 
coul  basin  which  has  btHJome  the  great  seat  of  English  raunufucturing  industry. 


I<'i^'.   134>— ThB   LANIllNO-HTAriR. 


The  docks  "re  the  great  marvel  of  Liverpool.  No  other  town  can  boast  of 
possessing  so  considerable  an  extent  of  sea- water  enclosed  between  solid  masonry 
walls,  and  kept  under  control  by  locks.  There  are  maritime  cities  with  roadsteads 
capable  of  accommodating  entire  fleets,  but  few  amongst  them  have  docks 
sufficiently  spacious  to  admit  thousands  of  vessels  at  one  and  the  same  time,  like 
London  and  Liverpool.  The  latter  is  even  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  great 
commercial  emporium  on  the  Thames,  and  certainly  preceded  it  in  the  construction 
of  docks.  In  1709  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  first  caused  a  pool  to  be  deepened 
in  order  that  it  might  afford  shelter  to  vessels.  This,  the  precursor  of  the  existing 
basins,  has  been  fdled  up  since,  and  the  sumptuous  revenue  and  customs  buildings 
have  been  raised  upon  its  site.  But  for  the  one  dock  thus  abolished,  twenty-seven 
others,  far  more  vast  and  convenient,  have  been  constructed  since.     These  docks 
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extend  fnr  fi  milon  iilotip  the  rivur-Hidc,  aiul  hiivo  nn  iircii  of  1,000  acren,  of  wliicli 
the  hiiMins,  wet  iind  <lry  dockH,  occupy  ",'77  acmx.  Vawt  thoujfh  tln'Hc  dockK  arc, 
thi'y  DO  loiiffrr  sufHc*-  tor  lh«  trade  ot  tlio  MerHcy.  and  otlnTS  have  hccri  cxciivati'd 
at  Uirkt'iihcad.oiithfChcMhirohank  ot'tho  Mursoy,  and  at  (iar(*toii,  above  liivcrpool. 
Whilst  fiffht  of  thoHo  docktt  are  thrown  ()\wn  to  tho  ^jrcnt-ral  trad*',  thort!  aro  (tthcrH 
mu'cially  (U'dicatcd  to  Aniorica,  tlio  Kawt  Indies,  ItuMsia,  or  AiiHtralia,or  respeetively 
to  tho  timber  trade,  the  tobacco  trade,  or  cm i>f ration  businons ;  and  whilst  certain 
quays  are  covered  with  bales  of  cotton,  otliers  are  ^iven  up  to  sacks  of  corn,  barrels 
of  palm  oil,  or  ground  nuts.  A  stranger  who  spends  a  day  in  tliese  docks,  and  in 
the  wareliouses  which  surround  them,  visits,  in  fact,  a  huge  commensal  museum, 
in  which  various  articles  are  represented  in  bulk,  and  not  by  small  samples. 

Liverpool  cannot  yot  claim  precedence  of  fiondon  us  the  greatest  commercial 
town  of  the  world,  though  its  exjwrt  of  British  produce  is  more  considerable,  and  its 

l''iir.  l.'I.V — St.  Okoikid's   IfAI.l.. 


commercial  fleet  more  numerous  and  powerful.*  More  than  one-third  of  the  tonnage 
of  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  belongs  to  the  port  of  Liverpool,  whose 
commercial  marine  is  superior  to  that  of  either  France  or  Germany.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  embarkation  and  disembarkation  of  travellers,  a  landing-stage, 
floating  on  pontoons,  and  connected  with  the  land  by  six  iron  bridges,  has  been 
placed  in  the  Mersey.  This  remarkable  structure  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length, 
and  rises  and  sinks  with  the  tide. 

In  1720  scarcely  one-fortieth  of  the  foreign  trade  of  England  was  carried  on 
through  the  port  of  Liverpool.  A  century  later  about  one-sixth  of  this  trade  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  merchants  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  and 
at  present  they  export  about  o^»e-half  of  all  the  British  produce  that  finds  its  way 
into  foreign  countries.   The  increase  of  population  has  kept  pace  with  the  expanding 

•  See  Appcodix. 
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comincrce  of  the  town,  uiid  the  inliabitunts  are  at  present  a  hundred  times  more 
numerous  than  they  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Inchiding  its  suburbs,  Liverpool  is  the  second  town  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
altogether  monopolizes  certain  branches  of  commerce.  Nearly  all  the  cotton  of 
the  world  finds  its  way  to  Liverpool,  and  is  thence  distributed  amongst  the  towns 
of  continental  Europe.  Most  of  the  emigrants  who  leave  Europe  embark  at 
Liverpool.      The  principal  articles    of  export   are  coal,  salt,  cutlery,  fire-arms, 

Fig.  136.~TiiE  LivKupooL  Water  Wokks. 
AccordinBtoU.  Boloe.    Scale  1 :  350,000. 
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machinery,  china  and  earthenware,  and  textile  fabrics  of  every  description.  The 
local  manufactures  contribute  in  a  certain  measure  in  feeding  this  export  trade. 
There  are  iron  foundries  and  brass  works,  machine  shops,  chemical  works,  breweries, 
and,  above  all,  the  ship-building  yards  on  both  banks  of  the  Mersey. 

Like  mo.st  otlier  large  towns,  Liverpool  can  show  a  few  noble  edifices.  It  has 
its  public  parks,  a  zoological  and  a  botanical  garden.  Interesting,  too,  is  one  of 
the  cemeteries,  with  catacombs  cut  out  of  the  rock.  Most  prominent  amongst  its 
public  buildings  is  St.  George's  Hall,  in  the  style  of  a  Greek  temple.     Near  it 
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have  been  raised  a  monument  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  statues  of  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  The  Free  Tiibrary  and  Museum,  founded  by  Sir 
W.  Brown,  are  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  town,  and  contain  valuable  collections  of 
books,  stuffed  animals,  antiquities,  china,  and  i)aintings.  The  new  E.vchange 
Buildings  are  in  the  classic  style,  and  surround  a  courtyard  ornamented  with  a 
monument  to  Xelson.  Foremost  amongst  educational  institutions  are  the  College, 
the  Liverpool  and  the  Iloyal  Institutions,  the  latter  with  a  gallery  of  paintings. 
The  oldest  church  is  that  of  St.  Nicholas,  with  a  remarkable  lantern  spire. 

Liverpool,  unfortunately,  has  not  yet  been  provided  with  an  ample  supply  of 
pure  drinking  water.  The  reservoirs  constructed  at  an  expenditure  of  nearly 
two  million  sterling  at  the  foot  of  Rivington  Pike,  20  miles  north  from  the 
town,  cover  an  area  of  600  acres,  and  collect  the  drainage  of  10,000  acres,  but 
they  are  not  eufiicient.  Supplemented  by  several  springs,  they  only  yield  28 
gallons  per  head  daily  for  a  population  of  0->0,000  souls,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  is  consumed  by  factories.*  The  corporation  has  consequently  sought 
for  some  other  source  of  supply,  and  after  careful  consideration  the  upper  valley 
of  Vyrnwy,  or  Verniew,  which  is  tributary  to  the  Severn,  has  been  fixed  upon, 
and  will  be  converted  into  a  huge  reservoir  of  water  for  its  use. 

Liverpool,  in  addition  to  constructing  several  new  docks,  is  at  present 
carrying  out  another  great  work,  namely,  a  railway  tunnel,  which  will  pass 
beneath  the  Mersey,  and  into  its  Cheshire  suburb  of  Birkenhead.  Much  remains, 
however,  to  be  done  before  liiverpool  can  be  called  a  healthy  town.  Of  every 
1,000  children  born  only  540,  or  hardly  more  than  half,  attain  the  age  of  five 
vears;  and  about  20,000  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  cellars.  Poverty,  and  the 
floating  population  of  sailors  of  every  nation,  swell  the  criminal  records.  About 
50,000  persons  are  annually  taken  into  custody  by  the  police,  or  one  out  of  every 
10  inhabitants — a  proportion  not  met  with  in  any  other  town  of  Europe. 

Numerous  smaller  towns  encircle  Liverpool  on  the  land  side,  and  form  its  suburbs 
and  favourite  places  of  residence.  Amongst  these  suburban  towns  and  villages 
are  Toxteth,  Wavertree,  West  Derby,  Walton-on-thc-Hill,  and  Bootlc-cmn-Linacre. 
Following  the  low  shore  in  a  northerly  direction,  we  puss  the  cheerful  seaside 
villages  of  Seoforth,  Waterloo,  and  Great  Crosby,  double  Formby  Ilead,  and 
reach  Southport,  a  great  favourite  with  the  people  of  Lancashire,  who  speak  of  it 
as  of  an  English  Montpelier.  A  pier  stretches  over  a  mile  into  the  sea ;  there 
are  a  winter  garden  and  an  aquarium ;  and  over  700  species  of  native  plants 
grow  on  the  sand-hills  which  shut  in  the  town,  which  has  liirkdalc  for  its  suburb. 

Prescot,  the  birthplace  of  Kemble  the  tragedian,  lies  a  few  miles  to  the  east 
of  Liverpool.  Watches  are  made  here  by  machinery,  and  there  are  collieries  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Knowsley,  the  family  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Derby 
since  1385,  lies  near  it.  St.  Helen's,  to  the  north-east  of  Prescot,  has  plate- 
glass,  chemical,  and  copper  works.  Farther  east  still  are  Ashton-in-Makerfield 
and  Neuton-i)i-Mnherfield.  I'he  former  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  locks, 
the  latter  has  cotton-mills,  iron  foundries,  and  glass  houses. 

•  H.  Boloe,  "  The  Liverpool  Water  Works.' 
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The  basin  of  the  Ribhle  is  less  extensive  than  that  of  the  Mersey,  but  it 
nevertheless  eontuins  a  considerable  population,  and  abounds  in  large  manu- 
facturing towns.  Entering  this  basin  from  the  south-west,  we  first  reach  Wigrin, 
on  the  Douglas,  the  centre  of  the  Lancashire  iron  and  coal  district,  with  huge 
iron  works,  cotton-mills,  and  collieries.  One  of  the  coal-pits  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  tliis  town  has  the  greatest  depth  of  any  in  England,  and  the  temperature 
at  its  bottom  is  never  less  tlian  93  Fahr.  Iiicc-in-Makcrfield  and  HimUetj  are 
smaller  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wigan,  which  engage  in  the  same  industries. 
Ormfikit'k,  a  market  town  of  some  importance,  famous  for  its  gingerbread,  lies  10 
miles  to  the  west. 

lilockburti,  the  principal  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Darwen,  is  almost  blacker 
and  noisier  than  other  towns  of  this  region  ;  but  at  all  events  it  enjoys  with  the 
towns  in  its  neighbourhood  the  advantage  of  being  surrounded  by  breezy  hills. 
Cotton-spinning  is  the  leading  industry  here  as  well  as  at  Over  and  Loner  Darwen 
and  at  OsmiMlwintk,  but  a  good  deal  of  machinery  is  also  made,  and  much  coal 
won.  Ileuld  knitting  is  still  carried  on  as  a  home  industry.  Blackburn  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  of  Ilargreaves.  the  inventor  of  the 
spinning-jenny.  Its  public  buildings  are  on  a  noble  scale,  and  contain  a  museum 
and  free  library. 

Accruujton,  though  a  peighbour  of  Blackburn,  lies  within  the  basin  of  the 
Calder,  which,  like  the  Darwen,  pays  tribute  to  the  Ribble.  It  is  a  place  of 
modern  growth,  with  cotton-mills  and  chemical  works,  and  has  its  satellites  in 
Church,  Chif/foii-/e-Moors,  and  Great  Harnood.  Biirnki/,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Calder  and  the  Burn,  in  a  broken  and  picturesque  district,  has  a  little  woollen 
trade  in  addition  to  that  of  cotton.  Many  gentlemen's  seats  are  in  its  vicinity, 
including  that  of  the  Towneley  family,  where  casts  of  the  Towneley  marbles  are 
kept.  Ascending  the  Calder,  wc  pass  through  lirierficld  and  yrkoii,  and  reach  the 
ancient  little  town  of  Cohie,  the  Roman  Coluiiio,  close  to  the  Yorkshire  boundary. 
Padiham,  an  uninviting  cotton  town,  is  below  Burnley,  and  is  succeeded  by  the 
pretty  village  of  What  ley,  with  the  ruins  of  its  famous  abbey.  The  Jesuit  College  of 
Stoiiyhard  is  in  this  neighbourhood,  near  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ribble. 
C/itheroe,  a  few  miles  farther  up  the  Ribble,  is  picturesque  despite  its  few  cotton- 
mills.  It  lies  near  the  foot  of  the  Pendle  Hill  (1,816  feet),  a  huge  mass  of 
carboniferous  limestone,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  resort  of  the  Lancashire 
Witches.     Itiihiis  chanio'morus,  a  semi-arctic  plant,  grows  on  the  summit. 

Descending  the  Ribble,  we  pass  the  ancient  village  of  Mifwhesfer  (it  represents 
the  Cocium  or  liiyodunum  of  the  Romans),  and  reach  Prenfon,  majestically  seated 
upon  the  steep  banks  of  the  river,  and  at  the  head  of  its  estuary.  Preston  is  one 
of  the  leading  manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire,  as  befits  the  birthplace  of 
R.  Arkwright,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  by  sea.  The  wealth  of  the 
town,  joined  to  the  beauty  of  its  position,  has  won  for  it  the  epithet  of  "  Proud." 
The  modern  town-hall  is  a  sumptuous  building.  The  strike  which  took  place  here 
in  18'j.'3-'>4  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  history,  for  it  lasted  seven  months. 
Chorley,  to  the  south  of  Preston,  has  cotton-mills  and  waggon  works,  and  is  a  place 
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of  some  note,  whilst  Lei/laml,  Fulicood,  and  Kirkham  are  mere  villages  with 
cotton-mills.  Lytham,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ribble,  attracts  a  few  visitors 
as  a  sea-bathing  place,  but  the  favourite  watering-place  of  Lancashire  is  Bhrkpool, 
a  little  farther  north,  where  the  usually  flat  shore  rises  into  earthy  clifl's,  from 
whose  summit  may  be  enjoyed  a  view  of  the  Irish  Sea. 

The  road  from  Preston  to  Lancaster  crosses  the  Wyrc  at  Garstang,  near  which 
is  Greenhaigh  Castle. 

Ldiwaxfcr,  the  political  capital  of  Lancashire,  takes  its  name  from  the  river 
Lune,  or  Lun,  which  washes  its  walls.  It  occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  station — 
probably  Loiujovkiitm — and  is  commanded  by  a  modernised  castle,  whence  may  be 
enjoyed  the  magnificent  panorama  presented  by  the  Welsh  hills,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  the  Cumbrian  Mountains.  The  town  manufactures  American  cloth,  leather,  cocoa 
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matting,  furniture,  silks,  cottons,  and  waggons.  A  short  railway  connects  Lancaster 
with  its  outlying  suburbs  of  Povlton-le-Sands  and  Morecambe,  on  Morecambe  Bay. 
Vessels  of  300  tons  burden  are  able  to  ascend  the  Lune  with  the  tide  as  far  as  the 
quays  of  Lancaster,  the  maritime  port  of  which  is  Fleetwood,  a  forsaken-looking 
place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wyre,  connected  by  a  line  of  steam-packets  with 
Belfast.     Near  it  is  the  famous  school  installed  in  old  Rossall  House. 

The  detached  portion  of  Lancashire  "  north  of  the  Sands  "  (that  is,  those  of 
Morecambe  Bay,  which  are  exposed,  and  can  be  crossed  when  the  sea  retires 
from  the  bay)  is  also  known  as  Funiess,  from  a  famous  old  abbey,  beautiful  even 
in  its  present  state  of  ruin,  and  seated  in  a  country  more  beautiful  still.  Ulvernton 
is  the  nominal  capital  of  this  district.  A  ship  canal,  lined  by  furnaces  and  paper- 
mills,  connects  it  with  Morecambe  Bay.  John  Barrow,  the  arctic  explorer,  was 
born  at  Ulverston,  and  a  monument  has  been  raised  to  commemorate  him.     The 
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jrrettt  town  of  this  district,  however,  imd  one  of  those  which  hns  j>rown  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  is  liarroic-iii-Fiirncss,  near  the  soutliorn  extremity  of  the 
Cumbrian  peninsula,  and  at  the  east  of  Wahiey  Island,  which  acis  as  a  break- 
water to  its  roadstead.  In  1840  Barrow  was  a  poor  fishing  village,  but  the 
discovery  of  pure  hematite  ores  led  to  the  construction  of  iron  and  steel  works. 
Ship-building  yards  followed,  jute-mills  were  established,  and  the  small  village 
rapidly  grew  into  a  prosperous  town,  with  docks  which  admit  the  largest  vessels 
at  any  state  of  the  tide.  Dal  ton,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Barrow,  lies  in  the 
heart  of  the  hematite  iron  district.  Broin/Iitoii  is  a  quiet  town  at  the  head  of  the 
estuarv  of  the  Duddon,  famous  for  trout  and  salmon.  Farther  inland,  in  the  Lake 
district,  arc  Couixfon,  delightfully  situate  at  the  head  of  Coniston  Water  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Old  Man,  with  copper  mines  and  slate  quarries  near  it,  and  Ilaivkxhead , 
a  quaint  market  town  at  the  head  of  Esthwaite  Water.  Archbishop  Sandys  and 
Wordsworth  were  educated  at  its  grammar  school. 

Carfmcl,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Furness,  has  a  famous  priory  church.    Holker 
Hall,  a  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  lies  in  its  neighbourhood. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND,  THE  CrMBRIAN  MOUNTAINS,  THE  BASINS  OF  THE 
EDEN,  THE  TEES,  AND  THE  TYNE. 

(CUMIIEULANII,    WeSTMOKELANU,    Dl'IlHAM,   AND   NoUTIIUMIIEULANU.) 

Genkkai,  Fkatures. 

HAT  part  of  England  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Tees  and  Morccambe  Bay  forma  a  distinct  geographical  region  of 
transition,  which  connects  the  south  of  tlio  island  with  North 
Britain.  The  raountuinous  peninsula  of  Cumbria  is  still  bounded 
by  another  gulf  in  the  north,  namely,  the  Solway  Firth,  which 
penetrates  into  the  land  to  within  00  miles  of  the  German  Ocean.  The 
tidal  currents  which  ascend  the  rivers  falling  on  the  one  hand  into  the  Irish 
Sea,  and  on  the  other  into  the  German  Ocean,  approach  within  00  miles  of  each 
other. 

The  Pennine  chain,  which  begins  to  the  north  of  Derby,  and  bounds  the 
basins  of  the  Trent  and  Ouse  on  the  west,  separates  farther  north  the  basin  of 
the  Eden  from  that  of  the  Tees,  and  finally  coalesces  with  the  Cheviot  Hills 
on  the  Scotch  frontier.  The  highest  summit  of  the  entire  chain,  the  Cross  Fell 
(2,928  feet),  rises  in  this  northern  portion.  But  th^  Silurian  and  granitic  moun- 
tains, which  are  attached  to  the  "  backbone  "  of  England  by  a  transversal  ridge 
of  moderate  elevation,  are  more  lofty  still.  When  the  weather  is  favourable  the 
traveller  who  climbs  these,  the  proudest  mountains  of  all  England,  sees  spread 
beneath  hira  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Irish  Sea,  together  with  the  hills  that 
bound  it.  Whilst  ascending  them  he  successively  passes  through  different 
xones  or  climates.  Starting  from  the  smiling  country,  abounding  in  orchards, 
at  their  foot,  he  traverses  the  pine  woods  which  clothe  their  lower  slopes,  and 
finally  emerges  upon  the  fells,  which  yield  nought  but  ling  and  bracken.  The 
topmost  summits  are  clad  with  verdure  only  during  summer  and  autumn,  for 
in  winter  and  spring  they  arc  either  covered  with  snow,  or  their  scant  vegeta- 
tion is  tinged  a  russet  brown  by  the  frost.  As  they  face  the  moisture-laden 
south-westerly  winds,  the  amount  of  precipitation  is  enormous,  averaging  about 
80  inches  a  vear,  and  even  reaching  16  feet  in  some  localities,  where  the  clouds  are 
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entruppcd  in  hollows  on  tho  mountain  sides,  from  which  they  cannot  escape. 
Torrent  ruins  ami  violent  snow-stonns  are  phenomena  of  ordinary  occurrence, 
and  in  tho  depth  of  winter  it  is  often  impossible  to  ascend  the  highest  summits. 

Fiir.  138.— Uyhsooiiai'iiuai.  Mai-  ok  tub  Ci'MHKiax  Mountainh. 
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The  boldest  shepherds  have  refused  at  times  to  climb  the  mountain-tops  in  order 
to  consult  the  rain  gauges  which  have  been  placed  upon  them.* 

•  J.  Fletcher  Miller,  Pliilosophkal  Transaction!,  1851. 
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The  torrents  which  run  down  the  impermeable  sides  of  these  craggy  moun- 
tains are  the  feeders  of  lakes  which  occupy  deep  cavities,  reaching  in  several 
instances  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  slight  subsidence  of  the  land  would 
convert  these  lakes  into  lochs  or  firths,  such  as  we  see  at  the  present  day  along 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  geologists  that  previously  to  the 
last  upheaval  of  the  land  they  actually  were  firths,  and  ramified  in  the  same 
manner  as  Morecambe  Bay  does  to  the  present  day.  But  it  is  not  their  geological 
genesis  which  renders  these  lakes  so  great  an  attraction.  Tlicy  are  one  of  the 
glories  of  England  not  only  because  they  are  filled  with  translucent  water, 
reflecting  the  islets  which  stud  and  the  crags  which  enclose  them,  and  are  fringed 
with  rich  meadow  lands  backed  by  woods,  but  also  because  of  their  association 
with  the  poets  who  have  sung  their  beauties.     The  lakes  of  Cumberland  have 

Fig.  130.— The  Cimbkian  Mointains. 
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given  birth  to  a  literary  "  school,"  that  of  the  Lakists,  which,  like  all  schools, 
includes,  by  the  side  of  true  poets  who  have  given  expression  to  that  which  they 
felt,  a  crowd  of  tedious  imitators,  who  merely  look  to  the  verses  of  their  predecessors 
for  a  revelation  of  nature.  The  names  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  De 
Quincey,  and  Martineau  will  for  ever  remain  associated  with  Windermere, 
Grasmere,  Thirlemere,  Derwentwater,  and  Ulleswater.  All  these  lakes  are  drained 
by  rivers,  either  into  the  Eden  or  Derwent,  or  direct  into  the  sea,  for  precipita- 
tion is  far  in  excess  of  evaporation.  Manufactories  have  not  yet  sprung  up  on 
their  banks  and  defiled  their  water,  but  the  artists  who  have  settled  down 
in  the  district,  and  the  devout  visitors  who  explore  the  scenery  described  in  the 
verses  of  their  favourite  poets,  may  not  be  able  much  longer  to  defend  them 
against  avaricious  speculators.  Already  factories  have  been  established  in  the 
127 
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towns  which  surround  the  district,  und  they  lire  fifrudually  extending  into  the 
interior  of  the  country. 

The  coal  meiiHures  wliich  extend  alon;;  the  coast  to  the  south  of  the  Solway  Firth 
are  of  considerable  iniiiortance.  At  some  former  ej)och  the  carhoniferous  forma- 
tion covered  llie  whole  of  the  I'ennine  ranj^e,  and  extended  from  the  shores  of  the 
German  Ocean  to  tlie  Irish  Sea ;  but,  owinji;  to  the  disphicement  of  strata  and  the 
action  of  denudation,  there  are  now  two  separate  basins,  viz.  that  of  Cumberhmd* 
and  that  of  Durham  and  Northumbcrhnid.  The  Cumbrian  coal  mines  are  somewhat 
famous  on  account  of  their  submarine  galleries.  At  Whitehaven  the  levels  driven 
by  the  miners  extend  for  a  distance  of  nearly  '2  miles  off  the  shore,  and  lie  at  u 
depth  of  OoO  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  entire  network  of  submarine 
galleries  and  levels  has  a  length  of  several  hundred  miles.  The  roof  which 
intervenes  between  the  miners  and  the  floor  of  the  ocean  varies  in  thickness 
between  2'M  and  T'-iO  feet,  and  is  amply  sufficient  to  preclude  every  idea  of 
danger.  Still  the  water  of  the  ocean  occasionally  finds  its  way  through  fissures 
into  tlie  mines,  but  in  most  instances  the  miners  succeed  in  calking  the  leaky 
places.  The  mine  of  Workington,  however,  which  extended  for  0,000  feet  beneath 
the  sea,  had  a  roof  too  feeble  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  waters. 
On  the  IJOth  of  June,  IH'iJ,  it  suddenly  gave  way,  the  mine  was  inundated,  und  the 
miners  barely  escaped  the  fiood  whidi  pursued  them.  One  of  these  galleries 
actually  extends  for  a  distance  of  !>,604  feet  beneath  the  sea.  The  quantity  of 
workable  coal  still  contained  in  these  submarine  seams  is  estimated  to  amount  to 
lOO.OOO.OOO  tons.* 

The  coal-field  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  which  is  traversed  at  intervals 
by  parallel  dykes  of  basalt,  is  more  actively  worked  than  any  other  in  Europe. 
It  yields  double  the  quantity  of  coal  produced  by  all  France,  and  is  the  principal 
source  of  supply  for  the  metropolis.  Four  collieries  in  the  environs  of  Durham 
supply  each  1,0()0,000  tons  of  fuel  annually,  and  the  nine  principal  seams  now 
being  worked  in  the  basins  of  the  Tees  and  Tyne  still  contain  at  least  eight  or  ten 
milliards  of  tons  of  coal  within  easj'  reach — a  quantity  sufficient  to  last  for 
centuries  at  the  present  rate  of  working.  The  coal  beds  extend  far  beneath  the 
sea ;  and  statisticians,  in  calculating  the  supply  of  the  future,  have  assumed  that  all 
the  coal  within  -t  miles  of  the  coast  can  be  got  at.t  The  collieries,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tees  the  iron  mines,  have  attracted  a  considerable  population.  The 
towns  press  upon  each  other,  the  roadsteads  and  qua3'8  are  crowded  with  shipping, 
and  even  in  England  there  are  not  many  districts  in  which  industry  has  achieved 
such  wonders. 

Yet  for  many  centuries  this  was  one  of  the  poorest  and  least- peopled  districts 
of  Great  Britain — a  district  of  permanent  warfare  and  unexpected  bo'rder  raids, 
where  even  in  time  of  peace  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  be  on  their  guard. 
The  fact  that  the  great  historical  highway  between  Fjigland  and  Scotland  passes 
along  the  eastern   foot  of  the  l*ennine  range  and  the  Cheviot  Hills  sufficiently 
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accounts  for  this  state  of  affairs.  The  coufitry  to  t\w  west  of  that  great  road  wa« 
too  rugged  and  too  rich  in  natural  obstacles  to  be  adapted  to  th(>  movement  of 
armies.  The  war-path  conse(juently  lay  on  the  eastern  slope,  and  the  region 
through  which  it  passed  was  freciuently  laid  waste.  Kxteiisivc  tracts  of  territ(»ry 
remained  altogether  unoccupied  :  they  were  "  tr^rches,"  similar  to  those  which  in 
another  part  of  Europe  separated  Avares  from  (Jermans,  and  Slavs  from  Uussians. 
Kxtensive  heaths  still  recall  the  time  when  the  two  kingdoms  were  alnu)8t 
perpetually  engaged  in  war,  and  the  old  buildings  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
country  districts  ure  constructed  so  us  to  bo  able  to  sustain  a  siege.  The  nearer  wo 
approach  the  Scotch  border,  the  more  numerous  are  these  towers  of  defence.  Not 
only  the  castles  of  the  great  lords,  but  also  the  simple  homesteads  of  the  farmers, 
churches,  and  monasteries,  were  fortified.  Many  of  the  castles  coul'  'le  entered 
only  by  means  of  ladders,  so  great  was  the  fear  of  their  inhabitants  ol  ,i  surprise, 
liuildings  of  this  kind  e.\isted  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  nearly  every  country 
frequently  ravaged  by  wur.      The  most  southern  of  these  towers  of  defence  stood 

Fig.  110. — IIadiiian'h  Wai.i.. 
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on  the  northern  frontier  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tees,  and  it 
was  only  at  such  a  distance  from  the  Scotch  border  that  the  inhabitants  felt  secure 
from  unexpected  attacks.* 

The  fortunes  of  war  have  caused  the  frontiers  between  the  two  kingdoms  to 
oscillate.  The  actual  boundary  has  of  course  been  drawn  at  the  dictation  of  the 
state  which  disposed  of  the  most  powerful  armies.  Commencing  at  the  Solway 
Firth,  it  climbs  the  crest  of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  but  instead  of  being  drawn  from 
their  eastern  extremity  to  the  nearest  headland  on  the  coast,  it  abruptly  turns  to 
the  north,  and  follows  the  course  of  the  Lower  Tees.  The  most  natural  boundary 
is  that  which  the  Romans  laid  down  when  they  constructed  the  wall  which 
extends  from  the  Solway  Firth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  to  serve  as  a  second 
line  of  defence  to  the  provinces  they  held.  This  wall,  built  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  and  accompanied  throughout  by  a  military  road,  was  still  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  in  our  own 

•  Yorkshire,  Edinbarffh  Seview,  vol.  cxxiii. 
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(lays  is  limited  to  ii  fi'W  hloukH  i)t'  inusoiirv,  Motiio  of  thoni  10  foot  in  hei^lit.  In 
it8  ouHtt-rn  portiDii,  whoro  the  country,  owin^  to  the  incosHunt  wiirs  of  tho  Middlo 
AjjoH,  iKi  li'HH  tliiiii  l)ofuu«('  of  itn  natural  sterility,  lian  only  rocoiilly  boon  {loophtd, 
tilt"  wall  can  still  lu-  traced  ;  but  not  8(t  in  the  W'ojt,  wlioru  tho  plouj^hsbarc  lia.i 
alniost  (iblitcrafed  it,  ^o  that  it  was  not  ovon  oasv  to  ascertain  the  sites  of  the 
Hoinan  stations.*  In  cettain  localities,  however,  tho  ancient  ditch,  now  ovor- 
j(rov,n  with  j;rass  upon  which  slieep  browse,  may  still  bo  seen.  Two  piers  of  u 
bri<Ij,N'  over  tho  Northern  Tyiuj  aro  tho  princiital  ruins  remaining  of  this  unciont 
work.  K.xca  vat  ions  have  I'urnished  anticpiaries  with  medals  and  numerous  inscrip- 
tions, whicrli  liave  thrown  much  lij^ht  upon  the  history  of  Great  ]'  '.ain  whilst 
under  the  dominiou  of  th(!  Uomans.t  Hadrian's  wall  was  from  (i  to  10  foot  thick, 
and  averaged  IH  feet  in  heiglit.  A  diteli,  :{()  feet  wide  an<l  over  \'2  feet  in  depth, 
exfpiuled  along  its  northern  side,  whilst  u  nurrowor  ditch,  with  »'ntronchmonti, 
accompanied  it  on  the  south.  Fortresses,  stations,  and  posts  succeeded  each  other 
at  short  intervals.  Tho  wall  terminates  in  the  oast  close  to  tho  town  of  WuUsond, 
in  tho  centre  of  the  coal  liasin  of  tho  Tyne. 

The  inhabitants  of  Northumberland,  whoso  country  has  so  freciuently  been  u 
Ixmc  of  contention  between  Scotch  and  Knglish,  resemble  their  northern  neighbours 
in  customs  and  language,  and  in  the  people,  no  loss  than  in  the  aspect  of  tho 
country,  do  we  perceive  tho  transition  between  south  und  north.  In  the  west,  on 
tho  other  hand,  tho  contrast  is  very  great.  The  Curabrian.s  remaiiUHl  independent 
for  a  considerable  period,  and,  sheltered  by  their  mountains,  were  able  to  maintain 
their  ancient  customs.  Even  after  the  Norinun  conquest  they  talked  a  Celtic 
tongu(>  differing  but  little  from  that  of  the  Welsh.  Some  of  tho  noble  families 
of  the  country  boast  of  tluir  pure  Saxon  descent,  and  look  down  upon  the  less 
ancient  nobility  of  Norman  creation.  Amongst  the  peasants  there  were,  und  ore 
still,  a  considi-rablo  number  of  freeholdon.,  or  "  statesmen,"  wlio  have  cultivated 
the  land  they  hold  for  generations  past.*  Those  men  were  distinguished,  above  all 
others,  by  their  noble  bearing,  tho  dignity  of  th«.'ir  language,  and  the  proud  indc- 
])endence  of  their  coiuluct.  Their  number,  however,  has  greatly  diminished,  for 
the  large  proprietors  are  gradually  absorbing  the  smaller  estates. 
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Wkstmohki.v.M),  tho  smallest  of  these  northern  counties,  is  divided  by  tho  valley 
of  the  Eden  into  two  mountain  districts,  of  which  the  eastern  embraces  some  of 
tho  most  forbidding  moors  of  the  Pennine  chain,  whilst  tho  western  includes  the 
high  peaks  and  deep  ravines  of  a  portion  of  the  Cumbrian  group.  Within  this 
latter  rises  Helvellyn  (It.ll^*  feet),  the  second  highest  of  the  English  mountains, 
and  two  large  lakes,  the  Ulleswater  and  the  Windermere,  add  to  its  attractions.  A 
range  of  lower  moorlands  binds  together  these  mountain  districts.  To  the  south  of 
this  range,  which  is  crossed  by  the  Puss  of  Shap  Fell,  the  rivers  Kent  and  Lune 

♦  Thomas  Wright,  "  The  Celt,  tVifi  IJomiin,  and  tho  Saxon." 

t  O'lllingwood  Uriirn,  "Th(M{')man  Wall,  Barrier  of  tho  Lower  Isthmus." 

J  Wordsworth ;  Emerson,  "  English  Traits." 
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drain  an  important  district  of  the  cnunty  into  Moreeainbe  lluy.  'llic  moist  climate 
is  more  favourable  to  cattl<>-breeilin^  than  to  n^'riculture.  Th"  miiDTal  products 
include  l<>ad,  a  little  copper  and  iruu,  beautiful  marble,  and  rooting  slate.  Thu 
mainifacturcH  are  on  a  snuill  scale. 

Kctii/o/,  the  only  larj^e  town  of  the  county,  stands  on  the  declivity  of  u  hill 
near  the  banks ot'  the  riv«'r  Kent,  which  flows  into  .Morecambe  liny  at  Ml/iif/iiir/ir, 
the  only  sc-aport.  It  is  a  prosper«tus  place,  with  various  scientitic  institutioiia, 
and  the  ruins  of  a  castle  in  which  CatheriiK  Parr  was  born.  The  woollen 
industry  introduced  by  Kleniish  weavers  in  the  fourteenth  century  still  llotirishes, 
and,  in  addition  to  cloth,  tlu-re  are  manufactures  of  linsey;.,  carpets,  fancy 
Btuffs,  combs,  tish-hooks,  and  clo^s.  liut  that  which  has  ma<le  its  reputation 
is  the  beautiful  country  in  which  it  is  situate.  The  river  Kent,  after  which 
the  town   is  named,  rises  in  a  sma     lake,  the  Kentmere;    but  the  lake  in  this 
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neij»hbourhood  most  sought  after  is  the  Windermere.  JlmntrxH  and  Avthkmde, 
on  its  shore,  are  villages  of  hotels,  affording  ample  accommodation  to  the 
crowds  of  tourists  who  visit  them.  Kven  more  romantic  are  the  environs  of 
GniHinci'i;  at  the  head  of  a  small  lake  which  drains  into  Windermere,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  impressive  mountain  scenery.  Wordsworth  lived  at  the 
neighbouring  hamlet  of  Jif/da/,  and  he  and  Coleridge  are  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  St..  Oswald. 

Kirkhi/  TMiitidfi/c,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Lune,  is  the  only  other  place  of 
note  in  the  southern  portion  o^  the  county.  Curpets  and  bhiukets  are  manu- 
factured, and  marble  is  quarried  there. 

Appkhy,  beautifully  situated  on  the  river  Eden,  is  the  principal  town  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  and  its  capital.  It  is  very  ancient,  dating  back  to 
the  Roman   age,  but  has  dwindled  down  into  a  small  country  town,  with  an  old 
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ca«tl<'  crowiiiii;;  a  woodt-d  riniiicnco  hoMido  it.  Tho  ^niiiiintir  school  was  fomuli'd 
hy  (iiu'cii  Kli/iilittli.  TIh"  iiuiMiitiicture  of  woollciis  is  farrit)d  on  to  a  limited 
cxtoiit.  (MIht  (owiiM  nil  tlic  Kdcii  ari'  Hriiiitj/i-iini/i'r-Sfnitnnoir,  »u  old  Ilotnuu 
Htatinii  ill  Watliiig  Slicot,  aiirl  Ixirhhi/  Sfr/i/nii,  witliiii  cany  accoMK  of  tho  rauorn, 
and  lifiicc  iiiiicli  fn'(|iu'iit('(l  by  Nl)ortiiij,'-rn('ii.  Quarrifs  and  iiiiiH-s  arc  noar  both 
tlicM'  places,  .S7/r///,  a  Mtnij,';j;liiij,'  villaj^c  almost  in  the  cciitr(>  of  the  county,  and 
nt  tho  foot  of  the  .Sliap  l'\'lls,  han  slate  and  other  <|uarrieM.  ni/loii  {h  a  villa^^c  on 
the  northern  horder,  nearwliicli  took  i)lacc  the  c(mHict  of  Clifton  Moor  in  1745. 
Lowther  and  Uroiij^ham  Castles  are  in  its  vicinity,  the  latter  at  oiio  time  one  of 
the  most  fnrmidahle  of  frontier  fortresses. 

Ci  Miiiiu.ANU  extends  fri>m  the  desolate  nioorhmdH  of  the  Pennine  chain  to  the 
Irish  Sea  in  the  west,  and  includes  witliin  its  borders  tlie  hifj;hesl  mountains  ot 
England*  and  most  of  the  Knjflish  lakes.  A  broad  and  passably  fertile  plain, 
truverscd  by  tho  liower  Kdeii,  separates  the  moorlands  from  the  Cumbrian  Hills, 
and  in  this  plain  f^rew  up  the  principal  towns  until  the  discttvery  of  coal  shifted 
the  centre  of  poiailation  to  the  westward.  Hesides  coal  and  iron,  tho  mines 
and  (piarrios  yield  lead,  plumbago,  silver,  zinc,  slate,  marble,  and  various  other 
building  stones.  The  cotton  factories,  iron  works,  foundries,  and  machino  siiops 
arc  of  considerable  importance.  IFiire,  as  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  West- 
moreland, a  largo  portion  of  the  land  is  tho  property  of  "  statesmen,"  or  "  lairds." 
Ciirfisk,  the  chief  town  of  tho  county,  occupies  a  tine  position  on  tho  Lower 
I'id'Mi,  about  H  miles  above  its  mouth  into  Morecambe  Hay.  After  having  been  a 
liomnn  station — LiKjiimlliini — Carlisle,  under  the  name  of  Caer-lcol,  became  a 
Saxon  city,  and  according  to  the  legends  it  was  a  favourite  residence  of  King 
Arthur.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  us  recently  as  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  last  effort  was  made  to  restore  the  Stuarts,  Carlisle,  owing  to  its  position 
on  the  Scotch  border  and  on  a  navigable  river,  was  u  place  of  very  great  strategical 
importance.  The  castle  occupies  an  eminence  overlooking  the  river  Eden,  and  has 
been  extensively  altered ;  but  the  keep,  built  by  William  Ilufus,  remains  to  the 
present  day.  The  cathedral  is  the  most  interesting  building  of  the  town,  but  it  is 
small.  Carlisle  manufactures  cottons,  ginghams,  and  hats ;  but  its  biscuit  bakeries, 
despite  their  extent,  are  not  equal  in  productiveness  to  the  single  manufactory  at 
Reading.  A  navigable  canal  and  a  railway  join  the  old  border  fortress  to  Port 
Carlisle,  on  Morecambe  Hay,  which  is  spanned  here  by  a  formidable  railway 
viaduct. 

Penrith,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Eamont  (which  comes  from  the  UUeswuter, 
and  flows  to  the  river  Eden),  and  on  the  borders  of  Inglewood  Forest,  has  its  ruined 
castle,  like  most  other  towns  in  this  border  county.  Brampton  is  an  old  town  on 
the  river  Irthing,  which  joins  the  Eden  near  Carlisle.  It  has  cotton  factories  and 
collieries.  Near  it  are  Naworth  Castle  and  the  ruins  of  Lanercost  Abbey. 
Higher  up  in  the  rocky  valley  of  the  Irthing,  and  close  to  the  Northumberland 
border,  is  Gilnlaud  Sjta,  with  its  sulphuric  and  chalybeate  springs. 

We  now  turn  westward  towards  the  coast.    Holme  Ciiltram,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
•  Sea  Fell,  3,230  feet ;  Helvellyn,  on  tlie  Westmoreltind  border,  3,118  feet;  Hkiddaw,  3,058  feet. 
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Wavor,  U  romiirkable  for  its  old  abbey  c  liiinh.  Allniilui  ««njoyM  some  favour  ns  ii 
watt'riiig-place.  .VKri/jiorf  is  oni'  of  the  (•oal-Hlii|)|iiiig  town-*  of  ("iimbcrluiid,  nt  the 
nioutli  of  the  Kllcr,  with  a  harhour  enclosed  between  two  piers,  ('nitons  and  lead 
pcncila  are  manufactured,  and  ships  built.  The  ( oal  mines,  upon  which  the  town 
nniinly  depends  for  its  prosperity,  lie  at  Dcnrhniii,  a  couple  ot  miles  inland.  Work- 
iiiff/oh,  another  coal-shipping  port,  is  at  tho  mouth  »»f  the  Derweiit.      W/iifi/nirni  is 

Viif.    II'J.       Hl'IlKFH    AT    WanHVATKII,    <'rMllKIII,\Nll. 


more  important  than  either  of  the  above,  and  besides  shipping  immense  (piantitics 
of  coal  and  iron  ore,  engages  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  canvas,  cottons,  ropes, 
and  other  articles.  The  coal  mines  extend  under  the  sea.  Much  of  the  coal  shipped 
from  Whitehaven  is  brought  from  the  colliery  town  of  Clcatoii  Moor,  whilst  Egve- 
inoiit,  a  few  miles  to  the  south,  supplies  hematite  iron  ores.  During  the  American 
War  of  Independence  in  177S,  Paul  Jones,  the  famous  privateer,  had  tho  audacity 
to  land  at  Whitehaven,  where  he  spiked  the  guns  and  set  fire  to  two  English  ships 
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which  hc!  found  in  the  harbour.  Sf.  Been,  an  interesting  old  village  to  the  south 
of  Whitehaven,  is  widely  known  as  the  seat  of  a  college  for  the  training  of  Church 
of  England  clergymen.  lidrriitj/fins,  on  a  shallow  hay  into  which  the  Esk  and  the 
Irt  (the  latter  tlie  emissary  of  \Yastw.iter)  discharge  themselves,  engages  in  oyster- 
fisliing  and  the  coasting  trade.  It  is  a  quiet  place,  whilst  Millom,  on  the  estuary 
of  the  Duddon,  rings  with  the  noise  of  iron  and  steel  works. 

We  now  enter  that  portion  of  the  county  which  is  so  famed  for  its  scenery, 
and  the  capital  of  which  is  KcHick-k.  Situate  in  a  beautiful  vale  under  Skiddaw, 
and  near  the  foot  of  Derwentwater,  one  of  the  most  charming    lakes,  Keswick 

Fig.  143. — Thb  Falls  op  Lodokb. 


has  naturally  become  the  principal  head-quarters  for  tourists.  Amongst  the  spots 
most  frequently  visited  are  the  Falls  of  Lodore,  near  the  head  of  the  lake, 
immortalised  by  Southey's  well-known  lines  commencing  — 

"  How  does  the  water  come  down  at  liodore  ?" 

Greta  Hall,  where  Southcy  lived  from  1803  till  the  time  of  his  death,  stands  near 
Keswick.  The  Upper  Derwent,  in  its  course  to  Derwentwater,  flows  through  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Borrowdule,  which  formerly,  before  the  mines  in  Siberia  had 
been  discovered,  supplied  the  best  •'  wadd,"  or  plumbago,  for  the  manufacture 
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of  lead  pencils.     The  Bowder  Stone — a  huge  erratic  block,  weighing?  '2,000  tons — 
lies  at  the  entrance  to  this  valley. 

The  Derwent,  below  Keswick,  flows  through  liaasenthwaite  Water,  and  then 
enters  the  manufac  uring  town  of  Cockenmnth,  prettily  situated  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Cockei-  T  lere  are  cotton,  woollen,  and  paper  mills.  The  ruins  of 
the  castle,  dismantled  in  1648,  are  very  extensive.  Cockermouth  was  the  birthplace 
of  Wordsworth. 

The  only  towns  which  remain  to  be  noticed  are  Wigton,  10  miles  to  the  south 
of  Carlisle,  which  has  a  Quakers'  Academy,  and  Alston,  in  the  extreme  east  of  the 
county,  on  the  Southern  Tyne,  which  belongs  geographically  to  Northumber- 
land, and  is  known  for  its  lead  mines,  the  property  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

DvRHAM,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Tees,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Tyne  and 
its  tributary  Derwent,  is  traversed  in  its  centre  by  the  Wear,  It  is  occupied  to 
a  large  extent  by  heathy  moorlands,  but  the  valleys  and  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  the  county  are  fertile.  This  deficiency  of  cultivable  land  is,  however,  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  mineral  treasures  buried  in  the  soil.  The  western  moun- 
tainous part  of  the  county  is  rich  in  lead,  whilst  its  centre  is  occupied  by  a 
broad  band  of  coal  measures  extending  from  the  Lower  Tyne  to  the  Tees,  Agri- 
culture is  carried  on  with  much  spirit.  The  Teeswater  variety  of  short-horned 
cattle  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  native  sheep  are  large,  and 
produce  fine  combing  fleeces.  The  manufactures  are  various,  but  every  other 
branch  of  industry  is  dwarfed  by  huge  iron  works,  busy  machine  factories,  and 
noisy  ship-yards  for  the  construction  of  iron  vessels. 

The  Tees  rises  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Cross  Fell,  the  giant  of  the  Pennine 
Mountains,  and  some  of  its  upper  valleys  are  deservedly  renowned  for  picturesque 
scenery  Soon  after  entering  Durham  the  river  expands  into  a  narrow  lake, 
bordered  by  sterile  moorlf  nds,  and  then  rushes' down  in  a  series  of  wild  cataracts, 
known  as  the  Caldron  Sp  jut.  A  few  miles  lower  it  forms  the  High  Force  -(50  feet), 
the  finest  waterfall  in  Eastern  England.  It  passes  MUhllvton-iu-Tci'sdule,  near 
which  are  lead-mills,  and  then  washes  the  foot  of  the  declivity  upon  which  stands 
the  ancient  city  of  Barnard  Castk.  The  castle,  now  in  ruins,  was  built  1112-32 
by  Bernard  Baliol,  and  was  at  one  time  a  stronghold  of  considerable  importance. 
Close  to  it  rise  the  modern  museum  and  picture  gallery,  the  contents  of  which  are 
for  the  most  part  the  gift  of  the  owner  of  the  neighbouring  Streatham  Castle. 
The  town  has  a  few  manufactures,  but  it  is  only  when  we  reach  Darlington  and 
Stockton,  on  the  Lower  Tees,  that  we  enter  one  of  the  great  industrial  districts  of 
Northern  England.  Darlington,  on  the  Skerne,  a  few  miles  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Tees,  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  Quakers,  Avhose  influence  there 
is  considerable.  The  town  lies  in  a  fertile  country,  and  is  one  of  the  busiest 
manufacturing  centres  of  the  north.  There  are  factories  for  building  locomotives, 
blast  furnaces,  and  rolling-mills— Durham  supplying  the  coal;  the  Cleveland  Hills, 
on  the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  Tees,  the  iron  and  iron  ore.  The  railroad  which  joins 
Darlington  to  Stovhton-on-Tces  is  the  oldest  in  the  world,  having  been  opened  in 
1825,  or  four  years  before  railway  communication  was  established  between  Liverpool 
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aiul  Mimchoeter.  Stockton,  i  milos  above  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  is  joined  by  u 
bri(l<^e  to  South  Stockton,  in  Yorkaliire,  and  has  iron  works,  sliip  yards,  aail-doth 
factories,  and  fflass  liouses.  Near  Stockton  are  the  village  of  IHIHihjIkiiii,  with 
an  old  Norman  church,  and  Wniii/ttnl,  the  Grecian  mansion  of  the  Karl  of 
Fionsdale.  Port  Clanmr,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  has  iron  works,  and  exports 
nnich  coal.  The  Bay  of  the  Tecs  is  much  cumbered  with  sand-banks,  but  its 
navigation  is  rendered  safe  by  lights,  buoys,  and  embankments. 

Turning  north  from  it,  we  pass  the  pretty  bathing-pluce  of  Scatoii  Cairir,  with 
beautiful  sands  and  the  remains  of  a  submerged  forest,  and  reacih  Jliirf/cjioo/, 
proiuUv  seated  upon  a  bold  promontory,  wlmncu  we  overlook  a  wide  expanse  of 
the  sea  and  wild  country  bucked  hy  the  Yorkshire  hills.     An  opulent  city  in  the 

I  Fig.  144.— llAiiTLKrooL. 
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time  of  the  early  Norman  kings,  Hartlepool  in  course  of  time  fell  from  its  high 
estate,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  hud  hardly  1,000  inhabitants. 
The  leading  place  in  the  commercial  movements  of  England,  which  it  has  taken  since 
1832,  is  wholly  due  to  the  opening  of  coal  mines  in  ilN  vicinity,  and  to  the  construc- 
tion, of  docks,  quays,  and  warehouses.  The  present  town  of  Hartlepool  is  altogether  a 
creation  of  modern  times.  Its  docks,  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  20  feet  of  water, 
partly  occupy  an  ancient  inlet  of  the  sea,  and  quite  a  new  town.  West  Hartlepool, 
has  sprung  up  to  the  south  of  them.  Hartlepool  imports  corn,  flour,  timber,  and 
live  animals,  and  exports  in  return  coal  and  the  produce  of  its  iron  and  engineering 
works.  Ship-building  is  actively  carried  on.  Throston  is  a  small  town  to  the 
westward,  and  almost  a  suburb  of  Hartlepool. 
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The  only  place  of  note  along  tin*  rutlier  tumo  coast  between  Hartlepool  and 
Suntlerland  is  Svaliam,  near  which  are  im])ortant  collieries. 

The  river  Wear,  with  uU  its  tributaries,  lies  wholly  within  the  county  of  Durham, 
llising  near  the  Kilhope  Law,  it  first  flows  through  the  weird  and  pictiirescjue 
Weardale,  and  then,  forcing  itself  a  passage  througli  a  succession  of  gorges,  finds 
its  way  to  the  German  Ocean.  Castles  and  parks  are  numerous  along  its  banks, 
and  alternate  with  collieries  and  iron  works,  but  notwithstanding  manufactories 
and  the  unsightly  heaps  of  slags,  its  valley  still  remains  the  Arcadia  of  Ivnghind. 
Sta)ili()]it>,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  depends  upon  the  lead  mines  and 
(juarries  in  its  neighbourhood.  On  reaching  Ifo/siiiff/Hiiii  we  first  enter  tlu;  coal 
and  iron  region.  All  around  it,  as  well  as  about  Toir/air,  to  the  north-east  of  it, 
coal,  iron,  and  limestone  are  found  in  abundance.  BMiop  AuvklniKl,  prettily 
seated  on  a  hill,  has  an  old  castle,  one  of  the  manorial  residences  of  the  ancient 
Bishops  of  Durham,  standing  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  park.  The  bridge 
which  spans  the  river  at  this  town  was  built  upon  Roman  foundations  by  Bishop 
Skirlaw  in  1388.  Collieries  and  iron  works  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  Auckland, 
one  of  their  principal  centres  being  Spcinii/  Moor,  to  the  north-east.  The  Wear 
here  abruptly  turns  to  the  northward  and  penetrates  a  narrow  gorge,  formerly 
deferided  by  the  Roman  station  of  Vinoriinn,  upon  the  site  of  which  stands  the 
village  of  Jiiiirhonter. 

On  leaving  the  gorge  the  river  once  more  winds  between  gentle  hills  until  it 
approaches  the  bold  promontory  upon  the  summit  of  which  rise  proudly  the  Norman 
cathedral  and  the  keep  of  the  castle  built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  which 
subsequently  became  the  residence  of  the  bishops.  Since  1833  the  castle  has  been 
occupied  by  a  university,  which  Cromwell  intended  to  establish,  and  which  owes  its 
origin  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  revenues  of  Durham  Cathedral,  mainly 
derived  from  collieries.  The  University  of  Durham  enjoys  the  same  privileges  as 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  possesses  a  library  rich  in  precious  manuscripts,  a 
museum,  and  an  observatoiy,  and  students  are  able  to  pursue  their  studies  at  a  far  less 
expense  than  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  Notwithstanding  this  the  university 
is  very  little  frequented,  and  this  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  servility  with 
which  the  mechanical  routine  followed  at  the  older  universities  has  been  copied. 
The  organization  of  the  University  of  Durham  is  altogether  under  the  direction 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  virtually  governs  it.* 

Durham  has  carpet  and  woollen  manufactories  and  iron  works.  Collieries 
are  numerous  in  its  vicinity.  A  {ew  miles  to  the  west  of  it  stand  the  remains  of 
Neville's  Cross,  where  the  "  Battle  of  the  Red  Hills"  was  fought  in  1346.  Some 
of  the  weapons  used  on  that  occasion  are  preserved  at  the  ancient  castle  of  the 
Nevilles  at  Brancepeth,  to  the  south.  Ascending  the  valley  of  the  Browney, 
which  joins  the  Wear  above  Durham,  we  pass  Ushaw  College,  a  Roman  Catholic 
seminary  founded  in  1808  on  a  bleak  and  barren  hill,  and  finally  reach  the  small 
colliery  town  of  Lanchester,  near  which  are  extensive  remains  of  the  Roman 
station  of  Epidcum. 

*  Demogeot  et  Montucci,  "  De  rEDeeignement  supdrieur  en  Anglcterre  et  cd  Ecusse." 
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C/irs(i'r-/('-Sf>rct,  on  the  Wour  below  Durham,  is  supposed  to  have  been  th(> 
Condviriiiii  of  the  Tlotnaus.     A  ploiisiint  country  town  fortnerly,  it  has  cxpundcd 

Fig.  Uj.— Thk  liriiiiAM  Coast  iiki\vk>n  SisriKiii.AMi  and  the  Tynk. 
I' rciiii  Jill  Ailiiiinilty  C'lmrt.    Hoiile  1  :  I'^ii.diwi. 
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into  a  place  of  collieries  and  iron  works  like  its  neighbour,  Houghton'le-Spring,  to 
the  eastward. 
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The  mouth  of  the  Wnir  is  occuinod  on  l)o(h  su\vs  l»y  llif  giciil  city  of  Siimlor- 
Ifiiiil — whichfonfiiHtHof  Sunderland  prolMT;  Hishop  Weaniioutli,  on  llie  south  hank; 
nnd  Monkwearniouth  and  Soulhwick,  on  the  north  Imnk  oi'the  river— ,tnd  is  only 
inl'erior  to  Neweasthi  us  u  coul-.shippinjj;  port.  Its  vast  <h)cks  and  tlio  river  are 
at  all  times  <ro\vded  with  vessels,  und  only  Londtni,  Liverpo.)!,  and  the  Tyne 
ports  surpass  it  in  the  amount  of  their  sliipping.  Formerly  Sunderland  pointed 
with  pride  to  its  iron  brid},'e,  whieli  spans  the  river  Wear  in  one  stupendous  areh 
of  L'MT  feet,  and  ut  a  height  of  lOO  feet  above  the  water  ;  hut  eonstruetionsof  this  kind 
Imvo  beeome  numerous  in  an  age  of  railways.  Far  more  singidar  is  the  lighthouse 
on  the  southern  pier,  which,  notwithstanding  its  weight  of  M.'W  tons,  was  moved 
bodily  a  distance  of  !K)0  feet.  Sunderland  is  an  important  nuinufactiuing  town. 
The  ship-yards  employ  several  thou.sund  workmen,  and  there  are  glass  houses, 
machine  factories,  iron  mills,  und  foundries. 

The  coast  between  Sunderland  und  the  Tyne  presents  some  striking  scenery. 
At  lloker  curious  caverns  abound  in  the  limestone  rock,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
cheerful  watering-place  of  WliHlnirii  are  the  wild  and  striking  Mursden  Rocks,  one 
of  them  forming  an  archway  beneath  which  bouts  cun  puss. 

The  valley  of  the  Derwent,  which  joins  the  Tyne  above  Newcastle,  is  rich  in 
collieries  und  iron  works  The  principal  towns  within  its  busin  are  Coiisrtf, 
lirnficMsidr  (opposite  S/iof/ci/  Jirit/ijr),  on  the  Northumberland  side  of  the  river, 
and  Li>(td(j(it('.  The  Tyne  bounds  the  county  on  the  north  ;  but  though  it  forms 
a  civil  boundary,  the  towns  on  both  bunks  ure  engaged  in  the  sumo  industries,  und 
may  uU  of  them  be  looked  upon  as  dependencies  of  Newcastle.  Passing  the 
colliery  towns  of  Rijton  and  Bhii/don,  the  Tyne  flows  between  Newcastle  and  its 
southern  suburb  Gati'uheml,  with  machine  factories,  chemical  works,  iron  foundries, 
und  gluss  houses.  Felling  is  passed  below  Gateshead,  and  then  we  reach  Jarroir, 
a  lur"v  town  with  docks,  ship-yurds,  chemical  works,  und  paper-mills,  interesting 
as  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  who  was  born  at  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Monkton.  South  Shields,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  connected  by  a 
steam  ferry  with  North  Shields,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  has  ship-yards 
and  other  industrial  establishments,  and  exports  large  quantities  of  coal.  The 
"ballast  hills  "  near  the  town  are  interesting  to  botanists,  for  many  exotic  plants 
grow  upon  them  from  seed  carried  thither  in  the  ballast  discharged  from  vessels 
coming  from  foreign  parts. 

NoKTHT  MHKRi.ANO,  the  northernmost  county  of  England,  extends  along  the 
German  Ocean  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Tweed.  The  entire  western  half  of  it  is 
occupied  by  mountain  moors,  producing  hardly  anything  but  heath,  except  in 
the  Cheviots,  which  are  distinguished  for  their  fine  verdure.  Agriculture  is 
possible  only  in  the  narrow  valleys  which  intersect  these  hills.  The  maritime 
portion  of  the  county  is  more  favourably  circumstanced,  and  the  soil,  consisting 
of  strong  clayey  loam,  is  for  the  most  part  very  fertile.  Yet  in  no  other  part  of 
England  have  arable  husbandry  and  stock- breeding  made  more  progress,  principally 
owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  farms  and  the  leases  which  secure  to  the  tenants  the 
full  results  of  their  labour.     The  great  coal-field  which  extends  across  the  Tyne  to 
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tin-  Mcii-coast  liiiH  inutorially  luMfd  to  thr  wculth  of'  what  would  nthcrwiHo  bo  a 
puri'ly  a^friciiltiiral  comity,  and  jifivi'ii  fisi'  to  iin]>ortant  iiidiiNtrii's.  Of  these  th« 
con  struct  ion  of  rnacliiiii>ry,  tlu;  building  of  iron  sbi|m,  and  the  making'  and  founding 
of  iron  tiiki'  tb«'  b'ad,  and  in  coinpariHon  witli  tlii'Ui  the  pottcricx,  ^biHM  houHcn, 
brusM  foundrifs,  arliticial  manure  workH,  and  jiajU'r-niillH  are  comparatively 
unimportant. 

AV«"m«///-(<«-7////c,  with  its  natellite  towns,  forms  one  of  tlie  f^reatcHt  u^jjfhimera- 
tionH  of  houses  and  factoiien  in  Kngbmd.  Tlu*  Tyne  between  if  and  the  sea,  H 
miles  below,  resembles  an  elongated  dock  rather  than  a  river,  and  its  quays  are  ut 
all   times  crowded  with  shippinj;.      Towns  and   groups  of  factories  succeed  each 

V'm.    I  l(i.— Ml'NlllHO.AMl,    Nf.\V(  AftTLK,    AM)    1 II K    Mdl'lll    IIK    llll!   TvNK. 
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other  in  rapid  succession  along  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  at  night  their  flaring 
furnaces  present  a  scene  of  uncanny  grandeur.  Opposite  Newcastle,  as  already 
remarked,  lies  Gateshead ;  then  come  the  houses  of  Felling,  likewise  on  the 
Durham  bank ;  whilst  the  opposite  shore  is  lined  by  the  alkali  and  vitriol  works  of 
Wtilkcr.  A  bend  in  the  river  brings  us  within  sight  of  Williinjtoii  Qkuii,  where 
the  Roman  Scgedunum  stood  formerly,  and  of  Walhciid,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Roman  wall.  Iloicdeii  Pans  comes  next,  with  ship-yards  and  tar  and  varnish 
factories.  Near  it,  at  IlaijJiole,  are  the  Northumberland  Docks,  and  beyond  these 
we  reach  North  S/iic/<h,  a  great  coal-slupping  port,  also  largely  engaged  in  ship- 
building, anchor  forging,  and  the  making  of  pottery.  Ti/iwmout/i  rises  at  the  very 
mouth  of  the  Tyne,  and  though  enclosed  with  Shields  within  the  same  municipal 
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bounflary,  it  iH  a  separate  town,  aspiring  f(t  be  cuUed  tlic"  Hrlj^hfctn  of  the  North." 
Tli«'  |>riitnt>nfi)ry  upon  wliich  it  lisrs  is  rrowiied  with  an  old  (iislK-,  now  converted 
into  barraeks,  and  the  ruins  of  a  priory,  and  atfordrt  u  wicU^  view  of  tbe  «ea, 

Xcirrtisf/r,  on  the  northern  bank  ol  tho  Tyne,  is  supposed  to  be  the  modern 
representative  of  the  Uomaii  I'ous  ,Klii,  atxl  remained  a  military  town  tlirou^h- 
out  the  Middle  A^es,  of  whieh  t'aet  the  keep  of  its  eastle,  built  by  Itobert 
Shorthose,  and  portions  of  the  city  walls  remind  us.  It  was  frecpieiitly  besic^'cd, 
and  often  ehanged  hands  between  Scotch  and  Mnj^lish,  according  t(»  the  fortunes 
of  war.  Th»'  old  town,  around  its  Norman  keejt  and  the  venerable  ehureli  of  St. 
Midiolas,  whoso  spire  i*  earried  ulot't  by  four  Hying  buttresses,  has  retained 
narrow  winding  streets,  but  the  new  town  on  the  hills  has  wide  streets  and  many 
houses  built  of  limestone  or  Scotch  granite.  At  the  head  of  its  finest  street  rises  a 
column  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Karl  Grey.  The  high-level  bridge,  which  crosses 
the  valley  of  the  Tyne  at  a  height  of  IlO  feet,  and  is  1  ,:{'J7  feet  in  length,  is  the  most 
stupendous  monunu'nt  of  Newcastle.  It  is  one  of  the  great  works  of  Robert  Stephen- 
son, whose  colossal  statue  stands  in  front  of  the  railway  station.  Tho  Wood  Memorial 
Hall  contains  the  collections  of  the  Literary  and  I'hilosophieal  Society  and  of  tho 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Mechanical  Kngineers,  and  tho  "  keep  "  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  museum  of  Iloman  and  Uritish  antitpiities.  Hut  that  which  most 
strikes  tlie  visitor  to  the  metropolis  of  coal  is  its  macliine  factories,  potteries, 
chemical  works,  and  foundries,  and  the  intense  activity  of  its  port.  The  Armstrong 
gun  foundry  at  Eluaick  occupies  nearly  a  whole  suburb  to  tho  west  of  the  town, 
and  rivals  in  importance  the  great  Government  works  at  AVoolwich.  Tliougli  its 
resources  have  been  little  culled  upon  by  the  military  authorities  of  England, 
foreign  Governments  luive  freely  availed  theujselves  of  them,  and  Elswick,  between 
IH.JO  and  1870,  has  supplied  to  them  over  4,000  pieces  of  ordnance  of  nearly  every 
pattern  now  in  use. 

Tho  spectacle  presented  by  the  river  port  below  Newcastle  is  full  of  animation. 
On  all  sides  we  perceive  long  strings  of  vessels  moored  to  the  shore,  beneath  high 
scaffoldings,  to  the  very  extremity  of  whieh  travel  the  railwaj'  trucks  luden  with 
coal,  there  to  be  tilted  up,  so  that  their  contents  may  discharge  themselves  into 
the  hold  of  tho  vessels  lying  below.  In  the  course  of  four  hours  a  steamer  of 
1,200  tons  burden  has  taken  in  its  full  cargo  of  coal.  Thirty-three  hours  after- 
wards it  arrives  at  London,  where  ten  hours  are  occupied  in  unloading  it.  Another 
tliirty-four  hours  and  the  steamer  is  back  at  Newcastle,  ready  for  another  cargo. 
Thus  in  three  days  and  six  hours  the  whole  of  this  commercial  transaction  is 
completed.  The  application  of  steam  to  machinery,  and  tho  great  improvements  of 
the  mechanical  arrangements  for  loading  vessels  which  have  been  made  since  the 
middle  of  the  century,  have  vastly  benefited  the  coal  merchants  of  Newcastle.  A 
steamer  with  a  crew  of  21  men  now  carries  as  large  a  quantity  of  coal  in  the 
course  of  a  year  as  was  formerly  done  by  16  sailing  colliers  manned  by  14-1  men. 

In  good  seasons  the  ports  of  the  Tyne  export  close  upon  6,000,000  tons  of 
ooal,  and  their  commerce,  whilst  much  inferior  to  that  of  Liverpool  or  London, 
surpasses  that  of  every  continental  port,  including  even  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  and 
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Marwoilh'H.  Somt'tinifN  IlOO  colliers  Icavo  thi>  Tyiio  on  the  mime  tide.  JJut  in 
onh'P  to  (Icvcloj)  llii«  iinintMiMo  trullic,  NowciinIIu  liiiHluM-u  cotiiiM'Ucvl  io  ■■yi>"n(l  luipi 
NiiniM  ill  irnprovi'inuiitMofovcry  <l<'rH'ri|)tioti.  It  iniiintiiiiiH  tiioro  thiui  <  tu^^suntho 
Tyiic,  UN  W(>U  iiH  miincroiiM  pilot-bouts  oH'  tin"  niouth  of  tlm  river.  I'  '•.tt-kly  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyiie  wuh  oltHtriictetl  liy  a  Imr,  und  up  to  1M|!>  veMHeln  (irawiti^  over 
()  feet  of  water  weni  tinuhle  to  enter.  Hut  dredj^cH  were  wet  to  work,  and  not  only 
has  a  depth  of  'Jti  feet  been  Necure(l  at  low  water,  but  the  scour  of  the  river  has 
swept  away  many  sand-banks,  aiul  the  strong  tidal  current  which  now  aHcendit 
the  river  has  revived  the  salmon  fisheries,  which  the  poiHonous  streaniH  dinchar^ed 
by  numerous  factories  had  nearly  killed.  The  mouth  of  no  other  river,  not  ovon 
excepting  that  of  the  Clyde,  bus  been  adapted  with  grouter  success  to  the  require- 
ments of  navi^rittioii. 

Aseendinjj;  the  river  Tyne  above  N(>wcastlo,  we  pass  the  villa^jeof  U'l/Zdiii,  where 
(Jeorjfe  Stephenson  was  born,  and  reach  Iltj/itini,  a  (puiint  old  town  below  the  cou- 
tluence  of  the  South  and  North  Tyne,  with  a  fine  oUl  abbey  church,  u  ^rummur 
school,  and  a  little  industry.  The  South  Tyne,  though  rich  in  picturescpie  scenery, 
is  poor  in  population.  Allinddlf,  in  aside  valley,  has  li'ad  mines  ;  Ilnltnixtlr  is  but 
a  poor  place  ;  and  A/x/oii,  with  its  productive  lead  mines,  though  geographically 
within  the  county,  behings  politi(Nklly  to  Cumberland  (see  p.  ;28!)). 

Far  more  interesting  is  the  small  town  i)i  liilliiKjItum,  on  the  North  Tyne. 
Ita  environs  abound  in  stpiare  camps,  and  u  few  miles  to  the  north  of  it  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Otfrr/mni  (lt{88),  supjjosed  to  bo  referred  to  in  the  famous  bullud  of 
"  Chevy  Chase." 

Uetnrning  to  Tynemouth  and  proceeding  nortliward  along  the  coast,  we  pass 
the  fishing  village  of  Ctillercoatu  ;  Jlarf/ri/,  well  known  for  its  excellent  coal ;  and 
lili/th,  a  wutering-placo  no  less  than  a  coal-shipping  port.  Coirpcii,  near  it,  has 
collieries,  as  have  also  Crdm/iiit/foii  and  Seyhill,  situated  a  few  miles  inland,  but 
liril/ini/foH  is  the  great  mining  centre  of  the  district. 

JIorj)c'fh  is  a  quaint  old  town  on  the  Wansbeck,  with  the  remains  of  a  castle. 
A  little  flannel  is  woven,  and  collieries  are  worked  in  its  vicinity.  These  are 
nearly  the  last  met  Avith  in  the  north  of  England,  and  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Coquet  is  wholly  devottxl  to  agriculture.  liof/ihun/,  its  chief  market  town,  is 
inferior  in  population  to  the  busy  hives  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  districts, 
but  yields  to  none  in  the  beauty  of  its  environs.  Old  camps  abound  in  its  vicinity, 
and  about  a  mile  to  the  west  is  a  peel  tower,  one  of  many  which  formerly 
defended  the  Scottish  borders.*  Warkirortli,  a  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coquet, 
is  remarkable  for  the  noble  ruins  of  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Percys. 

Almrick,  on  the  Aln,  4  miles  above  its  mouth  at  the  bathing  village  of  Aln- 
mouth,  is  a  quaint  old  town  under  the  modernised  castle  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. This  castle  contains  valuable  paintings  and  collections  of  various  kinds,  and 
the  park  which  surrounds  it  forms  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  coast  of  Northumberland,  to  the  north  of  the  Aln  and  as  far  as  Budlo 
Bay,  is  bounded  by  limestone  cliffs,  and  at  a  few  places  by  basalt.     On  one  such 

•  Peel  tower,  derived  from  pila,  a  stake,  pillur,  statue. 
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masH  of  colinniiur  bawilt  in  i)or(!h(>d  the  iiiicicnt  niHtlc  of  Ihinsffnifioroni//i,  wlumo 
foiindiition  diitt-s  probably  Ixu^k  to  a  period  anterior  t(»  that  I  tho  Ilnnuum. 
Another  biiMalti(!  promontory  in  crowned  with  lliinihnrmnih  CnxUr,  which  formerly 
defench'd  a  town  of  importance,  now  represented  l»y  a  Hniitll  fisliing  village.  <)|f 
this  cuMtle  Ho  the  basaltic  Foni  lnhnnlH,  where  seals  are  nu-t  with,  and  which 
abound  in  sea-birds.  The  largest  of  these  islands  has  an  old  chapel  and  a  gravo« 
yard,  associated  with  the  nanie  of  St.  (Juthbert ;  while  one  of  the  smallest,  a  mere 
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patch  of  rock  rising  a  few  feet  above  the  water,  is  occupied  by  the  Longstone  Hock 
Lighthouse,  the  home  of  Grace  Darling. 

A  little  farther  north  is  Hohj  Island,  famous  in  ecclesiastical  history  on  account 
of  its  cathedral  of  Lindisfarne,  the  site  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  a  priory 
church,  a  miniature  imitation  of  Durham  Cathedral. 

The  river  Till  skirts    tho  southern  and  eastern  foot  of  the  Cheviot  Hills, 

and  enters  the  Tweed  about  12  miles  above  us  mouth  at  Berwick-on -Tweed. 

Wookr,  an  old  market  town,  is   the  principal  place  in  the  valley  of  the  Till. 

llumbleton,  or  Homildon   Hill,  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  crowned  with  a  circular 
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entrenchment,  and  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  field  on  which  Percy,  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, defeated  a  Scotch  army  in  1402.  The  more  famous  Field  of  Flodden, 
the  scene  of  the  crushing  defeat  and  death  of  James  IV.,  lies  8  miles  to  the  north- 
west, not  far  from  the  Tweed.  Chillingham  Castle,  often  referred  to  in  connection 
with  its  breed  of  wild  cattle,  is  about  4  miles  above  Wooler,  on  the  Till. 

Beririck-on-Tweed,  the  old  border  fortress,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed,  and 
vessels  of  500  tons  burden  can  approach  its  quays.  The  old  bastioned  walls  are 
still  in  good  condition.  A  bridge  and  a  stupendous  railway  viaduct,  2,160  feet 
in  length,  connect  Berwick  with  its  suburb  Tweedmouth,  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  river.  Spittal,  much  frequented  for  its  sea  baths,  adjoins  the  latter  on  the 
east.  Berwick  has  iron  foundries  and  machine  factories,  and  exports  the  salmon 
caught  in  the  Tweed,  packed  in  ice.  This  is  the  northernmost  town  in  England, 
of  which  it  has  formed  part  only  since  1482,  in  which  year  it  was  finally  wrested 
from  the  Scotch.  r 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


THE    ISLE    OF    MAN. 


HE  Isle  of  Man  lies  about  the  centre  of  the  Irish  Sea,  and  within 
sight  of  the  three  constituent  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
is  a  little  nearer  to  Scotland  than  to  England,  but  to  judge  by  the 
formation  of  the  sea-bottom,  it  forms  a  natural  dependency  of  the 
county  of  Cumberland.  The  depth  of  the  sea  between  Man  and 
the  English  coast  averages  100  feet,  whilst  in  the  direction  of  the  Scotch  county 
of  Wigton  it  is  at  least  160  feet,  and  soui.  lings  of  420  feet  are  met  with  on 
voyaging  towards  the  Irish  port  of  Belfast.  In  order  to  determine  whether  the 
Isle  of  Man  is  a  natural  dependency  of  Ireland  or  Great  Britain,  Halley  tells  us  * 
serpents  and  toads  were  carried  thither.  They  survived,  and  hence  it  was 
concluded  that  Man  is  English,  for  these  animals  cannot  live  upon  the  soil  of  the 
Emerald  Isle.  The  remains  of  the  so-called  elk,  so  numerous  in  Ireland,  were 
first  discovered  on  the  Isle  of  Man.t 

The  geographical  position  of  the  island  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  three 
potent  centres  of  attraction  has  frequently  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  maintain 
their  independence,  notwithstanding  thaii  they  were  surrounded  by  enemies.  On 
some  occasions,  however,  they  quickly  changed  masters,  according  to  the  oscilla- 
tions of  political  power  amongst  their  neighbours.  During  the  early  Middle  Ages 
the  inhabitants  of  Man  were  subjected  to  the  influences  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Subsequently  the  island  fell  under  the  sway  of  Danish  pirates,  and  was  incorporated 
into  their  "  Kingdom  of  the  Islands."  When  this  kingdom  was  sold  to  the  Scots 
in  1264,  Man  passed  with  it  into  their  possession ;  but  some  time  afterwards  it  was 
wrested  from  the  Scotch,  and  made  a  separate  "kingdom,"  dependent  upon 
England.  Thomas,  Earl  of  Derby,  relinquished  the  title  of  King  of  Man,  and 
took  that  of  Lord,  and  since  1784  the  British  Government  has  purchased  all  the 
sovereign  rights  and  privileges  appertaining  to  the  island.  Man,  at  the  present 
time,  is  a  dependency  of  the  British  crown,  unrepresented  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  cf  colony,  governed  by  an  independent  legislature, 

*  "Atlas  MaritimusetCommercialis,"  1728. 
t  George  Canning,  "Isle  of  Man." 
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called  the  Tynwald,  and  consisting  of  two  branches— the  Governor  and  Council, 
and  the  House  of  Keys.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  may  consequently  claim  to 
form  a  state  within  the  state.  They  differ,  moreover,  from  their  neighbours  on  the 
larger  islands  in  their  traditions,  their  double  origin,  and  partly  also  in  language. 


Fig.  148.— The  Islb  of  Man. 
Scale  1  :  160,000. 
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Manx  holds  a  middle  place  between  Irish  and  Scotch .  Gaelic,  but  inclines  con- 
siderably to  the  latter ;  but  it  is  spoken  now  only  in  some  of  the  more  remote 
districts,  and  altogether  by  hardly  a  fourth  part  of  the  population.  All  but  a  few 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants  understand  English.  Manx  literature,  in  addition  to 
religious  books,  includes  a  few  ballads  of  the  sixteenth  century.   The  descent  of  the 
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inhabitants  is  not,  however,  purely  Celtic,  for  there  has  been  a  strong  intermixture 
of  Scandinavian  blood.* 

A  range  of  mountains  of  considerable  elevation  traverses  the  island  from  the 
south-west  to  the  nor^h-east,  and  a  depression  near  its  centre  separates  this 
range  into  two  distinct  masses.  Standing  upon  the  principal  summit  (2,004  feet), 
the  whole  of  the  Irish  Sea,  with  the  mountains  that  bound  it,  lies  spread  beneath 
us.  This  mountain  still  bears  the  Scandinavian  name  of  Snae  Fell,  or  Snow 
Mountain,  although  snow  only  covers  it  during  part  of  the  winter.  Indeed,  the 
climate  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  very  temperate,  though  somewhat  variable,  and  the 
number  of  tourists  attracted  by  its  scenery  is  very  considerable.  The  larger  part 
of  the  island  is  the  property  of  yeomen,  who  cultivate  their  own  small  estates. 
The  mountains  yield  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  zinc. 

CastMoH'ii,  the  official  capital  of  the  island,  is  built  on  a  crescent-shaped  bay 
near  its   southern  extremity.      Peel  is   the  principal  port    on    the    western,   as 
Rammy  is  on  the  north-eastern    coast,  but  Dong/as  is    the   only  town   of  real 
importance.      It   stands  on  a   well-sheltered    bay  on   the   east  coast,  opposite 
Liverpool,  and   at  one  extremity  of  the  *'  gap  "  which  runs  athwart  the  island, 
the  other  end  being  occupied  by  Peel.      Gardens,  villas,  and   terraces  covered 
with  flowers  surround  Douglas,  and  the  roadstead  is  protected  by  a  powerful 
breakwater.      In  the  churchyard  of  Kirk   Braddan,  to   the   north-west   of  it, 
may  still  be  seen  a  raised   stone  covered  with  dragons,  carved  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  bearing  a  mortuary  inscription  in  Runic  letters  which  Miinch  of 
Copenhagen  was  the  first  to  decipher.     So-called  Druidical  monuments  of  every 
kind  are  plentiful  throughout  the  island,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some 
of  them,  nt  all  events,  are  not  older  than  the  Middle  Ages.      One  of  tbe  most 
curious  amongst  them  is  the  monument  at  Tynwald,  !it  the  ir-tr-rsection  of  four 
roads,  in  the  centre  of  the  island.     We  do  not  know  whether  its  origin  is  Celtic 
or  Scandinavian,  but  to  the  present  day  it  is  put  to  the  use  for  which  it  appears 
to  have  been  intended,  for  the  local  laws  still  continue  to  be  promulgated  here 
annually  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor,  the  two  "  Deemsters,"  or  Judges,  the 
Council,  and  the  "  Keys."      According  to   tradition  a  head  Druid  or  kind  of 
Pope  of  the  Celtic  world,  officiated  in  the  Isle  of  Man  before  the  Roman  epoch, 
and  the  faithful  then  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts  to  do  him  homage.     Man  and 
Anglesey  had  formerly  the  same  name,  and  the  mcdia;val  lords  of  the  island  used 
the  title  of  "  King  of  both  the  Monas."     The  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and   Man    is  now  limited   to  the  Isle  of  Man ;    the  Sodor — Suilr  ei/yars ;   that 
is,  southern  islands   (when  contrasted  with  the  Orkneys) — or  Hebrides,  having 
been  separated  from  his  bishopric. 

•  H.  Jenner,  "The  Manx  Language,"  2Va«4fl(!<iOH«  o/<A«  PAi'fo/o^iVa?  Socic/y,  1876. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


SOUTHERN  SCOTLAND. 


(Wigtown,  Ayh,  KiuKcrnBiiioHT,  Lumkkies.  Roxmuroh,  Selkikk,  Berwick,  HAnniNOTON,  Edinbuboh, 
Linlithgow,  Peehlgb,  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Bute,  Dumbarton,  Clackmannan,  Stirling,  Kinross, 

FiFK.) 

General  Features. 

OUTHERN  Scotland,  by  the  nature  of  its  soil  no  less  than  with 
respect  to  its  inhabitants,  forms  a  well-marked  geographical  pro- 
vince. The  far-penetrating  Solway  Firth  and  the  crest  of  the 
Cheviot  Hills  very  distinctly  mark  its  southern  boundary  towards 
"^^^'1  England.  But  the  line  to  the  north  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  which  is  supposed  to  separate  the  Scottish  Lowlands  from  the  Highlands, 
is  altogether  conventional  and  not  so  well  defined.  Jt  passes  through  the 
mountain  spurs  which  descend  towards  the  level '  •  ;itry ;  it  separates  men  differing 
in  race,  and  marks  a  climatic  boundary.  Southern  Scotland,  such  as  it  has 
revealed  itself  in  history,  coincides  pretty  nearly  with  the  tract  of  country  enclosed 
within  the  two  old  Roman  walls.  This  tract  is  very  much  inferior  to  the  remainder 
of  Scotland  in  area,  but  far  surpasses  it  in  industry  and  power,  and  contains  two- 
thirds  of  its  population. 

The  contrasts  between  England  and  Scotland  are  manifested  oven  in  the 
geological  structure  of  the  two  countries.  In  Northern  England  the  geological 
formations  strike  north  and  south,  and  the  Pennine  chain  runs  in  the  same 
direction  ;  whilst  in  Scotland  the  geological  formations,  far  more  regular  in  their 
outlines,  strike  across  the  country  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  from  sea  to 
sea.  The  strike  is  the  same  in  the  Cheviot  Hills,  no  less  than  in  the  Camck 
Hills,  the  Louther  Hills,  the  Moorfoot  and  Lammermuir  Hills,  to  the  south  of  the 
plain  extending  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  and  in  the  Grampians  and  other 
ranges  of  Northern  Scotland.  But  though  the  mountain  chains  in  the  two  portions 
of  Caledonia  run  in  the  same  direction,  the  rocks  which  form  them  are  different. 
The  carboniferous  formation,  which  lies  acrosp  the  isthmus,  contrasts  with  the 
more  ancient  mountains  in  Northern  Scotland,  and  through  the  mineral  treasures 
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which  it  encloses,  it  has  exercised  a  powerful   influence  upon  the  peopling  of 
Southern  Scotland. 

But  even  long  before  the  working  of  the  coal  mines  had  attracted  a  crowded 
population  to  the  plain  of  the  Clyde,  the  Lowlands,  owing  to  their  mild  climate,  the 
fruitfulness  of  their  soil,  and  the  facilities  for  opening  up  communications,  had 
become  the  seat  of  towns.      The  veritable  centre  of  historical  Scotland  must  be 
looked  for  along  the  line  which  joins  the  banks  of  the  Tay  to  those  of  the  Forth, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  lateral  valleys  and  of  secondary  river  basins  gravi- 
tated towards  the  towns  in  this  central  plain.     A  cradle  of  civilisation,  distinct 
from  those  of  England,  sprang  up   of  necessity  in  this  part  of  Great  Britain. 
That  island,  being   very  elongated  in   proportion   to   its  width,  and  moreover 
inhabited  by  different  raccM  not  then   fused  into  a  single  nationality,  naturally 
became   the   seat    of   distinct    political    organizations,   and  political  unity   was 
established  only  after  prolonged  struggles.     The  boundary  between  Scotland  and 
England  changed  frequently  with  the  fortunes  of  war,  until  it  was  finally  fixed  at 
the  Solway  Firth,  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  the  Tweed,  and  there  it  remained  until, 
through  a  pacific  arrangement,  the  two  countries  became  one.     Few  wars  have 
been  more  bloody  than  were  those  waged  between  Scots  and  English,  and  innu- 
merable have  been  the  occasions  on  which  the  borders  were  Cx'ossed  with  hostile 
intent.     The  Scotch  Lowlanders,  reinforced  by  Highland  clans,  frequently  invaded 
Northern  England,  and  on  one  occasion,  in  1403,  they  advanced  as  far  as  Shrews- 
bury, in  the  valley  of  the  Severn.      The  English,  on   their  side,  being  more 
numerous,  succeeded  several  times  in  conquering  Scotland,  and  frequently  laid 
waste  the  fertile  fields  of  the  isthmus.     The  natural  advantages  which  that  part  of 
Scotland  enjoyed  in  time  of  peace,  its  wealth  acquired  by  the  commerce  carried 
on  through  its  firths,  and  its  fertile  and  well-cultivated  soil  naturally  invited 
invaders  from  the  south. 

The  Cheviot  Hills,  which  form  the  central  portion  of  the  Anglo-Scotch 
frontier,  are  not  xery  elevated;  but  as  their  summits,  owing  to  the  severe 
climate,  remain  covered  with  snow  for  several  months  during  the  year,  they 
form  !\  substantial  obstacle,  and  communication  between  their  two  slopes  is 
difficult. 

The  Louther  Hills  lie  within  a  belt  of  Silurian  rocks  which  extends  obliquely 
across  Southern  Scotland  from  the  shores  of  the  Irish  Sea  to  the  German  Ocean. 
Within  this  same  belt,  but  farther  towards  the  south-west,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
desolate  region  of  crags,  gullies,  and  lakes,  rises  r.nc  of  the  most  elevated  hills 
of  this  district,  the  Merrick  (2,764  feet).  A  rugged  upland  stretches  north- 
eastward from  the  Louther  Hills,  and  connects  them  with  the  Moorfoot  (2,136  feet) 
and  Lammermuir  Hills  (1,722  feet),  the  spurs  of  which  extend  to  the  seashore. 
A  second  range  of  hills,  less  elevated  and  formed  of  more  recent  rocks,  runs  parallel 
with  the  main  range,  and  sinks  down  to  the  level  country  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth. 
In  a  remote  geological  epoch,  whilst  the  old  red  sandstone  and  the  carboniferous 
strata  were  being  depositnd  in  the  sea  which  then  covered  Scotland,  numerous 
active  volcanoes  rose  above  the  surface  of  the  water.     These  volcanoes  account  for 
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tho  dykes  of  lavu   und   bods  of  scoritu   which  we   now   meet  in   the   midst  of 
sedimentary    rocks.      Being  better    ciipuble    of    resisting    destructive   agencies 


Pig.  149.— MoiNT  Meuhick. 
Scale  I  :  100,000. 
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than  rocks  of  other  formations,  the  products  of  this  volcanic  action  still 
rise  here  and  there  into  hills  and  promontories,  which  impart  a  pleasing 
variety  to  the  country.     The  small  range  of  the  Pentland  Hills  (1,840   feet), 
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which  terminates  to  the  south  of  Edinburgh,  is  one  of  these  groups  of  eruptive 
rocks. 

The  plain  of  the  Forth  and  Clj'de  is  traversed  by  a  canal  whose  summit  level 
lies  at  an  elevation  of  only  157  feet,  and  at  this  spot  the  separation  between  the 
Lowlands  and  the  mountain  region  of  Northern  Scotland  is  consequently  well 
marked.  But  higher  up,  in  Strathclyde,  there  exists  another  tuoach  in  the 
mountains,  for  the  Clyde,  which  now  flows  to  the  westward,  formerly  pursued  its 
course  to  the  east,  into  the  valley  of  the  Tweed,  and  if  measures  were  not  taken  to 
protect  against  erosion  the  gravel  deposits  of  the  plain  of  Biggur,  to  the  south  of 
Lanark,  the  Clyde  would  resume  its  ancient  course.*  The  water-parting  between 
the  Clyde  and  the  Forth  was  formerly  less  elevated,  for  raised  beaciies  are  met 
with  at  many  places  along  the  estuaries  of  the  two  rivers,  at  an  elevation  of 
between  20  and  40  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  they  contain  the  shells  of 
animals  similar  to  those  still  living  in  the  neighbouring  seas.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Glasgow,  where  repeated  opportunities  for  examining  the  soil  arc  afforded 
by  the  construction  of  sewers,  the  bones  of  whales,  seals,  and  porpoises  have 
frequently  been  found  at  20  or  30  feet  above  the  actual  level  of  the  sea.  At 
the  time  these  cetaceans  were  stranded  man  already  lived  in  the  country,  for 
close  to  their  bones  boats  of  various  descriptions  have  been  discovered,  some 
of  them  mere  dug-outs,  such  as  are  used  by  savages,  but  others  skilfully  con- 
structed of  planks,  with  pointed  prows  and  square  sterns.  Mr.  A.  Geikie  is  of 
opinion  that  these  boats  belorg  to  the  historical  epoch,  and  that  the  Roman 
conquerors  of  the  country  may  have  seen  them  afloat  on  the  estuary  of  the 
Clyde.  In  the  bog  of  Blair  Drummond,  near  the  Firth  of  Forth,  a  whale  was 
unearthed,  which  had  been  harpooned  by  means  of  an  instrument  made  of  the 
antlors  of  a  stag.t  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk,  near  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  sea  formerly  extended  up  the  river  Carron,  far  beyond 
the  present  head  of  the  tide.  The  great  Roman  wall,  named  after  jVntoninus, 
though  begun  by  Agricola,  extended  from  sea  to  sea,  so  as  not  to  leave  wide 
passages  at  either  end  open  to  an  invader.  Yet  no  remains  of  this  wall  have 
been  found  to  the  west  of  Dunglass,  where  it  finishes  at  a  height  of  25  feet  above 
the  present  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  east  it  terminates  on  the  top  of  a  cliff,  at 
Carriden,  near  Falkirk.*  In  the  interior  of  the  country  the  remains  of  this  wall 
may  still  be  seen  in  a  few  places,  and  at  the  close  of  last  century  it  was  even 
possible  to  distinguish  ten  forts  and  bridge-heads  which  defended  the  principal 
river  passages,  and  also  portions  of  a  ditch,  42  feet  wide  and  22  feet  deep,  which 
extended  along  its  northern  face.  This  region,  formerly  of  such  strategical 
importance,  has,  owing  to  its  vicinity  to  two  seas,  its  small  elevation,  and  the 
riches  of  its  soil  and  subsoil,  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  Grccit  Britain, 
and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  world.  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  arc  the  two  sentinels 
of  this  Scotch  isthmus.     It  was  the  action  of  the  glaciers  which  destroyed  the 

•  A.  Qoikie,  "Scenery  and  Geology  of  Scotland." 

t  Uamsny,  "  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britair,." 

;  Wilson,  "  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland;  "  Robert  Chambers,  "  Ancient  Sea  Margins." 
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more  solid  rockf),  and  spread  thoir  miiif^led  waste  over  the  plain,  thus  creating  the 
most  fertile  soil  to  be  met  with  in  all  Britain. 

Southern  Scotland  contrasts  by  its  greater  regularity  of  coast-lino  with  tho 
deeply  indented  shores  of  the  north.  In  the  east  only  one  peninsula,  bounded 
on  the  one  side  by  the  winding  Firth  of  Forth,  on  the  other  by  the  Firth  of 
Tay,  advances  beyond  the  line  of  coast.  In  the  west  the  broad  peninsular  mass 
of  Galloway  projects  towards  Ireland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  u  marine 
"pit"  having  a  depth  of  nearly  1,000  feet.  This  peninsula  terminates  in  the 
Ilhinns  of  Galloway — anciently  an  island,  but  now  joined  by  a  low  neck  to  the 
mainland.  These  are  the  only  inequalities  in  the  contour  of  the  coast,  and  the 
contrast  with  the  littoral  region  of  the  Western  Highlands,  where  we  feel  almost 
lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  "lochs,"  is  a  very  striking  one.  These  lochs,  some  of 
which  communicate  freely  with  the  sea,  whilst  others  are  lakes  drained  by  swift- 
flowing  rivers  and  torrents,  are  first  met  with  to  the  north  of  the  Clyde,  along 


Fig.  150— Tub  Wall  of  Antoninus. 
Scale  1 :  5SS,000. 
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the  skirt  of  the  Highlands.  Loch  Lomond  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  these 
lakes,  and  that  amongst  them  which  has  most  frequently  formed  the  theme 
of  poets.  The  river  Leven  drains  it  into  the  Clyde.  A  sinuous  strait  at  its 
northern  end,  a  veritable  lake,  several  miles  in  width  near  its  centre,  but  becoming 
shallower  in  proportion  as  it  grows  wider.  Loch  Lomond  presents  its  admirers 
with  every  possible  contrast  of  scenery — gently  swelling  hills  and  rugged  crags ; 
scarped  islands  raising  their  grey  pinnacles  abruptly  above  the  translucent  water, 
and  groups  of  low  islands  covered  with  meadows  and  woods,  and  inhabited  by 
bounding  deer.  Beautiful  country  residences  are  here  and  there  seen  along  the 
shore,  whilst  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  the  long  back  of  Ben 
Lomond  (3,192  feet  high),  often  enveloped  in  mist,  rises  above  cultivated  fields 
and  forests. 

The  same  mountain  region  gives  birth  to  the  river  Forth,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal affluents  of  which  has  the  famous  Loch  Katrine,  sung  of  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  for  its  upper  reservoir.     Loch  Katrine  resembles  the  Lake 
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of  Tiuoorne  in  its  precipitoiiK  rocks  und  abrupt  turniiiKs.  Hut  tho  fjfuardian  spirit 
of  tho  liiki'  hiiH  bocoino  tho  boiKhnnifh'ii  of  huiniin  iiuluHtry,  lor  tlic  i-ity  ot* 
Gliisf^ow  1ms  taken  p<)*jo8si(in  of  Loch  Katrino,  in  ordor  that  it  may  supply  its 
iuhubitunts  and  fuctories  with  puro  water.     An  aciuuduct,  44  miles  in  length,  of 


Pig.  181.-  LiKii  Lomond. 
Honlc  1  ;  ,'W>,l)00. 
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which  12  miles  are  tunnelled,  pours  every  second  380  gallons  of  water  into  the 
reservoirs  of  the  town.  Manchester,  in  looking  to  one  of  the  lakes  of  Cumber- 
land for  its  supply  of  water,  is  only  following  the  example  set  by  this  great  city  of 
Scotland. 

Almost  without  lochs,  the  Lowlands  are  poor,  likewise,  in  islands,  and  the  larger 
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oncM  form  in  more  tliun  one  respect  a  portion  of  the  nifi;lil  i'.(1m.  The  inland 
of  Arriiii,  liftwciMi  tlu)  I'iitli  of  i'Ayilo  and  Kilhranimn  Sound,  rim<H  into 
lofty  monntuins  in  iu  northern  part,  and  its  most  ("Ifvatwl  jjoak,  (iaodhlihoin 
(2,8Gf»  ffctj — that  iH,  tho  "  Windy  Mountain,"  corruptiul  intoUoat  I'VU  by  thonten 
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of  Saxon  speech — attains  a  greater  height  than  any  other  mountain  in  the  south 
of  Scotland.  Arran,  by  it»  relief  and  wild  aspect,  forms  part  of  the  Highland 
region,  but  its  geological  structure  attaches  it  to  the  Lowlands ;  for  although 
its  northern  portion  is  composed  of  metamorphosed  Silurian  rocks  pierced  by 
granite,  its  southern  and  lower  half  resembles  the  neighbouring  Lowlands  in  its 
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geological  features.  To  this  position  on  the  borders  of  two  geological  domains 
Arran  is  indebted  for  the  great  variety  of  its  sedimentary  and  eruptive  rocks,  and 
for  a  corresponding  variety  of  scenery.  Lamlash  Bay,  sheltered  by  Holy  Island, 
and  surrounded  by  heights  crowned  with  sepulchral  pillars  and  other  monuments, 
affords  one  of  the  safest  anchorages  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  seventy  or  eighty 
vessels  frequently  wait  here  for  days  and  weeks  for  a  favourable  wind.  The  Isle 
of  Bute,  which  penetrates  far  into  the  district  of  Gowan,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 
scenery. 

In  addition  to  these  two  large  islands  and  to  several  smaller  ones  which  are 
contiguous  to  them,  there  are  several  islets  of  volcanic  orig^  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  coast.  One  of  these  u  Ailsa  Craig  (1,103  feet),  a  huge  block  of  basalt, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  Its  rows  of  gr«y  columnar  basalt  separated 
by  verdant  terraces  present  a  picture  of  lingular  beauty.  The  ruins  of  a  tower 
crown  its  summit.  Another  of  these  islets  is  the  Bass  Rock  (360  feet),  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  about  2  mUes  from  the  shore,  with  a  castle 
on  its  summit,  formerly  used  as  a  state  prison,  and  accessible  only  by  means 
of  ladders  and  rOpes.  This  conical  rock,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  almost 
looks  as  if  it  were  overspread  with  snow,  so  densely  is  it  covered  with  sea-fowl 
of  every  description.  The  solan  goose  only  breeds  on  a  few  rocky  islets  around 
the  coast  of  Britain,  and  amongst  these  the  Baas  Rock  is  the  most  famous,  the 
scientific  name  of  the  }md—8ula  Bassana-^hemg  derived  from  it.* 


Inhabitants. 

Thb  Scottish  lowlanders  are  a  very  mixed  race,  and  even  their  name  is  a 
singular  proof  of  it.  Scotland  was  originally  known  as  Hibemia,  or  Igbemia, 
whilst  the  name  of  Scotia,  from  the  end  of  the  third  to  the  beginning  of  the 
elevend)  century,  was  exclusively  applied  to  modem  Ireland.  The  two  countries 
have  consequently  exchanged  names.  Irish  Scots,  or  Dalriads,  having  established 
themaebres,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  in  Argyllshire,  their  neighbours 
became  by  degrees  known  under  the  same  designation,  and  in  course  of  time  all 
the  «•  Galedoniana  "  were  turned  into  "  Soot8."t 

It  rloes  not  appear  as  if  the  aboriginal  Hots  or  Caledonians,  who  lived  in  the 
country  at  the  time  of  its  mmqueat,  formed-  a  strong  element  "of  the  actual 
population  of  the  Scotch  Lowlands.  It  is  believed  that  their  inhabitants  are  for 
the  most  part  of  British  and  Anglo-Saxon  race.  I'he  line  which  separated  the 
Ilnglish  from  the  Piotsruns,  no  doubt,  across  the  isthmus  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth: 
the  ancient  wall  of  Antoninus  would  thus  have  marked  an  ethnological  frontier  no 
less  than  a  political  <me.  But  Saxons*  Angles,  and.  Britons  were  compelled  to 
share  their  territory  with  emigrants  of  various  races,  including  the  Soots  of 
Ireland,  Frisians,  Northmen,  and  Danes.    At  some  places,  and  more  especially 

*  Htstfh  Vmer,  "  I%e  Baas  B(k^  :  ita  CStiI  mi  Ecdeuuticia  Hiitory." 

t  Kcmble,  «Suoim  in  Ikigluid;"   tatlum,  "Ethnok^  of  tin  British  Itlaods;"  Uvamj,  in 
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along  the  coast,  people  of  di£Eerent  origin  live  in  close  contact  with  each  other,  and 
yet  remain  separate.  Their  blood  has  not  mingled ;  habits,  customs,  and  modes  of 
thought  and  action  have  remained  distinct.  Along  the  whole  of  the  coast,  on  that 
of  the  German  Ocean  no  less  than  on  that  of  the  Irish  Sea,  we  meet  with  colonies 
of  fishermen,  some  of  whom  claim  descent  from  the  Northmen,  whilst  others 
look  upon  the  Danes  as  their  ancestors.  There  are  even  colonies  which  tradition 
derives  from  Flanders.  Several  of  the  maritime  villages  consist  of  two  portions, 
like  the  towns  on  the  coast«  of  OHtalnnia,  Liguria,  and  Sicily,  the  upper  part 
being  inhabited  by  Saxon  artisans  and  agriculturists,  whilst  the  lower  part  forms 
the  "Marina"  of  Scandinavian  fishermen.  These  various  elements  of  the 
population  have,  however,  become  fused  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 
Physically  the  Sootohmau  resembles  the  Norwegian,  and  this  is  not  solely  due  to  a 
similarity  of  climate,  but  also  to  the  numerous  unions  between  Scandinavian 
invaders  and  the  daughters  of  the  country.  The  languages  of  the  two  countries 
also  possess  more  features  in  common  than  was  formerly  believed.  The  Scotch 
speak  English  with  a  peculiar  accent,  which  at  once  betrays  their  origin.  Their 
intonation  diflPers  from  that  of  the  English,  and  they  suppress  certain  conscmants 
in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  words.  They  still  employ  certain  old  Ei^lish 
terms,  no  longer  made  use  of  to  the  south  of  the  Tweed,  and,  on  the  strength  of 
this,  patriotic  Scotchmen  claim  to  speak  English  with  greater  purity  ^hon 
their  southern  neighbours.  Amongst  the  many  words  of  foreign  derivation  in 
common  use,  there  are  several  French  ones,  not  only  such  as  were  introduced  by 
the  Normans,  but  also  others  belonging  to  the  time  when  the  two  peoples  were 
faithful  allies,  and  supplied  each  other  with  soldiers. 

The  Scotch  Lowlander  is,  as  a  rule,  of  fair  height,  long-legged,  strongly  built, 
and  without  any  tendency  to  the  obesity  so  common  amongst  his  kinsmen  of  England. 
His  eye  is  ordinarily  brighter  than  that  of  the  Englishman,  and  his  features  more 
regular ;  but  his  cheeks  are  more  prominent,  and  the  leanness  of  the  hoe  helps 
much  to  accentuate  these  features.  Oompamtive  inquiries  instituted  by  Forbes  prove 
that  physical  development  is  somewhat  slower  amongst  Scotchmen  than  amongst 
Englishmen ;  the  former  comes  lip  to  the  latter  in  height  and  strength  only  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  but  in  his  ripe  age  he  surpasses  him  to  the  extent  of  about  5 
per  cent,  in  muscular  strength.*  Of  all  the  men  of  Great  Britain  those  of  South- 
western Scotland  are  distinguished  for  their  tall  stature.  The  men  of  Galloway 
average  5  feet  7  inches  in  height,  which  is  superior  to  the  stature  attained  in  any 
other  district  of  the  British  Islands.  The  Lowluider  is  intelligent,  of  remarkable 
sagacity  in  business,  and  persevering  when  once  ^  has  determined  upon  aocom- 
piishing  a  task ;  but  his  prudence  degenerates  into  distrust,  his  thrift  into  avarice. 
There  is  not  a  v'llage  without  one  or  more  bainks.  When  abroad  he  seeks  out 
his  fellow-countrymen,  derives  a  pleasure  firom  being  useM  to  them,  and  helps 
their  success  in  life  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

The  achievements  of  Scotch  agriculturists,  who  are  so  little  favoured  by  olimate, 
must  appear  marvellous  to  the  peasants  <^  Italy  and  of  many  parts  of  Frtnoe. 
•  ForiMs;  Hngh  Uillar,  <«  Fint  ImimMiom  of  England  and  the  BaglUb." 
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Under  the  fifty-sixth  degree  of  latitude  they  secure  crops  far  more  abundant  than 
those  obtained  from  the   fertile   lands  on  the  Mediterranean,   which  are  900 
miles  nearer  to  the  equator.     Human  labour  and  ingenuity  have  succeeded  in 
accUmatizing  phmts  which  hardly  appeared  to  be  suited  to  the  soU  and  climate  of 
Scotland.     About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  patch  of  wheat  was 
pointed  out  near  Edinburgh  as  a  curiosity,  whilst  now  that  cereal  grows  in  abun- 
dance  as  far  north  as  the  Moray  Firth.     And  yet  it  appears  as  if  the  climate  had 
become  colder,  for  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  oiiItiirat«  the  poppy  or  tobacco,  aa  was 
done  in  the  beginning  of  the  century.     Several  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  and 
prunes,  formerly  in  high  repute,  no  longer  arrive  at  maturity,  and  the  Horticultural 
Societies  have  ceased  offering  prizes  for  these  productions,  because  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  grow  them  in  the  open  air.   The  manufacturing  triumphs  of  Scotland  have 
been  quite  equal  to  those  achieved  in  agriculture,  and  it  is  on  Scottish  soil  that 
Glasgow,  the  foremost  maauvaoturing  town  of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  arisen 
with  a  population  greater  than  that  of  either  Manchester,  Leeds,  or  Birmingham! 
Sootlaad,  through  her  numerous  emigrants  who  live  in  London  and  the  other 
great  towns,  has  also  krgely  contributed   toward*  the  prosperity  of  England. 
Tho  hawkers  in   the   English  manufacturing   districts   are    usuaUy  known  as 
"Scotchmen."     The  ScotaJb  colonists  in  New  Zealand  and  Canada  are  amongst 
the  most  active  and  industrious,  and  the  young  Lowlanders  who  go  out  to 
India  as  Government  officials  are  far  more  numerous  in  proportion  than  those  from 
England. 

The  love  of  education  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
is  far  more  widely  spread  in  Scotland  than  in  England.    The  lectures  at  the 
universities  are  attended  with  a  zeal  which  the  students  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
seldom  exhibit.     It  is  by  no  means  rare  to  meet  pupils  in  elementary  schools 
who  are  passionately  fond  of  study,^«nd  the  humble  homes  of  artisans  and 
Ubourers  frequently  contain  a  select  Ubrary  which  would  do  credit  to  a  wealthy 
^gUsh  tradctsman.     At  the  same  time  there  are  aot  wanting  young  men  who 
accelerate  their  studies  in  order  that  they  may  seeure  the  certificates  which  form- 
their  passport  to  lucrative  employment.     They  work  hard,  no  doubt,  but  they 
strive   not   after  knowledge,  but   for  material  gain.      The  students  of  Edin- 
burgh  have  little  time  to  devote  to  those  exeroiMs  of  strangth  and  skill  which 
are  so  highly  cultivated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.*  .  By  a  curious  contrast,  these 
Scotchmen,  so^praotioal  and  full  of  common  s«nse,  have  an  extraordinary  love  for  the 
supernatural.    They  deUght  in  stories  of  terror  and  of  ghosts.    Though  clever 
arcl'.teot»  of  their  own  fortunes,  they  are  yet  fatalists,  and  the  reUgious  sects 
of  which  most  of  them  are  members  defend  with  singular  fervour  the  doctrine 
of  predestination.     Thousands  amongst  the  peasMits,  dressed  in  clerical  bhok, 
are  veritable  theologians,  and  know  how  to  discuss  the  articles  of  their  faith 
with  a  great  luxury  of  Scripture  texts.     Ais  Emerson  says,  they  aUow  their 
dialectics  to  carry  them  to  the  extremes  of  insanity.     In  no  other  country  of 
the  world  is  the  Sabbath  observed  with  such  rigour  as  in  Scotland.    On  tJiat  day 
•  Domogeot  et  Montuod,  "  De  rRnMignement  Bup«rieai>  en  Angletam  el  en  6co«o." 
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Dumfries  is  formed  of  the  dales  of  the  Xith,  Annan,  and  Esk,  which  fall  into 
the  upper  portion  of  Solway  firth,  and  is  shut  in  hy  high  naked  hills  on  the 
land  side,  which  afford  excellent  pasturage.  Tracts  of  marshy  ground  occur  near 
the  shores  of  the  Solway  Firth,  including  the  Solway  and  the  Looher  Mosses,  hut 
these  have  been  drained  and  brought  under  cultivation. 

The  first  village  we  arrive  at,  on  crossing  the  boundary  river  Esk,  is  Oretna 
Oreen,  famed  for  its  irregular  Scotch  marriages.  Langholm,  with  a  monument 
to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  is  the  principal  village  of  Eskdale.  Annan,  a  small 
seaport,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  charming  Annandale.  It  carries  on  a  modest 
coasting  trade  and  a  little  cotton-spinning.  Ascending  the  dale,  we  pass 
Lockerbie,  noted  for  its  sheep  fair,  and  finally  reach  the  picturesque  village  of 
Mojitt,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Hart  J'ell  (2,661  feet),  and  no  less  noted  for  its 
wild  surroundings .  than  for  its  sulphurous  waters.  Crossing  firom  Annandale 
into  Nithsdale,  we  pass  the  village  of  Lochmaben,  on  the  side  of  a  small  lake, 
and  the  remains  of  one  of  the  castles  of  Robert  the  Bruce — according  to  some,  his 
birthplace. 

I)un\firies,  8  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Nith,  but  acoesuble  with  the  tide  to 
vessels  of  160  tons  burden,  is  the  most  important  town  of  South-western  Scotland, 
and  one  of  its  most  ancient ;  it  engages  in  the  woollen,  and  hosiery  trades.  Robert 
Bums  died  here,  and  a  monument  has  been  erected  over  his  grave  in  the  old 
churchyard  of  St.  Michael's.  Below  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  Oaerlaverook 
Oastlfl,  at  one  time  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  on  the  othor  side  of  the  river,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Criffel  (1,867  feet),  the  beautiful  remains  of  New  or  Sweetheart 
Abbey.  Nithsdale  is  noted  for  its  picturesque  scenery.  Most  striking  amongst 
its  mansions  is  Drumlanrig  Oastle,  a  seat  of  ^e  Duke  of  Bnocleuoh.  Quite 
at  the  head  of  the  dale,  amidst  the  Louther  Hills,  are  the  lead  mines  of 
Wanloehhead. 

EiRXCUDBRioHT,  formed  out  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  old  district  of 
Galloway,  lies  between  the  rivers  Nith  and  Oree,  and  is  traversed  in  its  centre  hy 
the  Dee,  of  which  the  Ken  is  a  tributary,  and  by  the  much  smaller  Urr  Water. 
Wild  momrlands  occupy  nearly  the  whole  oF  it,  aod  its  population  is  incon- 
siderable.     ..    .  ' 

Kirkeudbrighf,  the  county  town,  on.  the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  is  merely  a  village, 
with  a  small  coasting  trade.  At  Dundrennan  Oastle,  6  miles  to  the  south-east, 
Queen  Mary  spent  the  night  after  the  fatal  defeat  of  her  troops  at  Langside. 
Catth  Dougbu  is  a  neat  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Dee.,  JSigher  up  the  Dee  expands 
into  two  lakes,  lioohs  Doe  and  Ken,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Iftw  OaUoway. 
Oatehoute  qf  Heet  and  Croetoien,  the  latter  with  granite  quarries,  are  small 
ports  on  Wigtown  Bay,  to  the  west  of  the  Dee ;  whilst  Dalbeattie,  with  its 
granite  quarries,  and  KirHgtatrieh'Durham  are  the  most  notaUe  villages  on  Urr 
Water. 
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Fig.  144.— Thi  Rhinks  or  Qallowat. 
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Wigtown  consist*  of  a  mainland  portion,  filled  with  moorland  hills,  and  of  the 
peninsula,  known  as  the  Rhinns  of  Galloway,  which  is  attached  to  it  by  a  low 
neck  of  land.  The  population  is  sparse  and  decreasing.  Wigtoum,  the  capital, 
on  Wigtown  Bay,  is  a  mere  Tillage,  with  a  distillery  and  a  small  coasting  trade. 
Far  more  important,  though  by  no  means  prosperous,  is  Stranraer,  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Ryan.  On  the  peninsula  itself,  and  within  21  miles  of  the  Irish  coast,  is 
Port  Patrick,  with  an  extensive  harbour,  constructed  at  vast  expense,  but  little 

frequented.  The  only  other  Tillages 
deserving  mention  are  Oknluee,  on  Luce 
Bay;  Cfarlietton,  on  Wigtown  Bay, 
with  the  principal  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Ghdloway ;  and  Whithorn,  farther  to  the 
aoiath,  with  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral 
founded  by  St.  Xinian,  the  apoatle  of 
thePiots. 

Atbshirb  borders  upon  the  Firth  of 
Olyde,  into  which  flow  the  Gamook, 
Irvine,  Ayr,  Doon,  and  other  rivert 
rising  on  the  enclosing  hill  ranges.  The 
county  consists  of  three  well-defined 
districts.  Oarriok,  in  the  south,  is  a  wild 
and  desolate  moorland  region  stretching 
up  tP  Mount  Merrick  (2,764  feet) ;  Kyle, 
in  the  centre,  drained  by  Ayr  Water, 
lies  within  a  prodnotiTe  coal  basin ; 
and  Cunningham,  in  the  north,  is  a 
region  of  hills,  extending  to  the  crest 
of  the  upland  which  separates  the 
county  from  Renfrewshire.  Whilst 
Carriok  supports  but  a  small  population, 
the  northern  part  of  the  ooonty,  with  its 
coUieries  and  iron  works^  its  textile 
ikotori^  and  engineering  shops,  is  on^ 
of  the  most  densely  peopled  parts  of 
Scotland. 

Oirvan,  on  a  fine  bay  near  the  mouth  of  Girvan  Water,  is  the  prinoipd  port 
of  Oarriok.  On  the  bold  coast  between  it  and  th9  mouth  of  the  Doon  stand' the 
ruins  of  Tumberry  and  Dunure  Castles,  and  the  magnificent  mansion  of  Colsean. 
The  Doon  rises  in  a  lake  of  the  sftme  name,  on  issuing  firom  which  it  flows  through 
the  iron  and  coal  mining  district  td  DalmeUingUm.  Mayhole,  a  small  countoy 
town,  lies  in  a  side  Talley,  and  the  riTer  enters  the  sea  below  the  Tillage  of  Kirk 
Alhwajf,  the  birthplace  of  Robert  Burns.  A^,  the  capital  of  the  county,  lies  only 
a  few  miles  farther  north,  at  the  month  of  Ayr  Water,  whose  harbour  is  aooes> 
sible  to  small  vessels.     It  is  a  handsome  town,  with  numerous  villas,  and  its  tinet 
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is  spanned  by  "  twa  brigs."  The  whole  of  this  region  will  for  ever  be  associated 
with  the  memory  of  Bums.  At  TarboUon,  a  few  miles  up  the  Ayr,  the  poet 
established  hia  Bachelors'  Club  in  1780,  and  wooed  his  "  Highland  Mary,"  in 
service  as  a  dairymaid  at  a  neighbouring  mansion.  Still  ascending  the  Ayr, 
we  pass  Catrine,  a  manufacturing  village,  and  reach  Mauehiine  and  Muirkirk, 
where  there  are  collieries,  iron  works,  and  limestone  quarries.  Lugar  and 
Cumnock,  both  on  the  Lugar,  a  tributary  of  the  Ayr,  are  engaged  in  the  same 
industries. 

Troon,  about  half-way  between  Ayr  and  Irvine,  has  a  well-sheltered  harbour, 
and  is  the  busiest  port  of  Ayr,  shipping  large  quantities  of  coal.  The  river 
Irvine  traverses  the  principal  manufacturing  district  of  the  county,  whose  natural 
outlet  is  Irvine,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Kilmarnock,  the  largest  town  of  the 
county,  manufactures  carpets,  shawls,  cottons,  worsted,  Scotch  bonnets,  machinery, 
and  boots.  The  manufacturinjf  villages  of  ffurfford,  Qahton,  Newmilnt,  and  Dartel, 
on  the  Upper  Irvine,  and  Steuarton,  to  the  north,  are  its  dependencies.  Kilwinning 
with  Stwenston,  Dairy,  Kilbirnie,  and  Beith,  in  the  valley  of  the  Gamock,  are  towns 
of  collieries  and  iron  work^  Three  seaside  towns  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Ayrshire  remain  to  be  noticed.  They  are  SaltcoaU,  with  salt  and  magnesia  works ; 
Ardroaaan,  with  iron  works  and  collieries;  and  Larg»,  much  fireqnented  as  a 
watering-jdace. 

The  shire  of  ByxB  includes  the  islands  of  Bute,  Arran,  and  Great  and  Little 
Cumbrae,  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  By  geological  structure  these  islands  belong 
as  much  to  the  Highlands  as  to  the  Lowknds,  and  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants  are  still  able  to  converse  in  Gaelic,  although  hardly  any  are  ignorant 
of  English.  Bothway,  the  county  town,  is  in  Bute,  as  are  also  the  villages  of 
MillpoH  and  Kainetburgh  (Port  Bannatyne) ;  whilst  Lamlaah  is  the  principal  village 
in  Arran,  with  a  harbour  not  to  be  sui^Mssed  on  the  Clyde. 

Lanaskshirb  lies  almost  wholly  within  the  basin  of  the  Clyde,  which,  thoagh 
inferior  to  the  Tay  and  Tweed,  has  gathered  within  the  area  it  drains  nearly  a 
third  of  the  total  population  of  Scotland.  The  river  rises  far  to  the  south,  its 
head-streams  being  fed  by  the  rain  which  descends  upon  Hart  Fe^'  (J?,edl  feet), 
Queensberry  HiU  (2,286  foet),  and  the  Louthor  Hills  (2,408  feet).  '  ■»  its  upper 
course  it  traverses  a  region  of  sterile  moorland^  wilhin  which  lies  ZeadAHb.  Near 
Biggar,  on  a  stream  whichr  finds  its  way  into  the  Twe§d,  the  Clyde  sweeps  •bniptly 
round  to  the  north-westward,  and  on  approaohii^  Lanark  it  leaps  down  a  succession 
of /tfin«  into  the  great  agricultural  and  mining  r^on  of  the  county.  The  beautiful 
country  around  Lanaric  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  for  it  was 
here  that  tiie  Scottish  hero,  WaUace,  commenced  his  career.  Here,  too,  at  the 
neighbouring  village  of  New  Lanark,  was  founded  the  cotton-mill  in  which 
Robert  Owen  worked  out  his  plans  for  the  social  regeneration  of  mankind. 
Between  Lanark  and  Glasgow  the  river  traverses  the  principal  mineral  region  of 
ScoUand.  Its  « black  band "  ironstone,  containing  coaly  matter  sufficient  to 
calcine  the  adjacent  ore  without  any  addition  of  artificial  Ici^I,  has  been  a  source 
of  weaUh  t&  Scotdi  inm-nuMtn^  and  enaUed  them  to  oonstrnot  the  sumptuous 
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manuons  dotted  over  the  country.  Theae  produotf  have  oftuaed  the  vilUgM 
of  thia  district  to  expand  into  populoua  towna,  but  it  ia  only  fair  to  oba«nre  that 
hardly  one  amongat  them  ppMeaaea  other  aouroea  of  attraction  than  oollicriea  and 
iron  worka.  Foremoat  amongst  the  towna  to  the  eoat  of  the  Clyde  are  Carb$k«, 
Wiahaw  with  Cambusnethan,  Motherwell,  Holytown,  Belhhill,  and  CaUerbank,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Oalder ;  Airdrie,  Coatbridge,  Oarttherrie,  Roeehall,  and  ToUeroa$,  in 
the  northern  port  of  the  county.  Far  more  inviting  than  either  of  theee  ia 
Hamilton,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Avon  with  the  Clyde,  with  the  aumptuoua 
palace  of  ita  duke  abounding  in  costly  worka  of  art,  and  ita  noble  chase,  in  which 
a  remnant  of  the  bt^Md  of  Scottish  wild  cattle  still  browse.  The  staple  tradea  of 
Hamilton  are  hand-loom  weaving  and  tambouring ;  but  Larkhall,  Motherwell,  and 
other  coal  and  iron  mining  villages  are  in  ita  neighbourhood,  and  at  night  the 
horizon  ia  illumined  with  the  firee  of  numeroua  amelting  worka.  The  Avon  flowa 
past  Strathavon  and  Stonehome,  and  near  it  ia  the  fiunoua  Drumolog,  where  the 
Covenanters  beat  Claverhouae  in  1670,  only  to  meet  a  diaaatroua  defeat  aoon  after- 
wards at  Bothwell  Bridge,  2  miles  below  Hamilton,  and  near  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  Bothwell  Castle.  In  ita  onward  courae  the  Clyde  flowa  paat  the  manu- 
facturing villagea  of  Cambutlang  and  Rutherglen,  Whoae  swelling  heights  are  crowned 
with  the  villaa  of  the  wealthy  merohanta  and  manufacturers  of  Qhugow. 

Thia  town,  though  more  populoua  than  any  other  in  Scotland,  and  ranking 
immediately  after  London,  ia  not  even  the  capital  of  a  county.  Glaagow,  aa 
early  aa  the  fifteenth  century,  had  14,000  inhabitanta,  but  ita  diatance  from 
the  aea  and  the  amall  depth  of  the  Clyde  atunted  ita  growth.  At  the  time 
of  the  union  the  port  of  the  Clyde,  now  ao  prodigioualy  buay,  hod  hardly  any 
commerce  with  foreign  countries.  Ita  poaition  on  the  western  ooaat  precluded 
it  from  competittg  with  the  towna  of  England  in  their  tra£So  with  continental 
Europe,  and  the  Engliah  colonies  were  at  that  time  doaed  againat  her  merohanta. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  Act  of  Ifnion  pl»oed  Glasgow  and  Qreenook  on  the  footing 
of  English  ports  than  they  endeavoured  to  secure  their  shsre  in  the  oommeroe  with 
America.  They  imported  more  especially  the  tobacco  of  Virginia  aAd  Maryland, 
and  when  they  lost  their  monopoly  in  this  branch  of  commerce,  other  industnes 
had  been  created,  and  Glasgow  increased  rapidly  in  population.  Ii^  1801  it  had 
already  80,000  inhabitants,  and  the  increase  since  then  has  been  enormonal 
Unfortunately  thia  inoreoae  ia  entirely  due  to  immigration,  and  not  to  an  exoeaa 
of  birtha ;  for  though  Glaagow  rejoices  in  the  poaaeaaion  of  magnificent  parka, 
ita  death  rate  exqeeda  that  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  The  orowda  of  half-ftoniahed 
immigranta  Are  ao  great,  and  the  dena  they  inhabit  are  so  unwholesome,  that  death 
reaps  a  more  abundant  horveat  here  than  in  moat  of  the  other  great  citiea  of  the 
world.  Irishmen  without  work,  «nd  numeroua  immigranta  from  the  Highlands, 
fumiah  freah  food  to  aucoeeding  epidemios,  and  the  narrow  wffnda  are  the 
permanent  abodea  of ,  ccnaumption  and  fever.  Yet  between  1866  and  1876  more 
than  31,000  peraona  were  driven  firom  the  moat  crowded  porta  of  the  oij^  in 
oonaequenoe  of  the  opening  of  new  thoroughfarea. 

The  150,000  honaea  of  the  town  rattend  along  both  banka  of  the  Clyde,  but 
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the  principal  quarters  and  nearly  all  the  public  buildings  are  to  the  north 
of  the  river.  The  cathedral,  with  •'♦•  beautiful  Gothic  crypt,  is.  with  the 
oxoeption  of  a  church  in  the  Orkneys,  the  only  Catholic  place  of  worship  in 
Scotland  which  escaped  destruction  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  order 
to  .  rwk  it  had  been  given ;  but  the  citiiens,  proud  of  their  old  church,  resisted 
the  iconoclastic  seal  of  the  Calvinistic  ministers.      In  the  necropolis  at  the 
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back  of  the  cathedral  has  been  placed  a  conspicuous  column  in  memory  of  John 
Knox.  This  renerable  {nle  now  stands  near  the  eastern  verge  of  the  city,  which 
has  not  grown  up  around  it,  but  spread  to  the  westward,  in  the  direction  of 
the  sea. 

The  old  university,  founded  in  the  fifteenth  century,  has  recently  been 
transferred  from  its  ancient  ute  in  the  east  of  the  city  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  West-end  Park,  u>d  its  showy  buildings  occuf^  a  magnifionut  position 
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on  the  top  of  Oilmore  Hill.  Amongst  it«  many  ooUeotioni  that  ueqacatked  bj 
Dr.  Hunter,  the  fumous  surgeon,  it  the  meet  Talueble.  Hardly  inferior  in  ita 
muMuroi  and  obemioal  laboratories  is  the  so-called  Anderscnian  University,  which 
is  at  once  a  mechanics'  institution  and  a  school  of  science,  whose  erening  classes 
are  attended  by  thousands  of  students.  By  a  curious  clause  in  his  will,  the 
founder  of  this  noble  institution  determined  that  it  should  be  goTcmed  by  nine 
times  nine  curators,  of  whom  nine  must  be  Andersons.  George  Square,  with 
statues  of  8ir  Walter  Scott  and  other  Scotch  worthies,  is  the  principal  open 
space  of  the  city,  whilst  Argyle  Street,  with  its  eastern  continuation,  Trongate, 
is  '  he  chief  street. 

Glasgow  is,  above  all,  an  industrial  city,  and  of  its  buildings  none  attain  a 
higher  elevation  than  the  chimneys  of  some  of  the  great  chemical  works,  which 
have  not  their  equal  in  the  world.  Its  industry  is  remarkable  for  its  variety.  The 
Scotch  town  spins  cotton  like  Manchester,  weaves  silk  like  MacclesBeld,  makes 
cloth  like  Leeds  and  Halifax,  manufactures  jute  like  Dundee,  builds  ships  like 
Middlesbrough,  and  has  metal  works,  glaM  houses,  and  potteries  like  Birmingham, 
Newcastle,  and  Worcester.  And  in  all  these  branches  of  manufacture  it 
holds  a  foremost  place.  Far  above  100,000  operatives  find  employment  in  its 
three  or  four  thousand  factories. 

Th  ?  commerce  of  Glasgow  is  in  proportion  to  its  industry.  The  kx  lines  of 
railway  which  converge  upon  it  place  it  in  communication  with  every  part  of  .the 
kingdom.  As  to  its  harbour,  it  includes  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Clyde,  from  the 
Glasgow  Bridge,  above  the  Broomielaw,  to  Greenock,  a  distance  of  20  miles. 
The  Clyde  at  Glasgow  is  scarcely  400  feet  wide,  and  we  marvel  at  the  enterpxise 
which  converted  a  river  of  such  small  volume  into  one  of  the  great  ports  of  the 
world.  Formerly^  before  the  Clyde  had  been  confined  within  embankments,  it 
spread  with  each  tide  over  the  adjoining  marshes,  and  at  low  water  was  obstructed 
by  sand-banks,  which  rendered  its  navigation  impossible  to  all  but  barges.  At 
that  time  oxen  were  driven  across  it  from  Dumbarton  into  Benfrewshire,  and  sea- 
going vessels  were  obliged  >to  discharge  their  cargoes  18  miles  below  Glasgow.  In 
1663  the  merchants  of  Glasgow,  despairing  of  ever  being  able  to  convert  the 
Clyde  into  a  navigable  river,  determined  to  establish  their  port  at  Dumbarton ; 
but  the  citisens  of  that  old  town  declined  the  offer,  for  fear  that  the  bustle 
of  commerce  and  industry  might  interfere  with  their  traditional  customs.* 
Glasgow  thus  seemed  to  be  condemned  to  remain  an  inland  city,  but  it 
determined  at  least  to  have  an  ontport  of  its  own,  and  with  that  view,  in  1662, 
excavated  docks,  and  erected  the  warehouses  at  Fort  Glasgow,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Clyde. 

At  the  same  time  the  works  for  deepening  the  Clyde  were  continued,  and  in 
1718  the  first  vessel  oi  60  tons  burden  left  Glasgow  for  North  America.  Greenock^ 
more  favourably  situated,  likewise  traded  with  America,  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  a  question  which  of  the  two  towns 
would  prevail  in  the  end.  But  owing  to  the  labours  of  Smeaton,  Watt,  and 
•  Om.  DoddtMllieLaadweliTeln:"  Gh.  Dapin,  "  Voyage  daas  la  Graade  BretsgiM." 
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other  engineeri  the  city  more  distant  from  the  sea   gained  the  victory    and 
became  the  great  emporium  of  the  Clyde.     By  1876  the   Lower   Clyde  had 
been  completely  embanked,  and  ita  depth  at  low  water  was  nowhere  less  than 
8  feet     Smce  that  time  the  per«»vering  work  of  powerful  dredging  machines 
has  almost  trebled  the  depth,  and  vesseb  of  1,000  tons  can. at  all  times  lie 
at  the  side  cf  the  quays  of  Broomielaw.     Th^    Clyde   was    the    first   river 
regukrly  navigated  by  steam-vessels.     This  happened  in  1812,  and  six  years 
kter  a  line  of  steamers  had  been  established  between  Greenock  and  Ireknd. 
At  the   present  time  Glasgow   communicates  with  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  Clyde    ports  only  yield  in   activity   to  those   of  the    Thames,    the 
Mersey,  and  the  Tyno.     It  has  been  noticed  that  gulls  have  become  more 
numerous  in  the  valley  of  the  Clyde  since  Glasgow  has  grown  into  a  great 
maritime  port,  and   it    is  evident   that    these  birds  follow  in    the  wake  of 
vessels. 

Govan  and  Partick,  on  the  Clyde,  below  Glasgow,  have  ship-yards  and  print 
works.   Marpkill,  to  the  north-west,  is  a  small  manufaoturing  town. 

Rbnfrbwshirb  oocupiea  the  low-lying  land  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Clyde 
below  Glasgow,  and  extends  upwards  from  the  river  bank  to  the  crest  of  a  ridge 
formed  of  igneous  rock,  which  separates  it  from  Ayrshire,  and  attains  a  height  of 
1,700  feet.  The  country  possesses  iron  anld  coal,  and  its  deuM  population  is 
engaged  in  building  iron  ships  and  machinery,  cotton-spinning  and  other  textile 
industries,  iron-founding,  and  sugar  refining. 

.Rm/rew,  ike  county  town,  on  the  Cart,  not  ht  from  its  mouth  into  the 
Clyde,  is  now  a  pkce  of  Uttie  note,  having  been  long  since  outstripped  by  its 
neighbour  Powfey,  2  mfles  above,  which  manufactures  cotton,  wooUens,  tartans, 
thread,  shawls,  and  machinery.  Still  higher  up  in  the  vdloy  of  the  Cart,  which 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  course  runs  parallel  with  the  Clyde,  are  the 
smaller  mamdboturing  town*  of  PoUoektham^ThomUOank^  Bm^,  and  Magle»- 
ham.  Barrhead  and  NeOtton,  On  Leven  Water,  a  tributary  of  the  Cart,  are 
engaged  in  the  cotton  and  linen  trader  The  alum  works  of  HurM  aro  near 
the  former,  and  both  have  oolHeries  and  iron  mines.  Johmione  and  Kilbar- 
Chan  on  the  Black  Cart,  are  dependencies  of  Ptadey,  with  coIUeries  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

Port  Qbugow  was  founded  by  the  merohantsof  Gksgow,  biit  since  the 
deepening  of  tie  river  has  much  declined  in  importance,  though  still  a  bust- 
Img  port,  with  ship-yards  and  other  nttttu&otures.  Qrtenoek,  its  neighbour 
though  only  provided  with  a  harbour  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  has  become  one  iA  the  great  towns  of  Sootknd,  whero  the  construe- 
tion  of  iron  steam-vessda  is  carried  on  to  a  great^extent,  besides  which  there 
are  sugar  refineries,  foundries  potteries,  and  jute  and  wonted  factories.  James 
Watt,  the  improver  of  the  steam-engine,  was  bom  at  Greenoek,  and  a  marble 
statue  has  been  raised  to  his  memory.  Qtmroek,  beiiutuyij  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Clyde  (which  is  4elended  by  Fort  Matilda),  is  much  frequented  as  a 
watering-plaoe. 
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DuMBARix^NSHiEB  indude.  a  lowland  tract  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Cftydo^ 
and  a  Highland  region  shut  in  between  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Lomond,  which  me. 
:  BenTorlich.  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  to  a  height  of  3  091  feet.  D«cen^ 
the  Clyde  below  Ghi-gow.  we  pas.  Dunglam,  Point,  where  the  Bonum  waU 
telinid.  and  which  is  surmounted  by  the  ruin,  of  a  -tie.  «ul  an  obehA 
erected  in  memory  of  Henry  BeU.  ihe  introducer  of  rteam  navigation.    A  few 
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mUes  below,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Leven,  i.  the  two-peaked  baaaltio  roA  of  Oie 
famous  city  of  Dumbarton,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Stratiidyde. 
Dumbarton,  owing  to  its  commanding  position,  has  ever  played  an  important  part 
in  miUtary  history.  The  Cumbrians  caUed  it  Al-Cluyd.  whilst  the  Scotch  gftW 
it  the  name  of  Dun-Breton,  and  that  name,  slightly  modified,  it  has  retted  t©^ 
present  day.    It  is  the  Baklutha  of  Owian's  poems.    The  oastie  which  MowM  th« 
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^nT'T  "^T  "^  "'ff ''^  "*^"*'^'  """^  '^"^  ^  ^'^  bits  of  Roman 
masonry.    In  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  union  between  England  and  Scotland 
this  ancient  residenceof  Robert  if"*""  ana  ocotiana, 
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the.    Brace,     Mary     Stuart, 
Charles  I.,  and  Cromwell  is 
to  be  maintained  for  ever  as  a 
place  of  defence.    Dumbarton 
engages  extensively  in  the  oon- 
struotion  of.  iron  ships,  besides 
which  it  ia  a  great  resort  of 
tourists  bent  upon  a  visit  to 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  Looh 
Lomond.     The  Leven,  which 
drains  that  lake,  flows  past 
Balloch,  Alexandria,    BonhiU, 
and  Benton,  all  of  which  en- 
gage in  cotton  bleaching  tiid 
dyeing,  or  have  print  woAs. 
Lute,  a  village  on  the  western 
shore  of  Loch  Lonumd,  has 
slate  quarries,  and  the  fishing 
tillage   of  Arroehar,  ikrther 
north,     marks     the    present 
8(mthem  limit  of  GmUo. 

Cardrwe,  below  £»iimb«r. 
ton,  is  noteworthy  as  the  place 
where    Robert    Brace  died. 
Almost     immediately    after- 
wards we  reach  Hetemlmrgh,  a 
flourishing  waterii|g.pIaoe  near 
the  mouth  of  Gare  Loch,  only 
founded  in  1777,  opposite  to 
which  rises  the  wooded  emi- 
nence of  Jtoeemdh,  with   a 
mansion  of  th6  Duke  of  Argyll 
S^irkmmHsh  is  the  princi- 
P«d  place  in  a  detached  portion 
of  the  county,  which  adjoins 
Lanarkshire    in   the    north. 
CoUieries  are  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. 
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Peebles,  which  occupies  the  upper  huin  of  the  Tweed,  its  boundaries  coinciding 
nearly  with  those  of  the  ancient  district  of  Tweeddale,  is  for  the  most  part 
a  wild  pastoral  region,  sloping  northward  from  the  Hart  Fell,  but  communi- 
cating on  the  west,  through  the  curious  breach  of  Biggar,  with  the  valley  o£,  the 
Clyde.  Peebka,  the  county  town,  is  but  a  small  place  with  some  woollen  trade. 
Innerleithen,  a  village  at  the  confluence  of  Leithen  Water  with  the  Tweed,  has 
mineral  springs. 

Selkirk  is  traversed  by  the  Tweed  in  the  north,  whilst  the  bulk  of  the  shire 
lies  within  ^ttrickdale  and  Yarrowdale — the  one  drained  by  a  "  water  "  thrown 
off  from  Ettriok  Pen  (3,269  feet),  the  other  by  a  stream  descending  from  St 
Mary's  Ijooh.  Selkirk',  the  county  town,  has  been  fitmous  for  centuries  for  the 
manufacture  of  single-soled  shoes,  and  woollen-mills  have  lately  been  erected 
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along  the  banks  of  the  Ettriok.    In  the  neighbouring  dale  (oi  the  Yartow  are  the 
ruins  of  "  Newark's  stately  tower,"  and  the  hrm  of  Foulshiels,  where  Mnngo  * 
Park  was  bom. 

Qaltuhielt,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Gtok  with  the  Tweed,  and  on  the  bordws 
of  Roxburghshire,  is,  with  Hawick,  the  great  manufitusturing  town  of  the  valley  of 
the  Tweed,  and  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  woollen  and  hotiery  trades,  being 
known  more  especially  for  its  tartans  and  "  twoftds." 

BoxBUROH  extends  southward  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Cheviot  Hills,  which 
separate  it  from  Northumberland,  and  reaches  in  the  south-west  beyond  the 
uplands  connecting  the  Cheviots  with  the  more  central  hilltf  of  the  Lowlands 
into  the  valley  of  the  Liddel,  which  is  tributary  to  the  Tees,  and  through 
it  to  the  Solway  Firth.  ^Hte  south-westwn  part  of  the  county  ibrms  ^e 
district  of  Liddisdale,  whilst  the  main  portion,  sinking  down  towards  the  Tweed, 
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is  known  as  Teviotdale.     Bojiburgh,  which  derive.  ,♦.  n.™    c 
on  the  Lower  I'eviot,  now  in  ruins  ii  kr^l,  J       T    ^~"  "  ~y"^  "•»■«« 

trade.  Crowd,  of  ^^^^^Zl^^l^Zf'T^  """^^  *"'  '""'''^ 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  of  C^^^Z^^oi  1^  fy.  ^!^."--*- 
he  has  rendered  famous.  Abbotsford  T  ^1  ""^^^^^'^^^  bmldingg  which 
wooded  bank  of  the  Tweed  wh^h  A  1  T"  2  "'  *^*  ^'  '^''^'  °"  '"^^ 
county.  .  Melrose  Abbe^^i  D^turghlbtTU^^  ""*^  "^"^'^^  ^'  '^« 
river,  but  lower  down     ^.l^  „71        ^     ^'  '"^  """"'  "®  °"  **»«  «me 

the  mouth  o7Lf  ^;i^^tu^t  roP-  ^t  'l!'^  ''^^'  "^^  ^^'^^ 
remain,  of  a  stately  abb^  7^  of  singular  beauty.     It,  too,  has  the 

around  it.  ^        ^'  °"''*°W»«>»'  «^«»  »  it»  ruined  condition,  aU  the  houses 

J^tur.A,  the  county  town,  lies  in  the  weU-d^eltered  vaUey  of  the  Jed,  which 
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Berwi.k.on.Tw«>d  having  k«n  «Ter»i  from  the  county  aad  attnAed  t. 
EngUnd,  there  U  not  .  mngle  largo  town.  At  CoM»am.  ».  the  Tweed.  0«^ 
Monk.  In  1660.  r.i«d  the  regiment  .tiU  caUed  the  Oold«ie.m  G««a.  Sa.1^ 
and  £a«fer  are  VJUg-i  in  Underdje.  ChemMe.  near  the  .»««»».  of  th. 
t,o  Adden,  i.  the  birthplace  ol  Darid  Hnme.  i««..  the  ^«««  "-?  "J^ 
oounty,  though  it.  population  number.  le»  than  3.000  »uU.ui  engaged  m  hand- 
C  wearing ,  ^)I!  Oreenh..  on  the  Black  Adder,  .hough  the  oounq,  Unm.  „ 
3y  a  .mdl  village  with  a  Bneeount,  hdl  and  g^.    ^««rf*,  the  only  «.p.rt 
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Of  the  county,  engage,  in  the  herring  fiAery.  The  ~f  ^*^f «  ^.^'^J^*  " 
exceedingly  wild.  Two  «1  iU  promontories  ore  occ^e^  by  *»^«  »^8jf  TT^ 
St.  Abb'B  Head,  and  by  Fast  Castte.  de«.ribed  a.  Wolf.  On*  m  the  Bnde 
of  Lammennuir."  The  ravine  of  the  Peaw.  or  Peaihs,  deecending  to  the  coart, 
is  ajMumed  by  a  singular  bridge. 

The  three  counties  which  Ue  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Firth  of  Fortii 
have  been  carved  out  of  the  ancient  district  of  Lothian,  and  are  hence  stiU 
frequently  described  as  East.  Mid,  and  West  Lothian. 
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HAODinnTON,  or  Ka.t  Lothiah,  oonnito  in  Oi.  main  of  •  fertile  lowland,  above 
whioh  me  a  few  detached  gioupe  of  hiUa,  and  which  U  bounded  on  the  wuth  by 
the  Lammermuir  Hxlb  (1.738  feet).  The  Tyne  Water  cro«e.  the  lower  part  of 
the  county  from  weet  to  CMt.  The  coaat.  with  it.  bold  oliffi  interrupted  by  wndy 
bays,  1.  periloua.    No  part  of  Scotknd  lurpaMe.  thia  county  in  it*  agriculture. 

HaddmgUm,  the  county  town,  on  the  Tyno  and  at  the  foot  of  Gareton  Hill  it  one 
of  the  principal  grain  market,  in  Scotland.  RapcMod  cake*  and  bone  manure  are 
manufactured.  The  Bne  old  Gbthio  churoh,  the  "  Ump  of  Lothian  "  of  other  day. 
hecauw  of  it.  beauty,  i.  now  in  ruin..  Oiffbrd,  the  birthplace  of  John  Knox.  lie. 
to  the  Muth.  lh»nbar,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  with  a  harbour  difficult  of 
•ooei.,  1.  one  of  the  principal  Mati  of  the  herring  fiiOiery.  It.  diunanUed  caaUe, 
on  a  jutting  rock  perpetuaUy  gnawed  by  the  Ma,  i.  famou.  for  it.  galhmt  defence 

tT  'l^^.^^"  '*••  ^'*"*^  "*  ^•"*'*  Two  battle,  were  fought  near 
D^  in  1896  and  1660.  and  in  both  the  Scot,  were  routed.  North  Bermck  ha. 
become  the  moat  fkehionable  watering-place  on  the  eaM  coart  of  Sootknd,  but 
««gage.  alw  in  the  herring  fidiery.  Near  it,  on  a  boM  cliff  half  mirnmnded  by 
tha  Na..t.nd.  TantaUon  Oartle.  and  2  mile,  ftom  the  Aore  ri^a  BaM  Rock, 
oonrered  with  «».fowl.  In  the  weatem  part  of  the  county  are  Cocken,ie,  a  fiahing 
Tillage;  Pre^hnpan,.  with  a  femou.  bwweiy,  and  noteworthy,  moH«yer,  on 
account  of  the  batUe  fought  in  it.  neighbourhood  in  174« ;  and  the  market  town 

^     •  «^T  "^^»*"*-  «>W  in  the  manufacture  of  rilk,  and  near  which 
•re  a  few  oollienea. 

fJ?'  ~T  '^f/'""!^"'  «*  MukLothian,  extend.  «mthward  from  the 
F«th  en  eithw.  «de  of  the  rteril.  Pentland  HiU..  which  occupy  it.  centw  and 
ternunate  only  in  Arthur'.  Seat  and  the  Ca.ae  HiU  of  Edinburgh.  The  fertUe 
T^  of  the  Upper  Edc  Mparate.  the  Pentland  from  the  Iffoorfoot  HiU.,  and 
Z'^**l^*t"  f  *  **"•  I-««a«nnuir  HUla,  on  the  border,  of  Berwick,  a  paa 
T  JT  1  ^*  ^^  ^*"  **^^*y  «f  the  Gria.  which  i.  tributary  to  Ae 
Tweed.  The  Water  of  Leiih  dnun.  the  weaton.  portion  of  the  county,  ind  the 
nyer  Almond  form,  the  boundary  toward.  Eaat  Lothian.  Agriculture  i.  carried 
on  mA  care^  ,«,o,^  y^  ^^  inbabitanta  po«e«  ^  other  rewurce.  in  their 
oouieriea,  ahipping  trade,  and  Tarioua  manufcotm^ 

tl  ^  TT-  *'  ^""^  ^*  ^''-•^  '^^^  •»•  ^^''  »«^  0'  *ke  town,  of 
Engkndaro  deficient  in-origindity.  It  i.  one  of  tho«,  n«e  place.  who«»  rite 
would  be^e  pwtureeque  oountiy  if  aU  the  houM  were  to  be  middeiay  nrept 
•^y.  ^^iM  unique  in  the  natural  beauty  «f  it.  podtion.  and  the  art 
with  wlddi  itt  inhabitant,  hare  ayailed  themMdye.  of  the  ioequaUtie.  of  the 
^  in  ««^  their  monum«it.  «id  laying  out  their  garden..  Moreover, 
•  uvT^*  It  enjoy,  the  advantage  of  being^hmlt  of  .tone  and  marble,  the 
neighbounng  quarrie.  of   Cbaigleith   and    Corrtorphine   hnring  mppUed   the 

T^.  T^  ^  **"  *'"***^     ^  P«^  ^i^  Edinburgh  i.  caUed 
i^edm,    whUe  one  ofit.  vulgar  epithet.  i.«AuldBeekie." 
la  the  eartem  part  of  the  plain  through  which  the  Water  of  Leith  takeaita 
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derioui  oounw  there  riaei  •  rook  of  but  It,  forming  a  bold  toarp  to  the  eaet, 
but  ■inking  down  gently  towardi  the  west.  A  pictureeque  OMtle  of  irregular 
■hapo,  and  formed  of  groups  of  buildings  erected  in  the  courae  of  ten  centuries, 
oooupies  the  western  brow  of  this  rook,  whilst  at  its  foot  risee  the  old  palaoe  of 
Holyrood,  with  its  crenellated  towers  and  the  ruins  of  its  abbey.  Between  castle 
and  palaoe,  on  both  slopes  of  the  hill,  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh  has  been  built, 
its  houses  rising,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  to  a  height  of  seven  or 
eight  floors.  This  site,  howe?er,  soon  proved  too  small  for  the  growing  city, 
which  invaded  the  valley  to  the  south  of  the  castle,  and  climbed  the  slopes  beyond. 
Later  still,  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  overflowed  the 
narrow  ravine  to  the  north,  and  sumptuous  dwellings  arose  upon  a  third  hill, 
which  slopes  gently  down  in  the  west  and  north  in  the  direction  of  the  Water  of 
Leith  and  the  sea.  Bridges  joined  the  new  quarters  in  the  north  and  south  to  the 
old  town,  whilst  beautifttl  gardens,  ornamented  with  statuee,  occupy  tha  vacant 
spaces  and  the  ravine,  formerly  the  abode  of  a  pestilential  swamp.  Oalton  Hill, 
already  surrounded  by  houses,  and  Arthur's  Seat  (822  feet),  both  to  the  east,  aflbrd 
excellent  views  of  the  city  with  its  public  buildings  and  gardens,  of  the  fertile 
country  around  it,  its  ports  and  jettiee  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  of  distant 
mountains  as  far  as  Ben  Lomond.  At  the  present  day  unbroken  avenues  of  hotisss 
join  Edinburgh  to  Leith,  its  principal  port,  as  'well  tfi  to  the  minor  ports  of 
Newhaven  and  Gkanton;  but  there  was  a  time  when  an  uninhabited  jdain 
separated  it  from  the  sea.  This  was  a  feature  which  it  had  in  common  with 
Athens.  The  oitiiens  of  Edinburgh  could  therefore  talk  about  their  PirsBus  and 
Acropolis ;  and  indeed,  looking  to  the  many  great  men  whom  the  capital  of 
Scotltind  has  produced,  no  other  town  has  equal  claims  upon  the  epithet  of 
"  Athens  of  the  North."  Foremost  amongst  the  famoua  children  of  Edinburgh 
are  Hume,  Robertson,  Dugald  Stewart,  Erskine,  Najner  (the  inventor  of  logarithms), 
Walter  Scott,  Brougham,  Macaulay,  Hugh  Miller,  and  Nasmyth. 

The  ancient  capital  of  a  kingdom,  Edinburgh  still  guards  regalia  in  ita  castle, 
and  one  of  its  buildings  retains  the  name  of  Parliameat  House,  although  now 
merely  the  seat  of  the  High  Oonrta  of  Judicature  and  the  depository  of  the  Advooatea' 
and  Signet  Librariee,  supported  by  the  advooatea  and  writers  to  the  Signet,  but 
thrown  open,  with  commendaUe  liberality,  to  the  publio  at  large*  The  Advocates' 
Library  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  every  book  puUiahed  in  the  United  Eangdom,  and' 
amongst  other  treasures  bearing  upon  the  histoty  of  Scotland,  it  c(mtatns  the 
precious  inlleotion  of  Gaelic  nwnusoripta  formed  hj  the  Highland  Society  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiry  instituted  to  determine  the  authenticity  of  Ossian'a  poenu. 
The  Signet  Library  is  rich  in  works  rekting  to  the  history  of  England  and 
Ireland.  Holyrood  Palaoe  possesses  the  renmina  of  ita  abbatial  ohnxv^  and  a  few 
mrious  pictures,  but  historical  associations  olttraot  the  oxowda  who  visit  it  mom 
especially  to  the  apartments  formerly  ooospied  by  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots. 

The  moat  prominent  pubGo  buildings  of  Ed^Jburgh  are  conseorated  to  ednea- 
tion.  The  university,  founded  in  1582,  ia  attended  1^  l,fiOO  students,  and 
possesses  a  library  of  160,000  volnmea  and  valuable  museums.     The  Hnsenm  of 
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Sdenoe  and  Art,  modelled  upon  thnt  of  South  Eennngton,  but  poaaeanng  ia 
addition  a  natural^histoiy  collection,  adjoint  it.  The.  obaervatory  on  Calton 
Hill,  by  the  aide  of  Nelson's  unshapely  monument  and  of  an  incomplete  repro- 
duction of  the  Parthenon,  intended  to  commemorate  the  glories  of  Waterloo,  is 
a  dependency  of  the  uniTeraily.  There  aire  a  fkmous  medical  school,  various 
thedogical  college^  a  yeterinary  college,  a  high  school,  Fettea  College  (richly 
endowed),  and  many  other  sdiools  in  which  a  claasical  education,  preparatory  to 
a  university  carea*,  may  he  secured.  On  the  "  Mound,"  which  connects  the  old 
town  with  the  new,  rise  two  classical  strueturee,  namely,  the  Boyal  Institution, 
with  an  antiquarian  museum  and  a  statue  gallery,  and  the  National  Gallery  of 
Paintings.  Statues  and  mtmuments  are  numerous  in  every  part  of  the  towi^ 
most  prominent  being  the  Oothie  canopy  shdtering  a  seated  statue  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  Botanical  and  zoological  gardens  still  ibrther  bear  witness  to  the  leal 
which  animates  the  dtisens  in  all  that  relates  to  education,  and  prove  that  they 
are  firmly  resolved  that  their  dty  shall  deserve  its  epithet  in  the  future  as  it 
has  earned  it  in  the  past.  Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  charitable  institutions. 
Th«  Royal  Ihfirmary ;  Heriot's  Hospital  for  the  Education  of  Fatherletti  Boys, 
founded  by  James's  "  Jingling  Geordie ; "  and  Donaldson's  Hoqntal  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb  are  institutions  of  which  any  city  might  feel  proud. 

Edinbtti^h  is  not  a  manufacturing  town,  although  in  the  mattor  of  literary 
pttblioationa  of  every  kind  it  may  fearlessly  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  London. 
In  no  other  town  of  Britain  are  the  mombera  of  the  liberal  professions  so  numerous. 
Unfortunately  the  number  of  proletarians  is  as  great  as  in  many  a  fiiotory  town, 
and  tiie  narrow  "  doses  "  of  the  old  town  hide  a  populati<m  seething  in  vice,  which 
ever  attends  upon  misery. 

Leiih,  the  maritime  snburb  of  Edinburgh,  is  a  seat  of  mann&ctories,  where 
we  meet  with  foundries,  engineering  works,  breweries,  india-rubber  and  gutta- 
peidia  wodk%  foandrtee»  f^am  houass,  and  rope-wdka.  The  harbour,  <me  of  the 
oldest  in  Sootland,  is  protected  by  two  longj^iers,  3,680  and  3,123  feat  in  Imgth, 
and  regular  steam  commutucation  exists  between  it  and  Iceland,  Denmark, 
Germany,  Hdland,  Belgium,  France^  and  the  coasts  of  England  and  Sootland. 
Ntwkamt,  a  small  fishing  villag<6,  adjoins  Leitii,  whilst  Oranton,  though  only  a 
mile  to  the  west  ditt  is  ut  ind^Mudent  port,  connected  by  a  steamboat  ferry  with 
Bumtidand,  in  Fife.  PwlobeUo,  thus  named  liy  a  sailor  who  had  taken  part  in 
tiie  iiMaalt  upon  a  town  of  the  same  name  m  Ameriea,  has  grown  into  fkvour  as  a 
watering'i|4iee.    NiAriiareihejrqipa  salt  works. 

Mim^lbt$t0k,  at  the  inouth  of  dte  Esk,  spumed  by  three  bridges,  of  which  the 
oldiHtt  is  sdd  to  have  been  oosutruoted  by  the  Bomans,  w)ko  had  a  camp  on 
Invaredc  Hill,  hat  extendve  liAks,  i^ording  the  best  golttng  ground  near  Edin- 
bvorgh.  Pinkie  House,  an  intnesting  mimsion,^i|ear  which  the  Earl  of  Hertford 
debated  the  Scots  in  1547,  and  Oarberry  HflU  where,  in  ldQ7,  Oneen  Mary 
Munrendered to  h«rl]a«q^  DaBMik,^  small 

nunufiMturing  town  and  busy  grain  marlrat,  wi^  oolUeries  near  it,  lies  a  few 
milfii  up  ti^e  riter,  at  lihe  conftaaice  of  l^e  Novt^  md  IS^rat^^dc.   iloae  to  it 
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are  Dalkeith  Palace,  a  aeat  of  the  Duke  of  Baocleuoh,  and  Newhattle  Abbey,  the 
residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian.  Borthwiok  Oastle,  where  Queen  Mary 
resided  after  her  unfortunate  marriage  with  Bothwell,  lies  to  the  south-east 
Full  of  interest  are  the  banks  of  the  North  Esk,  which  flows  along  tiie  eastern 
foot  of  the  Pentknd  Hills.  Beyond  the  manufacturing  Tillage  of  Laa$wade  we  pass 
Roa/in,  with  the  ruins  of  its  beautiful  Gbthio  chapel ;  the  moor  on  whidi  the 
Scots,  Ifd  on  by  Oomyn,  scattered  three  English  hosts  "  beneath  one  summer 
sun  ; "  and  ffawthornden,  the  seat  of  Drummond,  the  poet  and  friend  of  Shakspere 
and  Ben  Jonson.  Higher  up  still  we  pass  through  the  romantic  scenery 
described  in  Allan  Ramsay's  pastqral  poem,  "  The  Gentle  Shepherd,"  and  finally 
reach  the  small  town  of  Pennyeukik  and  its  paper-mills. 

Far  less  interesting  is  the  region  to  the  south-west  of  Edinburgh.  The  only 
villages  there  are  Mid-CtMer,  on  Almond  Water,  and  We»t  Cakkr,  still  higher  np 
in  the  hills,  where  oil  is  distilled  from  shale. 

The  county  of  Liituthgow,  or  Wbst  Lothian,  is  a  hilly  tract  of  country,  for 
the  most  part  of  great  fertility,  and  rich  in  iron  and  coal,  which  stretches  from 
the  Firth  of  Forth  into  the  yalley  of  the  Clyde.  LmHthgow,  the  county  town, 
seated  on  a  little  Kn,  or  lake,  was  anciently  the  Tersailles  of  the  Kings  of 
Scotland,  and  in  its  royal  palace,  burnt  down  in  1746,  Mary  Stuart  was  bom. 
BorrwMtmnneu,  or  Bo'neu,  to  the  north  of  Linlithgow,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  is 
a  shipping  port  and  odliery  town,  and  its  galleries  extend  beneath  the  Firth 
until  they  nearly  meet  those  driven  from  the  ooost  opposite.  Towards  ike  dose 
of  last  century  the  owner  of  these  mines,  the  Earl  of  Kincardine,  had  a  circular 
quay  constructed  in  the  middle  of  the  Firth,  £ram  which  a  shaft  gare  direct  access 
to  the  mine.  This  curiosity  existed  for  many  years,  until  on  exceptionally  high 
tide  washed  over  it,  flooded  the  mine,  and  drowned  the  miners  that  were  in  it. 
Tip  to  1775  all  miners  and  calt-makers  of  Lothian  were  serfs,  ^toohed  to  the  soil, 
and  sold  with  it.  Their  definitiTe  liberation  only  took  place  in  1795,  and  l^ere 
still  lire  old  men  in  Scotland  who  w^re  bom  slaves.*  Travellers  described  these 
minora  as  reduced  by  misery  to  the  level  of  beoats ;  but  tlietr  deseoidants  have 
much  improved  in  appearance,  and  no  longer  attract  attention  by  ^mt  gauntness 
and  hollow  eyes. 

Queen^ny,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Firth,  will,  in  the  oou^rse  of  a  few 
years,  be  joined  to  North  Queenaferry  by  one  of  the  most  stupendous  sospenrioi ' 
bridges  ever  constructed.  The  roadway  of  this  bridge  wiU  Ue  IdO  feet  above  high 
water,  and  its  chains  will  be  suf^rted  upon  eight  towers,  of  which  ihoae'oa  the 
island  of  Inchgarvie,  in  the  middle  of  the  Firth,  wUl  rise  to  the  extoaosdinuy  height 
of  696  feet    The  ^ns  on  either  side  <^  the  island  will  be  1,600  feet  in  widtii. 

Bathgate  is  tiie  principal  town  in  the  interior  of  the  coun^.  It  has  an  ml- 
shide  disiillery,  and  depends  largely  upon  it^  trade  in  com  and  cattle,  and  ^e 
nng^bouring  collieries.  Near  it  ara  Armadak,  Ortfftheadt  and  Tot^hiehuh  the 
latter  with  the  ruins  of  a  precsptory  oi  ike  Knights  oS  St  John. 

•  Hn^  Ifillcr,  "Edinbwgli  aad  its  Ke^^boniiiood : "    LuiA  BoMbery,  at  the  Sodal  Sdoaee 
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SniiLWosHiRK  Ues  along  the  south  of  the  Forth,  which  is  bordered  from 
a  frU^  *°  "^rA^xt  Mo«i  by  a  tract  of  aUuvial  huid,  formerly  subject  to  be 
flooded.  The  upper  portion  of  the  county  is  shut  in  between  Loch  Lomond  and  the 

V^v.  ^t^L  /'  *'""■  ^^  °^  *^'  HigUands,  and  rises  in  Ben  Lomond  to  a 
height  of  3.192  feet  The  centre  of  the  Lowland  portion  is  traversed  by  ridge,  of 
Igneous  rock  forming  the  Lennox  Hill,  and  Oampsie  Fells  (1.894  feet).  On  the 
north  these  hills  are  bounded  by  a  strip  of  old  red  sandstone,  whilst  on  the  wuth 
tney  border  upon  carboniferous  limestone  and  coal  measures. 

Famrk,  the  principal  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  lies  on  the 
margin  of  the  aUuvial  phiin.  not  far  from  the  Oarron.    It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich 
agricultural  district,  with  important  cattle  fkirs.  and  its  ricinity  is  lit  up  at  night 
by  the  fires  of  numerous  iron  works,  most  important  amongst  which  are  the 
Carron  Worfa.  2  miles  to  the  north.    Falkirk  was  formerly  of  great  strategical 
importance,  for  through  it  led  the  highway  which  armies  desirous  of  pawinff 
round  the  head  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  were  obUged  to  follow.    Numerous  blittlw 
have  been  fought  in  its  vidnily.    In  1268  Edward  L  inflicted  a  defeat.upon  the 
Scol^jinir^the  Pretender  routed  the  English  «tmy.     ©,Y,«fl«m,«<A.  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Canon  and  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  though  only  founded  in 
1777.  has  become  a  place  of  considerable  commeice.     It  is  an  eastern  otitport  of 
CTasgow.    Higher  up  on  the  Oarron  are  Kinfmrd,  the  birthplace  of  Bruce,  the 
^traveUer.  and  2fc»«y..  small  manufacturing  town.    Orossingthe  water-parting,  we 
^t^  the  basm  of  Kelvin  Water,  a  tribut«y  of  the  Clyde.    Near  its  norThem 
bank,  and  in  the  vidnity  of  Graham's  Dyke,  or  Antoninus's  Wall,  are  the  small 
towns  of  R^tk,  Lmn^iown,  and  MUngam,  which  have  bleaching  grounds  and 
print  works,  and  Ue  within  the  manufacturing  district  of  which  Glasgow  is  the 
centre. 

mrlmg,  the.  county  town.  occupi<$s  a  site  admirably  adapted  for  the  defence 
of  the  j^ssap  ,rf  the  Forth,  whose  vaHeyis  here  confined  between  two  steep 
rocks.  Starling  Oasfle.  which  stiU  commands  the  town,  is  associated  with  many 
events  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  A  cokssal  statue  of  Bobert  the  Bruce  has  been 
raised  within  its  precincto.  whilst  the  rock  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  is 
crowned  with  a  tower  commemorating  the  first  victory  secured  by  Wallace  in 
1397.    The  view  from  the  battlemento  of  the  castle  is  unsurpassed  for  beauty  in 

Soo^d.  and  extends  from  the  summite  of  the  Grampians  along  the  Links  of  the 
For^  to  the  head  of  ito  Firth.  Several  of  the  old  mansions  in  the  town  remind 
us  of  s^lar  buildings  in  Rouen,  and  prove  the  prevalence  of  French  taste 
dunng  Uie  sixteenth  century.  South  of  Stirling  are  &i.  NinianX  inhabited  by 
naa-makers,  and  Bmnoekbum,  which  manufactures  tartans.  It  was  near  these 
▼UhigM  that  Bobert  tiie  Bruce  defeated  the  Engh'^V  in  1314.  Bridge  <tfAttan 
2^  to  the  north  of  Stirlmg.  i,  much  fr«guented  for  thesakeof  its  mineral 
•prings  and  ite^  delightful  neighbourhood.  Kifpen,  a  viUage  <»  the  Forth. 
11  nules  above  SHrling,  is  noted  for  its  whiskey. 

The  small  ^jounty  of  ^.aotmahhan  stretches  from  the  Oohill  Hills  (Ben 
Cloiich,  %3«2  feetyto  tha  alluvial  plain  bordering  upon  the  Fir&  of  Forth,  and 
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ii  traveraed  by  the  Northern  and  Southern  Devon  rivers.  The  former  of  these  rivera* 
not  far  from  the  Rumbling  Bridge,  forms  the  falb  of  "  Oaldron  Linn."  It  is 
rich  in  coal  and  iron,  and  its  inhabitants  are  emidoyed  in  mining,  in  the 
manu&cture  of  woollen  stuGb,  and  in  other  branches  of  industry.  AUoa,  its 
largest  town,  lies  near  the  head  of  the  Firth.  Its  manufactures  are  of  importance. 
They  include  plaids  and  shawls,  steam-engines,  ships,  snufP,  whiskey,  and  ale. 


Fig.  191.— Tai  Nabbowi  or  Qomrammy. 
It:  TAMO. 
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TMiar,  with  Castle  Campbell,  the  old  stronghold  of  the  Argylls;  TiiHeouUry;  and 
Aloa  (the  latter  in  an  outlying  p*rfc  of  Stirlingshire),  with  disused  nlrer 
mines,  are  ntnall  manufacturing  tewns  in  the  Valley  of  the  Northern  t^vrai,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Oohills.  Chekmannars,-  the  county  town,  is  a  mere  villaf^  oi. 
the  Sotithem  Devon. 

KiNBoss  is  a  small  inland  county,  shut  in  between  the  OchiU  WJik  and  the 
basaltio  Lomond  Hills  (1«713  feet),  with  its  centre  occupied  by  a  beantiM  dieet 
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of  water,  Loch  Leren,  on  one  of  the  islands  in  which  stands  LochWen  Oastle  in 
which  Mary  Stuart  was  imprisoned  in  1667.    The  lake  is  famous  for  its  fish 
Kinrm,  the  county  town,  stands  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  has  manufactures 
of  Unon  and  wooUen.    Mlnatkort,  a  flourishing  viUage  near  it,  is  noteworthy  as 
possessing  the  oldest  public  library  in  Scotland. 

Fife  consists  of  the  peninsula  which  juts  out  towards  the  North  Sea,  between 
the  Firths  of  Tay  and  Forth,  and  terminates  in  Fife  Ness.  The  northern  portion 
of  this  peninsula  is  trayersed  by  an  eastern  continuation  of  the  OohiU  Hills,  com- 
posed  of  igneous  rock.  The  f ertUe  yalley  of  the  riyer  Edep,  or  the  Howe  of  Fife 
separates  this  part  of  the  county  from  its  southern  and  Urgor  portion,  almost 
whoUy  covered  by  carboniferous  rocks,  capped  here  and  there  with  sheets  of 
basalt,  tuff,  and  volcanic  agglomerate.  There  is  much  fertile  Und,  and  extensive 
tracts  have  be«.  planted  with  trees.  Coal  and  iron  mining,  the  manufacture  of 
Jinen,  and  the  fisheries  are  of  importance. 

DuftfermUnt,  on  the  steep  bank  of  the  Lyn  Water,  has  ruins  of  a  royal  paUoe 
and  of  an  abbey,  and  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  linen  manufacture.   Coal  mines  and 
mm  works  (including  those  of  Oakley)  are  in  its  neighbourhood.    The  whole  of 
Ae  coast  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  is  studded  with  fishing  viUages  and  towns 
tfwerketihing  and  N&Hh  Q»tm(ferry  Kte  close  to  the  northern  end  of  the  tremendous 
nulway  bridge  now  being  constructed  over  the  Forth.     Lower  down  are  Dalgeity, 
with  salt  works   and    collieries;   Aberdaur;    BumiUland,  with   an   exceUent 
harbour ;  Kinghom ;  and  Kirkcaldy,  the  birtht>hM;e  of  Adam  Smith.  Kirkcaldy  is  a 
pUce  of  considerable  importance,  with  rope-walks,  flax-miUs,  and  a  good  local 
taade.    East  of  it  are  Dymri,  where  coal  is  shipped ;   Wmy,  and  Bmkhaven,  two 
fidiing  viUages ;  and  Letm,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which 
flows  down  ftcm  Loch  Leven.     On  the  banks  of  that  river  are  Markineh,  with 
collieries,  flax,  and  cotton  mills,  and  LetUe,  with  flax  and  bleaching  works. 
LoehgeUy  lies  in  a  tributary  valley  near  a  smaU  Like.     Once  more  returning  to 
the  coast,  we  pass  the  fishing  viUages  of  Lhrgo,  HarUferry,  Pittmu>etm,  and  Anttru- 
iker,  and  doubling  Rfe  Ness,  find  ourselves  off  the  perilous  port  of  the  fiimous 
old  aty  of  8t.  Andmn,  wWoh  was  of  great  commercial  activity  formerly,  but  now 
deserted  for  places  more  fiivounbly  situated.    There  are  the  ruins  of  a  oathedita 
wrecked  by  the  Oalvinists,  and  near  it  the  tower  of  a  chapel  founded  by  St.  Regulus, 
as  also  the  remains  of  a  castle  overhanging  the  sea.     The  university,  founded  in 
1411,  is  the  oldest  in  Scotland,  and.  with  iis  residential  coUeges,  is  more  like 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  than  are  the  other  universities  of  the  country.    Foremost 
amongst  the  other  scholastic  establishments  of  the  town  is  Madras  CoUege.  founded 
in  1883  by  Dr.  Andrew  BeU  for  the  purpose  of  praotioaUy  testing  the  monitorial 
system  of  education  invented  by  him.    The  salubrious  air,  no  less  than  the  educa- 
tional  advantages  of  St  Andrews,  has  attracted  many  well-to-do  residents. 

The  river  fiden  enters  the  sea  to  the  nort;h  of  St.  Andrews,  and  in  the  centre 
of  its  fertae  TaUey  stands  Cupar,  the  county  town,  with  many  curious  old  build- 
ings and  various  industries.  Kpe-clay  is  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  manufactured 
into  pipe*.  Higher  up  the  Met!  are  the  rajaUmaAettowM  of  wi«cA<w»«tf%^^^M^ 
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Falkland,  with  the  "palace"  in  which  the  eldeat   ■on  of  Robert  III.  died  of 

•tarvation. 

Ferryport'On-Craig  oooupieii  a  commanding  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tajr, 
opponte  Broughty.  Newport  and  Balmerino  are  viUagea  on  the  Tay,  between  which 
stood  the  bridge,  destroyed  in  December,  1879.  Nmburgh,  higher  up,  on  the 
border  of  Perthshire,  beautifully  situated,  carriea  on  a  considerable  trade  in  com 
and  coals.    Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Lindores. 
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imS  ii  .  portion  of  the  Britirii  Wni»  which,  oompand  with  Engkod 

I    «damthtmSootl«d.i.  but  thinly  poH«t«t    In  iti  gw.t  g«,. 

Wbiodiktuw.,  it.  nm, column, and  ooMt-lia.,  it  tmmMm 

BouOiBM^  athor  th«i  mj  other  pwt  of  Gwdl  Britain.     II 

V.rA\.^w  n^aTT"^"^  ***^  *^'  ^"^  P^  ■teaching  Amn  th« 
ForAtMhaOtyd^it.eh«^ofi^ 

ooJ^nf!!2!*  ^  ft  '^  ***"  ^«^'  "-^y  *»»•  ''hob  of  it  i, 

00^  by  «io«B^.  J  pnd  th«.o  monatMii.  fbr»  wngi,  whieh  «t«id  dmot 
High^d  r^on  i.bo«Bdrf  by  «i.  Stmtbnore,  or  "  Qmt  Vafloy,"  throuRh  which 
ijr;».  T^i'fT^^J'"  ^'  ^^~»  Sp*^.  B1»dko».  and  Nid»  run  p«*IW 
•MW  dilute.    Th«.  M.  fiwr«.wm  in  Bnwp.  which  in  rigidity  of  contoiu^  c«i 

^^a^^^iT:^*  "^^    If  tlio  D^  wc«  to  ri-  but  10? fe^t  the 
»«^«^^^_806^d  woold  b.  ccp^^ 

22™ri^:5t"'  ^  -dji^o-n^occp,^  the  gl«  converted 
^^»waw^cia.o««rf«rfto»^,^^   Tlio«N«i  woold  then  feUow 

^Zl^  ?f^  ^  «u»^«>ttatCBce  of  the  rfwr  Ne«,  whidi  iWl.  into 
^«rne«I^h,  and  I^Kci^  which  occupiee  the  oentie^o^  AHlhe 
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with  loohi  and  Neptone*!  kddan.  Look  N«m,  whioh  oooupiM  the  omtn  of 
Olenmov •,  it  one  of  tk«  inoft  remarlMbl*  UkM  for  depth  uid  regulMrity  of  oontour ; 
for  a  leogth  of  lome  20  milM  it  hu  t  width  of  4,600  feet ;  the  Mwrpe  whioh  bound 
it  riM  to  a  height  of  1.300  feet ;  and  ita  depth  ia  790  feet.  *ln  the  aeaa  near  the 
neighbouring  ooaat  there  are  but  few  looalitiea  whioh  exceed  thii  depth. 

In  that  part  of  Scotland  whioh  liea  to  the  north  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  thiire 
eziets  another  depreuion  analogoue  to  that  of  Olenmore,  but  fkr  leia  regular  .<n 
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its  contour,  tod  not  yet  complete^  aoooped  out  towards  the  north-weat.  It  is 
almost  wholly  occupied  by  Looh  Shin,  and  by  the  rirer  which  drains  that  like 
into  Dornoch  Firth.  Its  direction  is  alnuwt  at  right  angles  to  the  nMwmtains, 
whioh  here,  as  they  do  fiurther  south,  extend  towards  ^e  north-east,  wifi*  t^ 
Orkneys  and  Shetland  Islands  lying  ia  the  prolongation  of  their  axis.    The  sn^ 
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aarina  rwiga  which  form,  the  Hebridc  follow,  the  Mme  direction,  a.  do  .1«>  the 
Lofclen,  on  the  ooMt  of  Norway,  and  the  pUteau  of  Scandinavia. 

A.  a  whole  the  mountoin,  of  Northern  Scotland  are  known  under  the  ded«ia. 

but  mieepelt  by  th«r  copyirt..  Theee  mount«n.  con«.t  of  a  large  number  of 
group,  and  ch«n.,  ^parated  by  narrow  g'en.  or  yalley.  occupied  by  lake.. 
Immediately  to  the  north  of  the  ertuary  of  the  Clyde  ri,e  the  Southern  Grampian., 
whcj.  wmmit..  B^  Lomond  (3.192  feet),  Ben  More  (8,281  feet),  and  Ben  Uwer. 
(8W  feet),  are  mo.t  frequently  the  goal  of  touri.t..  owing  to  their  ricinity  to 
I«ge  town..    Farther  north  Hm.  the  almoet  in.alat«i  mmm  of  Ben  Oruachan 
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^67ni^).bythe«deof  Loch  Awej  and  Ihrther  away  ,tm.  beyond  Loch  Leren, 
one  rf  the  ramificataon.  of  the  Firth  of  Lorn,  there  loom,  in  front  of  u.  the 
highert  «mmit  of  the  BritiA  Me..  Ben  Nevi.  (4.406  feet).  It.  aapect  i.  aU  the 
more  unpomng  ..  it.  foot  i.  waAed  in  two  loch.,  and  we  are  enabled  at  a  glance  to 
•mbtaw  It  m  it.  entirety,  fhmi  the  wnd.  and  meadow,  at  it.  foot  to  the  mow  which 
generaUy  cap.  it.  rommit.  Ben  Nevi^  the  "rock  which  touche.  the  heaven.  " 
fom.  the  w«tem  pillar  of  the  G«m,pian.  proper,  which  terminate  to  the  wuth  of 
Aberdeen,  after  haTing.thrown  o£P  the  .pur  of  Cairngorm  towatd.  the  noHh  ««rt. 
At  the  pomt  of  separation  riM.  Ben  Muich  Dhut.  or  Mac  Dhui  (4J296  fUt) 
^e  wcond  high«*  momitain  of  Oreat  Britain.     The  Orampiana  are  the  back' 
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bone  of  all  Scotland.  Protuberances  of  granite  rising  into  domes  above  the 
Silurian  strata  abound  in  them,  ar>d  extend  eastward  to  the  German  Ocean,  whose 
waves  wash  the  foot  of  the  granitic  n^-omontory  of  Buohan  Ness. 

The  mountalner  which  rise  beyond  the  deep  and  iuutuw  Glenmore  are  known  as 
the  Northern  Highlands.  Ben  Attow  (4,000  feet),  their  culminating  summit,  is 
inferior  in  height  to  Ben  Nevis,  but  they  do  not  yield  to  the  Grampians  in  wildnesi 
of  aspect.  Even  in  the  Alp«  we  meet  few  sites  so  severely  melancholy  as  are  the 
Highhind  glens  of  Ross  and  Sutherknd.  In  the  Alps  we  have  at  least  the  bright 
verdure  of  the  meadows,  and  at  an  inferior  elevation  dark  pine  woods ;  but  most  of 
the  Scotch  mountains  are  covered  with  sombre-coloured  gr^ish  heather  and 
peat ;  black  mfnmtain  streams  run  down  the  narrow  glens ;  and  the  mists,  creeping 
along  the  mountain  sides,  alternately  hide  and  reveal  the  crests  of  the  rooka,  which, 
suddenly  seen  through  the  vapour,  loom  forth  like  phantoms,  only  to  sink  back 
again  into  nothingness.  The  very  solitude  has  something  formidable  about  it. 
The  earth  appears  to  be  void  of  life.  From  every  summit  th©  eye  embraces  sheets 
of  water  winding  between  avenues  of  rocks,  against  the  foot  of  which  we  can 
even  occasionally  hear  the  waves  beating.  From  some  of  the  promontories  we 
look  down  a  sheer  piecipce  of  300  feet  upon  the  foaming  waves  lathing  their  foot 
Cape  Wrath,  which  forms  the  north-western  angle  of  Sootland,  is  one  of  those 
superb  headlands  invariably  surrounded  by  the  foam  of  the  aea.  Duncansby 
Head,  the  other  angle  of  the  peninsula,  is  lens  abrupt ;  bat  near  it,  in  the  midst  of 
the  waves,  a  few  isolated  rocks  rise  like  obelisks. 

Leipoldt  estimates  the  mean  height  of  Scotland,  induding  the  Lowlands,  at 
1.250  feet,  and  probably  this  is  not  excessive,  for  the  plains  are  few,  and  those  in 
the  north  are  of  small  extent*  iBxc^ting  Stcathmore,  the  north-eaatern  extension 
of  the  plain  of  the  Forth,  the  only  levdl  parts  of  Ncnthem  Seotiand  capable  of  ^ 
cultivation  are  to  be  found  on  both  sides  of  Moray  Firth  and  in  the  poiinsula  of 
Caithness,  to  the  north-east.  These  i^ains  belong  to  a  geological  formation  different 
firom  that  of  the  Grampians,  for  they  are  composed  of  old  red  randatinie.  But  though 
cultivable  plains  are  limited  in  extent,  there  exist  vast  stotohes  of  undulating 
moorland,  gradually  rising  to  heights  of  many  hundred  feet,  and  through  which 
we  may  wander  for  miles  without  meeting  with  a  tree  ox  human  jbabitation. 
Formerly  nearly  all  the  Highland  vdleys  were  covered  with  forests,  which  extended 
also  up  the  mountain  sides,  and  several  etymdogists  aro  of  opini<m  thut  Caledonia 
simply  means  "forest."  Near  Balmoral,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Dee,  the 
trunks  of  pinos  have  been  dug  up  from  l&e  peat  at  an  elevation  of  2,460  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  Thero  now  survive  cnoly  nuaerable  remnants  of  thMO  ancieiit  woodtr 
for  since  the  Middle  Ages  all  the  old  forests  have  bean  either  out  down  or  banit» 
on  account  of  their  harbouring  wolves,  boars,  and  outlaws.  On  the  condunoit  of 
the  Highland  wars,  as  rtany  as  24,000  woodmen  were  Mnployed  at  a  time 
in  destroying  the  forests.t    Nearly  all  the  trees  now  in  the  valleys  have  be«a 


•  Aeeordiag  to  a  oaraM  oomp«titiMiinad««t  the  OidnaoM  ftirfiqrOfice,t^^  of  Fwtll 

and  ClMkmaniuui  is  1,144  feet;  that  of  Banflbbiie,  ftM  f aet ;  and  that  of  Aberlata,  ft7C  fe«t. 
t  John  Vnimm ;  Keltie, »  Hiatory  of  tha  Sootttdt  Highlaada." 
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*omtl.M.«„.yem«toaoagk.b«th«lte.p«it,,«,dnd,i,^.  ^ 

m  hoBow.  wh»h  the  «m'.  ray.  ,»nrtr.t.  bat  for  .  few  hour,  in  «amn«  th. 

6^f«*  <«  th.  higW  «m^u  „,  th.  Qr«„pi«„,  d«.„d.  i,  a,.  ,w  „,  Tw 
d^g  .  c«n«d«.U,  ports™  of  th.  y«r,  „d  th.  wind.  pil.  up  thi.  «lin  Z 

^■^  "'^'•-'""■•^off'Vtor^toor  ..w.t™»toth.«.,i.Vh«™oW 
occupy  their  bottom.  Several  of  these  water-kden  peat  mosses  extend  Ha««  ♦!.. 
^posi^  slopes  of  a  pla^u,  and  gi.e  birth  to  rivuirL::rin  ^ t  n^Ti^ 
^.  In  countries  formjd  of  solid  r«ck..«ch  biforcation.  are  L ;  butZ  cZ 
fr^uently  m  regions  Kke  ScotUnd,  whe^  the  rock,  are  coverU  withT  Z^ 
layer  of  peat  .itumted  with  water.  The  numerous  breaches  in  tre  mountZ 
ranges  wcoimt  for  this  anastomosis  between  river  basins.  One  oi  Z^ 
pemarkable^f  these  tran,ver«,  breaches  is  occupied  by  Loch  Errocht,  ly  ingilt 
dia^y  to  the  east  of  Ben  Alder,  a  mountain  over  3,oho  feet  in  heighl 

nver.  of  Scotland  is  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east ;  but  l^des  this,  on  a 
cW  examination  of  the  ^  of  the  land,  we  find  that  'the  ^a^  tU  .n 
p^hne.  of  rem«*able  regularity.    It  .bnost  looks  a.  if  the  whole  counti^ 

kl^"  :J^*t'.T°''"'^-  ^«»e»^«tthefootoftheHig^ 
l«d.  and  m  lie  Lowlands  have  been  pbned  to  their  very  summits,  and  to  this 
Wjuung  must  be  ascribed  their  rounded  foim  and  «nJth  contour.^  V^ 
^her  agency  0^  thus  have  change  the  appearance  of  the  mounto^^^ 

d^ts  md  tonmma  morwnes  may  still  be  traced  in  every  valley  d««5endine 
fi^theGi^mp^P    1^^ 

the  mountains  of  fiteothmd.  Passing  over  the  hill*,  they  cut  .way  aU  inequalities 
LTjTf'^^  "^^  *^'  ^^"^  "'^  ^^  ^^''   ^^^(S  <*«  «L  they 

^AiWe,  It  depc«tad  its  terminal  mmmne  at  a  more  orles.  considemble  distance 
^m  Its  head,  formmg  either  b«ik.  and  groups  of  Ulands  in  the  arms  of  the  sea. 
^^imeri  aero*  the  vdley.  There  isnot  aglen  orastrath  in  rilScotkndwC 
•toeam.  wer^not  armstod  by  one  of  these  moraines,  and  pent  up  «, «.  to  fom  . 
Irfte  wht^e  level  graduaUy  «»e  unta  ito  waters  were  able  to  escape.    These  heap. 

beneath  a  bed  of  peat,  whilst  at  other,  they  form  undukting  hiUs  covered  with 
^e^lJ^^^'Ti   '^yr*»»*'«*-oM«J»°4.«idthe&«rof 

lltS^  ^       f  J^^*  *^  *•"  «^^*^  ^^  •>*  «^«d  ^^^  Scotland,  and  are 
the  boulder  chiy  of  Englidigwaogirts. 

•  Jmam  CMda,  "The  Omtt  Xm  Am." 
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But  the  rooki  detached  by  glacial  action  from  the  sommits  of  the  Qrampiaiu 
were  not  all  deposited  at  the  foot  of  the  g^ers.     There  was  a  time,  daring  ihe 
great  ice  age,  when  a  large  portion  of  Great  Britain  was  submerged  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  icebergs,  oast  off  by  the  Scotch  glaciers,  carried  rocks 
and  other  debris  to  considerable  distances.    Only  in  this  way  can  we  explain  the 
presence  of  Scotch  granite  in  the  day  of  Wolverhampton  and  near  Worcester,  at 
a  distance  of  170  and  200  miles  from  the  mountains  whence  these  erratic  blocks 
can  have  been  derived.*     The  Hebrides,  too,  formerly  much  less  elevated  than 
they  now  are,  were  planed  by  icAbergs  floating  across  the  Minoh.t    But  whilst 
Oaledonia  sent  its  rock-ladoo.  icebergs  to  immrase  distances,  it  became  in  tum 
the  depository  of  erratic  blocks  detached  from  the  mountains  of  Scandinavia. 
In  thq  county  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  Norwegian  granite 
occurs  in  immense  quantities.    At  various  places  the  glacial  streams  descending 
from  the  Scotch  and  the  Scandinavian  mountains  appear  to  have  met,  and 
deflected  each  other.  The  glacial  scorings  on  the  rooks  of  Oaithness,  for  instance,  nm 
from  the  south-east  to  the  north*  west,  instead  of  from  south  to  north,  in  accordance 
with  the  direction  which  the  icebergs  took  when  first  they  started  upon  their 
pilgrimage.      This  deflection,  however,  is  oipUuned  if  we  assume  that  they 
encountered  an  easterly  current  laden  with  Scandinavian  ice,  and  were  consequ«itly 
driftefl  to  the  north-westward.    Similar  scorings,  traceable  to  the  agency  of 
Scandinavian  ice,  have  been  discovered  on  the  rocks  of  the  Orkneys,  Shetland 
Islands,  and  Faroer.}  «« 

Oscillations  of  the  soil  succeeded  each  other  in  Caledonia  in  tiie  course  6f 
geological  pbriods.  Near  Qrangemouth  the  bed  of  an  ancient  river  has  been 
discovered  at  a  depth  of  260  feet  beneath  the  Forth,  and  this  proves  ^t  the 
country  must  have  subsided  to  that  extmt  since  this  river  flowed  across  iti 
So  considerable  and  unequal  have  been  the  changes  o^  level  that  bouldMS  of 
granite  are  found  now  at  a  height  greater  than  tibat  of  ihe  mounti^s  from 
which  they  were  originally  detael^^  The  most  reoent  phenomenon  of  this 
nature  is  that  of  a  gradual  upheaval  of  the  land.  It  is  owing  to  tlus  upheaval 
that  the  share  which  the  gliu^  of  Norway  had  in  the  foraaatifw  of  Soodaad 
has  been  revealed  to  us.  Along  all  the  coasts  may  be  obeerved  raii^  beaohM 
covered  with  marine  i^ells,  some  as  regular  in  their  ooniours  as  if  the  sea  hid 
only  recently  retired  from  them,  othnrs  ravined  by  torrents,  and  hem  and  thwe 
covered  with  debris.  At  a  height  of  43  feet  above  the  actual  level  of  Loch 
Lomond  can  be  traced  (Uie  of  these  wtcient  beaehes,  whidi  most  have  been  formed 
when  that  loch  was  still  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  fredy  oommimioaAed  witib 
the  ocean.  The  erratic  blocks  stranded  on  ihe  raised  beaohes  of  stwie  parts  of 
the  coast  resemble  rows  of  penguins  pinvhed  on  a  projecting  terraoe.  Al<mg  Hw 
coasts  of  Aberdeen  and  Omthnesa  these  aneient  beaohea  vary  in  height  fimm 
10  to  ^60  feet,  and  {h«r  elevation  gradually  diminidies  as  we  proceed  iMrth* 

•  MackintoA ;  Synunds  QmwMt  /•ntim/  «/  M«  0m^  jmI  Soeiftp,  NoviinlMr,  1877. 
t  Junes  OMkio.  "  WHtary  of  a  BonU«r.*' 
i  Jratek  OicII, '' ClbiuAs  sbdllm*."^ 
f  JaiDM  GMkie,  "Tha  Oni^  loe  Aft." 
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large  meamire  to  a  more  northern  fauna  than  th^tJT^    -xT  ^^'"  * 

However  this  may  be  the  vilhu^eTf  F^    !  v        *  »«»kl>«'™g  -eas-t 

«« lUHjr  oe,  me  Village  of  Sinloohewe,  on  the  western  «lnn«  «*  u^    • 

Rff.  164.— Tn  PAKAun.  Boam  or  OturaoT. 
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^»irrT/«?f  »*i  •"  I""  W«-  ™ly  .(tar  th.  WIW  krf  i«. 

^  by  a.  G«u.  Thi.  fert^e  «i<«ito  &,7i»  h™„™,.r^  al^ 

Grf«.  tn.  q»l»»  «„  bribw  th.  Krth  rf-tb,  Uim.       ^^         * 

^^/swtt^Sf  ^^^^^  ""^^  *^"  "*^  ^*^  •*  elevations^ 
Sr^l!^LS^^^^^  Thet^tive.  account  for  the  existence  of 

««•  wads  by  asserting  that  th^  were  ooiatru(^  by  the  kings  of  oM.     Theit 
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:Eig.  IM.— Thb  FiKTtn  or  Wmtiui  Boatujxo. 
B«idilsS,IO(IVO(«. 


origin  formed  a  fertile  soazoe  of  disciusioii  for  years,  when  AgaMiz,  familiar  with 
the  glacier  phenomena  of  the  Alps,  paid  a  visit  to  Glenroy.    He  at  onoe  reoogniwd 

the  ancient  beaches  of  a  lake  of  yariable 
height  pent  up  by  a  glacier  which  lay 
aorosB  the  outlet  d  the  valley. 

The  firthsof  Western  Scotland,  similar 
in  all  respects  to  the  fiords  of  Norway, 
also  remind  us  of  the  work  accompUdie^ 
by  glaciers.    On  looking  at  a  map  we 
cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  contrasts 
presented  by  ihe  two  coasts  of  Sootland. 
The  eastern  coast  is  indented  by  a  few    ' 
armsof  thesea,butupon  thewhole  it  isre- 
markable  for  the  regularity  of  its  contour,    i 
Quite  different  is  the  western,  Atlantic 
coast,  betweoi  Cape  Wrath  and  the  Firth 
of  Olyde.     There  the  irregularities  in 
1he  contour  are  innumerable.  Peninsulas, 
curiously  ramified,  hang  to  the  mainland 
by  narrow  necks  of  sand.   Large  islands, 
themselves  indented  and  out  up  into 
fragments,  add  to  the  confusion  ;  and  in 
ihis  labyrinth  it  is  oaij  after  patient 
observatioa  that  we  areaUe  todistinguish 
betweai  islands  and  mainland,  lakes  and 
arms  of  i)he  sea.    The  natives,  indeed, 
apply  <^  same  term  indi£forenily  to  lakes 
and  firdis,  ^eignating  both  as  lochs, 
and  many  a  ipeomoBUaj  is  named  by 
ihem  as  if  it  wwe  an  island.  Loch  Etive 
is  <me  of  the  mor  t  remarkabU  of  these 
sheets  of  watsar,  ifhioh  are  jat  the  samft 
.  time  arms  of  the  sita  and  inlaxid  lakes.  The  <  < 
sea  actually  penetrates  up  that,  firth  for  a 
distance  of  18  miles ;  but  its  bed  ccmsists 
of  two  distinct  basins,  placed  end  to  end, 
and  separated  by  a  bar,  hardly  oovwred 
with  6  feet  of  water.     At  Connel  Sound, 
whic}i  lies  at  the  entrance  of  tiie  lower 
basin,  the  tides  nuJi  past  with  the  ruam 
of  a  cataract.    Loch  JBtive  attains  a  depth  of  446  feet,'  whilst  the  depth  of  ths 
outside  hardly  exceeds  160  feet    Loch  Fleet,  another  of  these  firths,  has  been 
oonveriied  into  a  freah-water  lake  by  means  of  a  simple  wall  built  across  its  mouth.* 
•  ▲.  QeOrie, '<8oaier7  sad  OttJogy  <rf  SootlHid." 
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iJong  many  pj^  of  the  coMt  the  water  in  the  loch.  re«mtble.  that  of  Loch 
SUmm.  m  the  Orkneys,  which  is  briny  at  one  end  and  fwsh  at  the  other;  and 
Uke  It  they  have  two  distinct  faunas  and  floras.* 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  contrast  between  the  two  coasts  of  Scotland,  a 
contmt  which  may^  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  Baltic  and  Atlantic  coasts 
drSoandu.av,aP  Why  have  the  «,cient  gulfs  opening  out  upon  the  German 
Ocean  been  filled  up  with  aUuvium  and  drift,  whilst  L  innuTei^ble  iZT 

aC  °"  *\.rV ^'V**^^  '^'^  P""'^*^^^  ^^'f    It  is  once  mo«  the 
glaciers  to  which  this  phenomenon  must  be  attributed.    In  the  glacial  aire  as  in 

Z^Z^l^'^tr'^'^^  "^^  ^^'^^  ^  *^«  ^-*  .nd'southW  and 
F-pUatiod.  mostly  m  theformof  «.ow.  was  consequently  most  con«derable  Zg 

the  western  dopes.    But  they  were  not  torrents  which  carried  the  water.  b«A  into 

Mg.  IM.— Look  finra. 
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lig.  167.— lioea  Tabbiut  and  nu  Ouokak 
Oakal, 


away,  the  beds  which  they  had  occupied  appeared  ai  flrthi.  The  morainee,  which 
they  had  depoeited  beyond  the  old  line  of  ooart,  only  rendered  more  intricate 
the  labyrinth  of  etraits.  Owing  to  the  enormoue  masMfl  of  ice  which  formerly 
filled  them,  the  d^h  of  eeveral  of  these  firths  is  very  considerable,  and  far  in 
excess  of  any  to  be  met  with  in  the  North  Sea,  to  the  west  of  the  abyssal 
"  deep"  of  the  Skager  Rack.  Loch  Broom,  between  the  counties  of  Ross  and 
Oromarty,  has  a  depth  of  728  feet  at  its  entrance ;  Sleat  Sound,  between  Skye  and 
the  mainland,  is  820  feet  deep ;  and  the  Sound  of  MuU  720  feet. 

Nevertheless  the  agencies  ceaselessly  at 
work  must  in  the  end  succeed  in  filling 
up  even  the  firths  of  Western  Scotland,  as 
of  all  temperate  regions.    As  an  instance 
may  bo  cited  Holy  Loch,  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Clyde,  the  krger  portion  of 
which  has  already  been  invaded  by  alluvium. 
Elsewhere  the  sea  lochs  have  been  cut  asun- 
der through  the  agency  of  lat««l  torrents, 
and  their  upper  basin  has  gradually  been 
converted  into  a  freeh-water  lake,  which 
is  slowly  growing  smaller.    Not  only  are 
the  rivers  busy  in  filling  up  ^ese  arms  of 
the  sea,  but  the  latter  likewise  throws  the 
waste  of  the  land  upon  the  shore.   We  find 
that  the  depth  of  a  loch  is  always  greatest 
on  that  side  most  exposed  to  violent  winds, 
whflst  banks  of  sand  are  daporited  in  the 
less  agitated  water.*  These  idluvial  deposits, 
whether  of  fluvial  or  marine  origin,  emd 
perhaps  aided  by  a  sbw  upheaval  of  the 
whole  land,  have  already  conTerted  several 
idandsslimgtibe  coast  into  peninsulas.  The 
Sm     peniniiUa  of  MorvM^  for  instsioMie,  on  the 
^^^     westeni  side  of  Loch  Linnhe,  is,  in  reaHty, ' 
an  insular  mass  like  its  ndghbour  MnU.  The 
elongated  peninsula  of  Kintyre,  whose  'Helio  name  {Ctan  tire)  means  Land's  End, 
or  Finisterre,  may  also  ba  looked  upon  as  an  island,  for  the  neck  which  attaohes 
it  to  the  moinhind  is  no  more  than  60  feet  in  height.  This  nedc  d  land  is  traversed 
by  the  Orinan  Oanal,  9  miles  in  length,  which  is  in  reality  a  southern  dep«ndmcy 
of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  en^des  vessek  ^wing  10  feet  of  water  to  proceed 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Clyde  and  Ireland  without  oiioumnavigating:  the 
northern  extremity  of  SootUmd.    A  similar  oanal  through  Kintyre  has  be«i 
projected  farther  south,  where  Ae  two  Lochs  Tarbert  appro«ch  within  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  each  other. 

•  Ohghora,  "ObwmtioM  A  tlw  Water  <rf  Wdr," /^i*^  «r«*»  Jto|f«l  (^^ 
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If  we  include  mere  rocks,  the  islands  dependent  upon  Scotland  must  be 
numbered  by  thousands;  but  official  statUtics  only  mention  788  islands,  of 
which  186  were  inhabited  in  1871,  or  4  Icm  than  ten  year,  before.  The 
arch^elago.  properly  to  be  de«5ribed  by  such  a  name,  which  lies  nearest  to 
Ae  Swtch  co«it,  IS  that  formed  by  the  Orkneys,  or  "Seal  Islands,"  a,  their 
Icelandic  name  has  been  rendered.'  The  distance  between  Dunoansby  Head 
«id  South  Ronalddia,  the  southernmost  of  the  group,  hardly  exceeds  6  miles. 
Pentland  Pirth,  as  the  separating  channel  is  caUed,  is  dreaded  for  its  currents 
produced  by  conflicting  tides.      Off  Stroma  boUs  the  whirlpool   of  Swelkie, 

Pig.  IM.— Holt  Loch,  aitd  Tm  nuna-vr  Look  or  Eaohaio. 
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which^a  soi^  of  the  ancient  Eddas  describes  as  a  mill  ever  at  work  to  grind  the 
«It  of  l£e  ooean.  During  spring  tides  the  current  rushes  along  here  with  a 
ve^ty  of  ten  knot,  an  hour;  and  in  a  tenipest  which  raged  in  December. 
im,  the  wavei^  dashmg  against  Stroma,  thi«w  up  stones  and  fragments  of  broken 
vesseb  toaheightof  200  feet.  Thestraitwa.no  longer  wide  enooghforA^ 
of  the  Atlantic  waters,  and  the  sea  advancedlike  awaU.  Even  in  ordinary  times  the 
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waves  are  daahed  over  the  northern  cUft  of  the  i.Und,  and  gfive  Wrth  to  a  briny 
Btream  flowing  southwardf,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  nativea  have  erected  a 

""  Twenty-aeven  6f  the  Orkney,  are  pennanently  inhabited,  and  about  forty 
wnaUer  idand.  afford  pasturage  for  sheep.  In  their  contour  the«»  idand.  p«»ent 
aU  the  features  of  the  coast  of  Western  Scotland,  and  from  the  sea  the  archipelago 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  single  island  bristUng  with  bold  headhinda  and 
peninsulas.  The  islands,  however,  are  formed  of  old  red  sandstone,  and  thsur 
devation  is  but  trifling.  Ward  Hfll.  of  Hoy.  their  cuhninating  point,  only 


Fig.  169.— Trs  Oisnn- 


attaining  a  height  of  1.566  feet,  doee  to  the  diore  of  ihat  idand  rises  ^  OW 
Man  of  Hoy.  an  insulated  pillar  300  feet  high,  with  arches  bdow.  The  Main^ 
land,  or  Pomona,t  is  far  less  elevated  than  Hoy.  Most  of  iho  Orkneys  are 
covered  by  natural  meadows,  and  the  peat  bog*  are  of  small  extent.  One  rf 
the  ancient  Scandinavian  Earls  of  Orkney  actiially  rece-ved  the  surname  of  Torf 
Einar,  or  "  Turf-cutter,"  because  he  regularly  visited  ihe  neighbounng  mamland, 
where  he  procured  his  turf,  or  peat.     Tho  old  lords  of  these  idands  Ukewwe 

•  PflMli ;  Gkdkie, "  Scenery  «nd  QvAogyot  8ootl«iid." 

t  A  SoaadiuviMi  lume,  and  not  L«Un :  tta  meaning  is  unknown. 
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▼idted  Scotland  when  desirous  of  hunting,  for  there  only  existed  foresto  harbour- 
ing  wild  beasts.  The  Orkneys  are  now  inhabited  by  peaceable  agriculturists  and 
fishermen,  but  during  the  early  Middle  Ages  they  were  of  great  strategical 
importance.  They  then  afforded  shelter  to  the  fleets  of  the  Norwegian  vikings, 
who  thence  threatened  equally  the  western  and  eastern  coasts  of  Great  Britain. 
During  summer  every  part  of  the  British  Islands  ky  open  to  their  attack,  whilst 
in.  winter  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their  fortresses,  and  kept  high  festival  with 
barbaric  splendour. 

The  Shetland  Islands  (Zetland  or  Hjaltland)  Ue  in  the  same  axis  as  the 
Orkneys,  tnm  which  they  are  separated  by  a  channel  48  miles  across.  In  the 
centre  of  this  strait  Ues  Fair  Island,  otherwise  Pariie,  the  "Island  of  Sheep,"  a 
■carped  mass  of  rock  rising  to  a. height  of  706  feet.  Upon  this  desokte  island 
was  oast,  in  1688,  the  flag-ship  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  the  natives  are  hence 
supposed  to  have  Oastilian  Uood  in  their  veins.  Many  amongst  them,  finding 
their  isknd  too  smaU  for  their  support,  have  sought  a  new  home  in  Oanada. 
There  are  few  difb  in  the  world  superior  in  wild  grandeur  and  steepness  to 
those  of  NonVem  Shethmd.  When  oiroumnavigating  the  Mainland,  cape 
rises  beyond  cape  horn  above  the  deep  sea,  which  has  worn  caverns  into  the  foot 
of  the  oliflb.  One  of  these  caverns,  or  hefym,  is  known  as  the  "Orkneyman's 
Harbour,"  on  account  of  its  having  once  afibrded  sheltj^  to  an  Orkney  fisherman 
pursued  by  a  French  privateer.  Although  the  mean  height  of  Shetland  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  Orkneys^  there  is  no  summit  equal  to  Ward  Hill,  of  Hoy. 
Boeness  Hill,  a  granitic  dome  on  the  northern  peninsula  of  the  Mainland,  onlv 
rises  1,476  feet.  ' 

The  archipelago^  sinoe  1766  the  property  of  the  Earl  -of  Zetland,  consists 
of  more  than  100  islands,  of  whieh  34  are  inhabited,  the  others  being  mere 
•fec*«.  or  piUara  of  rook;  $kerrie$,  or  ibam-waahed  reefr;  and  holm,  or 
amaU  islands,  afiordiHg  pasturage  to  the  spirited  Shetland  ponies  and  to  dimi- 
nutiv»  cattle,  lately  crossed  with  English  shorthorns.*  For  the  most  part  the 
soQ  of  the  island*  ooosista  of  hea^y  wasftea,  and  there  ezisto  only  one  tree,  about 
10  iiaet  high^  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  curiosity.  The  remains  of  birch 
forests  have,  however,  been  discovered  in  the  peat  bogs. 

Secure  iHO-bonn  are  numerous  between  these^  isli|nds,*and  the  depth  of  the 
■ea,  even  ^thin  a  short  distance  of  the  land,  generally  exceeds  30  fathoms.  But 
this  very  deptkoften  proves  a  source  of  disnger  to  the  mariner,  as  the  islands  are 
firequently  ianveloped  in  dense  fogs,  «nd  an  appeal  to  the  sounding-lead  affords 
no  information  a*  to  the  proximity  of  land.  Often,  too,  powerful  rooatt,  or 
tidal  currents,  carry  vessels  out  el  their  proposed  course  into  the  midst  of  cliffs. 
Foul  Island,  or  Foula,  which  lies  in  mid-ocean,  18  miles  to  the  west  of  Mainland, 
k  more  formidable  of  a^teet  than  any  other  island  of  the  Shetland  group.  The 
nnall  ote^  on  its  south-eastern  coast  is  at  all  times  dangerous  of  approach. 
The  Kaimywenlminating  summit  of  iOw  island,  rises  to  aheight  of  1,370  feet,  and 

*  Jitim  WOrnM, "  Biituh  Ftamag." 
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oUft  pt^nt  Aht  pmripic-  of  1.000  f«t.  The  bold  m«  ^^^ J «*  *«« 
.ky  i.l«nd  in  ««rch  of  bird.  «id  bird.'  agg.  o-«.  th««»..h..  to  b.  .ttwhod  to 
rope,  and  lowered  from  the  top  of  th«  olifc. 

The  ShetlMid  IdMd.  M  well  m  u.e  Orkney.  h.Te  frequently  been  identified 

rig.  170.— Tm  BHWtAwn  UtAin*. 
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were  hkewiae  looked  upon,  for  a  conriderable  period,  a.  one  of  the  most  northern 
oountnes  in  Europe.  Yet,  as  we  have  already  seen  (ode  p.  301),  to  the  Scandi- 
navian.  they  were  Southern  Islands.  The  Scotch,  however,  know  the  Hebrides 
as  Western  Ishmds,  and  two  amongst  them  are  still  more  emphatically  known  as 
Uut  or  "  West."  The  anciento  oaUed  these  isknds  Mebudes,  or  Mude»,  wrongly 
read    Hebrides    by   a    careless 

Kg.  171. -ThI  ^UTIBM  iMJJfM. 


copyist.    Another  ancient  name 
is  that  of  Innit  Oail;   that  is, 
.  "Isles  of  the  Gaels." 

Several  among  these  Western 
Islands  must  be  looked  upon  as 
detached  fragments  of  the  main- 
land, from  which  they  became 
separated  through  the  formation 
of  a  marine  valley,  and  which 
.  they  resemble  in  geological  struc- 
ture.    It  was  thus  that  Skye 
became  an  island.    Its  eastorn 
promontory    projects    fer    into 
Loch  Alsh,  and  Eyle  Bhea,  the 
narrow  strait  which  connects  that 
loch  with  the  Sound  of  Sleat,  is 
scarcely  600  yards  wide.     The 
mountains  of  Skye,   rising   in 
Scuir-an-Oillean,    one    of    the 
Ouchullins,  to  a  height  of  d»220 
ibet,  run  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  monntuns  of  Ini^niMs. 
But  whilst  Eastern  Skfe  is  iOEUunly 
formed  of  metamorphowd  Silu- 
rian rocks,  its  laiger  western 
portion  is  overspread  with  basalt. 
Skye  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque islands  of  the  Hebrides, 

with  serrated   ridges,  sheets  of      

lava,  cup-shaped  caldrons,  silvery     Dggbftteas 

cataracts   and  mountain   lakes, 

and  spar  oavems.    One  of  the  ~ 

most  remarkable  curiosities  of  the  isknd  U  t%».  Quiraing  (1,000  feet),  near  its 

northern  cap^.     It  consists  of  a  turf-ckd  pktfonn  of  basalt,  standing  like  a  table 

amongst  gigantic  columns  of  rock,  fbr  the  most  part  inaccessible. 

The  Wtstem,  or  Outer  Hebrides,  are  separated  ftem  the  mainland  and  its 
contiguous  islands  by  the  deep  channel  of  the  Minoh.  which  sinks  to  a  depth 
of  180  fkthoms.    From  their  northern  promontory,  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  to  Barra 
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H«d,  on  the  «nJl  idand  of  B«bm^  <ke  d«.lopm«.t  of  thi.  oh>n«  of  gn««io 
W..i  U  «  rogute  *.t  to  .he  oy..  of  the  toh.bh«.U  of  S.«^*  'YZ^^ 
™,  Long  IdM.4.  ThU  W«.d.  howm.  i.  nude  np  «l  hundred,  of  tagmont^ 
M«,d..  L.^  >ook.-mo.t  of  »hidi  «  tohabited,  ihongh  the  I"!^^™  ■• 
n^«L  only  on  Lewi.  «.d  H«ri.  (whid.  jomdy  fonn  th.  n»4«m  .nd  l..js^ 
id.nd  of  the  gmup).  North  Uirt.  South  Uirt,  BonbeeuK  -^^^  ^^.  "^ 
Z. fr^meniof  Long  M«id  h« it.  hill.,  if  B«.  Mo».  o,  " Bvg  Mo.mUu,. 
nk^tbog..M«.«KllUhing^,rt.     Th.  .»>..  of  »««..  gl«»»  «. 

Big.  172.— Loon  of  Soothibn  L>w». 
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TiriWe  tbrmigfcottt,  wd  several  purt.  of  Lewii  have  evidently  been  planed  down 
b  J  tbem  into  a  aaooeMion  of  ridges.*  , 

Two  submarine  ridges  lie  outride  tbe  Western  Hebrides,  in  tbe  open  Atlaatio, 
iKut  tbey  emerge  only  at  two  places,  via.  in  the  Hannan  Idands,  or  "Seven 
Hnnters,"  and  in  tbe  miniature  arobipelago  of  Hirt,  or  Hirst,  usuaUy  named 
St.  Kilda.  The  largest  islaittl  of  this  group  is  stUl  inhabited,  notwithstanding  its 
remote  rituation,  the  small  exl«nt  of  its  cultivable  soil,  and  the  difficulty  of  access. 
This  lonely  ishmd,  60  miks  to  the  west  of  Lewis,  is  formed  almost  whoUy  of  steep 

•  The  culmmattng  wmmito  «— Bhrin  Hhor  (Ben  More),  in  Lewi.  Fowrt.  1,7»0  leet:  Ol.d»m, 
to  Harris  8,662  feet:  B«bMo«^  of  Swtii  Dirt,  2,0M  feet. 
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dm,  rising  to  a  height  of  1,220  feet,  and  access  is  possible  only  through  a  cleft  in 
the  rocks.*  Hirt  i.  undoubtedly  the  most  forsaken  pkce  in  Europe,  and  its 
inhabitants  can  but  rarely  see  from  their  prison  home  the  indistinct  contours  of 
the  nearest  abode  of  man.  St.  Kilda,  which  vessels  can  approach  only  during  the 
three  months  of  summer,  is  looked  upon  even  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides 
as  an  abode  of  misery,  though,  thanks  to  the  tales  of  fishermen,  what  they  state 
respecting  it  is  mimd  up  with  much  that  is  fabulous.  But  the  unanimous  reports 
of  travel^,  confirmed  by  the  regUter  of  births  and  deaths,  prove  that  the 
mneteen  famiUes  who  inhabit  the  island  are  so  krgely  influenced  by  the  lonely  life 
t%  lead,  that  the  arrival  of  a  ve«»l  with  sailors  and  passengers  suffices  to 
produce  a  general  sickness,  attended  with  cold  in  the  head,  amongst  them. 

Rf.  l78.--av.  Kmu. 
SMteiiWVMb 
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This  "eight  days'  stokness,"  or  "boat  cough,"  is  dangerous.  mon>  espedally 
m  the  oaye  of  the  men,  and  when  imported  by  a  veswd  coming  from  Hams,  it 
not  unfrequimtly  terminates  ftitally.  t  Similarly,  on  ^mi  ishmds  of  the  Pacifio. 
a  single  stranger  spreads  around  him  an  atmosphere  of  sickness.  The  handful 
of  people  Uving  on  St  Kilda  have  to  undergo  a  hard  struggle  for  existence.  The 
children,  before  they  can  be  oonsid^red  safe,  huve  to  pass  through  a  succession  of  fits 
-caused,  in  the  opinion  of  medical  men,  by  the  peculiar  food  administered  to 
them,  for  from  the  day  of  their  birth  they  are  made  to  swaUow  oU  taken  from 
the  stomach  of  a  petrel  mixed  with  port  wine.     Out  of  every  nine  chUdren  bom, 

*  X  Suidih  "  Ont  of  a«  Wogrld,  or  Lifo  in  Sfe  Kilda." 

*  John  Moi«aii.  " OiteMM  o( St.  Kildm"  JHtiik  •mllMfn  MtdM MtHtu,. 
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five  die  in  infancy  ;•  but  the  birth  rate  is  ununiaUy  high,  and  the  population  hM 
not  only  not  decreaw^  since  the  middle  of  last  century,  but  the  island  has  eyen 
dispatched  a  few  emigrants  to  Australia.  The  Hebrides  likewise  differ  from  the 
neighbouring  ihainhind  in  their  sanitary  condition.  It  is  asserted  by  medical 
men  that  natives  of  the  Hebrides  aw  not  subject  to  consumption  unless  they 
quit  their  homes  and  imbibe  the  germs  of  the  disease  elsewhere.    It  is  beheved 

Fig.  174.— Siaffa:  Vmw  wkkc  fbom  ihi  to*  ot  a  Cuw. 


that  this  immunity  is  due  to  the  acrid  smoke  of  peat  which  they  breathe  in  their 

confined  cabins.  «  v      •  j.  v  i.  • 

Igneous  rock  occurs  only  ftt  a  single  spot  on  the  island  of  Lewi8,t  but  i^ 
abundant  on  the  islands  contiguous  to  the  mainland.  The  finest  columns  of  ba«lt 
may  be  seen  on  the  small  Elgg  Island,  to  the  south  of  Bum.  The  "  Souir  of 
Eigg  (1,272  feet)  Vresents  on  its  sea  fece  a  row  of  columns  470  feet  in  height, 

•  Geo.  8«t<m,<*StKM«,PMtMidPi«Biit.-'  ^  .     . „ 

t  For  the  gedogy  of  SoottMid  see  Gdkto'i  dsbowte  Uap.  pablkfasd  m  1876. 
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and  rising  like  a  temple  above  a  foundation  of  rook,  in  which  are  embedded  the 
petrified  remains  of  a  forest  of  pines.  The  sands  at  the  foot  of  this  Scuir 
occasionally  give  forth  a  long-drawn  musical  sound  when  walked  upon— a 
phenomenon  simibr  to  what  may  be  witnessed  on  some  beaches  of  Pomerania,  in 
the  desert  of  Atacama,  and  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Sinai  * 

The  krge  isknd  of  Mull,  separated  by  the  Sound  of  Mull  and  the  Firth  of 
Lome  from  the  mainhmd  of  Argyll,  is  ahnost  wholly  formed  of  volcanic  rocks, 
which  ocoasionaUy  rise  in  regular  steps.  Numerous  rivulets,  bom  in  the  interior 
of  the  iiknd,  and  fed  by  its  plentifiil  moisture,  hasten  towards  the  sea,  and  form 
foaming  cataracts  on  their  onward  course.    Ben  More  (3,172  feet),  the  great 

Kg.  17« — Tm  ExnuoK  of  FiiroAi.'s  Oat«. 
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mmmtain'of  the  islahd,  as  well  aa  the  principal  summits  along  the  Sound  of 
Mull,  otmraats  of  trap;  but  the  soutk-weetem  arm  of  the  island  terminates  in 
an  euonnims  promtmtory  of  granite,  &e  quarries  on  the  face  of  which  look  like 
mere  seratdies  when  sem  from  afiw.  On  the  western  side  of  Mull  liM  the  famous 
island  of  Stalh,  whose  cave,  disefyvefed,  as  it  were,  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1772, 
has  been  dedicated  by  the  adtniren  of  Ostian  to  fingdi.  This  cavern  deservedty 
nmks  amongst  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  ishnd  rises  to  a  height  of  about 
160  feet.  Its  sur&oe  is  covered  with  luxuriant  grass,  and  on  all  sides  it  is 
bounded  hf  cUfEb  of  coluaiiiar  biialt.  On  turning  round  a  cape  we  suddoily 
•  Hni^  lUBir,  "  Snnier  lUmblw  MBOig  tilt  Hdiridek^ 
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find  ouwelTes  in  front  of  a  "piUar'd  vettibule"  leading  into  a  oavem.  whaie 
fretted  vault  i.  Bupported  by  columns  of  b««dt.  When  the  ^  « tranqud.  the 
WllowB.  rolling  over  the  lower  pillar.,  urge  their  way  up  the  «««ding  «^  of 
this  great  tertiple.  The  murmuring,  moaning  noiiwa  produced  by  auooeeding 
.urg^  iu  regular  cadence  account  for  the  Gaelic  name  of  the  cave,  ^ich  u 
LliSmh  Binse.  or  "Cave  of  Music."  But  when  the  sea  is  kshed  into  fiiry  Je 
gentle  music  become,  a  terrible  turmoil,  and  the  compressed  air,  ruAmg  ft-om  the 
Zre,  produces  a  sound  like  thunder,  which  can  be  heard  several  mJe.  off.  on 

the  island  of  MuU.  /  .  u        v    i 

The  rocks  of  Dubh  Artach  form  the  south-weatem  extremity  of  the  archipelago, 
of  which  Mull  is  the  chief  member.    They,  as  well  as  the  8kerryvore-or  rather 

j  Fig.  176.— Tm  H«u>  of  Lmm  FwB. 
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Sgir  More;  that  is,  "Great  Books  "-rising  upon  a  ■ubmanne  plateau  ftwt^g 
away  from  the  gneis«[c  islands  of  OoU  and  Tiree.  are  pointed  out  finm  1^^ 
lofty  liRhthouse.  The  Tcwer  of  Skerryvore  is  a  rival  to  the  famous  lighthojuw 
of  Eddystone  and  BeU  Book.,aiid  tho  difoultifli  over  which  it.  engineer,  A^ 
Wenson,  has  triumphed  were,  perhaps,  even  greater  ^  in  ^A*.«^  ««  «»• 
other  two,  a.the  power  of  the  wavea  in  these  seas  is  sufficient  to  lift  ablookof 

stone  weighing  42  tons.  ,.,..*•  i^^a. 

To  the  south  of  the  Firih  of  Lome  there  extends  another  chain  of  islwds, 
formed,  Uke  the  neighbouring  coast,  of  Sflurian  rocks.     This  chain  inclad« 


a  oavem.  whose 
la  is  tranquil,  the 
receding  tides  of 
1  by  succeeding 
e  cave,  which  is 
hed  into  fury  the 
rushing  firam  the 
iral  miles  off,  on 

t  the  archipelago, 
tyvore— or  rather 
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J«.-or  fther  Diura ;  that  i.,  '•  Sf g  Id.nd  "  --.nd  Iday,  the  one  covered  with 
to%  mounfm.  ridng  td  a  height  of  2,566  feet,  the  other  the  most  fertile  and 
heat  cultivated  of  the  Hehridea,  and  rich  in  metal..    The  narrow  ••  sound  "  which 
!T".^  the«,  i,Lmd.  from  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre  i.  navigable,  but  owing  to 
ita  swiA  tidal  current,  it  i.  dangenni.  to  nnaU  vewel..     Two  of  thew  current, 
meet  beiween  Jura  and  the  nnaU  idand  of  Soarb..  producing  a  tide  of  double 
height.    The  pamge  of  thi.  .trait  i.  attended  with  peril  when  the  tide  chanirek 
more  specially  if  the  wind  blow.  m.  a  direction  contrary  to  it.  current  and 
towMd.  the  rock..     At  tuch  time,  no  vcmcI  would  venture  to  approach  thi. 
fearAil    "noe,     which   the  Gael,  very  appropriately  caU    Ooirebhreacain,  or 
Oorryvrekan;  that  i.,  "Caldron  of  the  Sea."    The  velocity  of  the  current  is 
y^noudy  eattejated  at  10  or  13  milcf    Of  aU  the  current,  in  the  ^  of  Scotland 
that  of  Ooirebhreacain  ia  moat  dreaded ;  in  it.  violence  it  i.  the  equal  of  tl      nore 
ftmou.  maelatrom  amongat  the  Norwegian  Lofoten. 

««„7^*^^  ^•''  iomething  of  the  character  of  the  cUmate  of  Northern 
Sootland.  E«entiaUy  maritiir',,  even  more  .o  than  that  of  Southern  Enghmd. 
It  la  al«)  very  damp  and  of  .urpridng  equability.  The  atmosphere  i.  nearly 
alwayawtuwtea  with  moirture.  at  leart  on  the  wctem  coart,  where  the  cloudi 
•Treated  by  the  high  mountain^  almoat  incewantly  defend  in  rain  or  miow.  the 
latter,  however,  but  rarely  remaining  long  upon  the  ground.  Bain  faUs  at 
aU  aea.on.  of  the  year,  deatroying  the  rock,  and  .welling  the  moaM.  of  the  bog^ 
Soothmd  u  m^  emphaticaUy  a  land  of  mirta,  through  which  the  heroeaVf 

"  labmd  of  Cloudy"  MuU  the  "  I.Und  of  Gloom,"  whilrt  the  northern  Ligator. 

toew  the  wa  aronnd  the  Orkneya  aa  the  Liber««,  or  "  Vi«5o«.  Ocean."     The 

Gada  have  five  element^  for  to  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air  they  add  mirt. 

The  great  oontraat  between  the  long  night,  of  winter  and  the  long  day.  of 

•nmmer  ia  oompen«ited  by  it.  equability  of  temperatttre.     Even  in  the  Orkney^ 

m  Ae  fifty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  mariner.,  may  reckon  in  aummer  upon  a 

hundred  ncce»ve  day.  on  which  print  may  ea«ly  be  read  at  midnight,  whilrt 

in  wmter  there  occur,  an  equal  number  of  very  abort  days  foUowed  by  a  long 

night,  occMionaUy  lit  up  by  the  aurow  borealia.    The  vinda  are  high,  and  irtomu 

frequent ;  but  though  the  atmoaf^ete  he  ever  ao  much  agitated,  ita  temperature  i. 

neariy  alwaya  the  nine.     The  mean  annual  tempereture  in 'the  Scotch  idanda 

nmount.  to  46°  Pahr.,  whfle  that  of  winter  i.  afcbut  40°  Fahr.    The  dark  month. 

paa.  away  without  frort  j  but  the  summers  have  no  heat,  and  the  year,  as  a  whole 

IB.  ao  to  qieak,  of  a  neutr«a  compUaion.$    Several  Muihem  i^ta  requiring  only 

moisture  «id  miM  winters  flouriah  in  Scotland,  gnd  <m  the  margin,  of  the  bki 

of  Sutherland  fuchaiaa  grow  in  the  open  air.     But  in  the  Orkney,  the  heat 

of  aummer  i.  not  sufficient  for  mort  of  our  vegetables;  trees  do  not  grow 

Bpontaneoudy ;  and  even  the  service-tree  and  ash  succeedohly  under  careful  shelter 

of  walls.    But  though  the  surface  of  the  isUnds  be  barren  and  naked,  the  sea 

•  MMCl^nod^  "  A  Deiorifton  «rf  tha  We^ 
t  -iitMiNMiM,  26tit  AugiMt,  1S64. 

t  f^atimMmtma;  Gilt,  lis SfiparU^  Mnm 0$$  Anw^Jfod^  July  i«t  igji. 
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which  lurrounds  them  aboonda  in  aniiiMl  and  Tagetoble  life.  The  margiiis  of 
bettohet  and  rooka  are  oorered  with  fuoua,  harbouring  a  multitude  of  moUuaoa  and 
other  animals,  for  the  most  part  of  a  boreal  type ;  several  kinds  of  seaweed,  such 
as  Rodomenid  palmala  and  Iridaa  eduli$,  form  part,  under  the  name  of  "  dulse,"  of 
the  alimentary  resources  of  the  country.  Looh  Fyne,  one  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  is  famous  for  its  herring  fisheries,  whilat  nearly  every  river  yields 
selmon.  Several  varieties  of  this  fish  are  of  American  origin.  Pearls  likewise  are 
fished  up  from  the  Scottish  rivers,  and  have  become  fashionable.  Altogether  the 
produce  oi  the  fisheries  amounts  to  at  least  £6,000,000  sterling  per  annum. 

The  marine  &nna  of  the  Shetland  Islands  is  Norwegian  rather  than  British. 
The  same  fish  are  caught  there  as  near  the  Norwegian  Lofoten.  When,  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  Maassluis  and  Ylaaroingen  had  attal  i  the? 
height  of  their  prosperity,  the  sounds  of  Shetland  were  annually  f^ueoted  by  800, 
1,000, 1,600,  or  even  more  Dutch  "  busses  "  of  80  tons  each,  and  escorted  by  twenty 
men*of-war.  This  Dutch  fishing  fleet  mot  in  Brassay  Sound,  off  Lerwick,  whioh 
became  for  the  time  one  of  the  most  bustling  places  in  Europe.  Swift  "  doggers  " 
carried  the  first  herrings  taken  to  Holland.  At  the  present  day  the  fisheries  in 
these  seas  are  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  the  British. 

All  the  four-footed  animals  of  England  are  met  with  in  Scotland,  including  even 
the  wild  cat,  which,  however,  has  beoome  scarce  in  the  Highlands.  About  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  the  land  fauna  of  Northern  Scotland  possessed  a  feature 
in  common  with  Scandinavia,  whioh  is  now  wanting.  At  that  time  the  reindeer 
still  roamed  through  the  forests  of  Caithness,  where  reindeer  moss  abounds  even 
now,  and  according  to  the  sagas  the  Earls  of  Orkney  annually  crossed  the  aea  to 
hunt  that  animal  and  the  red  deer.  The  great  Scotch  landowners  still  keep  in 
their  parks  wild  cattle  which  some  claim  to  be  representatives  of  the  aurochs,  but 
which  soologists  declare  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  our  oxen.  The  stag  is  at  present 
the  only  large  animal  indigenous  to  the  Highlands,  and  though  Lithuanian 
auruchsen,  elks,  American  buflbloes,  reindeer,  and  wapiti  were  introduced  into  the 
parks^  and  readily  adiqited  themselves  to  the  climate,  most  of  them,  owing  to  their 
vioiousness,  hod  to  be  killed.  The  caperoailrie,  a  Swedish  bird  introduced  in 
1837,  has  become  common  on'  the  moors.  The  beaver,  an  ancient  inhabitant  of  the 
country,  haa  been  imported  into  Bute,  where  it  flourishes. 

The  fauna  groins  poorer  in  species  with  a  restriofion  of  ar^a ;  it  is  less  varied 
in  Great  Britain  than  on  the  continent,  and  suffers  a  ftirther  reduction  in  the 
Orkneys  and  Hebrides.  Many  animals  found  on  the  mainland  have  never  crossed 
the  sea  into  the  neighbouring  islands.  Nowhere  in  these  latter  do  we  meet  with 
molehills,  indicating  the  existence  of  an  underground  population.  Rabbita  ore 
unknown,  as  also  were  hares  until  recently.  They  have,  however,  beoome  one  of 
the  chief  resources  of  the  Orkneys,  compensating  in  some  measure  for  the  cessation 
in  the  export  of  seaweeds,  which  until  1832  were  used  In  the  manufacture  of  glass.* 
The  white  hare  has  been  introduced  by  sportsmen  into  Lewis,  and  when  first  seen 
excited  the  fears  of  the  natives,  who  took  it  for  a  phantom.     St.  Eilda  has  only 

.   *  D.  Qonie,  "  Saaman  and  Wiatan  io  ttt«  Qilm^yi." 
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one  wild  mamiii»l — the  mouM ;  eren  rata  luiTe  not  yet  appeared  there.*  Yarioui 
animals  imported  into  the  islands  have  grown  smaller,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
their  surroundings.  Amongst  these  are  the  spirited  and  indefatigable  Shetland 
ponies,  or  sheltiea.  Several  birds,  including  the  partridge,  have,  like  rabbits  and 
foxes,  stopped  short  at  the  straits  which  separate  the  Scottish  main  from  the 
Western  Islet.  Sea-birds,  howoTer,  abound ;  for  the  rock j  coasts  of  the  Hebrides, 
Orkneyp,  and  Shetland  Islands  present  the  same  adrnntages  as  breeding  grounds  as 
do  the  cliffs  of  the  mainland.  In  species  no  less  than  in  individuals  tbey  are  pro- 
digiously numerous,  and  the  solan  geese  which  perch  on  the  rooks  of  St.  Kilda  have 
been  estimated  at  300,000.t  Several  sea-birds,  including  the  common  ftilmar 
(ProceUaria  glaeiaUt),  breed  only  on  certain  islands.  One  species  of  bird  has 
undoubtedly  died  out :  we  mean  the  great  auk  {Alea  impettnit)  of  the  Orkneys,  which 
has  not  been  seen  since  1824.  Amongst  the  marvels  of  the  islands,  and  more 
especially  of  the  Orkneys,  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  zoologists  of  the 
bst  century,  enumerate  a  curious  shell  which  grows  into  a  tree,  an**  bears  ducks 
and  geeoe  instead  of  fhiit.  This  strange  fable  may  be  traoud  even  through  the 
eorliest  volumes  of  the  Philowphical  Trantaciiona,  and  Linnnus  himself  alludes  to  it 
when  he  oaUs  a  species  of  cirripede  an  onat^er,  or  "  duck-bearer."  i 


I 


The  Peoflb. 

Who  were  tL<e  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  Scottish  Highlands?  Of  what  race 
were  the  Piots,  who  formerly  inhabited  the  country,  and  over  whom  even  the 
Romans  could  not  triumph  ?  Were  they  pure  Oelts,  or  had  their  blood  already 
mingled  with  that  of  Scandinavians  f  It  is  utnolly  believed  that  the  Piots  had 
separated  themselves  from  the  other  Britons  at  a  very  early  age,  and  that  their 
idionu  di£bred  much  more  horn  |he  dialects  spoken  in  Oaul  than  did  Oymraig. 
Th^  originally  inhabited,  perhaps,  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  and  were  pushed 
to  the  northward  by  the  Britons,  who  in  torn  were  displaced  by  Roman*  and 
Sazona. 

Numerous  stone  monuments,  known  as  Piots' "  houses,"  or  immm,  and  invariably 
consiating  of  a  chamber  or  centre  passage  surrounded  by  smaller  apartments,  are 
attributed  to  theae  aborighiea.  The  mainland,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  ialanda, 
abound  in  bttrnghti  or  terys;  that  is,  towers  of  defence,  resembling,  at  least 
externally,  the  nuragh9  of  Sardinia.  On  ihe  Shetland  Islands  there  are  seventy- 
five  of  these  towers,  and  in  the  Orkneys  sevMnty.  Petrie,  who  has  examined 
forty  of  them,  looks  iqwu  them  as  fortified  dweUing-houae*.  Their  circular 
walls  are  12  feet  and  more  in-  thickness ;  their  original  height  is  not  known,  for 
every  one  of  ihem  has  reached  us  in  a  partial  state  of  demolition.  Pestles  for 
crushing  com,  stone  lamps,  and  vessels  made  ^f  the  bone  of  whales  testify  to  the 
rudimentary  state  of  civilisation  which  the  inhabitants  had  attained.  The  Brough 
of  Monsa,  to  the  souib  of  Lervrick,  bulges  out  near  its  base,  probably  to  prevent 

*  Maoatttay,  «  ▲  Voyage  to  and  History  of  St  Kilds." 
t  Q.  Moo,  "St.  KUda,  PaatttdPmw^" 
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the  tiM  of  Msling-Udden,  and  wwim  occur  st  re^Ur  iutenraU  on  the  iniide  of 
the  wall.  Oromleohi,  cairni,  •tanding  •tones,  ajraiboUoal  aoulpturea,  oiroiee  of 
•tones,  pile  dwellings,  and  vitrified  forts  are  found  in  several  localities  both  on  the 
mainland  and  the  islands.  Primitive  monuments  of  this  kind  form  one  of  the 
most  salient  landscape  features  in  the  Orkneys.  On  Pomo&a  there  is  a  district  of 
several  square  miles  in  area  which  still  abounds  in  prehistoric  monuments  of  every 
dosoripHon,  although  many  stones  have  been  carried  away  by  the  neighbouring 
farmers.  In  the  tumulus  of  Meashow,  opened  in  1861,  were  discovered  over 
900  Runic  inscriptions,  and  the  carved  images  of  flmciful  animals.  On  the  same 
island  are  the  standing  stones  of  Stennis ;  and  on  Lewis,  19  miles  to  the  west  of 


Itff.  177.— Tub  Rtahoiiio  Biokm  or  Bmmm. 


Stornoway,  the  "  grey  stoiies  of  Oallemtsh."  These  ktter,  forty-eight  in  immber, 
are  also  known  as  Tuirsaphaa,  or  "  Field  of  Monming,"  and  tiiey  still  form  a  perfSwt 
circle,  partly  buried  in  peat,  which  has  grown  to  a  height  of  firam  6  to  12  feet 
around  them.*  We  know  that  these  constrootions'  belong  to  different  ages,  and 
that  now  and  then  the  sUmes  rfused  by  the  earliest  builders  were  addM  to  by  their 
successors.  Ohri^tian  inscriptions  in  oghams  and  rones  in  characters  not  older, 
according  to  Miinoh,  thali  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  have  been 
discovered  on  these  monuments.  At  Newton,  in  Aberdeendiir^  there  is  a  stone 
inscribed  in  curiously  shaped  letters,  not  yet  deciphered. 

•  WIlMni,"Ft«Ui«arioAniMls  of  Scotland." 
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h.W  *tn  "tl^^.^  ^^''^^^  °^  ^"«^""'  **>««  -"'"d  places  of  the  ancient  inha- 

procesMon  around  a  huge  pUe  of  rocks,  turning  thrice  in  foUowing  the  apparent 

!^fof^h       "T    ^t.^*^  ^«^d  <>^I«-.  at  the  western  extrem^y  of  S^Ts 
one  of  those  places  which  have  been  held  sacred  for  irenemtinn.     v    •      !/ 

<ft.  I.l«.    h«tog  <„  a.  g™.„d  with  thei.  h«.d.  „i«d  to  heT^te  ™e 
Wd  to  nrear  to  nMmtain  i,t«M  the  right,  of  their  yM«U- 1    A^LTiT'i. 
of  nwkii  pikd  up  on  tho  b«ioh  ili.  «a  w        i.   •    ™T'^^    •*">°"8  ""«  l"»l» 

N.^^^  Hi«lJ«d«.  ".  mor.  or  1«.  „ix<d  with  8«mdiu,™„.  for  the 
Northm«,  who  for  «„toi«.  hdd  fo.,,.^  of  th.  Ork„„.  gJT^  ZtiZ 
J«.  npon  Ih.  ™iri«rf,  wh«,  thv  feundrf  ,,««,o„  3»      ^H,^^ 

Afew  *««».™.  «*>«»  o«  th.  ™d^  h.v.  retdnrf  thd,  dirtnot 
<*«««.    A.  „  „„rt™»  w,  ».y  ™„ao„  th.  TiUag,  rf  N«.  00  L«ri.,T 

•  JMaMon,  "Htotory  of  the  CttW8«i." 

t  FwbM  tedk, ..  lurijUiM*  of  Soothnd." 

f  HngMnHttv  «•  IV»t|w6»tf  flf  the  Owttor  " 
I  "Hirtoriod  DMoriptton  of  Zetlimd." 
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inhabitants  ^1  which  are  dirtinguished  for  their  enterprise,  presenting  a  singular 
contrast  to  the  sluggishness  of  their  Gaelic  neighbours.  The  descendants  of 
these  hostile  races  have,  like  oil  and  water,  long  refused  to  mingle.  It 
would  nevertheldss  be  next  to  impossible  to  define  the  boundaries  betifeen  the 
various  races  throughout  the  country.  Language  certainly  would  prove  no  sde 
guide,  for  many  of  the  Gaels  have  given  up  their  language  and  speak  English. 
Out  of   3,500.000    Scotchmen  only  260,000    are  able  to  express   themselves 

Kg.  178.— Lufenano  Map  or  Sooxlamd. 
Aoe6i4iiMrtoli.  O  lUvnutoin. 
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in  Gaelic,  and  of  these  only  49,000  are  ignorant  of  English.*  As  to  the  Scandi- 
voavians,  not  one  amongst  their  descendants  now  speaks  Old  Norse.  The  gteatw 
number  of  them  speak  English,  but  many,  too,  have  adopted  Gaelic.  Inmostofthe 
islands  the  names  of  places  are  Danish,  although  Gaelic  has  for  centuries  berai  ihe 
spoken  language.  Even  in  St.  Kilda,  remote  as  is  its  situation,  an  intermingling 
of  Gaels  and  Northmen  has  been  recognised.!     The  use  of  Celtic  was  disooa- 

•  B.  Qt.  Bavemtein.  "  On  the  CdMo  LaagoagH  to  the  Britidi  Iiles." 
t  Siiadi,  "Out  of  the  Worid,  <w  Li&in  St  Kill*." 
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ftTd^n  r^.'  ^"  J^""-^  ^^  "*«"*-«  -d  1-  cultivated  th^  Welsh. 
It.  donuun  dimuushes  with  every  d««de,  for  English  is  now  almost  univer«di; 
l^ken  m  the  towns,  and  the  HigUand  vaUey.  are  becoming  depopulatTor 
Zft  ^^i«t"^---^gra«.r..  If  Caledonia  reau/stZ^or  ^" 
f!I'  2        r^  V  '''  ^'    *^"^  '"^  ^^^  ^^  ^^g  ""rower  every 

S!rir?7^,".'  -P^k*"  ^»»^.  the  geographical  nomenclature  of 

^A  ^rr^^  -^y^g  the  name,  upon  a  map.    Names  like  ten,  earn,  carr, 

teA»,  «>rr,  ^/«^  and  shabh  wiU  suggest  to  their  minds  variously  shaped  moun- 
tains;  ^. .,  and  .«««  denote  islands;  Kme  and  loch  represent  hike,  or  gulfs- 

ttt  InL""^''  ."*'  "*"'  *"'""'  '^"^  *°'  "^«"  -  **>"«-*••  ^««-  ^  thi 

!^^  il"'  u*^'  •"''  ^^^****  **  "'^"*»'-  »^  "^««-     The  name  Albainn 

^AH^h      ^!f^«.^-'^eof«'-feUow.countrymenbyprefeLce 
a._j/a«««a«rA.  or  "Mountaineers.-     The  Albannaich  of  the  GrampfanVand  the 

^^1  "^"'^  ""  ^''^  known  by  a  ^nilar  n«ne,  having  in  '^ 

probability  the  Mune  meaning. 

inZH*^^"""*  «"*«[/«»»"  ^ox'«i^giou.w«rksw«ithe  first  book  printed 
m  Gaehc.  and  thus,  as  in  Wales,  the  Reformation  conferred  upon  the  hmguage  of 

Ae  people  an  importance  which  it  had  not  poMe«ied  before.  But  whilst  inT^es 
^us  «eal.  thwugh  it.  m«,if  estations  in  the  pulpit  and  ihe  pre...  has  contributed 
m  a  Iw^  mm^  to  keep  aUve  the  native  idiom,  the  dividon  of  the  HigUander.  into 
Oa^ohcand  Protertantshasre^tedin  aduninutionoX  the  collective  patriotism 
^e  ^pU,  a.  It  reveal,  itself  in  hmguage.  CathoUc  are  numero^  in  the 
county  of  Invemew.  and  it  merely  depended  upon  the  chirf  of  a  chm  whether 
hM  follower,  remained  true  to  the  old  fidth  or  embraced  tb«  new.  0«aa  and 
m^mteihe  only  Hebrides  the  inhabitant,  of  which  remained  Catholics.    Tho«, 

1  M^  f  ^""' ''  "  •^'  *»^*»'^  '^^^  *»  *>'  ^^^  tie  cWef  of 

the  MacLeod^  armed  with  a  yeUow  cudgel,  threw  MmnOi  in  the  way  of  a 

rrr  "^^"«  ^  *^e  ^"»tion  of  the  E<am.h  church,  and  drove  the  faith- 
ful  to  ^e^temple  which  he  patroni«d.     Hence  Protertanti«n  on  that  idand  is 

^2  2  T"""'  ^"I "  **^*  '^^'^^  °^  *^«  y«"°^  «"^t  B«t  "otwith. 

J««iding  Aese  dumge.  of  religion,  many  .uperrtitions  survive  amongt  the  peopte. 

In  W  "stone- and  «  church "  are  synonymous  terms,  a.  theyXin  thV^^ 
waenaU  rehgiou.  cerenumie.  were  performed  around  «cred  megalith^t 

thev!itr»!V\'i^"^*"  ^  ^  "^^  ^y  p"**-  •"d  ^^o^*^^  «»*a 

they  c«ne  to  be  looked  upon  a.  typical  for  bmveiy.  loyalty,  and  aU  manly  virtue. 

•  Porlw  LMUe,  "Endj  Bmw  ef  jSeotlMad." 

t  l)r.  jr<ABB»n,  «  Toiir  in  the  1r«irt«m  :iltehidi».» 
I  Andencn  Smitli,  "Lewkiaiub" 
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The  toldiew,  in  their  strange  and  showy  garb,  have  so  frequendy  won  distino- 
tion  upon  the  field  of  battle  that  all  their  panegyrists  said  about  their  native 
virtues  was  impUcitly  beUeved;  and  on  the  faith  of  poets  we  admiwd  their 
pipers,  the  suoctossors  of  the  ancient  bards,  who  accompanied  their  melancholy 
chants  on  the  harp.    In  reaUty,  however,  the  Highlanders,  untU  recently,  wer« 
warUke  herdsmen,  as  the  Montenegrins.  Mirdits,  and  Albanians  are  even  now, 
always  at  enmity  with  their  neighbours.    It  w^  only  after  forts  had  been  built  at 
the  mouths  of  the  valleys,  and  military  roads  constructed  through  their  temtonos, 
that  they  were  reduced  to  submission.    The  members  of  each  family  were  closely 
united,  and,  like  American  Redskins,  they  had  their  war-cries,  badges,  and  distinctly 
patterned  tartans.     The  people  were  thus  spUt  up  into  about  forty  clans,  or, 
including  the  Lowland  families,  into  about  one  hundred,  and  several  of  these 
clans  consisted  of  more  than  10,000  individuals.*     The  members  of  each  clan, 
though   sometimes  only  cousimi  a  hundred  time,  removed,  all  bore  the  same 
name,  and  they  fought  and  worked  together.     The  land  was  ongmaHy  held  in 
common,  being   periodioaUy  divided  amongst  the  clan.      The  honour  of  the 
tribe  was  dear  to  every  one  of  its  individual  members,  and  an  injury  done  to 
one  amongst  them  was  avenged  by  the  entire  community.     When  the  Engs 
of  Scotland  had  to  complain  of  a  Highland  chief,  they  attacked  his  o^.  &' ^W 
well  knew  that  every  member  of  it  would  embrace  the  cause  of  the  chief.    There 
existed  no  courts  of  justice  in  the  Highknds,  but  blood  ^  spilt  for  bl«)d 
Various  monuments  recall  such  acts  of  savage  vengeance,  and  as  recently  as  1812 
a  Highland  famUy  set  up  seven  grinning  heads  as  a  trophy  to  commemorate  a 
sevenfold  murder  committed   by  ^t«  ancestors.     A  cavern  on  Eigg  Idand  is 
strewn  with  human  bones,  the  reUos  of  the  andent  inhabitants  of  the  ishmd, 
200  in  number,  who  are  said  to  have  been  suffocated  within  the  cavern  by  a  neigh- 
bouring chief,  MacLeod,  in  retaliation  for  some  private  injury.t 

As  long  as  every  membefrof  the  community  possessed  a  share  in  the  land 
Scotland  was  spared  the  struggle  between  rich  and  poor.    But  by  the  dose  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  poorer  members  of  the  ohm,  though  still  chuming 
cousinshlp  with  their  dhiefs^had  lost  aU  proprietary  rights  itt  the  land,  and  ihe 
lairds,  when  remonstrated  with  by  the  dan,  responded  in  the  words  of  the  device 
adopted  by  the  Earbi  of  Orkney,  "Sic  fuit,  est,  et  erit ! "    They  were  even  then  able 
to  drive  away  the  ancient  inhabitants  from  the  plots  of  land  they  occupied,  in  order 
that  they  might  transform  them  into  pasturing  or  shooting  grounds.    Sev«»l 
landlords  even  burnt  down  the  cabins  of  thdr  poor  "cousins,"  thus  compelling 
them  to  leave  the  country.    Between  1811  and  1820, 15,000  tenants  were  thus 
chased  from  the  estates  of  the  Duchess  of  Stafford.    Entire    illages  were  given  u^ 
to  the  flames,  and  on  a  single  night  300  /houses  might  have  been  seen  afire. 
Nearly  the  whole  popuktion  of  four  periAes  was  in  this  way  driven  from  ita 
homes.    Since  the  middle  <rf  the  century  about  1,000,00Q  acres  ia  the  Highlaads 
have  been  cleared  of  human  beings  and  sheep  to  bo  converted  into  shooting 
•  Principal    Highknd  cUw  in  im  .-^fu^hegm,  86,000;    MwKffluk^  21,000;   M«Lean», 
16,000;  MaoLeodg,  14,000;  Maelfttoahw,  11,000  >  MftcTtenaW^  10,000. 
t  Hn^  Miller,  ••Cniiw  of  the  Jtody." 
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ST^^  M    f  ""n  "^'"^  *°  "'^^  ""^  ^  "'"^y  ^*°««^  '»  '^'^  countries, 
the  Highland  vaUey.  are  returning  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  wUd  beasts  taking  the 
place  of  dom^t^cated^imdj.   The  country,  formerly  almost  bare  of  trees,  has  been 
argely  planted,  md  from  Bh»ck  Mount  in  Argyllshire  to  Marr  Forest  in  Al>erdeen 
there  now  extends  an  almost  unbroken  belt  of  verdure.     Already  the  shooting 
grounds  cover  over  2.000.000  acres,  and  they  are  continuaUy  extendmg.    Scotland 
has  emphatically  become  a  sporting  country,  and  many  a  large  estate  is  managed 
as  a  shooting  ground,  that  proving  more  profitable  to  its  proprietor  than  would^ 
cultivation.    There  are  not  wanting  sportsmen  wiUing  to  pay  £400  for  a  salmon 
e^  £1.000  lor  the  right  of  diooting  over  a  moor,  or  £^JoO  for  a  deerTr" 
With  these  rents  a  salmon  may  cost  £8.  and  a  stag  £40 1 

ScoUand.  even  more  than  England,  is  a  land  of  wide  demesnes.    Twenty-one 
mdividua^  -hare  betw^  them  the  third  of  the  kingdom.  70  the  half,  and  1.700 

Vart  of  Scotland,  jncludmg  nearly  the  whole  county  from  which  he  derives  his 
title.  Domams  of  «ich  vast  extent  camiot  bo  properly  cultivated,  a^d  heaths  and 
swamps  ^tch  would  r^pay  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them  by  peasant  proprietors 
are  allowed  by  their  wealthy  owners  to  remain  in  a  state  of  natu7 

In  the  Orkn^,  .portion  of  the  land  is  still  owned  by  ocfo/fe.,.  or  peasant 
proprietors ;  but  the  Shetland  Islands  and  several  of  the  Hebrides,  including  LeTs 
the  largest  amongst   them    belong  to  a  single  proprietor,  who  thus  disposed 
mdirectly  of  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  whoni  he  can  compel  to  abandlkS 

r  V  IT  **  ""*•  ^"  ^**'^'    ^^"^  »^*^^'''  ""^^^  ^  Bam  and  Rum, 
Which  formerly  supported  a  couBderable  peculation,  have  in  this  way  become 
almost  deserts;   «,d  amongst  the  inhabitants  left  behind  there  are  even  now 
many  who  hve  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty,  who  look  upon  carragem,  or  Iceland 
moss,  as  a  luxu^r.  and  who  are  d^endent  upon  seaweeds  and  fish  for  their  daUv 
surtemmce.   Owmg  to  the  inferiority  of  the  food,  dyspepda  is  a  common  complain^ 
and  ?ertam  physioians  declare  that  Oie  gift  of  "second  sight,"  which  pWs  so 
prominent  a  p«i  in  the  history  of  the  Highlander.,  i.  traceable  to  a  disorder  of 
the  organs  of  jUgertion.    The  village,  of  Lewis  are  periiaps  unique  of  their  kind 
m  Europe.    The  inhabitante  gather  the  stones  embedded  in  the  peaty  soil  to 
construct  rough  concentric  walls,  filling  the  space  between  them  with  ^rth  and 
gravel.  ^A  ecaffoWmg  made  of  old  oars  and  boughs  supporte  a  roof  covered  with 
ear^and  peat,  leavmg  a  wide  ledge  on  fire  top'of  the  circular  waU.  upon  which 
vegetation-ijpon  -pringt  up,  and  which  become,  the  favourite  promenade  and  play- 
ground  erf  childr«i.^dogi^«id  sheep.    A  single  door  gives  access  to  this  unshape^ 
abode,  withm  which  a  peat  fire  is  kepti»uming  throughout  the  year,  in  order  Sat 
^e  damp  which  perpetually  penetrates  through  the  wall  and  roof  may  evaporate 
Horses,  cows,  and  sheep,  aU  of  diminutive  statuw,  owing  to  their  want  of  nouridi.^ 

m^iVoccupy  one  extremity  of  this  den,  whae  the  fowls  roost  by  the  side  of  tiie  human 
mhabitante,  or  perch  near  the  hole  left  for  the  Escape  of  the  smoke.    To  strangers 

•  Hngh  MUIer,  "  Sutherland  as  it  Waa  aad  It." 
16th.  wn.r^  W  "^ooaag  g««BUl.  in  Sooa^  M  te  £600,000.    (OiBdal  Jo««al.  NoremW 
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the  heat  «»dBmokeofthe.edweUing,  are  intolerable,  buttbefor^^^^^^^^ 

the  laviDK  of  eM8.»    Such  are  the  abodes  of  most  of  the  mhabitant.  of  Lewi.  I 

?:trrLTcon.forthaveincrea«ed.incethecom^^^^ 

century,  and  a  porringer  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  veritable  ounonty. 

Topography, 
Phrthshieb  is  eminently  a  border  county,  for  whUst  the  whole  of  it.  north- 
we.tern  portion  is  occupied  by  .purs  of  the  Grampian,   the  -«*^--**"J  IT 
smaller  section  of  the  county  lie.  within  the  Lowlands.    The  Ime  whxch  dxnde. 
the  saurian  rooks  of  the  Highlands  from  the  red  sandstone  formation,  .prend  over 

Fig.  179.— FuTH. 
!  fled*  Is  1*0.000. 


3*a9- 


a'flo- 


«tof» 


tMllH. 


«     xt.  A  ♦!,*  ».ilW  reffion  intervening  betweea  that  vale  and  the  Forth,  i. 

•t3y  ^U»  with  *.  line  wWch  «,»r.t«  th.  G»«-;Pf-«  ^^ 

tZ  the  men  of  S.x<m  tongue.    In  d,e  «.uth.e«t  the  OelnU  «.d  S-^Uw  M. 

^  ?Xd.  P^lAire  from  the  n-ritim.  region,  «>d  it  U  thr^Mrh  .  grg.  m  th« 

t^  oMgneon.  «ok  tht  th.  T.y.  the  ,*i«oipel  ri™,  .1  the  c»«.ty,  «nd.  it. 

'^^rcl^ftoCltrtil.  aUnvW  ^  ext»ding  long  the  noHh«jn  Aor. 
,  ^  S  o<  T.y  form.  p.rt  of  Perth.hi«,  .nd  within  it  li«,  the  Tillage  rf 

•  AndOTon  Smitb,  "LewimM." 
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now  a  small  village  on  the  road  leading  over  the  OchiUs,  is  interesting  to  arch^o- 
bg^^on^countof  its  round  tower.     Crossing  the  Wer  Ean.  at  tL  vi  lagel 
Bndge  o/Mn,a  nval  of  Bridge  of  Allan,  wo  soon  reach  Pe^,  formerly  a  Roman 

Seated  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tay.  and  in  the  gorge  which  presented 
t: ^LZ^J^"^'''  communication  between  Fife  and  th^  file  StZTo^ 
»t.  geographical  position  i,  admirable.    In  our  own  days  Perth  has  become" 

ZtT'  T'  .^*^''«r^•'  ^^-^-»  -<>  <»ye  w'orks,  wooUrn  Zn 

!^    Z"'  P  ,  "*""T  '^'^''  ^"*  *^^  ^^'*'^'  °^  ^»'  «»-^"-  -e  as  great  a^ 
ever.    Scone  Palace  a  modem  .nandon  in  the  neighbourhood,  stand,  on  !he  site 
of  a  paUc  of  the  Kmgs  of  Scotland.    The  famous  stone  on  which  the  Scit 
monarch,  were,  c^wned  wa^  kept  in  Spone  Abbey,  now  in  ruins,  «.tU  Edward  I 
transferred  it  to  Westminster  Abbey.  *"  «iwara  i. 

Glen  Almond  joins  the  Tay  above  Perth. '   Within  it  lie  the  manufacturinir 
f  "*'  tnf    wL'  '^^'y'^''^  *-  »»»«  «<i-tion  of  clergymen    f  the 
■     wni^    t         n,  ^?"''   ^"*--«r  up  the  winding  Tay,  we'U^J^ 
l^the  battle  which  cost  hun  hi.  throne ;  and  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Isl^.  which 
flows  through  a  part  of  Strathmore,  and  is  fed  by  the  Ericht  and  othei  river. 

fZTon  7^':  ^'*^"""''-.  ^''''''^'  ^'^-^''^-'  -«*  ^^^^^'  t^-i^y 

towns  of  this  district,  are  engaged  in  the  Knen  trade. 

DunkeM,  beautifully  seated  on   the  Tay,-  enclosed   by   trees,  above  which 

peep  forth  the  ruins  of  its  noble  cathedral,  lies  on  the  thUold  of Te  H^^ 

hnd.    not  far  beyond  the  boundary  which  separates  the  red  sandstone  fL 

Z^ofZl     r  ^^*"«^-^o«*-d  the  newly  planted  grounds  of 

ribute  nf  1   't      ,     '^"i"  "^'*'  '*'  "*  ^^^''^  *»>«  Tay  receives  the 

Zw  i'^    t^^'  ";t^TT'^'^^  ^'''"  "^"^^^  ^"^^  Dochart-to  the  south  of 
which  ^n  IJore  (3,818  feet)  raii«.  its  head-and  Loch  Tay.  by  the  foot  of 

hiown  as  Br^dalb«.e.  whose  JonUy  owner  has  a  princely  seat^  Taymouth 
Oastte,  at  the  foot  of  D.h  Tay.    In  one  of  its  wild  Jreces^s  are  the  iJ^^t 

^d  Enpcht.  flows  through  Gl«i  Garrooh,  purifying  ite  floods  in  Lochs  Bannoch 
^1  uZ^'  ^     °"^  "?  *"""'^  '  '^**^  *'*^*'"  ^*'  J"°<'«°^  ^t^  *he  Garry. 

L  T  J  f  *!  ^«**,*^"««^  *^«  fi^-^O"-  eorge  of  Killiecrankie,  above  which 
tL^^t^  .  T"^""  /"*"'  '"^'^**'  ~  "^^^  "^  ^«««*  ''I--  t^«  -y«»l  forces, 
mids^  of  the  wildert  mountain  ««nery.     Two  roads  diverge  from  it:   one  leads 

ZtH^  Tu  ""'  r  "^^  ^°"^  (^'«^^  ^-*>  ^  Aberdeenshire;!^ 
ottier^  aco^panied  by  a  railway,  continues  up  Glen  Garry,  and  cros««  the  Pass  of 
Dramouchter  mto  Inveme^-shire.  In  the  great  «  forert  »  of  Athol  130,000  aci«s 
are  set  apart  for  grouse  and  deer-staUring. 


&-siB«afa3ii»!wm>wJi!i'.''  \i>x^^^ 
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The  mer  E«n  ri«»  in  L«oh  E«n,  «.d  jmm  the  T.,  W.w  P«*.  I«  «. 
l...r  ™lUy,  but  .t  «»ne  di*»...  fr««  th.  ri«r,  i.  AucM«^.  H.gh«  up, 
!:;  ;„„ound.d  by  be-utifuU,  w«a.d  bill.,  i.  W,  •  '^  '^  ."Z^Z 
.he  cotton.  lin«..  .nd  wooU™.  «.d«.  witb  .n  ob.I»k  m  h«.»r  •*  8^D«^ 
B.ird.  Th.  vm.g.  of  C«ri,,  on  th.  lin.  of  diyirion  b«-«n  4.  oU  rrf  -nd- 
rton.  «>d  the  Silnruu.  rocU  i.  .t.t.d  to  «dl.r  b^^ajjr«m  ""M™*~ 

Th.  »utb.w«U,m  portion  of  P.rthd.ir.  U  d^u.^  "^JT  f "^  J"^^ 
hibutarr  T.itb.  Th.  Forth  rtie.  .t  th.  »»«n  foot  of  B«i  Lomond  (3,m  fMt), 
^d  ti Jt,.r  .on™.  w«h«  th.  di-rict  of  M«.t»th,  with  .  bj-nUftjl  Uk. 
m^i  in  woodrf  hill.  At  Stirling  it  i.  joinl  by  th.  AlUn,  «ow,n, 
t^  .  ....th  of  th.  ««  .»..  in  whioh  i.  «.-  th.  P»»"-^"  ^-^' 
Bu-jL.  with  th.  «m^.  of  .  fin.  cthrfrd  »d  mu-nd  .pnng.,  whMh  n»k. 
r.  riva  of  th.  StirlingAir.  town  of  Bridg.  of  AlUn,  »»«' *»™  "» 'l"  "^ 
ri,.r  Th.  T«th  a.w.  p«t  th.  «ndl  town  of  i)»«.  "^ '^"V  ''T^ 
Tw  ootton-ndU.     At  Calk^  tbi.  wild  gorg.  of  th.  T««-d*  whu,h  l«d. 

i,  ™«dri  by  B.n  Lrfi  (3.009  f«*),  hr»oh«  off  to  th.  nght.  wbUrt  Strath  Ir. 
H  r.wn  Ln  th.  n^wrd.  Following  it  w.  r»«h  J>a^^.  ^  b«-l- 
i.1«»>  of  Bob  Hot,  md  th.  brw.  rMidwri  fwnou.  by  hi.  upknt.. 
^'"^.IftiU  Lain,  to  be  noticed  a  .maU  detached  portion  of  PeH^«  «a 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  within  which  lie  the  «naU  port  of  Ktncard^ne  and  the  fiduHg 
village  of  (?!«/«>«,  witl^  the  ruins  of  an  abbey.  .    ^     .v     u-    Vw.«;« 

F^KVAKSHiitK.  or  AKO«s.  »  boundod  on  the  north  by  the  Bmchmmn 
Mountains,  which  are  a  i«otion  of  the  Grampians,  and  extend  from  Glas  Mtel 
(3  602  feet)  to  Mount  Battock  (2.664  feet).  The  soutiiem  dope  of  th»  rwige, 
Uich  is  furrowed  by  Glen  Ma.  Gl«i  Eik.  and  Glen  Mark,  is  known  a.  he  Br«« 
of  Angus,  and  abuts  upon  th«  fertUe  Strathmore.  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
InT^d  is  «eparat7fed^>1iM,  H^ 

^"^^O^^i^l!^^  for  ^ev^ 

nearly  2  miles  in  width,  which  did  not  pre^t  our  engineers  from  t^wmg  a 
raUway  bridge  aoro«i  it.     Unfortumitely.  duriag  a  severe  gjto  m  Deoemb^. 
1879,  L  stmcture  was  precipitated  into  the  Tay.  together  wtth  aradway  t»^ 
hasteningacrossitatthetime.  Dundee  is  an  andent  oily,  which  ha. been frequ«atly 
besieged  and  taket.    It  wa*  the  first  town  in  SootUnd  to  sever  its  connection 
with  Rome,  and  the  reUgibus  ardour  of  its  citisiens  converted  it  mto  a  second 
Geneva     It  is  the  most  populous  town  in  Northern  Sodtland.  and  the  first  m  the 
United  Kingdom  for  flax,  jute,  and  hemp  spiniiing  aud  weaving,  its  fa6to^  m 
these  branches  alone  employing  niore  than  60.000  operatives.    But,  m  addition  t« 
^is.  there  are  engineering  wcrfks.  ship-yards.  and  other  industrml  feotonos.  imd 
200  000  cwts.  of  marmiilade  are  made  every  year.     For  the  huit  century  ^e 
mariners  of  Dundee  have  pursued  the  high.«>a  fisheries  with  varying  suocew.  but 

on  the  whole  not  without  profit,  for  at  the  present  dny  they  ^^"^^^^* 
whale  fisheries  in  BaffinVBay  and  tho  seal  fidterie.  in  the  Greenl«d  Sea.    The 
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Brttughty  Ferry,  %%  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  ii  an  outport  of  Dnndee,  with  the  marine 
▼illan  of  many  of  its  merchant!.  At  a  diatanoe  of  12  milea  to  the  east  of  it,  on  a 
lonely  rook,  stands  the  Bell  Rook  Lighthouse. 

Camoutiit  is  merely  a  favourite  watoring^plaoe,  but  Arbroath,  '^  i  ^  itn 
harbour  is  small,  is  a  port  of  some  importance,  and  manufnoturea  oanTas  t  ^oV  • 
ing.  It  was  famous  in  former  timet  for  ita  abbey,  of  which  only  rt  uo,r 
exist.  Motttroi^,  on  a  sandy  peninsula  that  almoat  shuts  off  ftt>m  the  aea  th« 
shallow  bay  into  which  the  Southern  Esk  pours  its  waters,  is  a  town  ot  considerable 
commerce,  largely  engaged  in   the  linen  trade,  the  manufacture  of  starch  and 

I1(.  IBl.— DOMSBI  AMD  THI  UoUTH  0*  TMS  TAT. 
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candles,  and  the  building  of  ships.  Breehm,  on  the  Esk,  is  likewise  noted  for  ita 
linen  manufacture,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  nnraeries,  distilleries,  papers 
mills,  and  freestone  quaiiriee.  By  the  aide  of  the  ancient  cathedral,  ladly  disfigured 
by  modem  restorers,  stands  a  large  round  tow6r.  Far/ar,  a  fine  old  town  in  the 
centre  of  Stmthmore,  is  the  county  town.  ,  Like  its  neighbour  Kirriemuir,  it  is 
engaged  in  the  linen  trade.  ]^ear  these  towns  is  the  magnificent  banmial  castle 
ofGlammis.  v  ' 

EiMCARDiNB,  or  Mbarns,  e3(tends  'from  the  Southern  Esk  to  the  Dee,  and  is 
in  part  occupied  by  the  northern  extremity  of  Strathmore,  which  reaches  the  sea 
at  the  town  of  Stonehaven,  the  harbour  of  which  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Oarron. 
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DunnoUr  Oaatle  .tand.  on  a  bold  porphyritio  rock  to  the  wuth.  Findon  (noted  for 
ito  haddockt),  B^rvu,  and  Joh»,hav,n  are  mere  fiahing  vilbg...  The  principal 
TiUagea  in  the  interior  of  the  county  are  fbrUoun  and  ArMhnot,  both  >  ith  mineral 

Flf.  lai-MoNTiioai. 
*>am  tk«  OrteMM*  lU^   ae»l«  1 1 0,080, 
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^!LtC'''*  "''  ""''  ''^''   ^«-.*.H;  and  ira.,..>*,  with  a 

.n/T?'^'*"'"*"  "v**"^"  ^~"  *'  '"°''*  *»*  '^*  ^  *«  tJ»»t  Of  the  Doveran, 
and  ,.  .hut  m   on  die  south  and  west,  by  bold  spur,  of  the  Grampians.     It 

Mar,  that  of  the  Don,  which  drains  Alford  and  Garioch ;  that  of  the  Ythan, 
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which  traverses  Fonnatin ;  and  those  of  the  Upper  Doveran.  with  the  Bogie, 
which  drains  Strathbogie.  The  north-eastern  portion  of  the  county  «  known 
as  Buchan,  and  supplies  London  with  its  finest  beef.  Granite  and  marble  abound, 
but  neither  c6al  nor  metals  are  found,  and  the  manufiictunng  mdustry  is  of  little 

""^lrr«  occupies  a  geographical  position  at  the  outlet  of  the  vdley.  of  the 
Dee  and  Don,  along  which  latter  leads  the  natural  high-road  to  Moray  Firth, 
which  amply  accounts  for  its  early  growth  into  a  prosperous  city.  It.  harbour  injs 
frequented  at  a  time  when  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were  mere  villages,  and  fcr 


Vig.  18S.— Abibdbbx. 
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centuries  it  has  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Northern  Europe,  the  Low  OountneB, 
and  France.  Old  Aberdeen  is  a  long  street  to  the  north  of  the  commercial  quarter 
of  the  modem  town,  and,  owing  to  its  greater  antiquity,  can  boast  the  most 
interesting  edifices,  including  the  remains  of  a  cathedral  of  th^  fourteenth  century, 
and  the  more  ancient  of  the  two  colleges  which  jointly  form  the  univerrity.  The 
modern  town  is  seated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  which  wa.  formerly  the  only  harbour 
of  the  town,  but  ha«  been  supplemented  by  spacious  docks,  its  entrance  being  at 
the  same  time  protected  by  piers.  The  export  trade  is  partly  fed  by  Aberde«i't 
own  industry,  for  there  aie  flax,  cottcm.  and  wa^en^mffls,  engineenng  faotwrw^, 
foundries,  soap  and  chemical  works,  india-rubber  and  yitta-peroha  works,  and 
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important  ship-yards  for  the  construction  of  fast-sailing  cUppers  and  iron  steamers 
Quames  ax^  work^  m  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  yards  in  which  granite  and 
marble  are  pohshed  have  not  their  equal  elsewhere  in  Great  Britain  Amon.. 
the  exports  are  also  strawberries,  vegetables,  and  cattle. 

The  upper  valley  of  the  Dee  is  much  frequented  by  tourists,  on  account  of 

Fig.  184.— BiiMOKAi,. 
*^"»  tlw  QidaaaM  Ukp.    Bade  i :  88,000. 
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^  nUT""^'  *""'  ^*  »  •»  "»«*  V^^  «d  sporting  i^giqn  without 
towns,  ^ai&fef,  the  pnnotpal  of  its  villages,  has  mineral  springs;  above  it  is 
the  sumptuous  royal  castle  of  JBaimarul:  and  still  deeper  amongst  the  hills  the 
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hamlet  of  Caamton.in.Braemar.  Nor  can  the  haain  of  the  Don  boaat  populous 
towns.  Inverurie,  which  a  canal  joins  to  Aberdeen,  exports  corn  and  catt  e,  as 
does  also  Old  Meldnm,  on. the  heights  to  the  east  of  it;  whilst  Kintore,  lower 
down  on  the  river,  trades  in  limestone  and  granite.     Neu,hurgh,  at  the  mouth  of 

Fig.  185.— PBTBEHBiiJ)  AHD  FrAMEBUBOH. 
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the  Ythan,  it  haruly  more  than  a  fishing  Tillage,  but  lovers  of  the  picturesqu* 
will  be  delighted  with  a  visit  to  Fyvie  Cattle,  near  the  head  of  that  river,  one  of 
the  most  sumptuous  baronial  mansions  in  ScotUnd.  In  the  valley  of  the  Doveran, 
on  the  western  border  of  the  county,  are  the  small  burghs  of  7«iTif  and  fiW«%, 
both  with  castles  and  in  picturesque  tarroundings,  but  not  otherwise  remarkable. 
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Far  more  populous,  at  least  as  regards  its  seaboard,  is  the  district  of  Buchan. 
Here  are  New  PiMigo  and  Strichen,  in  the  interior  of  the  county,  both  engaged 
in  the  cattle  trade,  and  the  prosperous  seaport  towns  of  Peterhead  and  jFVa«er- 
burgh,  together  with  Rotehearty  and  other  fishing  villages.  Peterhead  is  more 
especially  engaged  in  the  w!iale  and  seal  fishery,  and  amongst  its  imports  figures 
cryolite,  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Evigtok,  in  Greenland.  Herrings  are  largely 
exported. 

Banffshire  mainly  consists  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Cairngorm  Mountains 
and  their  spurs,  which  stretch  to  the  north-eastward  from  Ben  Muich  Dhui,  on  the 
borders  of  Aberdeen,  and  sink  down  towaids  Strathspey  and  its  swift-flowing 
salmon-yielding  river.  Only  a  small  fringe  along  the  coast  is  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion. Here  Bat^,  the  county  town,  occupies  a  beautiful  site  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Doveran,  and  besides  engaging  in  the  fisheries  and  carrying  on  a  brisk  commerce, 
it  has  flax-mills,  stone-yards,  manure  works,  engineering  works,  and  a  ship-yard. 
Duff  House,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  adjoins  it.  Portsoy,  Cullen 
(with  its  three  rooks),  and  Buckie  are  fishing  villages.  In  tbe  interior  are  Keith, 
on  the  Isla,  a  tributary  of  the  Doveran,  with  ii||iportant  horse  and  cattle  fairs, 
w(k>llen  and  flax  mills,  and  Dufftown,  in  a  side  valley  of  the  Spey,  with  the 
cathedral  church  of  Old  Machar. 

Eloinshibe,  or  Moray,  lies  in  the  main  between  the  Spey  and  the  Findbom, 
both  rapid  streams  abounding  in  salmon.  A  spur  of  the  Monadhliadh  Mountains, 
which  are  formed  of  Silurian  rock,  fills  up  the  centre  of  the  county ;  but 
along  the  coast  extends  a.  belt  of  old  red  sandstone,  where  the  soil  is  fruitful. 
Elgin,  on  the  Lbssie,  6  -  miles  above  Lossiemouth,  has  the  ruins  of  a  noble 
cathedral  and  a  geological  museum.  Forres,  on  Findhom  Loch,  is  a  quaint  old 
town,  with  many  gabled  houses.  Near  it  stands  Sweno's  Stone,  an  obelisk  covered 
with  carious  carvings,  probably .  intended  to  commemorate  the  expulsion  of  the 
Danes.  Findhom,  Burghead,  and  Oarmouth  are  fishing  villages,  the  latter  at  t^e 
mouih  of  the  Spey,  up  which  are  Fochabers,  with  Castle  Gordon,  and  Rothes. 

Nairnshire,  a  small  county  between  the  Findhorn  (Stotthdeam)  and  the 
Nairn,  resembles  Elginshire  in  its  geological  structure,  except  that  the  sand- 
stone nowhere  r<~-ushes  the  coast,  which  is  fringed  with  a  tract  of  blown  sand 
and  allavial  soil.  Nairn,  the  county  town,  is  much  frequented  for  sea-bathing. 
About  5  miles  abov«  it  stands  Cawdor  Castle,  a  fine  feudal  stronghold  of  the 
fifteentlt  century,  built  on  the  site  ol  ihat  in  which  Macbeth  murdered 
DunoMi. 

Inverness,  the  largest  of  the  Highland  counties,  not  only  includes  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  mainland,  stretching  from  sea  to  sea,  but  also  the 
large  island  of  Skye  and  the  whole  of  the-  Outer  Hebrides,  with  the  exception 
of  Lewis.  The  great  feature  of  the  mainlimd  is  the  huge  oleft  of  Glenmore, 
between  Inverness  and  Looh  Eil  (sen  p.  333).  The  northern  declivity  of  this 
valley  is  occupied  by  Loohs  Ness  and  Oioh,  upon  which  Glen  Urquhart,  Glen 
Morirton,  and  61^  Garry  open  fnim  the  westward.  The  famous  Foyers  Falls 
are  on  ihe  eMtem  side  of  Loch  Ness,  right  opposite  to  the  naked,  hayriok-like 
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Bununit  of  Mealfoarvounie  (3.060  feet).  loch  Lochy.  with  its  tributary ,  Loch 
Arkaig.  drains  the  southern  portion  of  the  great  glen,  which  is  jomed  on  the  east 
by  qL  Spean,  to  the  nordx  of  which  lies  the  district  of  Lochaber  Jhe Jass  of 
Corryarrick  (l\m  feet)  leads  from  I^h  Ness,  across  a  spur  of^l^e  Monadh- 
liadh  Mountains,  into   Strathspey,   which   form,   the  most   marked  feature   of 

Fig,  186.— FniTH  ot  iTumums. 
Vwm«nAdmtalt»ClMit,    SwO*  1 « 1M.00O.  
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Eastern  Inverness,  and  at  whope  head  on  tl<3  borders  of  Perth  Ues  the  moodana 
district  of  Bade^och.  Northern  Inverness  is  drained  by  Strathglaas,  which, 
fed  by  streams  descending  from  Ben  Attow  and  Mam  Soul  (3,861  feet),  throw* 
itself  into  Beauly  basin.  The  water-parting  lies  dose  to  the  western  coast,  and 
the  peninsular  districts  of  Glenelg  and  Enoidart  (Laorbein,  5,841  feet),  Arasaig 
with  Loch  Morar),  and  Moidart  (bounded  by  Loch  Shiel)  are  of  small  extent 
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Excepting  Inverness,  there  is  no  town  or  village  in  the  county  whose  population 
exceeds  1,200  souls.    Gaelic  is  still  spoken  by  83  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

If  Inverness,  the  "capital"  of  the  Highlands,  could  be  suddenly  transported 
e   of  latitude  to  the  south,  to  a  milder  climate,  it  might  become  one  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  world;  for  its  geographical  position  upon  a  deep  firth,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  a  cleft  which  crosses  a  whole  kingdom  from  sea  to  sea.  is  exceptionally 
favourable.     But  the  north  of  ScotUnd   is  too  cold  and  inhospitable  to  give 
birth  to  a  great  city.    Still  Inverness  is  a  town  of  noble  appearance,  and  its 
commerce  is  not  inoon^derable.     The  site  of  Macbeth's  ancient  caatle  i.  now 
occupied  by  a  castellated  court-house.     Culloden  Moor,  upon  which  the  fortunes  of 
tibe  royal  house  of  Stuart  were  for  ever  wrecked,  stretches  along  the  Inverness 
*1rth,  below  the  town.     Campbellioum,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Firth,  which  is 
guarded  by  Fort  George,  and  Beaufy.  at  the  mouth  of  Strathglass,  are  merely 
^ges.      At  Kirkhill,  near  the  hitter,  is  the  county    luntitic  asylum.    Fort 
Augustus,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Ness,  has  recently  been  converted  into  a  Jesuit 
.     college ;  whilst  Ibrt  Wittiam.  at  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Caledonian  Canal 
has  grown  mto  the  second  town  of  the  county.    Near  it  are  Banavie,  the  ruins  of 
Inverloohy  Castle,  and  a  &mou8  distiUery  which  supplies  the  «  dew  "  ofE  Ben  Nevis, 
which  looks  down  cahnly  from  the  other  side  of  the  valley.     The  villages  of 
Xingussie  and  Newtonmore,  in  Strathspey,  derive  some  importance  from  thei- 
podfcion  on  the  Highland  Railway  which  connects  Inverness  with  the  basin  of  the 
Tay.     It  crosses  the  Paas  of  Drumouohter,  or  Dalwhiimi  (1,460  feet),  between 
Badenoch  and  AthoL 

Portree,  the  capital  of  the  Isle  of  Skye  (see  p.  347).  is  a  small  village  on  the 
steep  side  of  a  hmd-locked  harbour.  Near  it  is  a  stalactite  cavern  in  which  Prince 
Charles  lay  concealed  for  a  time. 

The  united  shires  of  Ross  and^OBOMAKxr  stretch  from  sea  to  sea.    Along  their 
eastern  seaboard  Ues  a  fertile  tract  of  pld   red  sandstone  and  alluvial  soi' 
forming  the  peninsula  of  Bluck  Isle,  betre«m  Inverness  and  Cromarty  Firths,  4md 
a  second  peninsula  whieb    teminates  in  Tarbat  Nees,  between  the  latter  and 
Dornoch  Firth.    Tlie  buUc  of  th^i  oountiy  coiuisis.  lacwever,  of  sterile  and  almost 
deserted  mo    :  -ads  and  mowes.    The  backbone  of  tbe  Gmmpians  runs  nearer  to 
the  western  than  to  the  eastern  shore,  extending  from  Ben  Attow  northward 
through  the  Diresdh  Mor.  Ben  Dearig  (3.661  feet),  and  Badmigown  Forest, 
or  Free^ater,  to  Ben  More  Assynt  (8,jS81  feet),  but  towards  the  east  there 
lies  the  bold  mass  of  Ben  Uaish,  or  Wyvis  (3.426  f*>.t).  almost  insukted.    The 
western  coast  is  indented  with  numerous  lochs,  chief  t^mongst  which  are  Loch 
Broom,  to  the  north  of  the  Gruinard  district,  on  which  stands  tb.o  fishing  vUlage 
of  Xmapool;  Loch  Ewe,  continued  by  the  inland  Loch  of  Maree,  at  whose  head  the 
Skugach  rises  to  a  height  of  4,000  feet;  the  Garelooh  ;  Loch  Torridon.  with  the 
village  of  Shieldag,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  account  of  its  knd-locked  inner 
basin ;  Loch  Carron,  to  the  south  of  Applecross  district,  with  the  fishing  village 
of  Jeantown  ;  and  Loch  Alsh.     Tho  bulk  of  the  population  is.  however,  gatheted 
along  the  eastern  seaboard.     Hen^.  nn  the  northern  shore  of  Inverness  Firth,  are 
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Fortrow,  with  the  poor  remains  of  a  cathedral,  and  Avoch.  Cromarty  guards  the 
enti  anoe  to  the  6rth  of  the  same  name,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour.  Imergordon  and 
AlnesB  are  villages  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Firth;  whilst  Dingwall  is  at  its  head, 
and  at  the  mOuth  of  Strathpeffer,  in  the  midst  of  wooaed  scenery,  at  the  back  of 
which  rises  the  towering  mass  of  Ben  Wyvis.    The  district  of  Ferrindonald,  or  of 

Fig.  187.— KiKKWAiL. 
I  M>  AAmlndtr  Ohut.    8(wb  t :  180,000. 


the  olan  Munro,  which  stretches  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Firth,  has  for 
centuries  past  produced  a  WMje  distinguished  for  its  military  ardour.  Tain,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Dornoch  Firth,  is  rapidly  losing  its  trade,  owing  to  the  filling  up 
cf  its  harbour  with  sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea. 

Lewis  forms  part   of  Ross,  and  here  is  Stomomy,  the  great  fishing  port. 
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Many  live,  are  sacrificed  in  the  pursuit  of  its  great  industry,  one  quarter  of 
^e  town^bemg  mainly  inhabited  by  the  widow,  of  fishermen,  and  hence  known 
«  Widows'  Bow.    S^ainsbost  is  a  fishing  viUage  on  the  north-westem  coast  of 

Gaelic  is  still  spoken  throughout  Boss,  except  in  Bh»ck  Isle,  which  was  settled 
m  the  days  of  James  VI.  by  people  from  the  south. 

SuTHKHLAi,.,  is  the  wildest  «.ud  most  de«,late  of  aU  the  Highland  counties 
^only  cuh^vable  tract  forming  a  narrow  fringe  along  the  coas't  of  the  Noith 
Sea.      Oohtio  hmestoues   occur  here,  almost   the  only  place  where  they   are 

Tig.  188.— SroairoirAT. 
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^ll  'I      i!*      1..^'  ^"*'"°'  "*  ^'^^^^'^^y  "  ^""°^«^  *»y  d««P  «!«««  filled 
oTw        \  "^'f  ^'"  ^'"^  '^  ^^''  ^-  KHbrech  (3.1?0  feet),  and 

o^er  mountems  rear  their  naked  heads.    Chief  among  these  glens  is  that  within 

knd  into  ike  Dornoch  Firth.  Sonar,  at  the  head  of  that  loch,  and  BornocA, 
the  county  town,  are  mere  fishing  vaiages.  Gokpie.  near  which  rises  the  magni^ 
ficent  Dunrobin  Castle;  Brora,  where  coai  is  won  and  clay  manufactured  fnto 
bncks ;  and  Helmsdale  Ue  on  the  open  North  Sea.  Portskerra,  Tongue,  E4drachillis, 
and  Lochnf>er^ve  smaU  hamlets  on  the  north  and  west  coasts,  which  would  escape 
notice  except  m  a  country  so  thinly  peopled. 
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Caithness  form,  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Great  Britain,  and  near 
Dunoansby  Head  stood  John  o'  Groat's  house,  otten  proverbiaUy  alluded  to.  Very 
different  from  the  Highland  counties,  it  is  an  old  red  sandstone  country  of  undu- 
lating  surface,  for  the  greater  part  capable  of  cultivation,  though  stUl  largely 

Fig.  189.— L«»wic«. 
JromBBAdmlfaltyCtart    SoU*  1 :  150,000.  
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covered  with  moors  and  marshes.  It  differs,  too,  in  its  population,  GaeUo  bemg 
spoken  only  in  the  interior.  TFiek,  on  the  east  coast,  is  the  principal  town, 
and  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  herring  fishery,  which  also  occupies  the  bulk  of 
the  people  of  I%i^r«o,  on  the  northern  shore.  Both  these  towns  possess  excelknt 
harbours.    Smaller  fishing  villages  we  Lybater,  Oanisbay  (with  a  castle  of  tho 
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Earl  of  CaitbneM),  and  CaatMomt.    Balkirk  \%  the  only  village  in  the  interior  of 
the  county. 

The  Orknbyh  and  Shetland  Islu.  (see  p.  346)  jointly  form  one  county,  whose 
chief  town,  Kirkirall,  lies  on  Pomona,  the  "  mainland  "  of  the  Orkneyi.  It  is  not 
a  town  of  great  population,  but  in  ita  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus,  founded  in  the 
twelfth  century,  it  possesses  a  unique  specimen  of  Scandinavian  architecture 
not  unlike  the  cathedral  of  Trondhjem,  in  Norway.  SiromneM,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Mainland,  where  its  scenery  is  most  beautiful,  has  a  natural-hiatory 
museum  of  wme  importance.  8t.  Margaret'n  Hope  is  the  principal  village  on 
South  Ronaldsha. 

Lerwick,  the  capital  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  has  an  excellent  harbour,  but  its 
trade  is  lesa  than  that  of  Kirkwall.  Amongst  its  exports  figure  articles  of 
hosiery  and  various  woollen  stuffs,  which  the  women  make  in  the  long  winter 
nights. 

AKOYI4L8HIRB,  the  most  southern  of  the  Highland  counties,  and  the  only  one 
which  lies  wholly  upon  the  western  slope  of  the  iHlun.  I ,  consists  of  a  number  of  penin- 
sulas and  almost  insulated  land  masses,  separate  oohs  and  glens.  Ardnamur- 
chan  advances  its  bold  basaltio  foreland  far  in;  m  waves  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
north  of  Loch  Sunart.  Along  the  western  side  of  Loch  Linnhe  lie  Ardgower  and 
Morven,  almost  severed  by  the  deep  Olon  Tarbert,  and  separated  by  a  narrow  arm 
of  the  sea  from  the  lofty  island  of  Mull.  On  the  eastern  side  lies  the  district  of 
Lome,  pierced  by  Loch  Etive,  which  receives  the  emissary  of  the  inland  Looh 
Awe,  escaping  through  a  succession  of  gorges.  Loch  I^ivin  is  farther  north. 
Ballachulish,  on  its  southern  shore,  is  famed  for  its  slate  quarries ;  but  far  more 
attractive  is  the  wild  and  gloomy  Pass  of  Glenooe,  which  leads  up  from  it  into  one 
of  the  most  savage  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  rendered  infamous  by  the  treacherous 
murder  of  the  MaoDonalds  at  the  instigation  of  a  Campbell  (1692).  Oban,  to  the 
south  of  Loch  Etive,  is  one  of  the  groat  tourist  head-quarters  of  Scotland.  The 
district  of  Argyll  lies  to  the  east  of  Looh  Awe,  along  the  western  shore  of  Loch 
Fyne,  near  whose  head  stand  the  village  of  Inrerary  and  the  Qothib  mansion  of  the 
Duke.  The  olaw-shaped  peninsula  of  Ouwal  stretches  south  between  Lochs  Fyne 
and  Long,  and  has  on  its  eastern  side,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  the 
watering-town  of  Dunoon. 

Far  away  to  the  southward  extends  the  narrow  peminaola  fbrmed  by  the  districts 
of  Knapdale  and  Kintyre,  the  neck  of  which  is  cut  across  I7  the  Orinan  Canal — um^ 
whoae  eastern  extremity  are  thd  villages  of  Lochgilphead  and  Ardrithaig—and.  which 
is  almost  sandered  in  its  centre,  where  the  two  Lodis  of  Tarbert  appnwbh  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  each  other.  Near  the  southern  extremity  of  this  peninsula, 
in  a  district  ^tensively  peopled  by  Lowland  farmers,  st«ids  Campde/totm,  the 
largeat  town  of  the  shire,  ^moua  above  all  other  things  for  it«  whiskey. 

On  the  islands  of  Argyllshire — Bum,  OoU,  and  Tiree  in  the  north-west ;  Mull 
and  Colonsay  in  the  centre ;  Jnn  and  Islay  in  the  south-west — there  is  no  place  even 
deserving  ^e  name  of  a  village,  Tobermorp  in  Mull  beingmerely  a  fishing  station, 
with  an  inn  for  tourirts. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

IRELAND. 

OKifKRAi.  Features. 

RELAND  and  Great  Britain  form  together  a  geographical  anit 
The  latter,  so  elegant  in  it.  contour.,  i.  harmonioutly  balanced 
by  the  former.  who.e  outline  reeembk.  that  of  a  geometrical 
figure.     Originally  portion,  of  the  .am.  continent,  the  two  leland. 

„, were  levered  in  the  course  of  geological  age.  without  lo«ng  their 

famUy  likeneM.     The    eological  formation,  exhibit  '"^^,^^^^^^211^. 
land,  and  the  arm  of  t^.  .ea  which  .ej  .rate,  the  two  idand.  exceed,  only  locally 

a  depth  of  50  fathom..  .        v        *v-  ^^»{nttt>  «f 

th.  kl..bit«.«  of  th.  .Utor  id«^    .     '  ^'  ^  J-il".  •»*  '»' "r""--  '»•' *^ 

in^r^f.  who.  th.  EngliA.  ».n«io«.  o.  th«r  jow.,,  b.«  ««''_^r'^r^ 
.ub.Umt«d  Iri.h  griey«.o..  with  coat«npt.     Th.y,  too.  "f -^  *«  ^V"« 

"'  fS  r^eil  boon  cW  «.  Bogli*  PoUaa.  but  t„  ~^"^  «»" 
.Up!^"A.  th.  lri.h  w.«  .«.  to  pbo.  »  »my  in  ft.  Sdd  to  SgOj/"  «- 
Jl,^  righU  Their  iivirion.  .« too  n«m.rou.  to  ««.U.  th«n  to  orerth^w  th. 
„U«ng  lo^nunont.  ^  ^  "»engit  ft«B  «.  .tt»W  to  Y^^ ^^ 
kindiip,  rdigion,  and  into™*.  EveTT  attempt  ^  a  r«ar«ot.on--«™n  ^ff}^' 
wh«.  30,000  mm  took  ft.  «eld-ha.  b«>n  promptly  ».ppr.«dv  Bat  though 
England  need  no  fcnger  d«.d  «.  op«.  rebdlion.  d>.  ha.  no,«thde»  to  »>nt«^ 
wift  ft.  »U«.  h-rtiWy  of  a  majority  .mong.t  ft.  iBh.Mt«.t.  rf  ft.  «rt«-  »Und. 

•  Fnud^  "The  Kogliah  in  Ixdand." 
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More  than  once  tbe  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain  has  been  hampered  through  the 
discontent  animating  Irishmen  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  Nor  can  Englishmen 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  institutions  forced  by  them  upon  Ireland  have 
yielded  no  iavourable  economical  results.  Within  a  few  miles  of  the  wealthiest 
ialand  in  the  world  there  live  the'  most  wretched  human  beings  in  Europe.  In 
no  other  country  has  famine  committed  such  ravages  as  on  the  fertile  soil  of 

Fig.  190.— Htpsoobaphioal  Map  or  Ibblano. 
Sod*  t :  4,«»/wa 
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Ireland,  and  no  other  country  h&s  poured  forth  so  broad  a  stream  of  emigrants. 
Though  nearly  as  densely  pecpled  as  France,  Ireland  is  inferior  in  that  respect  to 
Great  Britain,  and  still  more  so  in  its  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  and 
materifd  wealth. 

Ireland  has  a  mean  height  of  400  feet,*  and  its  shape  is  that  of  a  diamond,  with 
*  Ldpoldt,  "  IJeber  die  mitUara  Hdlie  Enropu." 
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its  edges  crumbled  up.  Most  islands  and  peninsulas  rise  into  a  central  point,  or 
are  traversed  by  a  backbone  of  mountains ;  but  not  so  Ireland.  The  whole  of  the 
central  portion  of  thfit  island  is  occupied  by  a  vast  plain,  nowhere  more  than  250 
feet  above  the  sea-level.*  All  around  this  depression  the  country  rises  into  hills 
and  mountains,  which  form  a  ring-shaped  rampdrt  along  the  coast,  through  which 
wide  breaches  at  intervals  give  access  to  the  sea.  The  plain  comprises  about 
half  the  area  of  the  island,  and  consists  of  regularly  bedded  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, whilst  most  of  the  mountains  which  environ  it  are  composed  of  g^ranite, 
metamorphosed  slates,  and  other  ancient  rocks.  Geologically  Ireland  contrasts 
in  a  remarkable  manner  with  England,  for  whilst  in  the  latter  the  various 
formations  succeed  each  other  with  regularity,  and  enable  ns  to  measure  as  it 
were  the  cycle  of  ages  since  the  deposition  of  the  oldest  sedimentary  rock,  the 
western  sister  island  presents  the  appearance  of  having  been  almost  wholly  built 
up  and  sculptured  during  the  epochs  which  preceded  the  carboniferous.  There  are 
hardly  any  mesozoio  rocks,  and  the  more  recent  formations  are  only  very  sparingly 
represented  in  the  volcanic  region  of  North-western  Ireland,  between  Lough  Neagh 
and  the  North  Channel.  Ireland  is  geologically  a  much  more  ancient  country 
than  England,  its  age  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  Scotch  Highlands  and  of 
Wales,  from  which  it  was  severed  by  an  irruption  of  the  sea. 

The  distribution  of  the  mountain  groups  and  the  confi^  uration  of  the  coast 
explain  in  a  measure  the  fate  of  the  country.  Though  apparently  compact  in- 
sbape,  Ireland  nevertheless  has  no  geographical  centre.  Its  vast  plain,  extend- 
ing from  the  Bay  of  Dublin  to  that  of  Galway,  and  covered  with  bogs  and  a 
multitude  of  lakes,  very  distinctly  separates  ita  two  upland  regions.  The  region 
in  the  north-east,  which  is  bounded  by  the  Bays  of  Dundalk  and  Donegal,  and 
juts  out  like  a  peninsula  towards  Scotland,  is  occupied  by  a  distinct  group  of 
mountains,  and  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  province  of  Ulster.  Similarly  Oon- 
naught,  in  the  north-west,  has  its  separate  system  of  mountains  and  lakes. 
Munster,  in  the  south-west,  and  Leinster,  in  the  south-east,  are  separated  by 
the  plain  of  Tipperary,  whilst  the  greater  portion  of  the  central  plain  formed 
part  of  the  ancient  province  of  Meath.  Each  of  these  geographical  provinces 
exercised  a  modifying  influence  upon  the  men  by  whom  they  were  inhabited. 
Ulster  was,  above  all,  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Scotch.  Leinster 
and  Meath  appeared  to  be  intended  by  nature  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
English ;  whilst  Munster,  on  the  open  Atlantic,  attracted  Phoenicians,  and  later 
on  Spaniards,  Algerines,  and  French,  to  its  hospitable  bays.  Connaught,  the 
most  remote  of  these  provinces,  afforded  a  last  refuge  to  the  indigenous  popu- 
lations flying  before  conquering  invaders.  But,  besides  this,  every  separate  group 
of  mountains  became  a  place  of  shelter  to  the  conquered  population  dwelling 
around.  The  mountains  of  Oaltymore  in  the  south,  and  those  of  Tyrconnell  in 
Donegal,  have  repeatedly  afibrded  shelter  to  fugitives,  and  ancient  oustoms  l<mg 
survived  in  their  valleys  after  they  had  died  out  elsewhere.! 

*  Edward  Hull,  "The  Physical  Ckology  and  Oeognphy  of  IrelaiuL" 
t  Sullivan,  "New  Irelaad." 
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The  most  elevated  mountains  of  Ireland  rise  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  but  are 
inferior  in  height  to  the  giants  of  Scotland,  and  even  to  Snowdon  of  Wales 
They  form  paraUel  chains  running  in  the  same  direction  as  the  deep  and 
narrow  bays  which  penetrate  that  part  of  Ireland,  and  consist  of  old  red  sand- 
stone, whilst  the  valleys  which  open  upon  the  sea  are  scooped  out  of  the  carboni- 
ferous formation.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  whole  of  this  region 
mountains  and   all,   was  formerly  occupied  by   the  formation  which  we    now 

Pig.  191.— Thi  Lakbs  of  Kiliabbbt. 
SoUe  1 :  180,000. 


see  m  the  valleys,  but  through  the  action  of  ice  and  other  causes  which  stiU 
sculpture  the  face  of  the  land  all  saKent  points  have  been  planed  off  Moraines 
and  poKshed  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  bear  witness  to  the  existence  of 
glaciers,  and  the  delightfhl  Lakes  of  Killarney,  which  contribute  so  much  towards 
the  beauty  of  the  country,  occupy  the  bed  of  one  of  these  moving  rivers  of  ice 
The  beauty  of  these  kkej  and  of  the  surrounding  hills  attracts  crowds  of  tourists 
but  the  solitary  rambler  may  derive  greater  pleasure  from  exploring  the  western 
slopes  of  the  mountains.      There  he  looks  down,  on  the  one  hand,  upon  pro- 
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montories,  islands,  and  the  open  Atlantic,  whilst  on  the  other  the  view  embraces 
verdant  valleys,  foaming  torrents,  and  mountain-tops,  streaked  black  with  peat, 
or  dyed  white,  yellow,  or  green  by  mosses.  The  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
presented  by  the  mountains  enclosing  Dingle  Bay,  Eenmare  River,  or  Bantry 
Bay  are  rendered  all  the  more  striking  through  the  varied  tints  of  the  rocks. 
Few  landscapes  in  Ireland  can  compare  with  the  valley  of  Glengariff,  on  the 
shore  of  Bantry  Bay,  for  magnificence  of  contours,  wealth  of  vegetation,  or  the 
wild  grace  exhibited  in  every  feature  of  the  ground.* 

The  mountains  of  Kerry  culminate  in  Carrantuohill  (3,414  feet),  in  the 
Macgillicuddy  Reeks.  In  the  east  they  sink  down  into  highlands,  upon  which 
rise  at  intervals  a  few  hills.  The  river  Blackwater  runs  along  the  northern 
foot  of  these  hills  until  it  abruptly  turns  to  the  south,  and  finds  its  way  through 
a  breach   into  Youghal   Harbour.     The  hills  which  rise  to  the  north  of  the 

Fir.  192— Thi  Wioklow  Movhtaims. 
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Blackwater  are  of  considerable  elevation,  and  really  mountainous  in  appearance. 
They  include  the  Enookmealdown  (2,609  feet)  and  Oomeragh  Mountains  (2,476 
feet).  Farther  north,  and  almost  insulated,  rises  the  pyramidal  mass  of  the  GhJty- 
more  (3,015  feet),  with  small  black  lakes  almost  choked  with  sedge  in  its  recesses, 
^e  various  groups  of  hills  on  both  bankri  of  the  Middle  Shannon  are  likewise 
ranged  along  axes  running  from  west  to  east,  and  this  parallelism  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  mountains  of  South-western  Ireland  must  evidently  be  traced  to  a  general 
cause  acting  over  a  wide  area.  Slieve  Benuigh  (1,746  feet)  and  Slieve  Aughty 
rise  to  the  west  of  the  Shannon ;  the  Silvermine  Mountains,  culminating  in  Keeper 
Hill  (2,278  feet),  Slieve  Felim,  and  the  Devil's-bit  Mountain  (1,686  feet)  rise  to  the 
east ;  whilst  Slieve  Bloom  (1,733  feet)  occupies  the  most  central  position  of  the 
Irish  hills. 

The  mountains  of  Wicklow  do  not,  like  those  of  Munster,  include  several 
distinct  groups  or  ranges.    They  are  of  compact  structure,  and  only  on  the  south 

•  Thaokemy,  "  Irish  Sketch-Book." 
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does  the  valley  of  the  Slaney  separate  them  from  a  few  outlying  hills,  including 
Mount  Leinster  (2,610  feet)  and  Blackstuirs  Mountain  (2,409  feet).  The  nucleus 
of  the  mountains  consists  of  granite,  their  axis  of  upheaval  runs  from  south-west 
to  north-east,  and  they  culminate  in  Lugnaquilla  (3,039  feot).  Metamorphosed 
and  other  Silurian  rooks  conceal  the  base  of  the  granite,  and  on  the  eastern  slope 
an  eruption  of  volcanic  rocks  has  taken  place.  The  mountain  region  of  Wicklow, 
owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  in  Ireland,  us  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  Lakes,  cascades,  and  bold  promontories 
overhanging  the  blue  waters  of  the  sea,  uncient  ruins  and  legendary  lore,  exercise 
an  irresistible  power  of  attraction.  No  spot  in  Britain .  has  inspired  more 
harmonious  and  sweeter  verse  than  the  "  Meeting  of  the  Waters  "  of  the  Avonmore 
and  Avonbeg,  which  form  the  river  Avoca. 

Far  wilder,  but  no  less  beautiful  than  the  Wicklow  Mountains  are  the  highlands 
of  Gonnemara,  which  occupy  a  portion  of  the  almost  insular  region  surrounded  by 
G^way  Bay,  the  Atlantic,  Clew  Bay,  and  Loughs  Mask  and  Corrib.  These 
mountains,  formed  of  granite  and  metamorphosed  rocks,  and  the  rugged  table-land 
of  Slieve  Partry,  or  Joyce's  Country,  upon  which  their  craggy  summits  look  down, 
are  amongst  the  most  ancient  of  all  Ireland.  Wandering  through  this  desolate 
region,  we  might  almost  fancy  that  we  were  living  in  the  early  days  of  our  planet,  so 
primitive  is  the  aspect  of  the  country,  with  its  piled-up  rooks,  island-studded  lakes, 
winding  streams,  and  swampy  bogs.  These  western  highlands  culminate  in 
Muilrea  (2,688  feet),  at  the  mouth  of  Killary  Harbour.  Very  similar  in  aspect  are 
the  mountains  which  fill  Western  Mayo  to  the  north  of  Clew  Bay,  most  conspicuous 
amongst  which  are  Mount  Nephin  (2,646  feet),  Nephin  Beg  (2,06d  feet),  and 
Croaghaun  (2,192  feet),  on  Aohill  Is!!ind. 

The  highlands  of  Donegal,  which  occupy  the  north-western  comer  of  Ireland, 
are  of  Silurian  age,  and  must  be  looke^upon  as  a  prolongation  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  Granite  occurs  plentifully  within  them,  and  Mount  Errigal,  close  to 
the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  rises  to  a  height  of  2,466  feet.  Separated  from  Donegal 
by  the  valley  of  the  Foyle  rises  the  moorland  tract  of  Derry  called  Sperrin 
Mountains  (2,240  feet),  which  is  geologically  of  the  same  ag^  as  the  north-western 
highlands. 

Most  recent  amongst  the  mountains  of  Ire^d'  are  those  of  Moume  and 
Carlingford,  which  rise  on  either  side  of  Carlingford  Lough.  Slieve  Donard,  a 
dome-shaped  mass  of  granite  rising  from  the  margin  of  the  sea  to  an  elevation  of 
2,796  feet,  is  an  imposing  object,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  formerly 
these  mountains  were  much  higher.  They  are  penetrated  by  innumerable  intrusive 
streaks  and  dykes  of  basalt,  and  E.  Hull  likens  them  to  the  roots  of  volcanic 
mountains  the  trunk  and  branches  of  which  have  been  removed  by  denuding 
agents,  just  as  if  a  mountain  like  Etna  were  to  be  out  down  into  :'.  group  of  hills 
rising  to  little  more  than  half  its  present  height. 

Still  more  manifest  is  the  action  of  volcanic  forces  in  that  part  of  North-eastern 
Ireland  which  lies  between  Lough  Foyle,  Lough  Neagh,  and  Belfast  Lough. 
This  table-land  of  Antrim,  above  which  Trostan  Mountain  rises  to  a  height  of 
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1,817  feet,  is  almost  wholly  buried  beneath  a  sheet  of  lava  of  un  average  thiokneM 
of  100  feet.  Its  aspect  possesses  none  of  the  picturesqueness  that  distinguishes 
the  volcanic  district  of  Auvergue,  which  is  partly  of  the  same  tertiary  age.  There 
arc  neither  cones  nor  cup-shaped  craters,  for  these  have  been  swept  away  by 
planing  and  levelling  agents :  wide  tracts  are  almost  perfectly  level,  and  covered  in 
inany  places  with  glacial  drift.  But  the  scenery  is  bold  and  striking  wherever  the 
table-land  is  bounded  by  noble  escarpments,  with  precipitouH  flanks  rising  above 
the  surrounding  valleys  or  the  soa.  Along  the  shores  of  Lough  Foyle,  the  lava 
rests  upon  softer  cretaceous  and  triassic  strata,  and  as  these  are  undermined  by  the 
percolation  of  water  from  springs  or  by  rains,  the  foundations  give  way,  and 
the  superstructure  slips  down  the  hillside,  and  lies  a  shapeless  mass  till  it  has 
been  still  further  disintegrated  by  frost,  rain,  and  streamlet,  and  carried  away 
particle  by  particle  into  the  ocean.*    But  elsewhere  the  kva  rises  boldly  from  the 

Fig.  193)>-Tri  Ounts'  Cavsbwat. 


sea  in  a  series  of  terraces  of  dark, columnar  baaalt,  separated  from  each  other 
by  bands  of  reddish  bole.  At  the  bold  promontory  of  Fair  Head,  or  Benmore 
(630  feet),  huge  columns  of  basalt  descend  from  the  top  of  the  cUfE  in  (me  or  two 
sheer  vertical  sweeps  for  several  hundred  feet,  the  base  of  the  clifE  being  strewn 
with  broken  columns  of  trap  heaped  up  in  wild  confusion. 

The  Giants'  Causeway,  a  pavement  formed  of  the  tops  of  40,000  columns  of 
basalt  incessantly  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  is  the  most  widely  known 
amongpst  the  natural  curiosities  of  the  coast  of  Antrim  and  of  all  Irdand. 
Geologists  account  for  the  marvellous  regularity  of  these  prisms  by  the  large 
quantity  of  iron  which  they  contain.  About  one-fourth  of  these  crystallized 
masses  consist  of  this  metal,  and  this  accounts  for  the  extreme  hardness  of  the 
basalt,  the  smoothness  of  its  faces,  its  weight,  its  magnetic  properties,  and  the 
•  Edvurd  Hull,  "  The  Phyncal  Oeologjr  anA  Geography  of  Ireland." 
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rust  which  covers  it.  According  to  the  legend,  the  Oiants'  Causeway  is  the 
remnant  of  a  road  which  formerly  led  int^i  Scotland,  and,  except  that  this 
highway  was  not  constructed  by  human  hands,  the  legend  is  true.  The 
strait  which  now  separates  Ireland  from  Scotland,  and  which  bet\i'een  Benmore 
and  the  Mull  of  Kin  tyre  has  a  width  of  only  14  miles,  had  no  existence  at  the 
time  when  the  volcanic  agencies  were  most  active.  The  sheets  of  lava  extended 
then  from  shore  to  shore,  just  as  the  mountains  of  Donegal  were  connected 
with  those  of  Scotland,  with  which  they  agree  in  geological  formation  and 
direction.  Rathlin  Island,  which  lies  off  the  coast  of  Antrim,  between  Benmore 
and  the  Giants'  Causeway,  is  a  remnant  of  this  ancient  bridge  of  lava,  and  the 
cli£h  which  bound  it  are  formed  of  gigantic  columns  of  basalt.    It  has  been 

Ilg.  194.— Thi  OiANTt*  Cacsbwat  and  Rathlin  Iilakd. 
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recently  proposed  to  join,  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  fhe  extreme  point  of  Scotland  at 
the  Mull  of  Kintyre  to  the  Irish  coast  at  Cushendun  Bay.  Such  a  tunnel  would  not 
only  be  much  shorter  than  that  proposed  for  the  Strait  of  Dover,  but  no  danger 
whatever  could  arise  during  its  oonstruotion  from  an  irruption  of  the  sea. 

The  most  elevated  mountains  of  the  Ireland  of  to^ay  are  far  from  piercing 
the  line  of  perennial  snow,  but  there  was  a  time  when  the  whole  of  the  country  was 
buried  beneath  a  sheet  of  ioe  and  snow.  The  volcanic  rocks  of  Antrim,  which  are 
partly  covered  with  glacial  drift,  bear  visible  witness  to  the  existence  of  glaciation, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  locality  of  Ireland  which  does  not  exhibit  traces  of  the 
ancient  passage  of  glaciers.  Boulder  clay  and  gravels,  erratic  blocks,  polished 
rock  surfaces,  all  tell  the  same  tale — that  the  island  formerly  resembled  Greenland. 
The  fine  lines  and  groovings  that  mark  the  direction  in  which  the  ioe  sheets  had 
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moved  have  been  carefully  mapped,  and  they  abow  that  the  ice  travelled  outwardi 
from  a  grout  central  snoW'KuId  which  extended  obliquely  uorosH  the  country, 
from  the  mountains  of  Conuemara  to  the  plateau  of  Antrim.  To  the  north 
of  thitt  Held  of  snow,  which  included  the  plateau  of  Magheraboy,  with  its  hills 
grouped  like  the  ribs  of  a  fun,  the  groovings  and  striationa  are  towards  the  north* 
west,  whilst  on  the  opposite  slope  their  direction  is  south  and  south-west,  except 
where  the  course  of  the  ice  was  impeded  or  deflected  by  local  mountain  barriers. 
The  sheet  of  ice  which  at  that  period  covered  the  plain*  of  Ireland  hod  a  thickness 
of  1,000  feet.* 

But  long  before  the  ice  planed  and  levelled  vast  tracts  of  the  surface  of  Ireland, 
the  action  of  the  water,  operating  through  untold  ages  of  our  planet,  had  swept 


Fig.  IDA.— Ths  Tablb-land  or  Maohbbabot. 
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away  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sur&oe  strata.  The  plain  which  oooapies 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  island  is  a  proof  of  this.  The  extent  of  this 
plain  coincides  pretty  nearly  with  that  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  but  the 
coal  measures  of  this  formation  have  been  removed,  and  there  remain  as  it 
were  merely  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  edifices.  Only  here  and  there,  in 
well-sheltered  localities,  a  few  shreds  of  the  coal-bearing  strata  which  formerly 
overspread  so  large  a  portion  of  the  island  still  exist.  The  agents  of  denuda- 
tion which  deprived  Ireland  of  her  upper  carboniferous  strata  were  operative 
•  Maxwell  aoae,  "  Oladation  of  Ireland ; "  Hull.  "  Phyiical  Gkology  and  Geography  of  Ireland." 
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for  many  geoluf^cal  ages  suoceMding  their  dopotition,  during  the  whulo  of  which 
the  greater  part  o^  the  ittland  remuined  above  the  level  of  the  tea.  Kvidenco 
of  local  depreuion,  auch  as  is  afforded  by  ancient  peat  bogs  lying  below  the 
sea-level,*  is  not  entirely  wanting,  but  the  raised  soa-beachei  and  terraces  of 
Antrim  and  Dublin  are  far  more  striking.  The  most  continuous  of  these  ancient 
terraces  is  that  which  can  be  traced  from  Antrim  southward  as  fur  as  Wicklcw, 
and  upon  which  one  of  the  wealthiest  quarters  of  Dublin  has  been  constructed. 
The  average  elevation  of  this  anniftnt  •ea-beach  is  10  fo«t,  and  II  uurresponds  in  a 
remarkable  manner  with  the  "  25-foot  terrace  "  of  Scotland,  which»,  in  Professor 
Geikid's  opinion,  may  hnve  been  elevated  into  dry  land  since  the  Roman 
ocoupatioii  of  Britain.  But  whatever  the  extent  of  these  local  oscillations 
of  the  land,  the  bulk  cf  the  island  remained  emerged  during  the  whole  of  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  epochs.  Whilst  England,  for  the  most  part  plunged 
beneath  the  ocean,  successively  received  the  sedimentary  deposits  which  account 
for  the  variety  of  its  geological  formations,  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  was  exposed 
to  the  wasting  influence  of  sub-aerial  agencies  which  destroyed  its  superficial 
strata.  The  waste  resulting  from  this  denudation  was  carried  away  by  ocean 
currents  to  the  sister  island,  and  piled  above  the  vast  stores  of  coal  already 
deposited  over  the  English  area,  protecting  them  from  sub-aerial  waste  on  the 
emergence  of  the  land.  Thus  Ireland  stripped  herself  to  clothe  her  sister.  This 
debt,  says  Professor  E.  Hull,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  prodigious  number  of  lakes  scattered  over  the  surface  of  Ireland  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  general  configuration  of  the  country.  There  are 
lakes  in  the  glens  of  the  mountains,  or  at  their  foot,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  plain.  The  rain  falling  over  a  level  country 
soon  fills  up  the  depressions  in  the  soil,  and  in  many  instances  these  disconnected 
sheets  of  water  cover  almost  as  great  pn  area  as  the  solid  land  which  separates  them, 
and  it  only  needs  a  local  subsidence  or  depression  of  the  surface  through  the 
agency  of  a  fault,  or  the  formation  of  a  barrier  across  the  effluent  draining  them, 
to  combine  all  tiiese  separate  basins  into  a  lake  of  more  considerable  size.  Thus  it 
was  through  the  agency  of  a  fault  in  the  volcanic  rooks  that  Lough  Neagh  was 
formed.  That  lake,  although  the  largest  in  the  British  Islands — it  covers  153 
square  miles — is  very  shallow,  and  notwithstan^g  that  its  area  is  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  that  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  its  cubic  contents  only  amount  to  the  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  those  of  the  Swiss  lake,  t 

The  majority  of  the  lakes  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  limestone 
plain  are  of  chemical  origin.  Their  water  contains  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  dis- 
solves the  limestone  in  which  they  are  bedded,  and  carries  away  enormous  quan- 
tities of  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution.  By  this  process  the  lakes  are  being 
constantly  enlarged.  We  have  elsewhere  described  some  of  the  "sinks"  and 
"  swallows "  met  with  in  the  calcareous  regions  of  continental  Europe.  In 
Ireland,  too,  the  same  phenomena  may  be  observed,  though  not  perhaps  on  so 

*  Einahan,  Qutirterly  Joitmal  of  the  OtohgietU  Soeietf/,  i.  1877. 
t  Hardman,  Jounml  of  tht  £ogal  Oiokf^  SoeUt^  oflnUmd^  iv. 
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lur^o  u  Rcalo  as  in  tho  innuntaiiiii  bordering  upon  the  Adriatic.  HometimoM  it 
happunn  that  the  arch  whi<'h  covera  one  of  the  corroded  hoUowa  or  ohannuU  givea 
way,  and  the  chiisni  thus  created  may  give  birth  to  a  lake,  or  lay  open  an  under- 
ground river  channel.  It  in  thua  that  Louii^h  Lene  feeda  both  the  Dell,  a  viaible 
affluent  of  tlie  lloyne,  and  an  underground  channel  which  communicates  with  a 
river  flowing  into  Lough  Ree.  The  groat  liough  Manic,  whioh  tills  a  rook  basin 
in  Connemara,  has  apparently  no  outlet,  except  through  an  artificial  canal  connect- 
ing  it  with  the  still  larger  Lough  Oorrib.  But  on  closer  examination  it  has 
been  found  that  it  is  drained  by  an  underground  river,  which  reappears  in  copious 
springs  at  Gong.     These  springs,  whioh  immediately  give  birth  to  a  large'  river, 


Fif.  190.— Taa  Umoibosovho  Emimart  or  Louoa  Mask. 
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were  formerly  held  in  high  veneration,  and  an  abbey  was  built  by  thoir  side. 
Several  lakes,  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  of  Zirknitz,  in  the  Oarso,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  fissured  limestone  region  of  Western  Ireland.  During  summer 
they  retire  into  underground  cavities,  and  sheep  browse  upon  the  herbage  whioh 
springs  up  on  their  bed ;  but  soon  the  rainfall  causes  the  hidden  water  to  rise  again 
to  the  surface,  the  lake  bed  is  once  more  filled,  and  sometimes  it  even  overflows 
and  inundates  the  country  around.  One  of  the  turhught,  or  winter  lakes,  of 
Qalway  occasionally  expands  until  it  is  2  miles  wide.* 

But  whilst  some  lakes,  owing  to  the  erosive  action  of  the  water,  are  perpetually 
•  WillMm  Haghes,  "  Geography  of  the  British  Islaada." 
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enlarging  their  area,  othon  grow  imaller,  and  in  the  end  disappear  uUogether, 
although  thoy  rooeive  the  Mimo  amount  of  ruin  an  before,  and  havo  not  boon  drained, 
liftkes  of  this  kind  are  sucked  up  as  it  were  by  the  vegetation  by  which  they  are 
invaded.  Hogs,  or  wet  spongy  morasses  formed  of  decayed  vogotable  matter, 
covur  hundreds  of  square  miloH  in  Ireland,  and  frequently  occupy  the  beds  of 
ancient  lakes,  as  is  proved  by  the  heaps  of  fresh-water  shells  found  at  their 
bottom.  In  many  instances  this  process  of  displacement  is  still  in  courHO  of 
progress.  The  lakes  invaded  by  the  marsh  plants  grow  gradually  smaller  until 
they  resemble  wells,  dangerous  to  the  wanderer  unaware  of  their  existence. 
Occasionally,  too,  the  spongy  mass  pours  forth  a  stream  of  mud.  This  happens 
after  heavy  rains,  which  cause  the  bog  to  swell,  until  its  roarse  tissue  of  vegetable 
matter  is  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  pressure  exercised  from  below.  The  gases 
shut  in  beneath  the  upper  layers  of  turf  then  escape  with  a  noise  resembling  that  of  a 
volcanic  explosion,  and  streams  of  water  and  liquid  mud  rush  out  through  the  open- 
ing effected  by  them.  One  of  those  eruptions  took  place  in  1821  in  the  peat  bog  of 
Kinalady,  near  Tullamore,  about  the  centre  of  the  great  plain.  Rumbling  noises 
had  been  heard  for  some  time  from  the  bog,  and  its  surface  heaved  like  an  agitated 
sea,-  when  at  length  a  torrent  of  mud,  60  feet  in  depth,  burst  from  a  crtivice, 
overwhelmed  the  houses  and  trees  that  stood  in  i^"  way,  and  spread  itself  over  an 
area  of  5  square  miles.*  Sometimes  calamities  of  this  kind  result  from  a  want 
of  foresight  on  the  part  of  peat-cutters.  By  removing  tbo  -;jeat  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  lake,  the  rampart  which  retains  the  still  liquid  mass  that  occupies 
the  interior  is  sometimes  weakened  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  incapable  of  resisting 
the  pressure  from  within,  and  an  eruption  of  mud  is  the  result.  The  history  of 
Ireland  abounds  in  instances  of  this  kind.  The  wanderer  who  weiiJs  his  way 
across  the  bogs  can  tell  at  once  when  he  is  passing  over  a  concealed  lake,  for 
the  soil  beneath  him  quakes  with  every  step  he  takes,  and  he  feels  as  if  he  were 
walking  upon  a  carpet  stretched  out  in  mid-air. 

The  Irish  bogs  are  amongst  the  most  extensive  in  Europe,  and  even  in  the 
veenen  of  the  NetherluiuU  we  do  not  meet  with  such  wide  tracts  of  almost 
'  deserted  country,  where  mud  cabins  as  black  as  the  peat  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  rise  are  rare  objects.  The  bogs  of  Ireland  cover  ur  area  of  4,420  square  miles ; 
that  is,  nearly  the  seventh  part  of  the  whole  island,  and  in  many  instances  they  are 
40  feet  thick.  Those  spread  over  the  great  central  plain  have  an  average 
thickness  of  26  feet ;  but  supposing  the  available  peat  throughout  Ireland  to  have 
a  depth  of  no  more  than  6  feet,  a  reserve  of  fuel  equal  to  15.000,000,000  cubic 
yards  lies  on  the  surface.  Peat  is  largely  used  in  the  country  for  domestic  purposes, 
but  cannot  compete  with  mineral  coal  in  factories. 

The  Dutch  bogs  naturally  divide  themselves  int.o  hooge  veenm  and  laage 
veenen,  and  similarly  in  Ireland  we  have  red  jbogs  and  black  bogs,  according 
to  the  plants  of  which  they  are  formed  and  their  degree  of  moisture.  The  black 
bogs,  which  supply  nearly  all  the  peat,  occupy  the  plain  and  the  deeper  valleys  of 
the  mountains.    The  vegetable  matter  of  which  they  consist  is  undergoing  gradual 

•  Jacob  Niiigwrafh.  "  Der^Torf." 
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mineralisation,  and  the  peat  found  here  and  there  almoet  resembles  lignite.  They 
contain  also  the  trunks  of  trees,  known  as  bog-wood  or  black  oak,  from  their 
ebony  colour,  which  is  due  to  an  impregnation  with  iron.  Some  of  these  trunks 
dug  up  from  the  peat  bogs  hnve  become  so  flexible  in  the  course  of  their  long 
immersion  that  they  can  be  cut  into  straps  and  twisted  into  ropes.  Formerly  the 
peasants  wove  them  into  coarse  nets,  upon  which  they  suspended  their  beds. 
Mr.  Einahan  is  of  opinion  that,  to  judge  from  the  layer  of  bog  which  covered 
them,  the  trunks  of  oak  dug  up  at  Castleconnell,  near  the  Shannon,  must  have 
been  buried  at  least  fifteen  hundred  years. 

The  red  bogs,  owing  to  their  position  on  the  hillsides,  are  far  less  humid  than 
the  black  ones,  and  for  the  most  part  clothed  with  patches  of  heath.  Most  of  the 
mountains  of  Ireland  are  covered  with  bog  from  the  foot  to  the  summit ;  even 
rocky  precipices  have  every  vantage-point  occupied  by  patches  of  bright  bog, 
-  presenting  the  appearance  of  hanging  gardens.  We  may  wander  for  days  through 
the  hills  without  ever  quitting  these  red  bogs,  now  and  then  alternating  with 
quagmires.  In  several  counties  the  hills  seem  to  rise  like  islands  above  the  vutit 
expanse  of  black  bog  surrounding  them.  The  peasants  say  that  the  wanderer 
in  these  deserts  may  chance  to  pick  up  a  "  hunger  herb,"  in  which  case  he  runs  a 
great  risk  of  dying  of  exhaustion ;  but  they  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  a  mysterious 
plant  what  in  their  state  of  poverty  may  often  happen  from  sheer  want. 

The  bogs  and  lakes  scattered  broadcast  over  the  country  store  up  an  immense 
quantity  of  water ;  but,  so  considerable  is  the  amount  of  rain  that  they  are 
able  to  feed  numerous  rivers  in  addition.  The  water  of  many  of  these  rivers 
is  stained  black  with  particles  of  humus :  and  several  amongst  them,  including 
tha<'  which  enters  Toughal  Harbour  on  the  south  coast,  are  known  ae  "  Black- 
water."  Indeed,  the  rivers  of  Ireland  might  be  classified  into  white  and  black, 
as  are  those  of  the  basin  of  the  Amazonos,  according  to  whether  their  waters 
contain  tannin  or  not.  All  those  which  have  a  long  course  through  bogs  are  of  a 
darkish  hue,  but  several  purify  themselves  in  their  passage  through  large  lakes. 

The  streams  which  trayerse  the  great  limeeltone  plain  resemble  chains  of  lakes 
rather  than  rivers.  The  normal  rivers  of  Ireland,  those  which  have  filled  up  the 
ancient  lake  basins  r>f  their  valleys,  rise  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  slope 
down  rapidly  and  regularly  to  their  mouth.  Amongst  such  is  the  Barrow,  which, '  ■ 
after  its  junction  with  the  Nore  and  Suir,  falls  into  Waterford  Harbour.  Such 
also  are  the  Lee  and  Blaekvater  in  the  south,  the  Slaney  and  Liffey  in  the  east. 
Even  the  Boyne,  though  rising  in  a  region  of  swamps,  has  drained  the  ancient 
lakes  which  formerly  occupied  its  basin.  The  Foyle,  in  the  north,  is  also  one  of 
the  rivers  whose  regimen  has  become  regulated,  whilst  the  Bann  only  traverses  a 
eingle  lake.  Lough  Neagh;  Yery  striking  is  the  contrast  between  rivers  such  as 
these,  and  those  which  traverse  the  plain,  sluggishly  wandering  from  lake  to  lake. 
Among  these  latter  are  the  riVers  that  drain  the  lakes  of  Connaught — the  Erne, 
which  is  a  lake-like  expansion  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  and  the  Shannon, 
the  most  considerable  river  of  all  Ireland. 

The  Owenmore,  which  drains  the  valley  lying  between  Cuilcagh  on  the  north 
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and  Slieve  NakiUa  on  the  nouth,  and  which  flows  into  the  head  of  Lough  Allen 
18  the  real  head-streum  of  the  Shannon,  but  popular  tradition  looks  upon  the 
Shannon  Pot  as  the  veritable  source.  This  is  a  copious  fountain  rising  in^lime- 
rtone  caldron,  and  fed  by  a  subterranean  channel  which  connects  it  with  a  lough 
at  the  base  of  Tiltibane.      Scarcely  formed,  the  river  is  lost  in  Lough  AUen 

Fig.  197.— IJppiB  LouoH  Ernb. 
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160  feet  above  the  sea),  and  thence  to  its  mouth,^for  a  distance  of  209  miles, 
the  Shannon  .is  navigable.      On  issuing  from  Lough    Allen   the  river  flows 

(122  feet)  and- Lough  Derg  (108  feet),  when  it  ente«  the  gorge  of  lilkloe. 
separating  ^leve  Bemagh  from  Slieve  Arra,  and  with  a  Ipfd  faU  res^ 
Lunenck,  where  it  becomes  a  tidal  river.    We  may  fairly  ask  how  it  happens 
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tbat  the  Shannon,  inateid  of  flowing  straight  into  Galway  Bay,  from  which  no 
natural  obstacle  separates  it,  strikes  across  a  mountain  range  formed  of  hard  and 
solid  rooks,  through  which  it  had  laboriously  to  cut  itself  a  passage.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  gorge  of  the  *Bhannon  is  not  a  work  of  recent  date ;  it  was  scooped 
out  long  before  the  great  central  plain  had  been  denuded  of  the  masses  of  softer 
rocks  which  formerly  covered  it.  Then  this  mountain  rang^  formed  no  obstacle, 
for  the  river  flowed  at  an  elevation  of  many  hundred  feet  above  its  present  channel. 
At  that  remote  epoch  it  first  began  to  scoop  out  the  ravine  through  which 
it  now  takes  its  course,  and  the  work  of  erosion  kept  pace  with  the  denudation 
which  swept  away  the  coal  measures  of  the  great  central  plain.    In  this  gorge,  cut 

Fig.  198<— Trb  Falu  or  Doomas*,  at  CASTLiooinnLL. 


through  Silurian  slates  and  old  red  sandstone,  the  river  has  a  rapid  fall,  and 
before  it  reaches  the  maritime  plain  pours  its  immense  volume  over  a  ledge  of 
rooks.  Oastleconnell,  with  its  lofty  towers,  fine  mansions,  and  green  lawns 
descending  to  the  waterside,  commands  this  sublime  spectacle  of  a  foaming  river 
rushing  onward  through  a  congregation  of  huge  rooks.  The  eye  grbws  giddy 
as  it  follows  the  hurrying  eddies.  But,  at  the  foot  of  the  fall,  all  is  peace.  The 
deep  and  slilent  water,  reflecting  the  trees  that  grow  upon  the  banks,  lies  dormant ; 
the  current  is  hardly  perceptible ;  and  the  river  resembles  a  lake  shut  in  by  ivy- 
clad  walls. 

Below  Limerick  the  Shannon  enters  its  broad  and  winding  estuary— one  of 
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the  greatest  contrast  to  the  uniform  development  of  the  east  coast.  On  that  side 
of  Ireland  there  are  but  two  islands,  Lambay  Island  and  Ireland's  Eye,  near 
Dublin  Bay,  besides  the  bauks  which  mark  the  former  extent  of  the  coast,  and 
terminate  with  the  Tuskar  Rock  in  the  south. 

The  reasons  for  this  contrast  must  be  looked  for  in  glacial  action ;  for  Western 
Ireland,  which  is  exposed  to  the  moisture-laden  winds  of  the  Atlantic,  remained 
much  longer  buried  beneath  a  sheet  of  ice  and  snow  than  the  east,  where  the  dry 
winds  blowing  from  the  continent  exercised  more  influence.  But  other  agencies 
have  no  doubt  aided  in  the  formation  of  these  western  firths.  The  elongated  bays 
of  Kerry,  for  instance,  so  remarkable  for  their  parallelism,  appear  to  have  been 
scooped  out  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  waves,  which  dissolved  the  calcareous 
rooks  of  the  valleys,  but  respected  the  old  red  sandstone  forming  the  promontories. 
This  chemical  action  is  analogous  to  that  which  continually  enlarges  the  lakes  of 
the  central  plain.  In  several  instances  these  Irish  firths,  like  those  of  Scotland, 
terminate  in  lakes,  as  in  the  case  of  Ballinskelligs  Bay,  near  the  south- westernmost 
promontory  of  Kerry,  at  the  head  of  which  lies  Lough  Currane.  In  the  same 
coimty  of  Kerry  we  meet  with  rooks  which  become  calcined  through  the  action  of 
the  sea.  The  cliffs  of  Ballybunion,  which  rise  in  crags  and  needles  to  a  height  of 
]  50  feet,  are  |ierforated  by  caverns  at  their  foot.  They  enclose  beds  of  bitumen 
and  deposits  of  pyrites,  which  a  landslip  occasionally  exposes  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  Whenever  this  happens  the  pyrites  decompose  spontaneously  with  a 
considerable  evolution  of  heat,  sufficient  to  set  fire  to  the  bituminous  rooks,  and 
whilst  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  is  then  lashed  by  the  waves,  columns  of  smoke  may  be 
seen  curling  up  from  its  summit.* 

The  dimate  of  Ireland  is  essentially  a  maritime  one,  and  even  more  humid 
than  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  rain&ll  throughout  the  island  averages 
36  inches,  and  in  the  hills,  whioh  condense  the  moisture  of  the  prevalent  westerly 
winds,  the  amount  of  precipitation  is  more  considerable  still.  No  other  country 
of  Europe  is  so  abundantly  supplied  with  rain.  Occasionally  the  downpour  along 
the  western  coasts  is  so  considerable  that  the  sea,  for  a  g^eat  distance  firom 
the  land,  becomes  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fresh  water.  The  fis|iermen  drink 
this  water,  and  naturalists  may  witness  the  curious  spectacle  of  two  superposed 
faunas — the  one  fluviatile,  the  other  marine.  The  marine  animals,  on  being  brought 
into  the  surface  water,  become  paralyzed,  whilst  the  fluviatile  ones  are  poisoned  on 
being  plunged  into  deep  water. t  '^Y'esterly  and  south-westerly  winds  prevail,  and 
they  are  frequently  of  great  violence.  The  American  cyclones,  in  their  progress 
to  Europe,  always  pass  over  Ireland.  Even  the  Irish  Sea  is  exceptionally  tem- 
pestuous, owing  to  these  south-westerly  winds  and  the  conflicting  tidal  waves  which 
meet  within  it. 

The  extreme  humidity  of  the  climate  exercises  a  retarding  influence  upon  the 
harvest.    Wheat  is  never  cut  before  the  beginning  of  September,  and  in  exoep- 

•  WilUam  AiiMwcrth,  "  OavM  of  BaUybanion,"  18S4. 

t  Edward  Forbes,  "  Natutol  Hiatory  of  the  Enropeaa  Seal." 
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tionally wet  years  its  harvest  has  had  to  be  postponed  to  the  middle  of  October, 
whilst  the  oats  have  been  as  late  as  November.  Under  the  same  latitude  in  Russia 
the  cereals  are  sown  later  and  harvested  a  month  or  forty  days  earlier.  Such  is  the 
contrast  produced  by  differences  of  climate  I  But  these  disadvantages  are  attended 
by  corresponding  privileges.  Th  '^  woods,  meadows,  fields,  and  gardens  are  clad 
with  verdure  throughout  the  year,  and  entitle  Ireland  to  the  epithets  of  "  Green 
Erin  "  and  the  "  Emerald  of  the  Seas."  The  rich  verdure,  murmuring  streams  in 
every  valley,  mists  spread  over  the  hillsides,  and  clouds  scudding  along  the  skies 
impart  an  aspect  of  sadness  and  placidity  to  nature  which  impresses  the  mind  in  the 
same  manner  as  do  the  sweetly  melancholic  strains  of  Irish  melody.*  The  equability 
of  the  climate  enables  many  southern  types  of  plants  to  flourish  upon  the  island. 
The  inhabitairts  of  Mediterranean  countries,  when  they  visit  the  Lakes  of  Killamey, 
are  surprised  to  see  the  strawberry-tree  growing  on  the  hillsides.  Even  in  the 
north  of  the  island  winter  in  the  valleys  sheltered  against  northerly  winds  is  very 
mild,  the  strawberry  growing  by  the  side  of  the  cypress,  as  it  does  in  Italy. 
Ireland,  as  respects  a  portion  of  its  flora,  forms  part  of  Lusitania,  for  about 
ten  species,  including  the  arbutus,  or  strawberry-tree,  are  common  to  it  and  to  the 
Azores,  Madeira,  Portugal,  and  tbeCantabrian  coast.  This  points  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  time  when  Ireland  formed  part  of  territories  now  severed  from  it  by 
an  irruption  of  the  sea.  Almost  every  one  of  the  islands  along  the  west  coast 
has  a  flora  of  its  own,  with  which  mingld  plants  from  neighbouring  botanical 
regi9n8.t 

Ireland  was  formerly  clad  with  forests,  as  is  proved  not  only  by  the  trunks  of 
trees  found  in  the  bogs,  but  also  by  many  geographical  names,  such  as  Deny, 
which  means  "Grove  of  Oaks."  These  forests  disappeared  in  consequence  of 
wars  and  maladministration.  Even  during  the  Middle  Ages  wood  had  become  so 
scarce  that  in  certain  districts  of  the^island  it  was  cheaper  to  make  the  hoops  for 
barrels  of  whalebone.  In  the  west,  and  more  eq)eoially  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
trees  were  so  scarce  about  thirty  years  ago  that  the  jpeasants  imagined  them  to  be 
huge  vegetables.  Ireland  is  poorer  in  species  of  plants  and  animals  than  Great 
Britain,  and  still  more  so  than  continental  Europe,  this  being  one  of  the  penalties 
attached  to  an  insular  position.  In  Belgium,  for  Jnstance,  we  meet  with  twenty- 
two  species  of  reptiles ;  in  England  with  scarcely  half  that  number ;  in  Ireland 
with  only  five.  Forbes  concludes  that  these,  animals  migrated  westward  along 
the  isthmus  which  formerly  attached  the  British  Islands  to  the  continen  When 
the  sea  swept  away  the  connecting  land  aU  of  these  animals  had  not  yet  emigrated, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  colonies  which  they  hftd  planted  were  not  numerous  enough 
to  resist  destructive  agencies.  The  Irish  peasants — a  very  superstitious  race — 
believe  that  serpents  and  toads  formerly  abounded  on  their  island,  but  that 
St.  Patrick  destroyed  them.  The  promontory  from  which  he  flung  them  into  the 
sea  is  still  pointed  out,  and  although  the  experience  of  our  Eool(^oal  gardens 

*  Thaokeny,  "  Iridi  Sketoh-Book. 

t  Q.  Uote,  F)roe»$dings  cf  th»  Ih^l Irith  Aauimp,  July,  1878;  Ohailoi  Ifutixu,  Mtvm  i*»  Dntx- 
MoHdft,  lit  lUnh,  1867. 
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proves  the  contrary,  the  peasants  maintain  that  every  serpent  dies  aa  soon  as  it 
touches  the  soil  of  Ireland.  Geologists  have  discovered  in  Ireland  the  remains 
of  the  mammoth  and  hippopotamus,  and  of  numerous  ruminants,  including 
deer  and  two  species  of  the  ancient  ox.  Three  species  of  deer  have  been 
discovered  in  the  caves,  peat  mosses,  and  alluvial  deposits  of  the  country, 
of  which  the  red  deer  survives  in  the  mountains  of  Eillamey,  whilst  the 
great  Irish  deer  may  have  lived  until  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  abundance  of  deer  must  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  animals  of  the  feline 
tribe,  such  as  the  hyena  and  cave  lion  ;  and  their  only  enemies  were  the  wolf  and 
the  bear,  against  which,  fleetness  of  limb  and  the  power  of  natation  afforded 
trustworthy  means  of  escape.* 

The  relative  poverty  of  the  Irish  fauna  reveals  itself  in  the  paucity  of  birds  of 
passage  no  less  than  in  that  of  sedentary  animals.  Out  of  thirty  species  of  con- 
tinental birds  which  pass  the  summer  in  England,  all  but  one  extend  their 
journey  as  far  as  Scotland  ;  but,  according  to  Harting,  only  eight  or  nine  visit 
Ireland,  the  rest  being  either  deterred  by  the  width  of  the  Irish  Channel,  or 
altogpether  unaware  of  the  existence  of  that  island.  The  magpie  was  formerly 
looked  upon  aa  a  new  arrival  in  Ireland.  This  is  a  mistake ;  but  that  bird,  being 
protected  by  superstition,  has  become  very  common,  and  during  summer  eveningi 
dense  flocks  descend  upon  the  sown  fields. 

,   The  Peoplb.  ^ 

In  accordance  with  a  tradition  formerly  often  quoted,  leme,  or  Ireland,  is 
indebted  for  its  epithet  of  Jtuula  Sacra  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Deluge  it  floated  like  an  ark  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters,  and  on  its  subsideno? 
gave  their  first  inhabitants  to  the  neighbouring  islands.  The  Irish,  therefore, 
not  only  deny  that  their  ancestors  came  from  foreign  lands,  bat  they  claim  also  to 
have  peopled  all  the  neighbouring  countries.  As  to  the  ancient  monkish  "  annals  " 
of  the  country,  they  abotmd  in  so  many  legends  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
discover  the  truth  which  underlies  them.  Irish  chroniclers,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  transform  the  mythology  of  their  race  into  a  reg^ular  history  with  dates  and 
genealogies,  speak  of  the  Firbolgs,  or  "men  dressed  in  the  skins  of  animals,"  as 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country.  These  "  beings  of  the  night  **  were 
conquered  by  the  "  gods  of  day,"  or  Tuatha-de-danannt,  who  were  the  people  of 
T^ana,  the  mother  of  the  gods.t  These  latter  were  acquainted  with  the  metals, 
and  they  made  arms,  tools,  and  musical  instruments.  But  tiie  Tuatha-de- 
dananns  were  vanquished  in  turn  by  a  third  body  of  invaders,  the  warlike 
"Milesians"  of  Spoiv,  who  came  into  the  country  eleven  or  fourteen  centuries 
before  Ohrist,  and  overthrew  tlie  kingdom  of  Inis-Fail,  the  "  Island  of  Doom." 
The  descendants  of  these  Milesians,  it  is  pretended,  con  he  recognised,  even  at  the 
present  day,  by  having  an  0*  or  a  Mao  prefixed  to  their  fiunily  names.  It  is  only 
natural  that  a  proud  people  like  the  Irish,  in  its  day  of  humiliation,  should 

♦  Hull,  "Phywoia  Geology,"  &o. ;  Owen, "  Palnontologjr." 

t  D'Arboii  de  JabkiiiTille, "  Etquine  de  la  Hyfhologieirlandaiae"  {S*vm  mrthMofifm,  Jvaa,  187^> 
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take  a  delight  in  the  past,  and  deify  its  heroes.  The  descendants  of  these  ancient 
Irish  still  celebrate  the  glories  of  other  days,  and  sing  t»ith  unthusiaNm  the  high 
deeds  of  their  warrior  ancestors,  as  if  a  share  of  the  distinction  achieved  belonged 
to  themselves.  Fin  MacGumhal,  the  legendary  king,  whose  name  has  been 
changed  into  Fingal  by  the  Ossianjc  muse,  is  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
children  of  Erin.  To  him  they  dedicate  the  most  beauteous  sites  of  their  island, 
and  everywhere  they  see  the  remains  of  his  castles.  Quite  recently  those  Irishmen 
who  leagued  together  in  order  to  free  their  country  from  English  rule  assumed 
the  name  of  "  Fenians,"  in  memory  of  Fin,  or  Fion,  who  commanded  the  national 
militia  seventeen  centuries  ago.* 

The  similarity  between  Ei*se,  or  ancient  Irish,  and  the  Gaelic  of  the  Scotch 
Highlands  justifies  us  in  the  belief  that  at  the  dawn  of  history  the  inhabitants  of 
lerce,  Igbemia,  or  Hibemia  were  the  kinsmen  of  the  Caledonians  of  Scotland.  But 
quite  irrespective  of  the  Spaniards  in  Qalway  and  Einsale,  many  strange  elements 
have  sinoe  those  early  days  become  fused  with  the  Celtic  population  of  the  island. 
Danes,  or  "  ITorthmen,"  have  frequently  iA.vaded  the  country.  It  is  they  who 
gave  a  name  to  Dan-na-n-gall,  or  Donegal,  and  for  over  two  centuries  they  were 
the -masters  of  Dublin.  Wexford  and  Waterford  were  likewise  Danish  towns. 
The  geographical  nomeaolature  of  the  country  furnishes  a  rough  guide  to  the 
relative  importance  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  population.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  names  are  Geltic,t  but  there  are  many  whose  origin  is  evidently 
Scandinavian.  As  a  m&tter  of  course  the  largest  bodies  of  invaders  and  colonists 
arrived  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  (}reat  Britain,  and  not  only  the  English  and 
Scotch  took  possession  of  a  part  of  the  country,  but  the  Welsh  had  their  share 
likewise.  The  barony  of  Forth,  at  the  south-eastern  point  of  Ireland,  is  said  to 
be  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Welshmen  who  oame  into  the  country  with 
Strongbow,  about  seven  centuries  agQ<<  Welsh  was  spoken  there  up  to  the  close 
of  last  century,  and  the  manners  of  the  people  conclusively  prove  that  they  are 
the  kin  of  the  English  Oymry.  They  are  said  to  he  more  orderly  and  peaceable 
than  the  native  Irish  around  them,  and  also  more  happy,  which  may  arise  in 
a  large  measure  from  their  being  the  owners  of  the  land  thej  cultivate.  If 
Thackeray  t  may  he  bdieved,  they  took  the  most  energetic  measures  for  keeping 
possession  of  their  land,  for  they  killed  every  stranger  whom  they  suspected  of  an 
intention  of  acquiring  seignorial  rights.  Until  recently  there  was  not  in  these 
"  Welsh  Mountains  "  of  Wexford  a  single  large  estate. 

The  English,  no  less  than  the  Welsh,  and  others  who  preceded  them,  came 
into  Ireland  as  conquerors.  According  to  an  old  legend,  the  first  invader,  in  his 
ardoiir  to  take  possession,  out  off  his  right  hand  before  he  landed,  in  order  that  it 
might  seize  upon  the  country  a  little  earlier :  hence  the  "  bloody  hand  "  which 
figures  in  the  coats  of  arms  of  many  noUe  families  of  Ireland.  Arriving  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  English  had  to  fight  for  more  than  four 


•  SnlUrsn,  "JlTew  IreUnd." 
t  Ghalmen,  "Caledonia." 
t  "The  Iriah  Sketeh-Book." 
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hundred  years  before  they  had  secured  their  conquest.  The  "  pale,"  or  barrier  of 
stakes,  which  formerly  bounded  the  territories  they  held  in  Leinster,  Meath,  and 
Munster,  expanded  or  retreated  according  to  the  fortunes  of  war,  and  even  in  the 
days  of  Henry  VlII.  the  English  pale  of  Dublin  extended  only  20  miles.  But 
more  than  four  centuries  of  partial  occupation  had  done  much  to. mingle  the  blood 
of  the  two  peoples,  and  to  spread  the  use  of  the  English  language.  In  a  subse- 
quent age,  during  the  great  religious  wars,  Ireland  was  once  more  subjected  to 
devastation.  The  population  of  whole  towns  was  either  massacred  or  exiled 
in  a  body,  and  the  conquered  territories  were  divided  amongst  English  colonists. 
Queen  Elizabeth' gave  away  200,000  acres  in  the  province  of  Munster ;  James  I. 
confiscated  six  entire  counties  in  Northern  Ireland  (Armagh,  Cavan,  Fermanagh, 
Derry,  Tyrone,  and  Donegal),  with  a  view  of  "planting  "  them  with  Scotch  and 
English  Protestants,  and  later  on,  by  a  legal  quibble,  possessed  himself  of  an 
additional  500,000  acres  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  which  he  likewise  distributed 
amongst  colonists  drawn  from  Great  Britain.*  During  the  Commonwealth  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  Parliament  was  to  bestow  1,000,000  acres  upon  English 
cltofgyraen,  and  when  the  Catholics  had  been  definitely  defeated  they  were  com- 
pelled to  move  into  the  country  districts  uf  Connaught  and  Clare,  as  the  towns  of 
this  territory  were  to  become  exclusively  Protestant.  Their  southern  boundary 
was  to  be  the,  Slnnnon,  and  every  Irishman  found  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river 
might  be  killed  without  fear  of  legal  consequences.  "  Gh)  to  hell,  or  go  to  Con- 
naught  "  is  a  proverbial  saying  which  originated  at  that  time.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  Irish  Catholics,  or  "  Tories,"  remained  in  the  provincea  from  which  they 
had  been  legally  expelled.  This  was  more  especially  tlie  caae  as  regards  the 
mountains  of  Tyroonnell,  Qaltymoro,  and  Kerry,  and  the  almost  inaccessible  bog 
lands.  Besides  this,  the  new  landowners  themselves  kept  about  tiiem  a  number 
of  peasants  to  cultivate  the  soiL  Nor  were  all  the  Protestants  ^en  of  foreign 
origin.  These  latter,  however,  formed  at  that  time  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  population  of  Ireland,  and  they  were  subsequently  reinforced  by  the  peaceable 
immigration  of  Scotchmen  into  Ulster,  where  they  assimilated  the  manners  of 
the  people  to  those  of  the  Lowlands  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  As  a  result 
of  all  these  immigrations,  there  must  have  occurred  a  strong  infusion  of  Anglo- 
Celtic  blood;  but  in  frequent  instances  the  two  races  have  lived  side  bysid9 
without  intermingling,  and  the  stock  of  the  people  of  Ireland  appears  to  be 
Celtic  to  this  day.  In  Ulster  we  meet  with  "triple"  towns,  like  those  which 
formerly  existed  in  Greece  and  Italy.  Downpatrick,  for  in  stance,  has  an  Irish 
quarter,  a  Scotch  quarter,  and  an  English  quarter.  Amongst  emigrants  of 
various  races  there  still  remain  to  be  mentioned  the  German  "  Palatines,"  who 
settled  near  Galway  at  the  commencement. of  last  century. t  It  is,  however,  a 
curious  ethnological  fact,  and  one  reminding  us  of  analogous  features  in  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  Ireland,  that  a  gipsy  has  never  been  seen  upon  that  island. 
These  wanderers,  who  are  represented  in  every  part  of  the  world,  including  even 

*  Lingard ;  Hallam ;  Oiutave  de  Beaumont,  "  L'lrlanda.  wxaale,  politiqae  et  religieoM." 
t  J.  a.  Kohl,  "Reiaen  in  Irland." 
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WIS  0,20:i  aquare  milM,  with  640,658  inhitbitanto.*  Altogether  Irish  wm  apoken  in 
1R51  by  1,024,280  permns  (2a-20  per  cent,  of  the  population);  in  1871  by  only 
817,876  poraont  (16-11  percent,  of  the  population),  and  araongat  these  latter  there 
were  only  103,6(U)  who  were  unable  to  speak  English.  Erse,  which  ia  written  in 
the  same  characters  as  its  predecessor  b^h  ftini,  no  longer  suffices  for  giring 
expression  to  all  our  modem  ideaa,  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  resuscitation 
mode  by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Iriah  Language,  Engliah  has 
become  the  language  of  civilised  life,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
days  of  Iriah  are  numbered.  Not  a  newspaper  ia  publiahed  in  that  tongue,  and 
the  tranaiations  of  the  Iliad  and  of  Moore'a  "  Iriah  Melodies,"  recently  prepared 
by  the  Moat  Rffv.  John  MoHale,  are  not  works  intended  to  meet  a  popular  demand. 
The  older  Irish  literature,  however,  is  very  rich.  It  includes  amongst  others  a 
large  number  of  manuscripts  relating  to  the  traditions  of  Ireland.  Most  of  these 
works  show  that  the  manners  which  existed  at  the  time  of  their  composition  have 
passed  away.  Amongst  the  many  Irish  documents  and  ohroniolea  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College  are  the  "  seven  times  fifty  "  histories,  which  the  old 
bards  used  to  relate  on  festive  occasions  in  the  presence  of  chiefs  and  king.  These 
"  histories  "  deal  with  massacres,  battles,  invasions,  sieges,  navigations,  voyages, 
visions,  tragedies,  and  kindred  subjects.! 

But  though  Erae  is  on  the  point  of  being  altogether  superseded  by  a  language 
possessing  greater  vitality,  and  better  adapted  to  give  expression  to  contemporary 
ideas,  it  will  survive  in  the  geographical  nomenclature  of  the  country.  Mountains 
will  continue  to  be  known  as  Slieve,  Btn,  or  Knock ;  hills,  mounds,  and  rooks  will 
still  remain  Dum,  Carn'ekt,  Croaght  or  Oroghant,  Chght,  and  Kent ;  the  words 
Lough  and  Innith,  or  Ennit^  will  apply  to  lakes  and  islands ;  a  swampy  plain 
will  be  known  as  Curragh ;  a  wateroonrse  a«  Ana,  or  Anagh ;  towns  and  villages 
will  be  recognised  by  the  prefixes  Kill  and  BaUy;  while  More  (Great)  and  Btg 
(Little)  will  serve  to  distinguish  neighbouring  monntftint,  rivers,  bogs,  and  inlefta 
<^  the  sea. 

Ogham  inscriptions  have  been  found  far  more  plentifully  in  Ireland  than  in 
the  sister  island,  and  they  have  given  rise  to  incessant  discussions  amongst  the 
learned.  This  alphabet,  which  they  succeeded  in  deciphering  alter  bilingual 
descriptions  in  Latin  and  Old  Irish  had  been  discovered  in  the  south  of  England 
and  in  Wales,  X  consists  of  lines,  or  groups  of  lines,  attached  to  a  single  stem. 
Several  of  these  inscriptions,  and  apparently  those  of  the  latest  date,  read 
backwards;  that  is,  from  right  to  left.  According  to  the  ancient  chronicles 
the  oghams  were  introduced  into  Ireland  by  the  Tuatha-de-dananna  many 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  they  certainly  date  hack  to  a  time  when  the 
inhabitants  were  heathens.  These  characters  are  in  all  probability  of  an  age 
anterior  to  that  of  the  Romans ;  for  we  can  hardly  oonoeiTe  that  they  should  have 

*  BaTMMtdn,  '<  On  tiie  Oldo  LwgoagM  in  Oie  Britiah  Uea,"  1879. 

t  Brian  O  Looney,  "On  Andent  Hktorio  Talea  ci  the  Iriah  Language,"  Promintft  ^  M«  J*|fiBl 
JMM  AMdmp,  December.  1876. 

X  Bam.  Ftoguaon,  TroMtdinft  tf  tht  iteye^  Jri$A  Aimltmff,  Angwt,  1874. 
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been  invented  after  the  much  simpler  Latin  alphabet  had  become  known.*  But 
however  this  may  be,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  moat  of  the  stones  with  ogham 
inscriptions  were  raised  between  the  fifth  and  eighth  centuries  of  our  era,  for  they 
bear  Christian  emblems.  As  to  the  relationship  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
oghame  and  the  Scandinavian  runes,  the  learned  have  not  yet  arrived  at  an 
agreement. 

Ancient  atone  monuments,  which  were  formerly  for  the  most  part  attributed  to 
^  Danes,  abottud  in  Ireland,  and  this  applies  more  especially  to  ratha,  or 
sepulchral  mounds.  There  are  districts  in  which  every  hill-top  is  crowned  with  a 
rath.  The  sixty^seven  stones  of  Baphre,  in  Doneg^al,  form  an  old  temple  similar  to 
StonehengA ;  the  extensive  entrenchments  of  Qrianan,  near  Londonderry,  cover  a 
whole  hill.  Elsewhere  we  meet  with  oromleohs  rising  above  the  heather.  But 
the  moat  remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time  most,  mysterious,  monuments  of  ancient 
Ireland  are  the  round  towers  scattered  over  the  whole  island.  Of  ancient  struo- 
turee  of  this  kind  eighty-tiuree  have  been  discovered,  whilst  in  Scotland,  where 
similar  towers  were  probably  constructed  by  men  of  the  same  race,  there  are  but 
two,  and  in  the  whole  remainder  of  Europe  none  at  all.  The  round  towers  of 
Ireland  bear  some  resemblance  to  minarets.  Several  of  th«n  are  bdilt  of 
unhewn  rocks,  not  touched  by  iron  implements;  others  are  of  hewn  stone. 
Most  of  them  rise  nngly.  Their  height  varies  between  70  and  128  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  10  to  16  feet,  and  the  walls  decrease  in  thickness  with  the  height. 
Excepting  four  instances,  the  openings  which  give  access  to  the  interior  are  at  a 
considerable  elevation  above  the  ground,  t  As  in  the  case  of  the  nuraghe  of 
Sardinia,  these  towers  have  be«i  swribed  to  the  most  diverse  peoples,  and  whilst 
there  are  some  who  look  upon  them  as  the  work  of  Fhosnioians  or  Carthaginians, 
others  in«fer  the  daims  of  fire-worshij^rs,  Greeks,  or  Banes.  History  is  silent 
as  to  their  origin,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Danes  were  not  the  architects,  for  they 
raised  no  such  monuments  in  their  Scandinavian  homes,  and  we  can  hardly 
conceive  their  doing  so  in  foreign  land*  which  they  were  about  to  colonise. 
These  round  towers  were  moat  likely  the  qiontaneonK  prodttet  of  Irish  archi- 
tects, and  were  probably  built  between  the  ninth  and  twelfth  centuries,  some 
as  belfries  and  watch-towers,  others  as  appendages  to  religious  edifices.  It 
is  true  that  none  ol  the  ancient  eoolesiastioal  dooumoits  refer  to  them,$  unless, 
indeed,  they  are  eheteaehs,  or  steeples,  as  Mr.  Betrie  supposes^  The  towers  of 
Kilkrainy  and  several  others  stand  on  the  site  of  Christaan  ohurohyardu,  which 
can  (mly  have  been  opened  after  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick,  fifir  all  the  dead  lie 
stretched  out  firom  east  to  westfl  But  whalever  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
these  tow«rs,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dergy  held  possession  of  them  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  for  churches  and  chapels  have  been  raised  in  their  vicinity.  At 
the  present  day  IriA  patriots  look  upon  tiliese  round  towera  as  the  great  national 

*  Jolni  Shju,  ProMidimtt  tfth*  Jtoftl  Irtth  Aeademif,  December,  1876. 
t  Mr.  nd  lint,  Hkll, '*  I»1mi4  ito  Semeiy  Md  GhuMten" 
X  J.  Bosrke,  «  The  Arjraa  Origin  of  the  GkMlio  Baoe  and  Lmigiuige.:' 
t  Donraven,  "  Notes  on  Iriih  AraUteotare." 
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monumeuts  of  the  cotmtry,  ar''.  when  they  sought  to  render  exceptional  honour  to 
their  champion  O'Connell,  they  raised  one  of  these  minarets  over  his  grave  in  the 
cemetery  of  Dublin. 

In  many  respe6ts  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  prehistoric  times,  continued  longer 
in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain.*  Lake  dwellings,  such  as  are  now  being  explored . 
with  so  much  curiosity  in  the  lakes  of  the  Alps,  existed  until  quite  recently 
in  the  vast  lowland  region  of  Ireland.  The  nature  of  the  soil  was  favourable  to 
their  existence.  After  the  great  forests  had  been  destroyed,  an  island,  surrounded 
by  deep  water,  afforded,  in  fact,  the  most  secure  retreat.  Several  eranogues, 
or  wooden  forts  placed  upon  piles  or  artificial  islands,  continued  to  be  inhabited 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  more  remote  a  district,  and 
the  less  intercourse  it  had  with  strangers,  the  longer  oould  ancient  manners  and 
customs  survive  in  it.  The  island  of  Aran,  which  lies  out  of  the  world,  from  which 
it  is  defended  by  winds  and  waves,  and  abounds  in  cromlechs,  raths,  and  barrows, 
was  the  "  Sacred  Island  "  of  the  Irish  Celts,  as  the  islands  of  Sein,  Mona,  and  lona 
were  sacred  to  the  Britons  of  Armorica  and  Great  Britain.  Still  more  remote  are 
the  islands  of  Inishkea,  in  the  open  Atlantio,  off  the  coast  of  Mayo.  Their  inha- 
bitants, living  far  away  from  high-roads  of  commerce  and  ignored  by  their  eon« 
querors,  were  heathens  in  1872,  and  probably  are  so  stilL  When  the  wind 
blows  a  tempest  and  renders  fishing  impossible,  the  inlanders  carry  an  idol,  dressed 
in  wool,  along  the  strand,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  calm  the  sea :  their  wishes  are 
frequently  fulfilled,  when  they  respectfully  restore  their  idol  to  its  sanctuary. 
Seals  are  numerous  along  the  coasts  of  Inishkea,  but  the  inhabitants  take  care  not 
to  kill  them,  for  they  believe  that  the  souls  of  their  departed  relatives  residia  in 
them.t  Inish  Torragh,  or  Tory  Island,  near  the  coast  of  Donegal,  has  no  gods 
of  its  own,  but  it  has  a  fisherman,  elected  by  his  three  or  four  hundred  companions, 
for  its  king,  and  this  potentate  has  power  to  exile  those  amongst  the  islanders 
who  refuse  compliance  with  the  ancient  customs.^  On  Slieve  Oallan,  an  almost 
insulated  mountain  in  the  county  of  Glare,  on  the  Bay  of  Lisoauor,  there  stands  an 
altar' raised  in  honour  of  the  sun-god,  and  up  to  the  dose  of  the  last  century  pigs 
were  sacrificed  upon  it,  and  flowers  scattered  over  the  turf  around  it.$ 

In  a  few  of  the  more  remote  districts  the  aqwo<)  of  the  inhabitents  is  Almost  that 
of  savages,  their  small  eyes,  low  foreheads,  and  tangled  hair  giving  than  the 
appearance  of  Tatars.  But  as  a  rule  the  Irish  are  a  fine  race,  notwithstanding  the 
small  tnmed-up  nose,  which  at  once  «aables  us  to  pick  out  a  son  of  Erin  amongst 
a  crowd  of  Englishmen.ll  The  natives  of  Joyce's  Country,  in  Connemara,  are  of 
ahnoBt  gigantic  stature,  with  fine  limbs  and  strong  muscles.  The  men  of  Tipperary, 
though  mialler,  are  no  less  strong,  and  are  distinguidied  for  thdr  agility  and 
grace.  Comparative  measurements  pade  in  the  universities  of  the  United  Kingdom 

•  O'Guny,  "  On  the  Mumen  and  Ouatbma  of  tbe  Andent  Irish." 
t  Journal  of  the  London  Anthropt^ogitat  ImtituU,  ii.  p.  447. 
.    t  A.  M.  SuUivan,  «*New  Inbdd." 

§  Fergnwm,  "  Evidoncea  of  8nn-Wonihip  at  Moiint  CULm,"  JPneitdiHfi  o/tkt  Sojfal  Irlih  AtaOmff, 

December,  1875.  ■ 

I  Roget  de  Bellognet,  "  Ethnogtoie  OauloiM."  U. 
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prove  that  the  young  men  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin,  do  not  yield  in  stature  or 
strength  to  their  nval.  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Glasgow,  or  Edinburgh  ;  nay,  that 
they  are  even  slighUy  their  superiors.  Even  Englishmen*  admit  that  most  Irish- 
women who  are  able  to  lead  a  life  of  ease  and  nourish  their  beauty  are  of  more  dis- 
tinguished  appea«nce  than  their  own  countrywomen  ;  they  are  at  the  same  time 
TL  ^  «°d  open-hearted  gaiety,  and  exhibit  considerable  taste  in  their 
ZJtvLrir  ^Z""T^"'  "  ^""P**  whose  women  po««s.  so  much  true 
notwithstanding  the  arduous  kbour  which  ha.  faUen  to  their  lot.  ^indebted  i^ 
Iny  wh"".  "*"'"  '"'  '  P""'  '""^«^  '»^^«»^  ^'^'^  *"-'  ''^entio- 

deni!v!!iT*  *°  ^f^  "^^  ^""^"^^  ''°"  '^"^  «"°««*'  '^""^  ^^o  I'-ve  been 

Zrt    ^  ^"^^   "^P"^'""  ""^  ^'"^^'^  ^^'^ '  *o  ^P^^  them  with 
heir  obsequious   hmguage  and   the  profuse   flattery   they  lavish   upon  their 

:0n  a  ^,t,  aad  you  will  always  find  another  Irishman  to  turn  it."     Even  the 

SL  "^11'  "^'t*"f '"^  "^"^  ''^'"*  ^°^^*^°^'  -'"l  retain,  excellent 
the  dcT  f^-  Z  T  °*^"'  "^'*  ""*  •^°'^*"  ^"  "^°''»"«'  •»*  always  keep 
the  door  of  their  oabm  hospitably  open.   Little  suffice,  for  their  wants,  and  they  «« 

riT"^"''''"'^:''"*'**""'^*""^^^-  The  least  benefit  c^Z::^ 
IZ^  truth,  owing  to  an  exces.  of  imagination,  they  ^  nevertheless 

Zn^lT^"*^'*  ^'^'  "^"^  "^PO^ly  W  their  wo«i  when  once  it  ha. 

^iW*^;.  '"''''f^'^'"**"*^*^'''*^'-  I— y-Peetatheyhav" 
^^t;^'^t^\''''''^^'''^^^fSth.h^e,^n^ceoiike^  They  are 
f^fiiat«ral.pmt..„d«ibjecttofit.  of  transport;  eadly  carried  away  by  Lir 
m^t^on,  and  addicted  to  idle  fandee.  They  lack  a  sense  of  order,  and  are  no" 
LlZS'tSI"^*i"fT"*'''^  I>"^enne«isavicen;iessgene^ 
^  SS^^!"  ^^'-  ^r«"^«^  -'»  ^««  there  existed  a  prosit  of 
aU  Imhn^en  taking  pledges  of  temperance  and  forswearing  the  use  of  ulque- 

iLlew         f.^^f^^'^^'-our  evoked  though  the  preachin"  ^  ^S 

to  ab«^m  from  strong  drink..  In  a  single  day  13.000  pe^ns  tu3  teftotZ^ 
and  m  several  districts  aU  pubUchouse.  wer«  ck«ed.  But  in  a  poor  ooun^^ 
U^etomptation  to  drink  is  strong,  and  the  pledge,  we.  soon  for^  C^^^ 
ness  r«».ved  uideed.  a  fresh  impul«  f«>m  the  great  femine.    fn  many  iZlZ 

tt  0^^  ■^*"*^  *^^  "'•*'  *^^  ^"  ^'"^  °»«  ^^  'W  took  Hack  with 

To  Englishmen  Irish  '^bull.-  aw  often  a  mmrce  of  amusement,  but  for  all 

to  kinS  H,       J^  •"««»'»»  When  in  dread  of  violence,  but  respond  frankly 
to  kind  w«^s.    Natorally  intelligent  and  of  inquiring  mind.  th^TattenTSe 

•  Thsokemy,  -Iikh  Sketoh-Book." 
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schools  with  diligence.  Until  recently  there  existed  in  Ireland,  m  in  Oreeoe, 
open-air  or  "  hedge  schools,"  in  which  the  teacher,  seated  under  a  hedge,  was 
surrounded  by  his  studious  pupils.  This  custom  dated  from  a  time  anterior 
to  1830,  up  to  which  year  all  primary  education,  excepting  that  vouchsafed 
through  the  agency  of  the  Established  Church,  was  interdicted.*  The  Irish  are 
vehement  in  their  language,  ardent  in  attack,  and  smart  in  repartee.  Thoy 
excel  in  flights  of  fancy,  and  readily  find  a  word  to  sum  up  a  situation. 
They  are,  in  fact,  bom  orators,  and  a  greater  number  of  truly  eloquent  speakers 
have  arisen  amongst  them  than  in  England.  Their  writers  possess  no  less  verve 
than  their  talkers,  and  the  Irish  newspapers  are  written  with  a  persuasiveneM 
which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  the  journals  published  on  the  other  side  of  St.  (George's 
Channel.  Bravery  is  a  quality  common  to  all  Irishmen ;  they  have  supplied  the 
armies  of  England  with  some  of  its  most  famous  leaders,  and  from  them  its  ranks 
are  largely  recruited.  During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  thousands  of 
Irishmen  died  fighting  in  French  regiments,  for  they  turned  lovingly  to  France 
as  to  a  country  which  professed  the  same  religion,  and  shared  with  them  the  hatred 
of  England.  The  narrow  bays  on  the  south-western  coasts  were  at  that  time  the 
trysting-plaoes  where  young  Irishmen  desirous  of  entering  the  service  of  France 
found  vessels  to  carry  them  over  the  sea. 

For  two  hundred  years  the  Irish  have  been  a  conquered  people,  and  are  so 
still.  English  rule,  against  which  th^  have  atruggled  so  long,  still  weighs 
upon  them,  and  Irish  patriots  have  not  ceased  to  claim  "  Home  Rule "  in  one 
shape  or  another.  The  Isle  of  Erin  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  which  wholly 
escaped  Roman  conquests,  and  never  suffered  frcmi  the  invasion  of  barbarians. 
The  character  of  its  civilisation  was  consequently  more  spontaneous,  and  although 
ardent  patriots  exaggerate  its  importance,  it  certainly  did  exercise  an  influence 
upon  the  development  of  Great  Britain ;  and  Ireland,  far  from  having  invari- 
ably been  England's  pupil,  acted  occasionally  as  her  neighbour's  instructress. 
The  conquest  oi  Ireland  by  the  English  was  virtually  an  irruption  of  barbarians, 
which  arrested  the  free  flight  of  Iridi  genius ;  and  iu  losing  their  independ- 
ence the  inhabitants  of  Erin  lost,  at  the  same  time,  the  prerogatives  which  that 
independence  had  ocmferred  upon  them.  From  that  day  Ireland  ceased  to  play 
a  part  in  European  history.  All  civilisation  vanished  daring  the  atrodou*' 
wars  which  devastated  the  soil  of  Ireland  and  destroyed  the  peculation  of  whde 
districts.  Sir  J<^n  Norris,  one  of  the.  English  leaders  during  the  rei^^  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  killed  all  the  inhabitants  of  Rathlin  Island,  and  the  refugees 
who  had  fled  to  it  for  shelter,  sparing  neither  women  nor  children,  but  driving 
cJI  into  the  caverns,  and  killing  them,  as  he  states  in  his  official  reports,  "aa 
if  they  had  been  seoils  or  otters."  t  Bui  the  Irish  avenged  themselves  in 
1641,  when  they  massacred  at  least  20,000  Englishmen  and  Seotohmen.  For 
this,  however,  Cromwell  inflicted  a  terrible  punishment  upon  them.  We  all 
know  how  he  treated  Drogheda,  with  what  tranquillity  of  mind  he  caused  fire  to 

•  SuUivan."  New  Inland." 

t  Fronds,  "The  Engliih in  InUod."  - 
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be  laid  to  the  chureh  of  St.  Feter,  within  whioh  the  defenders  of  the  town  had 
aought  a  refuge.  Oromwell  thought  of  selling  Ireland  to  the  Jews,  on  their  under* 
taking  to  pay  an  annual  rent  of  £2,000,000.  "  It  is  no  felony  to  kill  an  Irishman  " 
was  a  proverb  of  that  period. 

The  greatest  change  introduced  in  Ireland  by  the  English  conquerors  was 
that  which  revolutioniaed  the  tenure  of  lands.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  there  existed  no  individual  property  in  the  soil.  The  land  belonged  to 
the  septa,  or  clan,  whose  chieftain,  elected  for  life,  distributed  it  amongst  the 
members  of  the  community,  as  was  done  in  Ruaaia  until  the  abolition  of  serfdom. 
There  existed  no  large  stone  buildings  in  the  rural  districtfe,  and  the  agricultaral 
nomads  lived  in  miserable  mud  cabins,  not  superior  to  those  of  the  present 
day.  When  James  I.  succeeded  to  the  English  throne,  he  offered  to  convert  into 
feudal  landowners  the  chiefkains  whom  he  found  in  possesaion,  and  few  amongat 
them  reaiated  this  tempting  offer.  Subsequently  many  turned  rebels  or  engaged 
in  conspiracies,  when  the  land  was  taken  away*  from  them,  and  handed  over 
to  Scotch  and  Engliah  immigranta.  The  dispossessed  septaa,  however,  never 
forgot  that  anciently  the  aoil  was  the  common  property  of  all ;  and  even  now, 
in  many  villagea,  the  deaoendanta  of  the  old  chieftains  are  treated  with  defer- 
ence,  and  entertained  at  the  public  expense,  aa  if  they  were  the  elect  of  the 
peojde. 

Deprived  of  their  land,  the  Irish  wera  at  the  same  time  persecuted  on  account 
of  their  religion.  Even  after  the  law  which  compelled  all  Iriahmen  to  live  beyond 
the  Shannon  had  become  a  dead  letter,  thoae  amongat  them  who  were  Oatholica 
were  daoied  the  protection  of  the  common  law.  For  many  yeara  a  premium  waa 
paid  to  any  one  who  turned  Protestant,  and  the  Protestant  son  of  a  Catholic 
father  might  at  once  enter  into  possesaion  of  his  fiither's  goods,  though  the  latter 
was  still  living.  The  (rfBoe  of  informer  or  "priest-hunter"  became  a  profea- 
sion  which  led  to  honours  and  fbrtone.  Up  to  1832  the  Irish  were  repreaented 
in  Parliament  exclusively  by  Protestant*,  and  quite  recently  they  were  obliged  to 
pay  tithea  to  the  Angliean  Ohuroh,  of  which  they  were  not  members.  The  mass 
of  the  Irish  people  axe  much  attached  to  the  Catholic  prieata,  whom  they  look  upon 
as  the  natural  representatives  of  the  national  cause:  they  have  forgotten  that 
it  was  Pope  Adrian  lY.  who  gave  Ireland  to  the  Eog^iah,  and  that  the  priesthood 
at  that  time  zealously  supported  the  cause  of  the  kivaders. 

Poverty  must  naturally  be  very  great  in  a  country  like  Ireland,  where  moat  of 
the  soil  ia  in  the  handa  of  great  landownera ;  where  industry,  except  in  a  few 
favoured  districta,  ia  hardly  known;  and  where,  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  development  pf  rariona  manuft^^urea  was  stifled  in  the  bud  through  the 
jealousy  of  avaricious  Engliah  monopolists.  Onij  in  Ulster  did  the  farmers 
enjoy  security  <rf  tenure,  for  the  {nivileges  granted  them  by  James  I.  made  them 
proprietors  of  all  the  improvoaaents  they  had  effected  on  the  land.  Aa  long  aa 
they  paid  tikeir  rent  the  landlord  waa  not  permitted  to  diatnrb  them,  unless, 
indeed,  he  waa  {wqiared  to^isoatpnisate  lUiem  for  their  improvements.  These 
privileges  did  not,  however^  .nitaiid  to  iha  other  provinces.    Ah  absurd  adherence 
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to  ancient  routine  atad  a  too  minute  eubdivinon  of  the  soil  okuaed  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country  to  be  wasted.  In  Donegal  and  other  parts  of  Northern 
Ireland  large  farms  used  to  be  leased  to  a  number  of  persons,  by  whom  they 
were  subdivided  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  a  portion  of  each  field 
being  allotted  to  a  separate  tenant.  When  the  father  died,  his  separate  lots 
were  again  subdivided  according  to  the  number  of  his  children,  until  only 
a  crumb  remained  to  each.  This  method  of  subdivision,  known  as  "rundale" 
or  "  runrig,"  could  not,  however,  be  applied  to  animals,  which  each  of  the  tenants 
was  called  upon  to  feed  in  turn.  It  is  easily  understood  that  the  soil  pro- 
duced but  little  under  so  pernicious  a  system,  and  notwithstanding  its  natural 
fertility  and  abxmdant  rains,  Ireland  was  incapable  of  feeding  all  her  children. 
Famine  became  permanent,  and  the  animals  hungered  with  their  masters. 

Famines*  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Ireland.  The  most  terrible 
famine  of  the  last  century  was  that  which  occurred  in  1739-40,  but  more  terrible 
still  was  the  great  potato  famine  of  1846-7,  when  over  1,000,000  persons 
perished,  notwithstanding  the  £10,000,000  advanced  by  Parliament  for  its  relief. 
The  population  became  reduced  by  about  2,500,000,  and  out  of  the  1,180,409 
persons  who  emigrated  to  America,  25  per  cent,  are  stated  to  have  died  within 
twelve  months  after  leaving.  The  wagM  paid  to  agricultural  labourers  from 
the  dose  of  the  French  wars  up  to  the  time  of  this  dreadful  visitation  are 
variously  estimated  by  political  economists  at  3d.  or  4d.  daily,  a  sum  still  further 
reduced  by  periods  of  enforced  idleness.  About  the  middle  of  the  century, 
when  the  purchasing  power  of  money  had  already  'considerably  fallen,  Irish 
labourers  earned  between  28.  6d.  and  5s.  a  week  !t  And  such  a  pittance  was 
to  su£Bice  for  the  wants  of  a  whole  family.  Need  we  wonder,  after  this,  that 
the  Irish  peasantry  were  condemned  to  a  potato  dietP  That  tuber  had  been 
introduced  into  the  island  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth,  or  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century.:^  Ordinarily  it  yields  an  abundant  crop, 
but  for  that  very  reason  has  proved  an  a£Siotion  to  the  island,  by  rendering 
its  inhabitants  improvident.  The  cultivator  trusted  to  his  potatoes  to  supply  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  planted  little  else ;  and  when  disease  struck  his  staple 
crop  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating  his  pigs,  and  that  last  resource  fail- 
ing, there  remained  nothing  for  him  but  to  die.  Shan  Nan  Yocht — "  poor  old' 
woman" — ^is  the  name  which  Irishmen  moumfuUy  bestow  upon  their  native 
country.fS 

During  the  famine  of  the   black    '47    the   unfortunate  people  sought  to 

*  Tesn  of  famine  in  Ireland  nnoe  the  birth  of  Chriat:— 10— 15 ;  76 ;  192  (flnt  notice  cf  emigra- 
tion); 68S— 38;  664;  669;  700;  759;  768;  77S  (famine  from  drought);  824-6;  896—97  (invasion  of 
looiuta);  963-4  (parenU nld their  children) ;  1047;  1116  (people  eat  each  other);  1163;  1188;  1200; 
1209;  1227;  1262;  1271;  1S96;  1302;  ^314;  1316;  1317;  1332:  1339;  1410;  1433;  1447;  1491; 
1497 ;  1622 ;  1666 ;  1686  (oonaequent  on  the  wan ;  human  flesh  eatw) ;  168P  ■  f}aataia  fleah  eaten) ; 
1601^3  (can-dhaliam);  1660-61  (siegea  of  IdmAiick  and  Oalway);  1690  ^7/7—29;  1789-40;  1766; 
1801;  1812;  1822;  1831;  1846  (£MO.0OO  expended  by  Oovemment  in  relief  of  anlfereta; ;  1846-7; 
1870.    (Comelins  Walford, "  On  the  Famines  of  the  World,"  Journal  of  th$  SMiriieal  Soeittf,  1878.) 

t  Buckle, "  History  of  CiTilisation  in  England." 

X  DuiFerin, "  Irish  Emigntion,  and  the  Touire  of  Land  in  Ireland." 
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appease  their  hunger  by  eating  fallen  cattle  and  even  grass.  Some  died  quietly 
in  their  cabins ;  others,  wandering  aimlessly  about,  fell  down  by  the  roadside, 
never  again  to  rise ;  even  in  the  towns  starving  men  and  women  sank  down 
exhausted,  but  the  passers-by,  accustomed  to  the  sight,  sought  not  to  raise  them 
up.  They  waited  for  the  police  to  remove  the  obstruction.  In  many  districts  the 
dead  were  no  longer  buried;  it  was  deemed  sufficient  to  pull  their  cabins  down 
upon  the  corpses  to  serve  as  a  sepulchral  mound.*  About  3,000,000,  or  nearly 
one-third  of  the  entire  population,  appealed  to  public  charity  for  assistance  ;  but 
what  availed  ordinary  means  of  relief  in  so  unparalleled  a  disaster  ?  Entire 
districts,  more  especially  in  the  west  of  the  island,  were  almost  desolated, 
and  the  population  sank  from  nearly  9,000,000  to  6,600,000.  The  famine 
carried  off  many  more  victims  amongst  Celtic  Catholics  than  amongst  Anglicans 
and  Presbyterians,  most  of  whom  are  of  Scotch  or  English  descent.  These  latter 
were  rich  enough  to  emig^te,t  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  embroidery  of  muslin, 
carried  on  in  most  of  the  cabins  of  Ulster,  the  least  Irish  of  the  provinces  of 
Ireland,  saved  the  lives  of  many  of  the  inhabitants.  { 

In  the  course  of  last  century  only  Protestant  Irishmen  emigrated  to  the 
Uxiited  States,  whilst  Catholics  remained  at  home,  and  appeared  to  have  almost 
taken  root  in  their  townships ;  $  but  after  the  great  famine.  Irishmen,  of  whatever 
religion  or  race,  readily  found  their  way  to  a  country  which  appeared  to  offer  them 
better  chances  of  succeeding  in  life  than  did  their  own.  Encouraged  by  England, 
which  thus  got  rid  of  a  starving  multitude,  and  by  the  United  States,  anxious  to  secure 
labourers  to  tiU  their  uncultivated  fields,  emigration  soon  assumed  the  dimensions 
of  an  exodus.  In  1871,  notwithstanding  the  great  mortality  which  a£Sicts  the  new 
arrivals  during  the  early  years  of  their  residence,  there  already  dwelt  in  the  United 
States  1,850,000  natives  of  Ireland.  At  the  present  time  the  American  citizens  of 
Irish  origin  cannot  be  less  than  six  or  seven  millions,  and  the  enemies  of  England 
have  often  looked  to  this  multitude  when  desirous  of  provoking  a  war  between 
her  and  the  American  Republic.  The  Irish  Americans  maintain  relations  with 
their  fellow-countrymen  in  the  old  country,  even  after  they  have  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  during  the  seventeen  years  which  followed  the  great 
exodus  they  sent  no  less  a  sum  than  ^£13,000,000  in  order  to  enable  their  relatives 
to  join  them  in  their  new  homes. 

Irishmen  unaUe  to  emigrate  can  at  least  periodically  migrate  to  the  neighbour- 
ing island,  where  they  assist  in  the  harvest  and  other  agricultural  operations. 
During  oertiiin  seasons  of  the  year  their  help  can  hardly  be  dispensed  with,  and 

•  SulUvea,"  New  Ireland." 

t  Decrease  of  the  popnlation  of  Ireland,  1884—1871 : — 
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t  Dofferin,  "  Irish  Bmigration  and  the  Tmnre  of  Land." 
f  Arthur  Young,  "  Tour  in  Ireland." 
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the  wages  whioh  they  receiTe  in  England  are  at  least  double  or  treble  those  which 
they  could  earn  in  their  own  country.  They  are  consequently  able  to  return  to 
their  families  with  a  modest  sum  saved  out  of  their  earnings,  after  defraying  the 
expense  of  twice  crossing  the  Ohannel.  Most  of  these  migrants  annually  flock  to 
the  same  districts,  and  are  employed  by  the  same  fanners.  But  the  number  of 
Irishmen  who  migrate  with  their  families  to  England  and  Scotland,  with  a  view 
to  permanently  remaining  there,  is  also  large.*  Indeed,  the  Irish  element  in  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  is  far  more  considerable  than  it  appears  to  be  fitom  the 
census  returns,  which  take  note  only  of  persons  born  in  Ireland,  and  include  the 
children  of  Irish  parents  bom  in  England  among  the  rest  of  the  population. 
Every  large  town  has  its  "  Little  Ireland  " — always  an  inferior  quarter,  with 
wretched  tenements  and  ill-kept  streets.  There  poor  Paddy,  a  hewer  of  wood  and 
carrier  of  water,  has  established  his  new  home.  His  services  have  become  almost 
indispensable,  for  he  is  often  the  only  labourer  who  will  consent  to  carry  a  burden 
or  to  dig.     He  might  grow  wealthy,  if  it  were  not  for  his  improvidence,  and 

Fig.  201.— MOTBHIMT  OF  TBI  ToTVJJaiOH  IH  Ibilamd. 
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although  he  gmerally  marries  unong  his  own  kin,  his  presence  must  in  the  end 
displace  the  Anglo-Saxon  elonent  in  our  labouring  class,  which  is  almost  daily 
sustaining  losses  through  emigration.  ' 

Ireland  itself  has  grown  in  wealth  in  the  coarse  of  the  last  twenty  yean. 
Many  estates  of  impoverished  landowners  have  been  thrown  into  the  market 
through  the  operation  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  and  porohased  by  wesMliy 
tenant  farmers  or  English  or  Scotch  cobnists.  And  this  new  class  of  owners 
generally  resides  upon  the  land,  insteod  of  spending  its  revenues  at  Dublin  or 
abroad.  A  further  increase  in  th^  number  of  landowners  has  been  brought  about 
through  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  land  formerly  owned  l^  ihe  disestablished 
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extent  of  their  holdmgs  more  considerable,  though  even  now  the  subdivision  of 
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Act  of  1870  tenant!  oan  no  longer  be  evicted  unleM  the  landowner  is  prepared  to 
oompeniate  tbem  for  any  "  improvementa  "  they  may  have  made.  This  doe*  not, 
however,  hold  good  in  casea  where  tenants  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  rent 
agreed  upon,  and  the  evictions  recently  enforced  have  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  land 
agitation,  and  to  a  demand  for  the  abolition  of  landlords,  and  the  creation  of 
peasant  proprietors,  or  at  all  events  for  fixity  of  tenure  at  a  rent  considered 
fair  by  the  occupier.  This  agitation  has  unfortunately  resulted  in  agrarian 
crimes  and  murders,  which  it  had  been  hoped  were  things  of  the  past  in  Ireland. 
Yet,  comparing  the  Ireland  of  1841  with  that  of  1880,  the  great  progress  in  its 
agriculture  is  undeniable.  Since  1851  there  has  been  a  wonderful  increase  in 
the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep,*  and  the  supplies  forthcoming  for  the  English 
market  are  increasing  with  every  year,  whilst  the  sums  received  in  return  are 
divided  amongst  a  smaller  number  of  people.  We  are  not,  perhaps,  wrong  in 
assuming  that  the  average  income  of  Ireland  is  now  about  double  what  it  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  century.  Erin,  in  its  economical  conditions,  is,  in  fkot,  rapidly 
being  assimilated  with  Great  Britain. 

In  both  islands,  however,  there  are  atill  thousands  who  depend  upon  charity 
for  their  means  of  subsistence.  True,  Irish  towns  in  which  the  pCi.'sons  living  in  the 
workhouse  are  more  numerous  than  those  who  are  called  upon  to  naintain  them  are 
no  longer  to  be  found ;  nor,  as  was  the  case  a  generaticm  ago,  ai\i  there  now  parishes 
where  4,000  inhabitants  own  between  them  only  10  mattresses  and  8  paillnssosif 
Hunger  typhus  no  longer  decimates  the  population,  even  though  the  potatoes 
should  fail  for  a  season;  bat  the  want  of  proper  nourishment  and  the  almost 
total  disregard  of  sanitary  laws  nevertheless  shorten  the  lives  of  entire  popula- 
tions. Wretched  mud  oabinsi,  filled  with  the  biting  smoke  of  peat,  and  inhabited 
by  ten  or  twelve  human  beings,  who  sleep  on  the  damp  soil  by  the  side  of  their 
pigs,  are  still  numerous.  Along  many  parts  of  vUe  coast  the  inhabitants  eat  sea- 
weed, not  by  any  means  as  a  relish  with  their  salad,  as  is  dtrne  by  the  wealthy 
citizens  of  Belfast,  but  becaose  their  gardens  and  plots  of  arable  land  do  not  yield 
sufficient  to  satisfy  their  wants.  Through  a  strange  irony  of  fate,  the  poorest 
Irishmen  take  most  delight  in  dressing  in  swallow-tailed  coats  and  breeches,  and  in 
wearing  black  hats.  Whole  ship-loads  of  cast-oflf  garments  of  this  description  are 
annually  sent  across  the  Ohannel.  The  clothing  prodnqed  in  the  country  itself 
is  coarse,  but  exhibits  in  its  out  a  considerable  degree  of  good  taste. 


All  the  large  towns  of  Ireland  lie  on  the  sea-ooast.  Situated  near  England 
and  Scotland,  and  at  the  western  extremity  of  Europe,  Ireland  failed  to  create  a 
great  capital  in  the  interior  of  the  island.    Her  centres  of  civilisation  naturally 
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•prang  up  on  that  side  of  her  seaboard  which  presented  the  greatest  facilities  for 
keeping  up  an  intercourse  with  the  commercial  countries  from  which  a  double 
channel  separates  her.     In  this  feature  of  her  political  geography  Ireland  resembles 
S^in.  but  the  causes  which  have  had  the  same  effect   in  both  countries  are 
different.    In  the  Iberian  peninsula  the  inhabitants  principally  crowd  the  sea- 
shore  because  of  the  cold  and  sterility  of  the  pkteaux  and  mountains  which  fill  the 
mtenor  of  the  country.    In  Ireland  it  is  the  necessity  of  commercial  intereourse 
which  accounts  for  the  existence  of  bu^y  seaport  towns,  the  vast  bogs  of  the  central 
plain,  which  were  formerly  hardly  passable,  contributing,  no  doubt,  in  a  certain 
measure,  to  that  result.    The  most  flourishing  seaboard  is  naturaUy  that  which 
faces  England,  and  here,  right  opposite  to  Liverpool  and  Holyhead,  on  a  spot 
marked  by  nature  as  the  site  for  a  great  city,  Dublin,  the  capital  of  the  entire 
island,  has  arisen.    Belfast,  in  the  north,  occupies  rektively  to  Scothmd  a  simikr 
position  to  that  of  Dublin ;  whilst  the  two  towns  of  Wexford  and  Waterford 
2>posite  to  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  share  in  the  commerce  with  Soatheni 
Engknd.     Cork,   with  it«  admirable  harbour,  has  actually  become  the  great 
Athintic  emporium  of  the  ishnds.     As  to  Limerick.  Galway,  Sligo,  and  London- 
den-y,  m  the  west  and  north  of  Ireland,  they  have  hardly  more  than  a  local 
importance  as  outlets  for  inland  districts. 


Topography. 

LMN8TBR.-.The  province  of  Leinster  occupies  the  south^stem  portion  of 
iJehmd.  Presenting  a  wid?  gap  in  its  coast  mountains  towards  England,  which 
opened  a  path  into  the  great  central  plain,  it  was  first  to  feel  the  heel  of  Norman 
and  Saxon  invaders.  Nearly  the  ^hole  of  this  pr6vin6e  is  English  now,  not  only 
m  speech,  but  m  a  large  measure  also  in  blood.  But  the  ]Wsh  tongue  still  lingew 
m  the  range  of  uplands  which  extends  to  the  westward  from  the  Mo^e 
Mountains,  and  into  which  the  natives  of  the  soil  were  driven  when  the  invaders 
appropriated  and  divided  their  knds.  Another  Irish-speaking  district  lies  to  the 
south-west,  towards  Waterford.* 

The  njetropoUtan  county  of  Dublin  occupies  a  narrow  strip  along  the  Irish 
Sea,  which  extends  westward  into  the  plains  of  Meath,  but  comprises  on  the  south 
a^  por^iOB  of  the  Wicklow  Mountains.  Mount  Kippure,  on  the  southern  border, 
r^  to  ;.  Wht  of  2.473  feet.  The  centre  of  the  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Liff^,  which  discharges  itself  into  DubUn  Bay.  The  huid  is  fairly  cultivated. 
T  ,^  '™,f  ^"^^h-ath-mth^Puibhluinne,  ha.  not  always  been  the  capital  of 
Irehmd.  There  was  a  time  when  the  kings  were  crowned  in  the  Hill  of  Tara,  or 
Teamhair-that  i^  the  "  Great  House  "~26  miles  to  the  westward,  and  antiquaiians 
have  there^discovered  the  remains  of  a  monument,  from  which  was.  perhaps, 
taken  that  Stone  of  Fate  (^«  Fatak)  which,  after  having  long  been  kepTmAe 
abbey  of  Scone,  has  found  a  last  resting-place  in  Westininster  Abbey.  When  the 
•  la  IMl  £2.868  penom  in  Leiniter  ipoke  Iridi ;  in  1871  only  14.888. 
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legitimate  king  sat  down  upon  this  atone,  so  says  the  legend,  it  resounded  like  the 
voice  of  thunder,  but  it  gave  forth  no  sound  for  a  usurper  :  since  the  introduction 
of  Ohristianity  it  has  lost  its  virtue.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  dignities 
conferred  upon  I'ara,  Dublin,  or  "  Blaokwater,"  was  certainly  superior  to  the 
little  inland  burgh  as  a  place  of  commerce.  For  over  two  centuries  Danes  and 
Northmen — good  judges  of  maritime  positions — disputed  its  possession  with  the 
Irish.  The  Irish  names  of  two  suburbs  of  the  town  still  recall  the  sites  which  in 
these  early  days  were  occupied  by  "  black  and  white  strangers ; "  that  is,  by  North- 
men  and  Danes.  In  the  beginning^f  the  twelfth  century  Dublin  was  finally  wrested 
from  the  Scandinavians,  only  to  fall  soon  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
to  whom  it  has  belonged  ever  since.  According  to  the  vioissitudsi^  of  politics, 
Dublin  has  known  its  periods  of  prosperity  and  decay.  Early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  the  second  town  of  the  British  Islands— as  populous,  with  its  300,000 
inhabitants,  as  were  then  Edinburgh  and  Bristol  together.  It  sustained  a  great 
loss  in  1800,  when  a  separate  Parliament  for  Ireland  ceased  to  exist,  and  sub- 
sequently it  suffered  further  injury  through  the  misery  «itailed  by  the  great 
famine  and  emigration.    These  losses,  however,  have  since  been  more  than  made 

good. 

As  an  industrial  city  Dublin  enjoys  some  reputation  for  its  poplins — ^the  manu- 
facture of  which  was  introduced  by  the  French — stoiit,  whiskey,  and  a  variety 
of  other  articles.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  most  active  provision  trade  with 
England  has  sprung  up.  Dublin  exports  cattle,  pigs,  and  various  kinds  of 
agricultural  produce,  and  imports  merchandise  for  its  own  use  and  that  of  a  great 
part  of  Ireland.  Railways  converge  upon  it  like  the  ribs  of  a  fan,  besides  which 
it  is  the  terminus  of  the  Grand  Canal,  which  cuts  the  island  in  twain,  and  jwns 
the  Irish  Sea  to  Galway  Bay.  Formerly  the  roadstead  of  Dublin,  exposed 
to  easterly  winds  and  cumbered  with  sand-banks,  preaemted  great  difiEiotdties  to 
large  vessels,  and  the  mouth  o^  the  Liffey  formed  only  an  inconvenient  port, 
although  docks  had  been  excavated  by  its  side.  But  the  eztendon  of  the  northern 
pier  has  led  to  the  partial  disappearance  of  the  obstructive  sands,  and  vessels 
drawing  23  feet  of  water  can  now 'proceed  to  the  quays  of  the  town.  Dublin, 
like  other  maritime  cities,  is  indebted  to  the  skill  of  engineers  for  two  outlyu^ 
ports.  That  of  Kingstown,  on  the  southern  side  of  Dublin  Bay,  is  conspicuoas' 
from  a&r  through  the  abrupt  face  presented  by  the  hill  in  its  rear,  which  has 
furnished  the  granite  for  its  piers.  It  is  the  station  for  ike  packet-boats,  which 
twice  daily  carry  mails  and  passengers  to  Holyhead.  The  harbour  of  Howth,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  bay,  is  frequented  only  by  fishing-boats.  Oonfltruoted, 
it  is  said,  to  &cilitate  the  exportation  of  tiie  granite  quarried  by  a  great 
lord,  it  is  almost  dry  at  low  wat^r,  and,  m<»eover,  difficult  of  access.  DuUin, 
with  its  outports,  takes  a  prominent  place  amongst  the  maritime  cities  of  the 
British  Islands,  ranking  next  to  London,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Oardiff,  6laq;ow, 

and  Hull. 

In  shape  the  city  resranbles  mi  oval,  Inseeted  by  the  loffey,  and  almost  nir^ 
rounded  hy  canals.    There  are  a  few  fine  streets  and  open  sqiures,  equal  to  any  in 
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ftigUmd.  beside,  several  remarkable  buUdings,  for  the  most  part  grouped  around 

the  hUlock  upon  «    ,ch  nses  Dublin  Castle,  the  official  residence  of^e  Lord- 

Lieutenant  of  Ireland.    Christ  Church  Cathedral,  restored  to  the  Roman  Catholics 

IS  the  most  ancient  church  of  Dublin,  having  been  founded  in  1038,  and  rebuilt  at 

the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  centuries.     St.  Patrick's 

Cathedral,  which  has  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Protestants,  is  likewise  a 

med.»val  budding,  and  stonds  by  the  side  of  the  fountain  from  which  St.  Patrick 

baph.ed  the  heathen.    Trinity  College  was  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century  as 

a  stronghold  of  Protestantism,  but  no  longer  enforces  religious  tests.    It  possesses 

Tduable  natural-history  collections,  together  with  a  Kbrary  of  over  200  000 

volumes,  containing  amongst  other  treasures  the  Sen^.hm  M6r,  or  monument  of 

ancient  wisdom,  and  various  medisDval  manuscripts  in  Irish  and  Latin.     The 

Mg.  208.— Tiiw  OF  Htnftm  nw  FHonrix  Pabk. 


Exhibition  Palace  of  1872  has  been  transformed  into  a  museum  and  place  of 
amusement  similar  to  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  There  are  also  an 
Iiidustnal  Museum,  a  National  GaUery,  and  other  valuable  collections 
belonging- to  learned  sodetiee.  Conspicuous  amongst  the  buildings  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river  are  the  "  Four  Courts"  rising  into  a  lofty  dome,  and 
ttie  Ouston  Touse.  Among  charitable  institutions  may  be  mentioned  the  Royal 
Hospital  for  soldiers,  in  the  suburb  of  New  Kilmainham.  the  Blue  Coat  School, 
and  Steevens's  Hospital.  Pembroke,  Bathmine,,  jmd  Rathgar,  with  Donnybrook, 
m  ol^er  tmies  fiimous  for  its  fairs,  are  suburbs  of  Dublin.  Swift,  Richard  Steele. 
Shendan.  Tom  Moore,  and  the  Duke  of  Welliiigton  were  bom  at  Dublin,  and 
monumwit.  have  been  raised  in  honour  of  them  and  other  Irish  worthies. 

2^A  «.v!W«»  of  the  great  trfty  abound  m  pleasant  walks.    Phonix  Park,  which 
mdudes  a  nxrfogical  garden,  covers  an  area  of  1,760  aci«s.    It  is  finely  timbered. 
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and  bounding  deer  are  plentiful  within  it.  The  fine  botanical  gardens  at  QUmnva, 
north  from  the  city,  are  the  property  of  the  Royal  Society.  On  the  northern  side 
of  Dublin  Bay  is  Clontarf,  famous  as  the  scene  of  Brian  Boroimhe's  victory  over 
the  Danes,  with  an  old  Norman  stronghold.  Farther  in  the  same  direction  the 
entrance  to  the  bay  is  guarded  by  the  rocky  peninsuk  of  Howth  (563  feet),  with 
shaded  woods,the  ruins  of  an  abbey  overhanging  the  sea,  and  a  magnificent  view  over 
the  bay.  The  people  of  Dublin  often  liken  their  bay  to  that  of  Naples,  although 
there  is  no  Vesuvius  screened  by  a  Somma,  and  encircled  with  white  and  pink 
viUas,  and  the  sky  above  is  rarely  as  bright  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Opposite  Howth  we  perceive  King»tmn,  with  its  harbour  covering  260  acres,  and 
virtually  a  suburb  of  Dublin.  Blackroek,  a  famous  bathing-place,  adjoins  it  <m  the  . 
left ;  Lalketf,  an  important  seaport  before  Kingstown  usurped  its  pUce,  lies  to 
the  south ;  and  Killinetf,  with  its  mountain  of  granite,  upon  whose  rides  quwrrymen 
swarm  like  ants,  is  beyond.  ' 

To  the  north  of  Howth  are  the  fishing  villages  of  Mahhuh,  Ru^,  and  Skerriea. 
Balbriggm,  with  a  small  port,  is  noted  for  its  stocking  manufiicture.  Ltuk,  8word», 
and  Clondalkin,  all  within  a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  can  still  boast  the  possesrion 
of  round  towers ;  whilst  Fingku,  to  the  north  of  Dublin,  and  Luean,  on  the  Li«ey, 
h&ve  mineral  springs. 

The  county  of  Louth  includes  the  hilly  peninsula  between  Oarlingford  Lough 
and  Dundalk  Bay  (1,966  feet),  and  the  low-lying  maritime  region  which  extends 
thence  to  the  river  Boyne.    That  river  is  bom  in  ihe  Bog  of  Allen,  and  only  washes 
one  large  town  on  its  way  td  the  sea,  namely,  the  ancient  dty  of  Drogheda, 
4  miles  above  its  mouih.    The  town  is  for  the  most  part  seated  upon  the  lofty 
northern  bank  of  the  river,  here  spanned  by  a  railway  viaduct  94  feet  in  height. 
Its  docka  are  accessible  to  vessels  of  300  tons  burden,  and  there  are  a  large  cotton- 
mill,  flax-miUs,  and  other  industrial  eetabUshmonts.    The  battie  of  the  Boyne, 
which  cost  the  Stuarts  a  thTone,  was  fought  in  the  immediate  vicinity  in  1^. 
A  little  above  the  field  of  battie,  near  the  river,  are  curious  prehistoric  remains, 
including  the  sepulchral  tumulus  of  New  Grange,  which  Llhuyd,  the  antiquarian, 
laid  open  in  1699.    Temumfeekin  is  now  a  favourite  w«vtering-phioei  but  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh.    Dundalk,  on  a  i^t  s^  at  the  head 
of  a  wide  bay  and  the  mouth  of  Castieton  River,  with  a  port  aooearible  to  vessds 
drawing  16  feet  of  water,  is  an  ancient  city,  where  Edward  Bruioe  was  crowned 
King  of  Ireland,  and  near  which  he  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  English 
(1318).    Dundalk  distils  whiskey,  brews  beer,  spins  flax,  grinds  corn,  and  makes 
pins,  but  its  commerce  is  inferior  to  that  of  Drogheda.     Louth,  to  the  south-west 
of  it,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  county,  is  a  decayed  village.     Ardee  and  CoUoH 
are  market  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  county.     Carlingfitrd,  on  the  lough  of  the 
same  name,  has  oyster  beds,  and  grows  in  favour  as  a  watering  place. 

Meath  forms  part  of  the  central  plain,  with  a  few  detached  groups  of  hills. 
It  is  drained  by  the  river  Boyne  and  its  tributary,  the  Blackwater.  At  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers  stands  Navan,  the  most  populous  town  of  the  county, 
and  an  epieoQpal  city,  with  a  Catholic  college.    Trm  and  Clotwrd,  an  old  episcopal 
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see,  are  higher  up,  on  the  Boyne ;  Siatu,  a  poor  village,  with  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  and  a  monastery,  is  below.  Half-way  between  Navan  and  Trim  are  the 
beautify  ruins  of  Bective  Abbey.  Kelis,  a  flourishing  market  town  on  the  Black- 
water,  has  a  round  .tower  on  Lloyd  Hill  (422  feet).  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  are  the  Hill  of  Tora  (see  p.  411)  and  the  decayed  town  of  Dumhaughlm. 

Westmbath,  like  its  neighbour,  lies  within  the  central  plain,  and  its  detached 
heights  attain  no  considerable  elevation.  Its  main  portion  drains  into  the  Shannon, 
which  forms  the  western  boundary.  There  are  numerous  lakes  scattered  all  over 
the  coimty.  Muttingar,  the  county  town,  on  the  Royal  Canal,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  cluster  of  lakes  rich  in  trout,  has  fairs  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  much  trade 
in  agricultural  products.  Athlone,  seated  astride  the  river  Shannon,  near 
where  it  issues  from  Lough  Bee,  spanned  by  a  railway  viaduct  and  a  fine  stone 
bridge,  is  a  place  of  considerable  strategical  importance,  for  it  guards  the  passage 
f^m  Leinster  into  Oonnaught.  Its  castle  is  old  and  strong,  and  beside  it  stand 
barracks  for  a  large  garrison.  As  is  often  the  case  in  Ireland,  there  are  a  clean 
"new  town,"  inhabited  by  men  of  Saxon  race,  and  a  wretched  "  Irish  -  town." 
Auburn,  or  rather  Liahoy,  which  Oliver  Goldsmith  describes  in  his  "Deserted 
Tillage,"  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  only  other  places  of  note  in  the  county 
are  Moait'O-Chranogue,  on  the  southern  border,  and  Kilbeggan,  on  the  Brosna, 
which  issues  from  Lough  Ennell. 

The  county  of  Longford  lies  almost  wholly  within  the  basin  of  the  Shannon, 
whi^  washes  its  western  margin ;  but  its  northern  portion,  where  Lough  Oowna 
covers  a  large  area,  drains  into  the  Erne.  Longford^  on  a  branch  of  the  Boyal 
Oanal,  is  the  seat  of  a  Oatholio  bishop.  Near  it  are  Ardagh,  a  poor  village,  after 
which  one  of  the  dioceses  of  Ireland  is  named,  and  Edgeworthttoum,  a  pretty 
village  in  a  flat  country,  the  birthplace  of  Maria  Edgeworth.  BatfymaAon  is  a 
market  town  on  the  Ihny,  which  flows  through  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 
Oranard,  on  the  water-parting  between  Inny  and  Erne,  has  a  small  linen  trade. 

Knro's  OornTY,  and  its  neighbour  Queen's  County,  were  named  in  honour  of 
Philip  n.,  of  Spain,  and  his  consort  Queen  Mary,  during  whose  reign  they 
were  first  formed.  The  bulk  of  King's  County  consists  of  a  plain  descending 
towards  the  Shannon  and  Liflby,  dotted  over  with  a  few  hills,  including  the 
Oroghan  (761  feet),  and  culminating  towards  the  south  in  die  Slieve  Bloom. 
The  Grand  Oanal  intersects  the  county  firom  east  to  west  TuUamore,  on  a  rivor 
flowing  to-the  Shannon,  PhO^town,  and  Edenderr^  all  lie  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
and  on  the  northern  margin  of  the  Bog  of  Allen,  large  portions  of  which  have 
been  drained.  On  the  Shannon  are  Shtmnon  Bridge,  with  an  old  fort; 
Shannon  ffarbour,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Canal,  with  marble  quarries; 
and  Banagher.  Above  Shannon  Bridge  are  the  ruins  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Clonmaenoiae.  PanonUotcn,  on  the  Birr,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Shonncm,  is 
perhaps  the  prettiest  town  in  the  county.  Near  it  lies  Castle  Birr,  with  Lord 
Rosse's  famous  telescope. 

Qubbm's  Cotjntt  lies  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  '6^eve  Bkxmi,  and 
along  the  Upper  Barrow  (which  rises  in  it)  and  the  Nore.     Maryborough,  the 
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county  town,  stands  on  the  river  Triogue,  which  is  tributary  to  the  Barrow. 
Near  it  is  the  rook  of  Dun-a-mase,  with  remains  of  the  stronghold  of  the  Kings  of 
Leinster.  Portarlington,  on  the  Barrow,  was  originally  founded  with  the  aid  of 
French  and  German  Protestants.  Mountmellick,  at  the  foot  of  the  Slieve  Bloom, 
has  a  cloth-mill  and  a  foundry.  Mountrath,  only  founded  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  the  principal  town  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Nore.  It  manufactur»»  a  little 
cloth.  Other  places  on  the  Nore  are  Borrk-in-Omry,  anciently  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  Abbeykix,  Durrow,  and  BalUmkiU. 

The  county  of  Kiu>aiib  forms  part  of  the  central  plain,  and  is  drained  by  the 
rivers  Liffey  and  Barrow.  The  Bog  of  Allen  occupies  a  considerable  area  in  the 
north,  but  much  of  it  has  been  drained  and  brought  under  cultivation.  In  its 
midst  rises  the  Hill  of  AUen,  according  to  the  Irish  tradition  Ossian's  real 
home.  The  viUage  of  Maynooth,  with  St.  Patrick's  College,  founded  in  1796  for 
the  education  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Irehmd,  and  Carton  Casde,  the  sumptuous 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Ues  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county,  on 
the  Royal  Canal.  Ascending  the  Li£fey,  we  successively  pass  Celbndge,  N<m, 
Newbridge,  and  KikuUen,  enclosed  by  a  ring-shaped  rampart.  Naas,  one  of  the 
ancient  capitals  of  Leinster,  has  a  rath  in  its  centre  upon  which  the  Parliament 
of  the  kingdom  used  to  deliberate.  Newbridge  has  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  and 
cavalry  barracks.  The  Ourragh  of  Kildare,  a  famous  sheep-walk  and  racecourse, 
4,858  acres  in  extent,  Has  to  the  west  of  it,  in  the  direction  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Kifdare,  whilom  "renowned  for  its  saints,"  as  is  attested  by  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral 
and  a  fine  round  tower,  but  now  a  poor  village.  In  1804  the  United  Irishmen 
mustered  their  forces,  to  the  number  of  30,000  men,  upon  the  Curragh,  which  is 
now  the  site  of  a  standing  military  camp. 

On  the  Barrow  are  Monasterevan,  #ith  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  and  Athy,  a" 
flourishing  market  town,  with  a  cloth  factory.  BaUyfwre,  in  a  side  valley  of  the 
Barrow,  used  formerly  to  be  ifthalntBd  by  Quakers. 

The  county  of  Wicklow,  with  its  range  of  bold  mountains  culminating  in 
Lugnaquilla,  difibrs  altogether  fitom  the  flat  and  uniform  stretches  in  the  interior 
of  the  island.  No  valleys  of  Ireland  are  more  deservedly  frequented  by  tourists 
than  those  of  the  Dargle,  Vartry;  and  Avooa,  which  rise  in  these  mountains,  and 
at  whose  mouths  are  seated  the  three  prinoipd  towns  of  the  county.  Bray,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dargle,  is  a  favourite  watering-ph»ce.  Wicklow,  at  the  naouth  of  the 
Vartry,  has  an  iudinorent  harbour.  Copper  and  lead  are  mined  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Arkhtc,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avoca,  consists  of  a  fine  upper  town 
and  a  poor  "Fishery."  The  harbour  is  dosed  by  a  bar.  Herring  and  oyster 
fiphing  and  mining  are  the  principal  occupations.  Tourists  make  this  town 
their  head-quarters  when  desirous  of  exploring  the  scenery  of  "sweet"  Avoca, 
ascending  which  they  visit  successively  the  copper  mines;  the  "Meeting 
of  the  Waters"  under  Castle  Howard;  Rathdrum,  formerly  noted  fbr  flannels; 
the  ruins  of  Castle  Kevin  and  the  seven  churches;  Anmmoe;  and  Loi^h 
Dan.  On  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  are  Baltingku,  TinaAely,  and 
ShiUelagh. 
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The^ltTll  ^T""  '?™'  *^'  •outh-eastemmost  comer  of  Ireland. 
The  coast  i.  for  the  most  part  low.     The  interior  consists  of  an  uplund.  upon 

whUstthe  Barrow  bounds  it  on  the  west.     JTe^/ord,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Slaney 

17^  r  'TT'^Tyj  ""^  '*""'  °"  •  considerable  tr.^e,  notwithstanding 
that  It-  harbour  is  cIo^hI  by  a  bar  admitting  no  vessel  over  200  tons  burden 
It  was  here  that  the  English  first  secured  a  footing  upon  Irish  soil,  and   oncTd^ 

tune,  -tin  remam,  Mnucortky,  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Sbney.  is 
bmlt  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill.  A  little  cloth  is  manufactured,  beside,  wh  ch 
there  are  brewen«,.  distUleries,  and  flour-mais.  Higher  up  in  thl  vallerar  he 
mmeral  spnngs  of  Ife.io.n  Barry.  In  the  north-e^tem  ^rt  of  tCunt^  re 
Corto^,  a  fishing  village,  «,d  Go.-ey,  an  inland  market  town.  BanZ  C 
on  the  «.uth  coast,  .'s  said  to  mark  the  site  of  a  flourishing  town,  which  w« 
'It"^7j*^  *^"  •"•  '^'^  "^  '"^  ^^  ecclesiastical  bmldings  t  irheJ 
ISkT  ^     .t"  T  ^"«  ^^  »«»'  ^*-  --«»'  '^  the  ruifs  of  Tlb^ 

ftj?  ^^^'  ^"''"'P"*  *°'™  °^  *^*  ^«"o^  »  ^^  ^.  which  vesteb  of 

800  tons  bui^en  can  reach  with  the  tide.    There  are  distiUerii  and  flrim. 

27m  1^  '^  *^'  'T'  '''  '^•^"^"^  '^^  ^^««'  -  undiscipUn  Jc"  wd 
ot  ^0,000  Irishmen  was  routed  by  a  handfiil  of  Enirlish  traon.     Th-  -t.^*- 

ZZ^      T^  ^"'"''  "••  ^'•^  *V  ""•  ri""  B«n.w  B,d  8lm«r 

.^.O^Lj  .JTv  »  ^  "  "  l"™^""  •«>»».  with  «  Ctholio 

o.4<Ard  md  ool«gft    »„«*(,».  i,  low«.  down  on  th.  ™„e  rimr     !;««& 

w\Zl  ■*"  ^^  '"•''  '"''"  *•"  «'"  J»"  EnnU«,r%  .nd 

Th«  ooanty  of  KiuoMM  li«  to  ft.  wMt  of-the  Bwow.    Th.Jfore«™-» 

bMlt.  o£  the  Nor.,  rt«id.  tb.  oounty  town  o«  JB««,y.    On  .  ™.k  in   f  oentr. 

ofj^ntt  Abbey      C«U  -^rled  i.  the  northern  pert  of  the  ooonty   ne« 
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Ulster.— Ulster  oonauto  of  the  counties  of  North-westera  Ireland,  and  is  more 
densely  peopled  than  any  other  portion  of  the  island.  This  population,  howerer,  is 
crowded  into  the  large  towns  in  the  east,  where  Scotch  settlers  introduced  the 
linen  industry.  The  west  of  the  province  is  wholly  pastoral  and  agricultural, 
and  Irish  is  still  spoken  or  understood  thero  by  many  people.     In  1871,,  out  of 

Vig.  304.— (klUMeroBD  Xavoh. 


84,d23  persons  whq  spoke  Irish  throughout  the  pronnoe,  77,788  resided  in  the 
counties  of  Donegal,  Tyrone,  and  Monaghani 

Down  is  a  maritime  county,  er.tending  firom  Carlingford  to  Belfast  Lough. 
The  Moume  Mountains  and "other  barren  hills  occupy  a  considerable  area,  but  the 
county  consists  for  th.3  most  part  of  fertile  hills  sloping  down  inland  to^ritrds 
Lough  Neagh.     The  linen  trade  is  the  principal  resource  of  the  inhabitants, 

Nmrp,  at  the  northern  ei^^remity  of  GaiKngfijrd  Lough,  tmd  on  the^  Newry 
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«-d^  winch  rt.p  .t  W,.rf,.,M.  ran«..iodly  «.w  on  Ih,  „„rth«n  l«k  if 
tk.  bagh.    Bd.w  a.  Uttor,  «d  right  «  .h.  fe„,  <rf  «„  H«™.  M««u>,.*  1. 

Hg.  30A.— SrBANoroftit  Lovea. 
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^W»  a  watenng-plaoe.  whoee  popularity  ^  however,  eoUpwd  by  that  of 
Ne^m  on  Dundrum  Bay.  The  narrow  entrance  io  Stran^d  Lgh  i. 
^edbythefiehingvaiage.of«^^o^«^p,^,,^.  TheLgh.  howter" 
«  not  muoh  fi^ented  by  ahipping.    DawnpatHck,  the  county  town,  near  ita 

P«»ce  or  muoh  mduetiy.  whilet  the  large  manufacturing  town  of  Jir<«^o«^^ 
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•ettted  at  ita  northern  extremity,  prefers  to  export  it«  produce  through  the  neigh- 
bouring Domghadte,  which  ha>  the  advantage  of  lying  on  the  open  sea.  Comhtr, 
on  the  north-wetteru  side  of  the  lough,  is  only  a  small  place  with  a  little  linen  trade, 
like  all  the  other  towns  of  the  county.  Bangor  and  Holywood  are  pleasant  watering- 
places  on  the  Belfast.  XiOugh. 

Banhridge,  on  the  river  Bann,  which  flows  to  Lough  Neagh,  is  the  centre  of 
the  inland  portion  of  the  county.  It  is  built  on  the  steep  declivity  of  a  hUl,  with 
footpaths  often  raised  26  feet  above  the  pavement.  Here  and  at  Oilford,  Dnmort, 
and  mihborough  the  manufacture  of  linen  is  the  staple  trade.  Near  Gilford  ii 
Tanderagee  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  whilst  Dromore  was 
foi^^erly  the  residence  of  a  bishop. 

The  cvinty  of  Antrim  forms  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Ireland,  and 
consists  of  a  volcanic  table-land,  forming  bold  diils  along  the  coast,  and  sinking 
down  inland  toward  the  plain  bordering  upon  Lough  Neagh  and  the  river  Bann. 
It  is  the  centre  of  the  Irish  linen  industry. 

Be\fMU  it«  capital,  is  the  chief  city  of  Ireland  for  its  industry,  though  not  the 
first  in  population.  In  1612  the  knd  upon  which  this  flourishing  city  has  arisen 
was  given  by  Jsmes  I.  to  one  of  his  favourites,  whose  descendant,  the  Marquis  of 
Donegal,  still  owns  the  whole  of  it,  with  its  palatial  warehouses,  factories,  and 
suburbs.  Belfast,  of  all  Irish  towns,  increases  most  rapidly  in  population.  About 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  only  had  7,000  inhabitants ;  in  1821, 
37,000  ;  and  at  present  about  six  times  that  number.  Its  shipping  has  increased 
even  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  and  Belfast  is  now  abreast  of  Dublin,  if  not  in  advance 
of  it.  As  the  narrow  river  Lagan  afibrded  but  scant  shelter  for  shipping, 
docks  have  been  constructed,  and  a  cut  was  formed  in  1840  through  sands 
cumbering  the  lough,  by  which  means  vessels  drawing  Aroml6  to  20  feet  of  water 
can  now  come  up  to  the  town  with  the  tide.  Most  of  the  trade  of  the  port  is  carried 
ou  in  steamers.  ^ 

It  is  the  linen  trade,  very  ancient  in  the  couatry,  but  niuch  developed  by 
Flemish  and  French  immigrant^  which  has  made  Belfiut  a  prosperous  dty,  and  <A 
all  its  ftiotories  those  devoted  to  the  inning  and  weaving  of  flax  are  still  Uie 
most  imporiant.  A  society  for  the  Promotion  and  Improvement  df  the  Growth 
of  Flax  in  Ireland  haa  its  seat  in  BelfiMt,  and  to  its  beneficial  action  must  be 
ascribed  the  fact  that  most  of  the  raw  material  consumed  in  its  factories  is  grown 
in  the  country  of  which  it  is  the  industrial  centre.  In  addition  to  flue-mills,  there 
are  cotton  factories,  fou  \dries,  machine  shops,  and  large  establishments  in  which  the 
fancy  boxes  intended  to  hold  Irish  lace  and  other  delicate  textiks  are  made. 
Belfast,  at  the  same  time,  can  boast  important  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  It  has  its  Museum  i^  Botanical  Garden,  its  non-sectarian  Queen's 
Colleges,  and  colleges  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  communities.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  these  educi^onal  agencies,  there  is  no  town  in  Ireland  where 
"  assault  and  battery  "  is  a  more  flrequent  offence,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne  rarely  passes  without  oj^posing  mobs  of  Orangemen  and  Catholio 
Home  Rulers  coming  to  blows. 
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gr«rt  cit^  ^  IJlrter.     Akmg  the  coaa.  are  the  '.d,ing  «ad  wak»ring  place. 

1    tr*    •^""'""'  '"'^  ^''*^'*'-     ^^*«  ^««'  ^^  "^t  grown  into  a  W 
h^lftr^  town   it  is  not  the  fault  of  it.  late  owner,  who  founded  ^^ 

a^veral  chanties^  Near  the  town  are  curious  coalite,  now  abandoned,  and  off  it, 
at  a  distance  of  5  mOes,  Ues  BathUu  Mand.  BuskmiU..  an  old  town  wLere  .pad«^ 
^d  hoes  «e  made,  lies  about  a  mile  up  the  river  Bush,  to  the  west  of  the  GW 
^auaeway  (•«,  p.  384).  On  the  coast  Dunluce  Castle  rises  on  an  almost  insulated 
«^tt.  Fortmh,  on  the  north-western  bolder  of  the  county,  is  the  port  of  the 
n»«iiu&otttnngtownofC(,A^a;«,,whiok.tand.4milesaboTethemourfiofthe^ 
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■panned  by  a  bridge  288  feet  in  length.    Ooleraina  belongs  to  the  oounty  of 
Londonderry. 

Ballymoney  ia  the  moet  important  town  of  Antrim  in  the  valley  of  the  Bann, 
but  lag!  far  bt^ind  Batlytmna,  on  a  email  tributary  of  the  Main,  which  take* 
ita  course  direct  into  Lough  Neagh,  entering  it  near  the  old  county  town  of 
Antrim.  Ballymena  ie  one  of  the  moet  important  flax  and  linen  markets  in 
Ireland.  Near  it  it  OracehiU,  a  Moravian  settlement  founded  in  176fl.  Antrim, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  place  of  little  note,  except  for  its  castle,  its  round  tower, 
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and  the  ruins  of  Shane's   Oastle,  pioturesqudy  seated  on  the  shore  of   the 

lake. 

The  county  of  Londondbeey  occupies  only  a  narrow  soaboatd  betwe«n  l^e 
river  Bann  and  Lough  Foyle,  but  expands  in  the  south,  when  it  stretches  as  hx 
as  Lough  Neagh.  dTbe  greater  portion  of  its  area  is  covered  with  moorland  hills, 
but  fertile  tracts  extend  along  tEe  valleys  and  the  coast.  Londonderry,  the  county 
town,  on  the  river  Foyle,  is.  one  of  the  most  picturesque  places  in  Ireland,  Still 
surrounded  by  its  ancient  walls,  which  enclose  a  hill  upon  whose  summit  stands  the 
cathedral.  Formerly  plain  perry,  the  city  took  its  present  name  when  James  I. 
presented  it,  together  with  the  surrounding  country,  to  the  twelve  great  livwy 
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c»mp«ue.  ol  London,  to  whom  it  stUl  belongs.  A  Doric  column  commemorates 
the  glorious  siege  of  1689.  A  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  I^ndonderrj-, 
already  beyood  the  bolder*  of  the  county,  .re  the  Qrianan  of  Aileaoh,  remarkable 
aa  a  specimen  of  the  fortifications  erected  by  the  ancient  Irish.  On  the  western 
shore  of  Lough  Foyle  are  MoviiU,  a  rising  watwing-ploce.  .nd  Or,0Hca,th,  where 
^e  outward-bound  American  maU.packets  call  for  telegrams.  The  railway  which 
skiru  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lough  runs  for  a  considerable  distance  alonir  .n 
embankment  raised  upon  land  formerly  fiooded  by  the  ses,  but  now  drained  and 
bKHight  under  cultiration.  Newtom  Lima^ady  and  Dmgiven  are  on  the  Roe 
which  d*«wida  from  the  Sperrin  Mountains  and  flowsintoLougb  Foyle.  Coleraine 
on  the  Lower  B«in,  has  already  b*Mi  referred  to.  It  has  for  ito  outports  Port. 
T^  wd  P<^mk.  Higher  up  on  the  Bonn  is  mfrfa,  and  near  Lough 
Neagh  M^ffhrn-qr^/t.  All  the.,  towns  of  Londonderry  largely  depend  for  their 
existence  upon  the  linen  industry. 

TiraoNK  is  an  inland  county,  stretching  from  the  Donegal  Mountains  to 
Lough  Neagh  and  it.  tributary,  the  Blackwater.  It  is  trarersed  by  the  Foyle, 
or  Strule,  and  for  the  most  part  corerwl  with  hills,  except  in  the  east,  where 
j^  ext<msiv«  pUin  of  oonsidwaU.  fertUity  Ue.  dong  the  diore  of  Lough 
Weagh.  Omaffh,  the  county  town,  standi  on  th.  river  Strule  (the  Upper  Foyle  i 
in  a  fertUe  di^riot.  and  o«rries  mi  trade  in  oom  and  linen:  I^etctoum  8temrt  at 
the  head  of  the  nayigation  of  the  river,  i.  a  small  manufacturing  viUagr, ;  whilst 
8iraban0  the  moat  populous  town  of  the  county,  owes  it.  pix>sperity  entirely 
to  the  lin«i  trad.^  In  the  plain  bordering  upon  Lough  Neagh  are  CoolctoJi, 
with  flax-miUs;  fiWir<./o.«.,  with  limMtone  qmirries;  and  Dungannon,  with 
cc^ene.  at  Oca!  Isknd.  Ohgt^,  mi  episcopal  village,  and  Aughnaclov  are  on  the 
Blaokwatw. 

.V  ?!Tf*^  ***  ^^"^^  ■^'P*  '^  **"•  *»•"«»  mountains  near  the  coast  to 
the  fertile  pbin  at  the  head  of  Lough  Neagh.  Armagh,  the  seat  of  the  Protestant 
r*nmat.  of  alljfehmd  and  of  a  OathoUc  bidiop,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  beautaful  cities  in  the  oomitry.  It  is  buUt  on  a  hill,  and  its  ancient  cathedral, 
founded  by  St  Patrick,  look,  down  upon  the  amphitheatre  fomed  by  its 
warble  houses.  Near  it  is  a  fiunous  observatory,  founded  in  1789  by  Primate 
Robinson.  Keadp,  to  th.  south  of  Armaghr  is  a  smaU  manofiwturing  town. 
Pi>rtad^,  on  the  TJ^er  Bann,  is  favourably  situated  for  commerce,  a.  a  canal 
connect,  it  with  Newry,  and  through  the  Bjmn  and  Lough  Neagh  with  Ennis- 
fallen.  iMrgan,  to  the  east  of  the  Bann,  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  linen  trade 
in  the  county. 

The  comity  of  Mohaohai.  is  inter«»ted   in  its  centre  by  a  vale,  through 
which  P««e.  the  lister  Canal,  and  which  the  Inny  drains  into  the  Erne, 

p      w,  nla^''**"  ^^  ^"*^  ^'^^'       ^^y  ^^  eulmimiting  in  Slieve 
Baagh  (1,268  feet),  bound  this  vale  in  the  north,  and  a  somewhat  lower  range    ' 
sepamtes  it  from  the  maritime  phiin  of  Louth.     Monaghan,  in  the  centre  of 
this  vale,  has  a  Uttle  trade  in  flax  and  com,  whilrtCAwM,  on  the  Inny,  i, 
mterestmg  on  account  of  its  momistic  ruins,  auppcMd  t»  date  back  to  the  fiffch 
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century.  Emymle  and  OloMlough  are  unimportant  places  in  the  nortli>weatern 
part  of  the  vale.  Ballybay  ia  the  principal  town  in  the  southern  hills,  while 
Castleblayney  and  Carrickmacroas  are  more  important  towns  on  the  margin  of  the 
maritime  plain,  the  one  near  a  lake  at  the  head  of  the  Fane,  the  other  on  the  Qlyde. 

The  county  of  Cavan  extends  along  both  sides  of  the  Upper  Erne,  which  rises 
in  Lough  Gowna  (214  feet)  on  its  southern  border,  traverses  Lough  Oughter  in 
its  centre,  and  before  leaving  it  enters  the  Upper  Lough  Erne.  This  riv^r  se|Ni- 
rates  the  county  into  two  hilly  portions,  of  which  that  in  the  west  is  the  loftier 
and  less  hospitable.  Within  the  latter  rises  the  Owenmore,  the  head-stream  of 
the  Shannon.  Cavan,  the  seat  of  rival  bishops,  lies  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  with 
Belturbet,  on  the  navigable  Erne,  and  CootehiU,  between  the  Annalee  and  a  small 
lough,  it  is  the  only  noteworthy  place  in  the  county.  Kilmore,  a  village  to  the' 
south  of  Cavan,  was  anciently  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  BatlyeonneU,  in  the  western 
hills,  is  known  for  its  romantic  position.  i 

Fermanagh  stretches  along  both  banks  of  the  Erne,  which  within  its  limits 
expands  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Loughs  Erne.  The  tract  to  the  west  of  these 
lakes  rises  into  lofty  hUls  (Ouilcagh,  2,188  feet),  but  along  their  western  shore 
level  tracts  occur,  where  wheat  and  oats  are  grown  with  success.  JEnnitkiflen, 
midway  between  the  lakes,  on  an  island  of  the  Erne,  is  an  important  military 
station.  Cutlery  and  plait  are  made.  The  Portora  Royal  School,  the  <'  Lrish 
Bugby,"  is  near,  and  on  Devenish  Island,  1  mile  below,  there  are  ruins  of 
ecclesiastical  buildings  and  a  round  tower.  The  inconsiderable  towns  of  Newtown 
Butler,  Limaskea,  and  Lowtheratown  are  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county. 
Belleek,  on  the  Lower  Erne,  manufactures  pottery. 

BoNEOAi.,  the  north-western  county  of  Ireland,  is  a  wild  highland  region 
(see  p.  383),  rich  in  picturesque  scenery^,  but  only  to  a  small  extent  capable  of 
cultivation.  Lijford,  the  county  town,  is  a  wretched  village  on  the  Foyle, 
opposite  Strabane.  Stranorlary  in  the  valley  of  the  Finn,  tributary  to  that  of  the 
Bann,  has  become  of  some  importance  as  a  tourists'  head-quarter.  On  the  hilly 
peninsula  of  Inishowen,  which  lies  between  Loughs  Foyle  and  Swilly,  are  MovUk 
and  Ore^ncaatk,  on  Lough  Fdyle;  Carndonagh,  at  the  head  of  Trawbeaga  Bay, 
and  near  Malin  Head  (226  feet),  the  northernmost  point  of  Ireland;  i^nd  BuneraM, 
a  growing  watering-plaoe,  on  Lough  Swilly.  Far  more  important  than  either  of 
these  is  Letterkenny,  at  the  head  of  the  lough  just  named.  Rat/melton  and, 
Bathmullen,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lough  Swilly,  are  hardly  more  than  fishing 
villages,  though  nominally  market  towns.  Along  the  coast,  facing'  the  Q^en 
Atlantic,  we  meet  with  the  fishing  villages  of  Du^famghy,  on  Sheep  Haven; 
Dunghw,  at  the  back  of  Aran  and  Rutland  Islands;  Ardara;  kdA.  Kiliybdga. 
Donegal,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eask,  is  interesting 
as  the  old  capitid  of  the  ooiinty,  but  is  a  mere  village,  ranking  fiur  behind 
Ballyshannon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Erne. 

CoNNAVOHT.- — ^This  province  occupies  the  extreme  west  of  Ireland,  betwesn 
Donegal  Bay  and  the  river  Shannon.    Its  population  is  the  most  purely  Gdtie  of 
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the  island,  if  we  except  certain  portions  of  Munster,  and  in  1871  no  less  than 
89  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitant  stiU  spoke  Iridi.  In  no  other  part  of  Ireland  is 
education  at  so  low  an  ebb. 

Lbitwm  is  a  narrow  strip  of  country  stretching  from  Donegal  Bay  to  the 
central  pkin.  Lough  Allen  separates  its  northern,  mountainous  portion  from 
the  more  level  re^on,  studded  with  numerous  lakes,  in  the  south.  Manor  Hamilton, 
in  the  fertile  vaUey  of  the  Bonnet,  is  the  principal  town  in  the  northern  pari 
of  the  county  Carrick-on- Shannon,  the  county  town,  is  merely  a  village,  and 
Lettrtm,  the  old  capital,  is  even  less  important. 

The  county  of  Roscommon  forms  part  of  the  central  plain.  It  lies  beyond  the 
Sh^on.  and  is  bounded  by  the  Supk  in  the  south-west.  Coal  is  won  in  the  extreme 
north  of  the  county,  on  the  banks  of  the  Arigna.  and  near  Keadue  village.    Boyle, 

Kg.  208.— Oalwat  Bay. 
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on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  is  a  market  to#n.  B^Mn,  fiirther  south,  is  an  old 
episcopal  city.  Bogcommon,  with  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  and  a  casde,  manuf aotures 
coarse  enrthenware. 

The  oQiinty  of  Galwat  is  divided  by  Loughs  Mask  and  Corrib  into  two  weU- 

marked  regions.    To  the  west  lie  the  wild  mountain  land  of  Joyce's  Country 

,  Comiemara.  and  Jar  Oonnaught ;  whiUt  in  the  east  a  plain  ^tonds  to  the  Shannon' 

broken  only  toward,  the  south-east,  where  SHeve  Aughty,  on  Lough  Derjr  rises 

to  a  height  of  1.243  feet  ^' 

Oalrnif,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  drains  Lough  Corrib,  and  on  the 
north  shore  of  a  wide  bay,  occupies  a  fiivouraUe  position  for  obmmeroe.  and  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  «m4ury,  soon  after  its  foundation  by  an  English  colony  it 
earned  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Spain.    Andaiusians  and  Castilian.  established 
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themselves  in  the  Irish  city,  and  their  influence  became  so  great  that  Gkdway,  in 
the  aspect  of  many  of  its  old  numsions,  reminds  the  traveller  of  similar  buildings  in 
Burgos  and  Toledo.  This  remunerative  Spanish  trade  has  ceased  for  centuriea, 
and  Galway  haf  not  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  those  connections  with  America 
to  which  its  position  entitles  it  to  aspire.    There  are  marble  works,  a  jute  &otory, 
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quarries.    ^„««r.    on  a   southern   arm   of  Clway    Bay.   is   the   seat  of  a 
^^^  bishop ;   and  a  few  miles  to  the  south  ^  it  in  Gort,  with  the  ruin,  of  a 

Amongjt  the  towns  in  the  easten  phiin  Tuam,  with  its  rival  bidiops  and 
Oathoho  coUege  occupies  the  first  place,  but  commer,,iaUy,  a.  weU  a.  in  popuktion. 
Balhna,!^^  claim  the  precedence,  on  account  of  it.  great  horse,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  woo  feirs.    Uughrea,  on  a  small  lough  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  is  a 

Loagli  Derg,  an  meraly  nllagn.  ■ 

w««rt  to.  a,.  W  rf  Okw  B.y.     An  the  1«^  to™  .f  tb.  «»„,.,  li, 

a«gh   Patrick  (2  610  f«.)  „d  CuA«™o™.gh  (8.843  fc«),  «.d  .mddj 
w^j».un,«W.U^W.^k„^^.     *"«*"«'. —ri'TWWta,,  to 

M^wlnoh  flow.  «<rthw.ri  iato  KilUU  Bay.  1,.«,«  .,h«*«,  ba.  „»,. 

^fi»mUH,taj..nd  w^ft.port  «»»«bleto™«d.<rf200ton.  bi.    U  ' 
«.l„^a««.lH»,b«tl«rfed<m.b.™^tobi.l.™,  Ticton-ofO.«l,b« 

b^  »JU  P».«.,d.,  „„  Em.  H«d.  .„  B,««««  .„a  i«.^.„„^,  J^ 

ri..!^"^  "'1':""  "  •!«■«*  d«,«  in  by  hilK  wkid.  bound  a  b«utif»l 
fUm.p«u.g»p»ffl«oB.y.  U^  an  a™  ol  .W.  bay  ««rf.  «^  tk.  JT 
to™.  lajgdy  „g.grf  m  4.  ,|dB«.  flA«7  and  «««.g  ^^^  On  anothi 
.m,  .1  the  nKUth  of  tb.  Omnnore.  rJK.  1W4«A«,  ,  Sddng  Tillage  with 
ta«t«»,«.r™..  On  ti.  ■«„  ««»  of  that  riT«  i.  J>W%«*,'Ua  tS'rZ 
of  an  abb^.  and  Mar  rt  >1<*)»,^,  the  M«d«o.  of  a  Oafliolio  WAop. 

MumnL-Mjuator  oomprtaa  th.  wkol.  of  So«U,.«.tom  Irdand,  ftom 
^     C^^Jf^"^"*""  '•*»'-*<«"  «banany.4„ia!rS 

JoTSS/T"™^    '^'"«Iteg.ly*A«inth.«»mti..ofWa..r. 
Tk^"*'  "^„"^  Oork-^togothw  by  abont  a  Ibnrth  ,d  th.  pondation. 
Th.  «afyrf  OLAMoooapi..  th.  p«in«il.  b*.«n  Galway  Bay  and  th. 
.T'  !* '''i«»»»^    It "  a  "gio.  rtr  bar,™  bill*  .„t  in  two  by  A.  f.rta. 

Tjley  of  th.  F.^  and  abounding  in  *^*,.  or  wintor  h4«.  »d  4d.,g„..d 
"»«.«»«*    Am.,  A.  «„^  town.  ABiiat  th.  h«d  of  th.  -t..,^  ft. 

F^a^i.tll.MKfa.tn.id-M.oflh.O'Brito..     C*«,  a  TiBag,  with  .  o«l. 

f^    »«^»«  A^-t™M7  0f  th.8b.nnon,i.  a  fc™,rifc,  Storing. Ao. 
»d  h-»B.  trad,  m  a*  ..rf  p«t     A  «a,.y  «,nn»t.  it  wift  Kmee^^ 
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open  Atlantic.  Killaloe,  at  the  point  where  the  Shannon  iasuet  from  Lough  Derg, 
is  a  hurtling  place,  with  quays,  docks,  warehouses,  slate  quarries,  and  a 
remarkable  cathedral,  founded  in  the  twelfth  century.  An  old  bridge  joins  it  to 
Ballina,  in  Limerick. 

The  county  of  Limerick  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Shannon,  and  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  a  plain  of  exceeding  fertility,  known  on  that  account  as  the  "  Golden 


Fig.  210.— Slioo  Habbovk. 
KomanAdminltrChaH.   Soak  1 :  ttf^OOO. 
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Yale."  lAmerick,  the  county  town,  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  this  plain ;  but  although 
it  is  the  natural  maritime  emporium  of  the  whole  .of  the  Shannon  TaUey,  its 
commerce  is  trifling,  and  eroi  modem  housM  in  the  centre  of  the  town  wear 
an  air  of  dilapidation.  Yessels  of  600  tons  can  reach  its  docks,  but  owing  to  its 
remote  pomtion  on  the  westmn  coast,  the  town  is  not   able  to  o<m^pete  witii 
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Cork  and  Dulliu  in  the  export  of  agricultural  produce  to  England.  The  local 
industry  supplies  fish  hoops,  gloves,  lace,  snuff,  and  army  cloth,  and  the  trade  in 
provisions  is  of  some  importance.  There  are  several  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest,  most  prominent  amongst  them  being  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  old 
castle,  which  rises  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon,  and  beneath  which  nestle  the 
houses  of  "English  Town,"  joined  by  seven  bridges  to  "Newtown  Pery"  and 
"  Irish  Town."  Cattheonnell,  above  Limerick,  by  the  side  of  the  Falls  of  Doonas 
has  already  been  referred  to.  ' 

In  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Maigue  are  Adare,  Croom,  Kilmalhck  (one  of  the 
oldest  town,  of  Ireland,  with  ruins  of  walls  and  curious  buildings),  and  Kilfinane, 
near  which  are  the  ruins  of  Ardpatriok  Abbey.  More  considerable  are  the  towns 
m  the  basin  of  the  Deel,  to  the  west  of  the  Maigue.  Here  stand  A»heatav, 
formerly  strongly  fortified ;   Raihkeah,  an  ancient  phce.  near  which  setUement. 

Kg.  211.— Boimo  Town  of  Ckoom. 


of  Palatines  were  fomed  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  Newcmik,  where  coarse  doth 
M  made;  mid  BaUingarry,  with  extensive  ruins  of  ecclesiastical  buUdings.  On 
the  W  Shannon  are  Mynes  and  OKn,  small  vUbge.  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade.  So»pHah  »  village  on  the  eastom  border  of  the  county,  is  noted  for  its 
horse  and  cattle  fain. 

The  county  of  Kbbby  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  to  the  Kenmare 
W,  and  is  indented  by  deep  buys,  the  peninsuks  between  which  are  filled 
With  mid  mountain..  The  peninsula  of  Cprkaquiny.  between  Tralee  Bay  and 
Dmgle  Bay,  risee  to  a  height  of  3,127  feet.  At  its  western  extremity  lie  the 
Blasket  Islands  A  Mcond  peninsula,  filled  with  spurs  thrown  out  from  the 
MacgiUicnddy  Reek.  (3.414  feet),  beyond  the  Lakes  of  KiUamey,  stretohes 
towards  the  Atlantic  between  Dingle  Bay  and  the  Kenmare  River.  The  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  county  is  hiUy,  and  abounds  in  broad  and  fertile  vaUeys. 

Tarbert,  on  the  Lower  Shannon,  is  a  fishing  viUage.    Lutowel,  in  the  fertile 
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valley  of  the  Feale,  it  the  oouaty  town.  Near  it  ia  Ar^ftrt,  anciently  the  aeat  of 
a  bishop.  Tralee^  the  largest  town  of  the  county,  ia  prettily  situated  on  the 
river  Lee,  and  oonnected  by  a  ship  canal  with  its  port  at  Blennervilh.  Dingk, 
on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  formerly  carried  on  an  extensive  traffic  with  Spain, 
but  is  now  limited  to  an  insignificant  coasting  trade.  At  the  mouth  of  this  bay 
lies  Yalentia  Island,  which  shuts  in  an  excellent  harbour,  on  which  is  seated 
Caherciveen,  a  fishing  village.  Yalentia  Island,  the  "capital"  of  which  ia 
Enightstown,  the  residence  of  the  self-styled  "Knight  of  Kerry,"  has  slate 
quarries,  but  is  principally  known  as  the  point  of  departure  of  the  first  Atlantic 

Fig.  212.— LiiKis  or  KitLABinn :  Bom  Oastu. 


l^- 


cable.  It  forms,  too,  th9  western  extremity  of  the  arc  of  a  oirde  of  latitude 
which  has  been  measured  aorpss  Europe.  Its&me,  however,  is  &r  inferior  to 
that  of  Killamey,  a  mere  tourists'  village,  seated  near  the  bank  of  its  beautiful 
lake.  Kenmare,  at  the  head  of  (he  bay  called  Kenmare  Biver,  has  a  copper  mine 
in  it>  vicinity. 

The  county  of  Cork  borders  upon  the  Atlantic  between  Kenmare  Biver  and 
Toughal  Bay,  and  is  traversed  lengthwise  by  a  succession  of  parallel  hill  ranges, 
separated  by  the  valleys  of  the  Brandon,  Lee,  and  Blaokwater. 

JUihm,  on  Kenmare  Biver,  is  remarkable  only  on  account  of  its  ct^^^ier  imn«. 
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Awi/ry.  at  the  heml  of  Bantry  Bay,  in  which  14,000  Fwnchmen  were  hmded 
m  1796  for  the  liberation  of  Ireland,  ie  known  only  to  artitts  and  fiihemen 
Catthttmn  BtrthaHn,  on  the  aane  bay,  ie  a  fiehing  village.     Rounding  Mixen 
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nearer  to  the  open  eea,  although  it  has  given  its  name  to  a  great  American  city 
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ia  merely  a  fishing  village,  in  former  ages  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  Algerian 
man-atealers.  Still  proceeding  eastward  along  the  coast,  we  pass  Bottearbery, 
a  small  cathedral  town,  and  Clonakilty,  a  small  town  with  coasting  trade  and 
fisheries,  and  "reach  Kimale,  the  port  of  the  Bandon  valley,  which,  like  Galway, 
can  still  show  a  few  Spanish  mansions  dating  back  to  a  time  when  Einsale  belonged 
to  Spain.  For  more  than  twc  centuries,  from  1881  to  1601,  Oalioians  and  Oas- 
tilians  kept  up  frequent  intercourse  between  this  Irish  town  and  their  own  ports. 


Ifig.  3U.— COBK  HAMBOflB. 
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Bandon,  the  principal  town  on  the  river  of  that  name,  has  a  litiile  woollen  trad*; 
Dunmanway,  is  a  village  on  the  tipper  Bandon. 

Cork,  the  third  city  of  Irdand  in  population  and  commerce,  occu;tted  until  the 
iearly  Middle  Ages  a  small  village,  which  the  Irish  called  Oorrooh,  or  "  Swamp," 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the'  soil  upon  which  it  atood.  Subsequently  this  village 
became  the  capital  of  Monster.  Tlie  old  city  occupies  an  island  of  the  river  Lee, 
ani  several  bridges  place  it  in  connection  with  the  extensive  suburbs  cm  bo& 
banks.     Other  islands  are  covered  with  gardens  and  public  promenades.    Gork 
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i.  a  place  of  «>me  industiy.  and  amongst  other  articles  mippUes  "Limerick 
SdT:*    /     r  -ome  preteurions  to  be  considered  a  seat  of  learning 

and  ar^for  It  poas««es  a  Queen's  College,  a  museum,  a  public  library,  and 
a  number  of  learned  «>cieties.     As  the  river  Lee  only  admits  vessels  T   ^0 
tons,  the  ^cipd  harbour  of  the  town  has  been  estabUshed  lower  down  the 
estuary.     Descendmg  the  river  in  one  of  the  steamers  which  ply  on  it    we 
«ece«nvely  pi«.^upsof  houses,  ship-yards,  warehouses,  and  waLing-piace. 
hea-e  we  reacA  Queen^aun^,  or  the  C^,     Nearly  aU  the  hrger  steamers3 
wiling  vessel,  do  not  go  beyond  Queemitown.  for  Cork  is  a  harbour  of  refuge  and 
^u^ment  «ther  th«i  a  trading  port.    More  than  half  it.  foreign  trade  is  Srried 
onwith  A^erxca.    Strong  forts  defend  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.    On  Spike 
IiOand.  m  its  centre,  is  a  convict  prison.    Pas«ige  West.  SU^ckrock,  and  Monkstown, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  harbour,  are  deUghtfal  watering-places.     Ci^,  neai 
Ml  e»tem  shore,  has  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral  and  a  round  tower.    Midkion,  on 
the  Owenmwurra,  which  enters  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  bay.  is  a  small 
mai^kot  town  with  a  distillery.  ^ 

Amcmgst  the  viUage.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork,  Bhmey  is  certainly 
most^dely  known,  for  in  the  grounds  of  ite  castle  there  lies  a  stone,  kissmg 
which  the  humble  worrfiipper  is  at  once  endowed  with  the  persuasive  eloquence 
which  forms  JO  characteristic  a  feature  of  the  people  of  Cork,  but  not  with  the 
gift  of  mibludim^ly  deviating  from  the  truth,  of  which  the  people  of  Moncrabeau 
wiAeaboast.    Maeroom  is  the  only  noteworthy  phice  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper 

1  yl'7^'  **,  ^^  "'°'''^  °^  **'**  Bknkwater,  here  oro«ed  by  a  wooden  bridge 
yf  fl^"",  '^'  "  important  for  it.  fisheries.  It  was  in  its  neighbourhood 
that  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  planted  the  first  pototo-in  the  opinion  of  many,  the 
mort  fetal  gift  which  the  Old  World  .ever  received  from  the  New.  About  300  000 
ton.  of  Maweed  are  annuaUy  gathered  on  the  beach  of  Youghal  Harbour,  k>  be 
UMd^a.  manure.  On  thA  Upper  filadEwater  are  the  towns  of  Fermoy  and  Mallow 
the  former  noted  for  ito  ooaoh-building  foctory,  the  latter  a  cheerful  market  town  • 
both  are  beautifidly  situated.  Buitemt,  a  decayed  town,  with  the  ruins  of  an 
abbey,  and  l)on0raik,  with  marble  quarries  near  it.  are  seated  on  the  smaU  river 
Awbeg,  which  joins  the  Bhckwater  below  MliUow.  Kilcoleman  Castle,  where 
Spenser  wrote  his  "  Faery  Queen,'Vrt«nd.  near  the  latter.  Saniurk  and  mihtf^i 
^nshane  Castle  i.  near  it),  in  the  Upper  Blackwater  valley,  and  Mitchehtown  and 
CharlmUe,  ofi  the  northen:  boundary  of  the  county,  are  nnall  market  towns. 

The  county  of  Watbrfoed  extends  ah>ng  the  sea  from  the  Blackwater  to 
Waterford  Harbour,  and  is  bounded  inland  by  the  Suir.  Near  ite  western 
boundary  nse  the  Knookmealdown  Mountains,  which  throw  off  spurs,  filling  nearly 
the  whdto  of  the  oounl^.  o         / 

Watet^,ih9  great  port  of  Eastern  Munster,  rtands  on  both  bank,  of  tho  Suir 
spanned  by  abridge  of  thirty-nine  awhes.  According  to  Thackeray,  many  of  the 
inhabiteato  stiU deserve  what  a  po«t»  who  accompanied  Richard  H.  tolreland  saidof 

them  four  centurie.  ago:  "  WatJwfowte,  oil  moult vi!aine  et  orde y  wnt  la  gente." 
188 
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Henry  II.  landed  at  Watorford  in  order  to  take  powession  of  Ireland,  whioh  had 
been  given  him  by  the  Pope,  and  ever  since  that  time  frequent  intercourM  with 
England  has  been  maintained.     At  the  present  day  sixteen  steamers  depart  every 
week  for  Milford  Haven,  Newport,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  and  London. 
Portlaw,  above  Waterford,  on  the  Eladagh,  has  a  cotton-miU.  Pamge  and  Dunuutre 
are  smaU  viUages  below  it,  on  the  "  Harbour."    On  the  coast  are  Tratnore,  with 
a  dangerous  harbour;  the  twin  villages  of  Knockmahon  and  Bonmahon,  with  lead 
mines;  and  Dunaarvan,  on  a  shallow  bay,  with  a  krge  distiUery.     The  Lower 
Blackwater  crosses  the  weste;m  extremity  of  the  county.     Limore,  an  ancient 
university  city,  with  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral  and  an  old  castle,  is  now  merely 
a  village,  but  its  environs  are  as  delightful  as  ever.      A  canal  joins  it  to 
Youghal  at  the  mouth  pf  the  river.     Cappoquin,  also  on  the  Blackwater,  has  nefer 
it  the  Trappist  monastery  of  Mount  Mellery,  whose  inmates  have  abjured  the  use 
of  flesh  and  stimulating  drinks,  hut  have  rechiimed  a  large  piece  of  once  sterijle 
mountain  land  which  lies  around  their  abode; 

The  county  of  Tippebarv  is  almost  wholly  drained  by  the  river  Suir,  but  its 
north-western  portion,  beyond  the  SUvermine  Mountains,  slopes  down  to  the 
Shannon  and  Lough  Derg.  It  has  its  "Golden  Vale"  like  Limerick,  and  is 
more  carefully  cultivated  than  most  parts  of  Ireland. 

With  the  exception  of  Soaerea,  in  a  rich  tract  at  ih«  northern  extremity  of  the 
county,  and  of  Nenagh,  on  the  Shannon  slope,  all  the  towns  pf  Tipperwy  Ue  within 
the  basin  of  the  Suir.  On  descending  that  river  we  first  pass  Tempkmore;  ihen 
Thurles,  a  prosperous  market  town,  with,  a  Catholic  cathedral  and  St.  Patriixk's 
College ;  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  ruins  of  Holy  Cross  Abbey  ;  and  ihen  reaob 
Cashel,  at  the  foot  of  its  steep  rock,  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  tower,  a  oa^edral, 
a  chapel,  and  a  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Munster.  Tipperary  lies  in  its  Golden 
Vale  to  the  west  of  the  Suir,  and  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Galty  Monntains. 
Ccihir,  on  the  Suir,  is  a  Quaker  t^wn,  a  feat  proclaimed  by  its  appearance  «f 
comfort  and  cleanliness.  CUmml,  the  largest  town  of  the  county,  carries  on  a 
brisk  trade.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Sterne,  the  humorist.  Its  castle  and  forti- 
fications were  destroyed  by  Cromwell  in  1660  after  a  protracted  siege.  North  of 
it  lies  the  ancient  town  of  Fethaird,  with  remains  of  the  walls  which  formerly 
protected  it.  Varrick-on-Smr,  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county,  is  a  town  of 
considerable  trade,  and  manufactures  coarse  doth. 


Far  out  in  the  Atkntic,  260  miles  west  from  the  Hebrides,  800  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  of  Ire^nd,  and  altogether  oulteide  the  submarine  pUteau  upon  which 
rise  the  British  Ishmds,  the  dumpy  piUar  of  Rockall  rears  its  head  above- «he 
water.  That  rock,  which  trem  afar  might  be  taken  for  a  vessel  under  sail,  owing 
to  the  sheet  of  guano  which  frdls  over  its  dope,  is  hardly  a  hundred  y«r&  in 
circumference ;  but  it  forms  the  summit  of  a  huge  range  of  submarine  mountains, 
rising  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Fiinier.     This  range,  sepaiated  from  tl» 
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^1  nt^f   ^  T.  f  ^-  ®'^'^  *"**  '"  ^'^'^'  "^^  •PP*'"  -  if  i*  ^ere  the 
remnant  of  a  land  which  at  one  time  row  above  the  i«a.  Heaps  of  sheUs  have  been 

TIT    T"  '!'  "^t  '"'"  ^"*  *^  *»'  ^-^  ^°«-'  ^^i°^  <«"  only  have  accu- 
muhtod  on  a  beach  sub^^uently  submerged  by  a  subsidence  of  the  land.    Shoals 
of  fishes  sport  around  Bockall;    but  its  distance  from  the  knd.  and    he  r^t 
tempev.  0,  the  Northern  AtUmtic.  have  until  recently  preventei  the  ^si^o 
fishermen.    Smce  1860,  however,  Scotch  fishermen  have  Wd  to  appreciate  th 
imporU.ce  of  th«  "  Califo^.  "  lying  dose  to  their  doors,  and  they  nL  f^.^ 
Ai.  bank   supplying  London  and  other  British  markets  with  Uve  cod.     From 
tlu.  period  that  rock  and  the  banks  a«,und  it  have  formed  part  of  the  British 
Islands,  not  perhaps  poUticaUy,  but  as  a  foraging  ground. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  XTNTTBD  KINODOIL 


POTOLATIOK. 

P  to  the  beginning  of  tbe  present  century  the  population  of  the. 
British  Islands  was  only  known  approximately,  the  estimates 
being  based  upon  the  number  of  hearths  or  the  yield  of  oertwn 
taxes.  Its  increase  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle  .^;es  can 
have  been  only  slow,  for  its  growth  was  impeded  by  a  want  of 
roads,  the  low  state  6f  agricidture,  the  rudimentary  condition  of  industry,  frequ^t 
wars,  and  a  neglect  of  sanitary  laws;  and  famines  often  carried  off  more  men 
in  a  few  months  than  had  been  added  to  the  population  in  a  generation.  It  ia 
probable  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  serenteenth  century  the  number 
of  inhabitants  did  not  exceed  5,000,000.  Since  then  the  growth  has  been 
continuous,  for  tiie  construction  of  roads  has  rendeired  it  possible  to  supply  com  to 
districts  afflicted  by  bad  harvests,  wbilst  the  increase  of  commeriDe  and  industry 
has  opened  up  fresh  resources  to  the  inhabitants. 

When  the  first  cdnsua  was  taken  in  1801,  it  was  found  that  the  British 
Isbnds  were  inhabited  by  16,000,000  individuals,  and  their  number  has 
more  than  doubled  during  the  eighty  years  which  have  since  eutpsed.*  At,  ^e 
present  time  the  population  increases  annually  at  the  rate  of  more  than  800,000 
souls.  Between  1861  and  1871  the  daily  increase  amounted  to  600  persoou, 
and  since  then  it  has  risrax  to  a  diurnal  increment  of  1,000  souls,  without  tiiere 
being  any  sign  of  a  resMstion.  The  British  Islands  axe  amongst  the  most  densely 
populated   countries  of  the  world.      Tn  England  the  number  of  inhabitants 
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™  «^of  ^:^  1  1:  ""^"^  ft'  greater  th«  cnld  b,  ZJlX 
an  «e«.  of  b»tt.  over  deathi  In  rodily  the  fecnndity  of  ni.rri.M8  i.  orettr 
mnehAe  ^  ft™^,  th.  country,  yet  in  the  ^utb-^eat^L^^d^L'^ 
»dtoal«™n««  of  England  U.e  popuUfon  ince.«.  bnt  dowly.  if  it  dce.^ 
iTZLL^  Z  ^""  "*  *°  «™"  "-""^taring  dirtriot.  in  the  noS 
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coontry  dirtnot*  and  »  on.  nnM  th.  attawK™  im,  of  one  of  the»  ranidl-r 

Zr£    "T"^?  it.  inanenee  felt  to  the  mo«  remote  comer  ^leC 
aom.t    Several  oonntie^  in  which  th.  nimber  of  ftctorie.  i.  ™dl,  .re  m,^ 
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Btrongly  repreiented  in  London  than  in  their  own  county  town.  Having  no 
focus  of  attraction  of  its  own,  the  rural  popuUtion  flocks  to  London,  or  to 
some  other  mantufacturing  or  conunercial  city.  Whilst  in  Kerry,  Mayo,  and 
Donegal,  in  Ireland,  not  6  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  bom  beyond  the  limita 
of  these  counties,  and  the  local  element  of  the  population  in  the  remainder  of 
Ireland  as  well  as  in  many  agricultural  districts  of  England  amounts  to  four- 
fifths  of  the  total  population,  there  are  other  counties— suoh  m  Middlesex,  Surrey, 


Fig.  215.— Ihcrba**  o«  Diokiau  ot  tm«  Population,  1801— 1871> 
Aeoordiag  to  B.  O.  Bamutoiii. 
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rural  districts,  for  the  impure  air  which  the  townsmen  aro  compelled  to  breathe 
must  necessarily  shorten  their  lives.  Yet  there  are  many  towns— and  London  is 
one  of  them— whose  death  rate  is  comparatively  lighter  than  that  of  certain 
country  districts,  for  it  is  in  krge  towns  that  we  meet  with  the  public  institu- 
tions whose  attention  to  the  kws  of  hygiene  reduces  the  number  of  deaths. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  whole  United  Kingdom  a  more  safe  retreat  from 
premature  death  than  the  gaol  of  Perth.    All  other  things  being  equal,  the  death 
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Mf.  216.— Taa  Looai.  Elikikt  of  thi  Popvi^tion. 
AooordiBV  to  B.  O.  BavtuMii. 
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llit^2Z^:^^ir'^'  P^ty  of  the  drinking  water,  and  whilst 
wealthy  towns  have  been  able  to  provide  themselves  with  exceUent  water  by 
oonst^tmg  reserves  on  the  uplands  or  in  the  mountain  valleys,  the  viUag^ 
around  have  frequently  nothing  to  look  to  but  the  rivulet  soUed  by  the  refuse  of 
their  huge  neighbour.  Many  of  the  townsfolk  are  able,  moreover,  to  enjoy  an 
annud  holiday,  and  to  recrnit  their  strength  by  a  lengthened  resident  in  bracinir 
moun^  ajr  or^on  the  seaside.  The  towns  and  villages  which  border  the  lakes  (5 
Oumberiandandthelooh.   Scotiand-Lomond.  latrine,  Awe,mnnoch,  Errooht- 
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are,  in  truth,  but  "  suburbs  of  London."  *  The  same  might  be  Mid  of  Brighton 
and  of  the  many  other  watering-places  which  stud  the  ooMts  of  the  English  and 
Irish  Channels,  and  of  the  North  Sea.  Have  not  Bath,  Malvern,  Leamington,  and 
Cheltenham  been  built  expressly  that  Englishmen  of  wealth  may  enjoy  themselves 
whilst  benefiting  their  health?  And  some  of  these  watering-places  are  truly 
sumptuous,  abounding  in  almost  palatial  dwelling-houses  replete  with  every 
luxury  and  convenience. 

The  annual  increase  of  the  population  is  almost  wholly  due  to  an  excess  of  births 
over  deaths,  and  would  be  stiU  more  considerable  if  the  surplus  were  not  reduced 

Fig.  217.— Imomum  oa  Dioaun  or  ths  Katitis  or  sack  Ooortt,  1861—1871. 
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by  emigration.  Even  in  Ireland,  the  p<^ptt|Btion  of  which  has  only  very  reo^tly 
shown  8^s  of  a  idiight  uwrease,  t&e  birtili  rate,  ever  since  the  great  fkmine,  has 
been  higher  than  the  deatk  rate.  Taking  the  average  for  the  last  ten  yeari,  &e 
births  exceeded  the  deaths  annually  to  the  extent  of  430,000,  and  it  is  satis&Otory 
to  be  abl6  to  assert  that  whilst  the  birth  rate  is  ri^ng,  the  death  rate  is  stMdily 
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dedming-a  proof  of  the  greater  wealth  of  the  people  no  leas  than  of  the  beneficial 

influence  of  sanitary  improvements.'     The  number  of  marriages  and  births 

fluctuates,  aa  a  matter  of  course,  according  to.whether  times  are  prosperous  or  the 

reverse ;  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  remarkably  steady,  far  more  so  than  on  the 

continent.    Still  there  are  thousands  of  marriageable  English  men  and  women 

who  are  either  too  poor  to  marry  or  dread  the  responsibiUty  of  becoming  the 

founders  of  a  family.    The  number  of  females  is  larger  than  that  of  males,  for 

although  more  boys  are  bom  than  girls,  the  mortaUty  amongat  the  former  is 

greater,  and  m  the  end  the  female  sex  preponderates,  f    The  normal  increase  of 

the  popuktijm  is  considerably  retarded  by  the  large  number  of  persons  living  in 

celibacy.     If  aU  hinglishmen  were  to  marry  on  attaining  a  marriageable  age, 

Ae  popuktion  would  double  itself  every  twenty  years,  for  to  every  marriaw 

thew  aw  &«  or  five  Wrths.    In  Engknd  people  many  younger  and  have  more 

cbOdrMi^  u  moat  other  countriea  of  Europe,  and  especially  France.     These 

eariy  marriages  gire  birth  to  a  Ibeling  i»f  responsibility,  promote  industry  and 

enterprise,  and  are  conducive  to  a  reguhir  mode  of  lilfe. 

The  rate  of  mortaUty  is  about  the  same  in  Enghmd  as  in  France.    Ordinarily 

It  1$  supposed  to  be  somewhat  less,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  still-born  ohUdren 

find  no  place  m  the  tables  published  by  the  Registrar-General.*    The  British 

Isl»ds  may  certainly  be  included  amongst  the  most  salubrious  countries  of  the 

worid.    Medical  men  asaert  that  Englishmen  resist  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to 

witti  gmt  success.     The  mortdity  resulting  from  the  surgical  practice  carried  on 

m  English  hospitals  is  less  than  half  what  it  amounts  to  in  French  institutions  of 

the  same  class.    "English  flesh  diflfer.  from  French  flesh,"  says  M.  Velpeau. 

^e  measles  and  scarlatina  are  attended  with  greater  danger  in  Enghind  than  on 

thecMtment.  but  conaumption  is  the  great  skyer  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel. 

It  carries  off  nearijr  one-hall  of  the  men  and  women  who  die  between  the  ages  of 

twenty  and  thirty,  and  altogether  causes  thjd  deatha  of  one-tenth  of  the  popnlation. 

JXexttoit,  broncWtisj  pneumonia,  convulsions,  small-pox.  diarrhcsa,  and  heart  disease 

provB  most  deadly.    And  whilst  disease,  of  the  chest  fasten  upon  those  of  deUcatJi 

conatitution    gout  attacka  and  kills  men  of  sanguine  temperament  and  foU  of 

amnal  spirite. 

En^gm^  carries  off  annuaUy  a  oonsTdenble  proportion  of  the  natural 
w^  4  <he  population  resulting  from  an  ex«^  of  births.  A  regular  emi- 
grat«m  movement  first  began  sAer  the  gi«»t  Napoleonic  wars  in  1816.     It 
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inorei'Ml  by  degrees  between  1841  and  1860,  and  oulminated  in  a  veriuble 
exodus,  which  threatened  with  depopuUtion  Mveral  parte  of  Great  Britain, 
and  more  eepeoially  Ireland.  In  18^2  OTer  1,000  persons  daily  left  the  shores  of 
tho  United  Kingdom  in  search  of  a  new  home  in  America  or  in  one  of  the  English 
colonies.  At  no  time,  however,  did  the  number  of  emigrants  exceed  the  natunl 
increase  resulting  fh>m  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  After  1852  this  emigra- 
tion movement  gradually  subsided.  About  1870  it  received  a  fresh  impetus,  but 
for  the  last  few  years  the  number  of  emigrants  has  been  naail  compared  with 
the  total  population ;  for  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  them  retu.  i 
after  they  have  succeeded  in  amassing  a  competency  abroad,  and  that,  in 
addition  to  this,  considerable  immigration  of  foreigners  takes  plaoe.  An  influx 
of  immigrants  thus  counterbalances,  in  a  large  measure,  the  losses  sustained 
by  emigration.  Altogether  about  8,000,000  natives  of  the  British  Islands  have 
emigrated  since  1815.     These  millions  of  voluntary  exiles,  though  sometimM 


Fig.  318.— ToTAt  EsneaATtoir  raoM  thi  Bamra  Islamm. 
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decimated  by  disease  on  i:eaohing  the  country  of  their  destination,  have  given 
birth  to  other  millions,  and  they  and  their  descendants  are  now  e^ual  in  nomben 
to  at  least  half  the  population  of  the  British  Isles.* 

*  Btetiotiot  of  emigration  :— 

1840—1849  .        .        . 
1860—1859  .        .        . 
18«0— 1869  . 
18tO— 1874  . 
1870—1878  . 

The  above  table  indudee  only  emigranta  of  Britiih  birth,  and  not  foraignen  who  embarliod  at 
Britiah  porta. 

liw  oflloial  retuma  of  immigt«nta  ahould  be  accepted  with  aome  heaitation.    Oompared  with  the 
number  of  emigranta  they  are  aa  followa  :— 

ftHUh-tjon  _  ExcMMof 

Bmigimati.  Imntgiaati.  Enimnti. 

1863—1870    ....        1,398,869  266,913  Xl43,967 

1871—1878    ....        1,247,108  676,143  670,960 
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AoRICULTUaX. 

Tm  agricultural  produce  of  the  British  Isles  far  from  suiNoes  for  the  wanta  of 
the  inhabitants.  Since  1796  England  has  been  compelled  to  import  ever- 
increasing  quantities^  of  cei-«ala  in  order  to  feed  its  population.  From  year  to 
year  more  foreign  wheat  and  wheaten  flour  enter  into  home  consumption.  Reduced 
to  its  own  agricultural  reanuroes,  there  would  be  food  only  for  four  months  in  bad 
years,  and  for  aix  with  an  abundant  harvest.*  Although  cerealn  yield  more  prolific 
harvests  in  England  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world,t  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  is  nevertheleas  declining,  for  the  immense  supplies  forwarded  from  America 
and  other  countries  keep  down  prices,  and  render  wheat-growing  less  profitable 
than  it  used  to  be.  Farmers  in  recent  years  have  paid  more  attention  to  cattle 
and  green  crope  than  to  cereals.  The  moist  climate  facilitates  the  conversion  of  the 
arable  land  into  vast  meadows.  The  western  counties,  with  their  abundant  rain- 
fall,  have  ever  been  ftunous  for  iheir  grazing  husbjitiry  and  dairy-farming,  whilst 
the  eastern  counties  continue  to  supply  most  of  t!HI||irn,  besides  peas  and  beans. 
It  is  now  nearly  a  century  since  England,  from  having  been  an  agricultural  country, 
became  a  manufacturing  one.  Up  to  about  1770  the  export  of  cereals  exceeded  the 
imports,  but  alter  this  time  the  latter  hr  exceeded  the  former,  and  with  every  year 
the  dependence  of  Engfland  upon  foreign  oountriee  for  her  suppliea  of  wheat  haa 
become  greater.  Not  a  grain  of  oom  is  now  grown  in  the  country  but  what  is 
wanted  for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants.} 

Only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  oultivated  surface  of  the  British 
Isles  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  so-called  industrial  plants,  foremost  amongst 
which,  in  Kent,  Sussex,  Hereford,  Ac.,  are  hops,  and  in  Ireland  flax.  The  sugar- 
yielding  beet-root  is  hardly  cultivated  at  all,  although  the  climate  of  England  is 
as  well  adapted  to  its  growth  aa  that  of  Belgium  or  Northern  Germany.  In  very 
many  respects  the  rural  economy  of  England  differs  from  that  of  France  and  other 
countries,  in  which  the  soil  is  divided  amongst  a  multitude  of  small  proprietors. 
Exte|nsive  areas  are  devoted  to  the  same  crop,  and  the  many-coloured  rectangular 


*  AT«n2l*  avnoal  oonaumptioo  of  whaai  and  wheatan  flour  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  IBM  to 
1870, 17 1,900,000  bwhela,  or  6^  bushela  to  each  iahaUtanC 

t  Average  yield  per  acre  in  hoahek  :— 

Atenieof 
WhMt.       Vif.      Bailqr.       <M».      CmmI*. 

Great  Britain 28  84  87  44  80 

Ireland.        ......       22  20  8A  86  28 

Tnmoe  .......       17  18  19  24  10 

FMtngal 12  8  10  18  13 

'•  Statiitiqae  Internationale  de  rAgricolture,"  1870. 

« 

t  Importe  and  export!  of  irh*at  (annoal  aTeragea) : — 

1700—1770:  ezeeea  of  exporta  orer  importe               .       .  41,900  tona. 

1770—1780:       „        import!     .       .       .       .       .  8,900    „ 

1780—1800:        „             „ 100,000    „ 

1840—1880;        „            „           ......  600,000    „ 

1860—1670:        „            2,000,000    „ 

Laapeyrea,  JkuUch*  BtvMt,  i.  No.  1, 1877. 
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patohet,  which  form  so  itriking  a  featar«  in  France,  are  hardly  erer  met  with. 
Nature,  indeed,  haa  heen  permitted  to  retain  her  pristine  beauty,  doapite  the 
interference  of  man ;  at  all  erentii,  the  undulationa  and  oon^oun  of  thu  iffroand  hxf 
not  been  obliterated  by  a  too  minute  and  artificial  .  '^r  o'  the  eoil.     Most 

of  the  ancient  forests  have  ceased  to  exist,  but  hundredL  \r  '^'  rf*iidenoea  stand 
in  the  midst  of  parks,  clumps  of  fine  trees  stud  the  nioau  .  and  hedges,  and  many 
a  villain  lies  embosomed  in  orchards,  whose  verdure  cleanses  t*  a  atmosphere, 


Fig.  310.— Land  vnDim  CvLTtTATiow. 
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and  which  regulates  the  rainfall  just  as  the  forests  did  in  days  of  yore.  Exten- 
sive stretches  of  heath  have  been  planted  with  pines  and  other  conifers  since  the 
middle  of  last  century,  more  especially  in  the  hills  of  Scotland  and  Ireland :  some 
of  these  modem  plantations  number  as  many  as  60,000,000  trees.  Although 
British  farmers  are  noted  for  the  care  with  which  they  till  their  fields,  there  yet 
remain  extensive  tracts  of  heath,  moorland,  and  bogs,  particularly  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  These  barren  tracts  not  only  stretch  across  cold  mountoin-topa,  where 
the  temperature  is  not  high  enough  to  ripen  crops,  but  they  also  invade  the  hilly 
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ground,  and  eren  the  lowland..*  More  than  a  third  of  the  an>a  of  the  British  Llands 
ranams  unoultirated,  and  this  is  greater  in  proportion  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Western  Europe.  But  if  the  agnoultural  returns  puuHahed  by  th«  Board  of  Trade 
oan  be  trusted,  the  oultirated  area  is  increasing  with  oyory  year.  No  less  than 
3,000,000  acres  of  heath  and  m.  .„tain  land  are  sUted  to  have  been  brought  undor 

Kg-  MO.— Lamb  vndib  Corn  Cbom, 
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oultiiration  since  1867.     All  this  increase,  however,  is  confined  to  grass  land  and 
meadows,  for  the  breadth  sown  with  cereals  has  been  declining  for  several  yeara  past. 
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Tiiere  still  remain  in  England  and  Wales  about  2,600,772  acres  of  common 
lands,  of  which  1,150,000  acres  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  cultivation,  whilst  a 
great  portion  of  the  remainder  might  be  rendered  productive  by  planting  it  with 
trees,  or  as  pasturage.  The  encroachment  upon  these  common  lands  bj  the  lords  of 
thd  manors  and  others  forms  a  dark  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Between 
1760  and  1845  no  less  than  5,000,000  acres  were  enclosed  by  virtue  of  private  Acts 
of  Parliament,  which  altogether  set  aside  the  interests  of  the  public.  In  the  year 
1845  the  first  Act  was  passed  which  recognised  the  rights  of  the  public,  and  no 
enclosures  are  now  permitted  without  a  portion  of  the  common  dealt  with  being 
reserved  as  a  recreation  ground.  About  620,000  acres  have  been  enclosed  since 
1845.  But  though  many  of  the  commons  have  been  enclosed,  the  old  rights  of 
way  have  been  fought  for,  in  most  instances  with  success,  and  the  villages  in  the 
agricultural  counties  have  preserved  their  delightful  footpaths,  which  wind  in  the 
meadows  or  along  the  banks  of  rivulets  fringed  with  shade-throwing  trees.* 

The  British  Islands  form  a  land  of  large  estates.  The  landowners  who  have 
found  a  place  in  the  new  Domesday  Book  published  in  1876  are  more  numerous 
than  had  been  supposed ;  for  their  number  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  exclusive  of  the  metropolis,  is  no  less  than  1,173,683.  We  must  bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  this  number  includes  no  less  than  862,488  owners  of 
houses  or  small  gardens,  whose  aggregate  estates  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
852,438  acres,  which  is  far  less  than  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  can  call  his  own 
(1,358,548  acres).  Nor  must  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  many  owners  hold 
property  in  more  than  one  coitnty,  and  are  counted  twice  or  more,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Deducting  these,  as  well  as  owners  who  hold  public  property  in  trust,  as  it 
were,  we  find  that  the  probable  number  of  private  owners  holding  one  acre  and 
upwards  is  229,630  in  England,  15,865  in  Scotland,  and  28,715  in  Ireland, 
making  altogether  274,210  for  the  United  Kingdom.t  Twelve  persons  hold 
between  them  no  less  than  4,440,500  acres,  and  over  two-thirds  of  <3ie  soil  of  the 
British  Isles  are  the  property  of  about  10,000  individuals.  Vast  estates,  whose 
value  is  continually  increasing,  are  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  royal  family, 
of  tho  Church,  the  municipcdities,  and  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  GSm- 
bridge.^  The  members  of  the  English  aristocracy,  taken  as  a  body,  are  the 
most  powerful  landowners  iu  Europe,  and  their  hold  upon  the  land  keeps  up  and 
consoUdates  their  power  iu  the  state.  Peew  and  peeresses  hold  no  less  than 
16,500,000  acres  throughout  the  United  Eangdom— that  is,  each  about  29,600 
-yielding  an  income  of  £26,000. 
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has  gone,  and  his  place  is  filled  by  the  agricultural  labourer.  Small  estates  are 
being  swallowed  up  by  large.  The  law  of  entail,  which  prevents  numerous  land- 
owners from  selling  or  dividing  their  estates,  no  less  than  the  universal  tendency 
of  landed  proprietors  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  their  domains,  more  than 
balances  the  small  changes  effected  by  these  purchasers  of  small  freehold  plots. 
There  are  counties  in  which  estates  of  middling  extent  have  ceased  to  exist.  The 
ancieat  manor-houses  stand  empty,  or  have  been  converted  into  farmsteads.  In 
Dorsetshire,  for  instance,  there  are  129  rural  parishes,  out  of  a  total  of  252, 
without  a  single  resident  landowner.  The  only  portion  of  the  British  Islands  in 
which  the  subdivision  of  the  soil  is  carried  to  the  same  extent  as  in  France  is  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  there  prosperity  is  universal. 

The  vast  estates  carved  out  of  the  British  Islands  are  naturally  divided  into 
farms,  and  most  of  these  are  far  larger  in  extent  than  are  the  plots  owned  by  the 
vast  majority  of  continental  peasant  proprietors.  The  size  of  farms  averages  !66 
acres  in  England,  57  in  Scotland,  and  26  in  Ireland.*  The  tenure  under  which 
farmers  hold  their  land  varies  considerably,- and  although  leases  are  granted  in 
numerous  instances,  and  as  a  rule  throughout  Scotland,  the  bulk  of  the  English 
farmert  are  tenants  at  will.  Oftentuues,  however,  farmers  remain  on  the  same 
estate  for  generations,  and  in  these  cases  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant  are  .nof  unlike  those  which  existed  between  the  Roman  patrons  and 
their  clients.  Not  only  does  the  landlord  rest  content  with  a  small  rent,  but 
he  expends  a  considerable  portion  of  his  income  upon  improvements,  such  an 
drainage  works,  labourers'  c6ttages,  and  homesteads,  t  Wiiiun  the  last  few  years 
landlords  of  this  class,  in  connderation  of  a  sucoessioii  of  bad  harvests,  have 
voluntarily  granted  a  reduction  of  rent.  Neverthdese  many  farmers  have  given 
up  their  holdings  in  despair.  In  Ireland  tenants  virtually  enjoy  a  fixity  of 
tenure— subject,  of  course,  to  the  payment  of  rent;  and  outgoing  tenants  are 
entitled  to  compensation  &r  any  unexhausted  improvements  which  they  may 
have  made. 

In  proportion  as  estates  grew  large,  so  did  the  agricultural  population  decrease 
in  numbers.  If  the  census  returns  can  be  trusted  in  this  respect,  it  fell  from 
2,084,150  in  1851  to  1,833,660  in  1861,  and  to  1,447,600  in  1871.  Farming  has 
almost  become  a  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  steam  applied  to  agricultural 
machinery  of  every  description  does  more  work  than  is  performed  by  human  hands. 
The  labourers  whose  services  have  been  superseded  by  this  powerful  agent  join 
their  brethren  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  towns,  or  deek  new  hom<M  across 
the  ocean.  No  other  country  in  Europe  enjoys  such  advantage  for  the  develop- 
ment of  steam  culture  as  the  British  Islands.     Coal  and  iron  are  cheap  and 
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abuudant.  skilled  artificers  are  numerous,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  its 
distnbuUon  are  favourable.  Hence  steam-ploughs  are  more  numerous  than  in 
aU  the  other  countnes  of  Europe  together.* 

It  "  -omewhat  curious  that  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  grass  land,  the 

wi^m  the  last  few  years.t  This  decrease  is  solely  due  to  the  prevalence  of 
cattle  plague  and  other  diseases.  Ireland  is  far  richer  in  cattle  than  the  eastern 
idand;  but  although  Great  BriWn  has,  proportionately  to  its  population,  fewer 
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the  world  has  Buooeedf-i  to  the  aame  extent  in  breeding  domestic  animals  which, 
excel  in  strength  and  size,  supply  better  meat,  or  yield  superior  wool.  The 
aboriginal  breed  of  cattle,  which  was  distinguished  for  long  horns  and  an  ungainly 
body,  has  been  almost  totally  superseded  by  improved  varieties,*  in  many 
instances  the  result  of  intentional  intermixtures.  The  North  Devonshire  cattle 
are  of  a  high  red  colour,  with  horns  of  middling  size,  short  and  curly  hair,  and 
thin  flexible  hides.  They  are  active,  admirably  calculated  for  draught,  fatten 
easily,  and  a£ford  excellent  beef.  The  Hereford  cattle  are  obviously  descended 
from  the  same  stock,  but  they  are  of  larger  size  and  of  a  darker  red  colour.    Their 
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faces  and  bellies  are  white.  They  &tten  readily  on  coarse  pastures,  but  are  inferior 
as  milkers.  Amongst  the  short-homed  breeds  of  Holdemeas  and  Teeswater  (or 
Durham)  the  latter  is  beld  in  the  highest  estimation,  for  they  are  superior 
milkers  and  fatten  rapidly.  The  Highland  cattle  of  Scotland  ore  classed  among 
the  middle  horns.  They  are  small,  active,  and  hardy,  but  their  beef,  when 
fattened  on  the  rich  pastures  of  the  lowlands,  is  beautifully  grained,  and  not 
surpassed  by  any  other.  The  black  or  brindled  cattle  of  Ghdloway  are  the  most 
celebrated  amongst  t&e  polled  breeds,  and  their  beef  is  sectmd  only  to  that  of  ihe 

•  Wilton,  "Britidi  EMrming." 
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Highlanders.     The  Ayrshire  cows  enjoy  the  highest  reputation  as  milkers,  and 
perhaps  next  to  them  rank  the  cows  of  Suffolk. 

Sheep  are  even  more  important  than  cattle,  for  they  can  be  bred  and  fed 
upon  those  extensive  tracts  of  downs  which  could  not  support  other  animals. 
The  breeds  of  Great  Britain  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which 
produces  long  or  combing  wool,  and  the  other  short  wool.  The  former  includes 
the  Dishley,  or  New  Leicester  breed,  which  owes  its  celebrity  and  its  name 
to  Robert  Bakewell,  the  famous  breeder.  It  has  no  horns,  and  its  mutton 
is  of  fine  grain  and  superior  flavour.  The  short-wooUed  breeds  include  the 
Southdowns  of  England,  the  Oheviots,  the  black-faced  or  heath  breed,  and  the 
dun-faced  or  moimtain  breed — the  two  latter  almost  exclusively  in  the  Scotch 
Highlands.  The  Southdowns  are  equally  valued  for  their  fine  wool  as  for  their 
mutton.  Merino  sheep  have  been  judicioosly  crossed  with  Southdowns  and 
other  breeds,  but  as  English  farmers  are  obliged  to  look  to  the  meat  market  as 
well  as  to  that  for  wool,  they  find  it  more  profitable  to  keep  to  the  native  breeds. 

Pigs  in  great  variety  aboimd  in  every  part  of  the  British  Islands.  Yorkshire 
is  more  especially  noted  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  hams,  whilst  Wilts, 
Hampshire,  and  Berkshire  are  credited  with  producing  the  best  bacon.  '  Goatn 
are  reared  in  the  hilly  districts,  but  they  play  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  rural 
economy  of  the  country. 

Among^st  the  poultry  there  are  several  varieties  which  are  appreciated  by 
continental  breeders.  Dorking  fowls  are  noted  for  their  size,  and  readily  distin- 
guished by  having  five  toes  to  each  foot.  Buckinghamshire  is  famous  for  its 
ducks,  the  Lmoolnshire  fens  for  their  geese,  and  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  for  turkeys. 

Englishmen  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  noble  breeds  of  horses  which 
they  can  call  their  own,  and  which,  varying  in  size  and  other  qualities,  are 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  large  black 
horses  bred  in  the  midland  counties  exoel  in  strength  and  weight,  and  are 
peculiarly  well  fitted  for  druught.  Yorkshire  produces  excellent  saddle  horses, 
Oleveland  bays  are  much  sought  after  as  coaoh  horses,  whilst  Suffolk  has  a  peculiar 
bree*!  of  hsm  hoTtoB.  Tho  Olydesciale  horse  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  in 
^^sotland.  Tbo  ponies  and  ^theUies  of  iho  Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland  are 
the  smallest  animals  of  the  khid  in  the  kingdom,  but  they  are  generally  hand- 
some, active,  sure-footed,  and  o&pable  of  enduring  much  fatigue.  As  to  the 
English  racehorse,  it  is  desoecded  ir  a  nearly  direct  Une  from  Arabs,  Persians, 
and  Barbs,  and  perhaps  unsurpassed  £>i*  symmetry  and  swiftness.  Some  of  the 
other  breeds  have  derived  considerable  advantages  from  having  been  judiciously 
crossed  with  it. 

Mining. 

Enolano  occupies  a  foremost  place  in  the  world  for  its  agrioalture,  but  incon- 
testably  marches  at  the  head  of  all  as  a  mining  country.  Its  "  Black  Indies  "  have 
heen  a  greater  source  of  wealth  to  it  thMi  would  have  been  either  Mexico  or 
OaUfontia.    It  is  to  ''OtU  England  is  indebted  for  its  superiority  as  a  manufawturing 
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state  and  its  widespread  commerce,  which  have  in  turn  proved  powerful  agents  in 
securing  her  political  ascendancy.  How  many  centuries,  nay,  how  many  decades 
longer  will  this  coal  hold  out  ?     This  is  a  pregnant  question,  the  solution  of  which 


Pig.  228.— DwTBiBunoM  ov  Coal  n»  Gbiat  Bbitain. 
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levellingagency  of  denudation  has  planed  off  all  the  inequalities  of  the  surface 
«n  .1  here  remajned  only  the  coal  ha.ins,  such  as  we  see  them  at  the  p^sentTy 

fmltr       P-  ?  ?  "'''  '^  '^'^^^  •^"'^'•^  "^1«»'  «^d  they  are  the  most 

Th^r       W    T'r'  ,*'"'  "'"'  *'^  "*'""«^  *°  *^«  «-«*-*  advantage. 

havTLen%      7     I   \'  'T  '""  *'^"^^°*'  ^'^'^  Iioman,%or  cinders  of  co'al 
have  been  found  on  the  hearthstones  of  Uriconium.  and  galleries  of  an  anterior 

Ffi-.  224— Coal  Barikr. 
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date  to  the  Saxon  invasion  have  been  discovered  in  the  mines  of  Wigan.  In  1670 
the  English  coal  mines  already  supplied  more  than  2,000,000  tons  of  fuel  a  year;* 
a  century  later  triple  that  amount  was  extracted  from  them;  and  sfeiU  another 
century  nearer  our  own  days,  in  1870,  they  yielded  110,000,000  tons.  The 
quantity  of  coal  annuaUy  raised  since  then  has  averaged  125,000,000  tons,  worth 

•  ITiomaR  Wrfg^t ;  Edward  Hull,  "  The  OcnlfieldR  o£  Great  BnUin." 
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over  £43,000,000.*  At  present  this  quantity  is  very  nearly  equal  to  what  is 
raised  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  hut  the  time  has  not  long  passed  since  the  pre- 
ponderance of  England  as  a  coal-producing  country  was  still  more  ma^«d,  for  in 
1860  the  British  Islands  yielded  fully  two-thirds  of  all  the  coal  raised  throughout 

Fig.  226.— Thi  Cahbonipiboos  Fokmation  bmtobb  Dbnudatiok. 
Aoeording  to  Hnll. 
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the  world.    Hence,  though  the  production  has  kept  increasing,  with  slight  fluotaa> 
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tions,  the  relative  importance  of  the  English  coal  mines  has  become  less,  and  the 
political  economists  of  England  were  justified  in  busying  themselves  with  this  coal 
question  after  Professor  Jevons  had  raised  his  cry  of  alarm.*  There  is  no  fear, 
of  course,  of  the  stores  of  coal  becoming  altogether  exhausted,  for  down  to  a  depth 
of  4,000  feet  they  are  estimated  to  amount  to  no  leas  than  146  milliards  of  tons. 
That  which  causes  apprehension  ia  the  proximate  exhauotion  of  those  coal  aeams 
which  lie  nearest  to  the  surface,  for  the  cost  of  raiaing  the  coal  inoreaaes  with  the 
depth  to  which  the  miner  has  to  descend  in  search  of  it,  and  the  working  of  the 
mines  may  in  the  end  prove  unremunerative.  Several  of  the  coal  basins — as,  for 
instance,  that  of  Ooalbrookdale — have  already  been  particUy  abandoned  ;  others, 
including  that  of  South  Staffordshire,  will  probably  be  worked  out  by  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  meantime  other  countries  whose  coal  basins  are 
superior  in  extent  to  those  of  the  British  Islands  might  come  to  the  front,  and 
deprive  England  of  her  pre-eminence  as  a  ooal-producing  country.!  The  coal- 
mine owners  are  very  largely  dependent  upon  manufdoturers  for  their  prosperity, 
for  the  crises  which  disturb  the  industrial  world  always  exercise  an  influence 
upon  the  cost  of  the  fuel  consumed  in  the  factories.  Hence,  notwithstanding 
the  quantity  of  coal  raised  or  exported  exhibits  an  increase,  the  money 
paid  for  it  may  have  been  less,  and  such  has  virtually  been  the  case  of  late. 
Prance  for  many  years  to  come  will  no  doubt  remain  England's  best  customer  for 
coal,  owing  to  the  irregular  distribution  of  her  stores  of  fuel ;  but  other  markets 
may  be  shut  through  a  slight  diaplacement  of  the  balance  of  trade.  The  coal 
trade  is,  moreover,  one  of  those  which  suffers  most  from  strikes,  and  is  attended 
with  the  greatest  risk  to  human  life.  The  precautions  now  taken  to  prevent 
acbidents  are  no  doubt  greater  than  formerly,  but  nevertheless  of  the  thousand 
miners  who  are  annually  killed  in  the  underground  galleries  of  England  and 
Scotland,  the  vast  majority  perish  in  coal  mines. 

Of  the  coal  raised  about  one-sixth  is  need  for  domestic  purposes ;  a  third  iis 
employed  to  feed  the  engines  of  factories,  steamboats,  and  railways ;  and  over  one- 
fourth  is  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Most  of  the  iron  ore  occurs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  coal  beds,  and  this  is  a  capital  advantage.  The  iron  industry 
of  England  is  of  paramount  importance,  for  it  supplies  about  one-half  of  the  cast 
iron  employed  throughout  the  civilised  worlds  It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
consumption  of  iron  affords  a  thie  gauge  by  which  to  measure  the  prosperity  of  a 
country,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this.  Up  to  1740  the  iron  manu- 
^Etcturen  of  England  only  made  use  of  charcoal  in  their  smelting  works ;  but  after  the 
first  sucoessM  experiments  had.  been  made  with  mineral  coal,  charcoal  gradually 
became  disused,  and  by  1796  had  been  almost  completely  abandoned.    Since  then 

«  Jevona,  "The  Cokl  Quettion,"  1866. 
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the  manufacture  of  iron  has  attained  a  wond'^'^t^ill  development  in  England, 
and  still  more  so  in  Scotland,  and  until  recent t,  ytmca  the  production  increased 
every  decade  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons.  The  blast  furnaces  of  Great 
Biitain  are  equal  to  an  annual  production  of  10,000,000  tons  of  iron  and 
steel ;  but  in  no  single  year  have  more  than  7,000,000  tons  been  actually 
produced,  and  of  late  more  than  half  the  available  furnaces  have  occasionally  had 
their  fires  extinguished.  No  other  branch  of  industry  has  suffered  more  f^om  the 
depression  of  the  years  1872 — 79  than  that  of  iron,  but  happier  conditions  of 
international  trade  have  led  to  a  wonderful  revivti.  English  iron^masters  have 
more  especially  been  intent  upon  reducing  the  cost  .ii  producing  iron,  and  in  this 
respect  they  have  been  eminently  successful.  In  1787  the  Muirkirk  Iron  Oompony 
in  A}  rshire  expended  9  tons  of  coal  in  the  production  of  a  ton  of  pig-iron  i  in 
1840  the  average  consumption  of  coal  to  effect  the  same  result  was  3|  tons ; 
in  1872,  2|  tons ;  and  at  present  it  does  not  probably  exceed  2  tons.  EquftUy 
important  are  the  new  processes  introduced  into  the  manufacture  of  steel,  and  the 
'age  of  iron  "  is  likely  soon  to  be  succeeded  by  an  "  age  of  steel." 

In  comparison  with  iron  the  other  metals  won  in  the  British  Islands  are 
of  small  importance.  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  yield  copper  and  tin ;  Northum- 
berland, Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Shropshire,  Wales,  Lanarkshire,  and  the  Isle  of 
Man  yield  most  of  the  lead.  Zinc  is  prmoipally  found  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  in 
Wales.* 

Manufactures. 


Next  to  cool  mining  and  iron-making  there  is  no  branch  of  manufacture  in 
which  the  British  Isles  are  so  deeply  interested  as  in  that  of  textiles ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  spinning  of  yarn  from  the  raw  material,  and  afterwards  converting  it 
into  mnnnfucfcured  good8.t  Of  the  various  groups  of  this  trade,  that  in  cotton  is 
by  far  the  most  important,  and  the  one  in  which  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain 
is  D^ost  bound  up.  In  1861  England  supplied  half  :;he  cotton  goods  consumod 
throughout  the  world.  The  quantity  of  English  produce  has  inoreased  idnoe  then, 
notwithstanding  frequent  oscillations ;  but  continental  Europe  and  the  United 
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t  Bevao, "  Industrial  Geography  of  Great  Britain,"  1880. 
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States  have  made  even  greater  progress,  and  Great  Britain  has  thus  relatively  lost 
ground.  The  English  cotton-mills  contain  as  many  spindlbs  and  power-looms  as 
those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined  ;  but  owing  to  the  powerful  competition 
which  English  manufactures  have  been  compelled  to  meet,  it  bus  repeatedly 
become  necessary  to  work  short  time,  or  to  stop  work  altogether.  Continental 
manufacturers  produce  certain  kinds  of  goods  of  a  superior  quality,  and  they  have 
succeeded  in  depriving  England  of  some  of  her  most  profitable  markets,  whilst  the 
cotton  industry  of  the  United  States,  fostered  by  high  protective  duties,  has  taken 
a  considerable  development.  Americans  are  not  only  no  longer  compelled  to  go 
to  England  for  their  cotton  stuffs,  but  they  have  the  audacity  to  send  manufactures 
of  their  own  into  Lancashire.  Even  India  has  begun  to  compete  with  England  in 
supplying  her  native  population  with  cotton  clothing.* 

Whilst  the  cotton  industry  has  its  principal  centres  in  Lancashire  and  the 
adjoining  parts  of  Yorkshire  and  Cheshire,  and  in  Lanarkshire,  the  manufaotur j  o^ 
woollens  is  far  more  scattered.  The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  enjoys,  however,  a 
pre-eminence  in  the  production  of  ^^'(x>llen  cloth,  worsted,  and  shoddy.  The  famous 
West-of- England  cloths  are  m  lotured  in  Wiltshire,  whilst  Newtown,  in 
Montgomeryshire,  is  the  head->^  or  of  the  Welsh  flannel  trade.  Hawick  and 
Galashiels,  on  the  Tweed,  produce  principally  woollen  hosiery.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country,  and  especially  in  Scotland,  wool  spinning  and  knitting  are  largely 
carried  on  as  a  domestic  industry.  The  carpet  manufacture  forms  an  important 
branch  of  the  woollen  ti-ade.  It  is  principally  carried  on  at  Wilton,  near 
Salisbury ;  Kidderminster ;  Glasgow  and  Kilmarnock,  in  Scotland ;  and  to  some 
extent  at  Dewsbury  and  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire.  In  quantity  the  production  of 
the  English  woollen-mills  far  surpasses  that  of  those  of  France,  but  not  always  in 
quality. 

The  flax  and  linen  trade,  though  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  Scotland  and 
Yorkshire,  is  essentially  one  belonging  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  Belfast 
surpasses  all  other  towns  of  ihe  world  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  linen. 
Much  of  the  flax  consumed  in  the  Iridi  linen-mills  is  produced  in  the  country, 
and  the  farmers  of  Ulster  would  come  off  badly  if  they  had  not  their  flax  crop 
to  fall  back  upon.  Dundee  tad  Arbroath  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  hemp 
and  jute  manufacture,  but  nearly  all  the  raw  material  required  has  to  be  imported 
£rom  Russia,  India,  New  Zealand,  and  other  cbuntries. 

The  silk  trade  depends  for  all  its  raw  material  upon  foreign  countries,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  past  it  has  been  in  a  depressed  condition.  It  is  princi- 
pally carried  on  at  Macclesfield  and  Conglet«n,  in  Cheshire,  Derby,  Nottingham, 
Manchester,  London,  and  a  few  other  places.  Silk-weaving  is  an  oir  industry 
in  the  districts  of  Spitalfields  and  Bethnal  Green,  in  London,  whore  it  was  first 
introduced  by  French  Huguenots. 

*  Baw  cotton  imported,  exported,  and  retained  for  home  conmiroptioii  :— 


848.081 


1868 
1871 
1876 
1879 


Imported  (DmO- 
1,828,761,616 

1,778,139,716 

1.492,361,168 

1,469,368,464 


Xsportad  (Iba.). 
322,713,328 
362,076,616 
262^868,808 
188,201,888 


1,006,048,288 
1,416,064,160 
1,229,497,360 
1,281,166,676 
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Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Tivertun  are  the  prin"'^!  contraa  for  the  produo> 
tion  of  machine- made  Iao«,  whilst  pillow  laoe  it  1-  ;  ^ely  turned  out  in  the  counties 
of  Deronthire,  Buokinghamahire,  Oxfordshire,  nd  Bedfordshire.  The  art  of 
making  laoe  is  taught  in  all  the  dame  schools  oi  theae  districts,  and  ii  oaltirated 
as  a  domestic  industry. 

The  hosiery  trade  is  carried  on  both  in  factories  and  in  the  cottages  of  the 
workers.  Leicestershire  is  the  centre  of  the  woollen  hosiery  manufacture ; 
Nottingham  turns  out  cotton,  merino,  and  silk  hosiery ;  and  Hinckley  common 
cotton  goods.  The  elastio-web  trade,  which  combines  india-rubber  with  cottcn, 
silk,  or  wool,  is  limited  to  two  towns,  via.  Loughborough,  in  Leicestershire,  and 
Coventry,  in  Warwickshire.* 

Hardly  inferior  in  importance  to  ■}»>'*  textile  industries  is  the  mannfatitur* 
of  hardwares,  and  of  all  kinds  of  ware  in  t^hich  metab  are  employed.  It  embraces 
a  wide  range  of  objects,  from  pins  and  steel  pens  to  powerful  machinery,  from 
nails  to  heavy  ships'  anchors.  Hand-made  wares  ore  almost  entirely  manufactured 
in  the  Black  Country,  to  the  west  of  Birmingham,  where  Dudley,  Cradley,  and 
Halesowen  are  the  great  nail-making  towns.  The  men,  women,  and  children 
employed  on  hand-made  wares  work  long  hours  and  earn  little,  and  their  life  U  of 
the  hardest  and  most  cheerless.  Far  more  prosperous  are  the  workers  in  the  xudl 
factories,  and  still  more  those  employe''  in  the  muking  of  anchors. 

The  manufacture  of  looks  is  almost  emirely  confined  to  Walsall,  Wolverhampton, 
and  Willenhall,  in  South  Staffordshire,  and  each  of  diese  towns  is  noted  for  •  par- 
tiouhk  kind  of  look.  Most  of  the  men  employed  in  this  branch  of  induL-lry 
work  at  home.  Walsall  is,  moreover,  the  principal  centre  for  the  manufacture  of 
saddlers'  ironmorgery, 

Pins  ar«^  prinoirally  r  i «  in  Birmingham,  and  in  no  other  trade  has  time- 
saving  machinery 'v  in>  duoed  with  greater  effect.  Redditoh,  in  Worcester- 
shire, is  the  oen^'  >i  the  needle  trade,  which  was  first  introduced  by  G^ermano. 
The  monufaotu  '  4  cutlery  employs  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  people,  of 
whom  th^  majority  belong  to  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  Wolverhampton.  Shef- 
field knivos  are  known  throughout  the  world,  but  the  high  reputation  of  English 
tools  has  not  been  able,  in  every  market  of  the  world;  to  triumph  over  the  very  keen 


*  Textile  indnatriei 

1  of  the  United  Kingdom 

(1876  and  1879):— 

1875. 

lare 

VutoriM. 

SpllldlM.     ] 

OpMMtttM. 

I^MlOtiM. 

BptaOm.  Vomt  Loobm.  Opmiim. 

Cotton  . 

.     2,666 

41,881,780 

463,118 

470,616 

2,674 

39.627,920 

614,911 

483,998 

Woollen 

.     1,800 

3,323,881 

67,000 

134,606 

1,732 

3,887,607 

66,944 

184,344 

Shoddy. 

062 

102,080 

1,437 

3,431 

187 

83,702 

2,110 

6,079 

Wonted 

818 

2,682,460 

81,747 

142,097 

693 

2,096,820 

87,393 

130,936 

Flax 

449 

1,666,136 

41,980 

128,469 

400 

1,264,766 

40,448 

108,806 

Hemp    -. 

61 

23,642 

22 

6,211 

68 

22,043 

74 

4,7W 

Jute 

110 

280,186 

9,699 

37,920 

117 

212,676 

11,288 

36,364 

SQk 

125 

1,336.411 

10,002 

46,669 

706 

842,638 

12,646 

40,986 

Lace      . 

311 

-V, 

— 

10,378 

283 

— 

— 

10,309 

Hosiery 

166 

— 

— 

11,980 

186 

— 

— 

14,992 

Hair  and 
elastic  web 

111 

7,288 

42,770 
61,077,243 

2.826 

6,664 
1,006,704 

119 
7,106 

— 

— 

6,169 

Total     . 

667,821 

47,888,072 

726,714 

97^686 

^  , 
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S27,920 

«14,911 

337,607 

66,944 

83,702 

2,110 

996,820 

87.898 
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40,448 
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74 

£12,676 

11,288 

842,638 
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competition  with  American  and  German  makers.  The  cutlers  of  Sheffield  are  a 
singular  class  of  workers,  very  tenacious  of  th^ir  old  customs,  and  jealous  even  of 
such  alterations  as  would  improve  their  sanitary  condition.  The  grinders  prefer 
to  die  young  from  the  disease  engendered  by  inhaling  the  dust  which  flies  oJQT  the 
metal  and  the  grindstones,  and  known  as  "  grinder's  rot,"  rather  than  use  any 
simple  appliance  which  would  ren^edy  the  mischief. 

Steel  pens,  screws,  and  buttons  of  every  description  are  principally  made  at 
Birmingham.  Nuts  and  bolts  are  produced  at  Darlaston  and  Wolverhampton,  in 
Staffordshire,  and  near  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire.  Wire-making  is  carried  on 
at  Wolverhampton,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Warrington,  and  Newport. 

Birmingham  enjoys  a  reputation  for  its  cheap  jewellery,  and  no  other  place 
in  the  world  can  compare  with  it  for  low  price  joined  to  excellent  quality  ;  whilst 
the  district  of  Clerkenwell,  in  Ijondon,  supplies  a  more  expensive  class  of  goods,  and 
is  also  noted  for  its  watches.  Another  great  seat  of  watchmaking  is  Prescot,  in 
Lancashire,  where  machinery  is  largely  employed.  Electro-plated  and  Britannia- 
metal  ware  are  principally  produced  in  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  and  several  of 
the  establishments  in  these  towns  enjoy  a  world-wide  reputation. 

Birmingham  is  famous,  too,  for  its  fire-arms,  and  holds  a  position  in  England 
analogous  to  that  of  Lidge  in  Belgium.  But  if  there  is  one  branch  of  manu- 
facture more  than  another  that  England  excels  in,  it  is  that  of  machinery 
of  every  kind.  The  agricultural-implement  works  of  Fowler  at  Leeds,  Howard 
at  Bedford,  and  Ransome  and  Sims  at  Ipswich,  rank  amongst  the  first  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Newcastle, 
Crewe,  and  Glasgow  are  the  chief  seats  of  those  vast  engineering  works  which 
have  done  so  much  to  make  England  a  name  for  locomotives,  steam-engines,  and 
machinery  of  every  description.  Ship-yards  are  met  with  in  nearly  every  seaport 
town,  but  the  Tyne,  the  Clyde,  Barrow-in-Furness,  and  Birkenhead  are  more 
'  especially  noted  for. their  iron  and  steol  ships. 

Pottery-making  in  all  its  multitudinous  branches,  from  the  coarsest  stone- 
ware to  the  most  expensive  china,  flourishes  more  especially  in  that  district 
of  Northern  Staffordshire  which  is  known  as  the  Potteries.  Worcester  has  long 
been-  celebrated  for  its  china,  and  there  are  large  pottery  works  at  Lambeth  in 
London,  and  at  a  few  other  places,  but  two-thirds  of  all  the  pottery  is  made  in 
Staffordshire.  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  Dorsetshire  supply  much  of  the  clay 
used  in  these  works.  The  glass  trade  is  a  gpood  deal  more  scattered.  Some  of 
its  principal  localities  are  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
Tyne  and  Wear  generally;  St.  Helen's  and  Bavenhead,  in  Lancashire;  Bir- 
mingham ;  Stourbridge,  in  Worcestershire ;  Glasgow  and  Alloa,  in  Scotland ;  and 
London.* 

The  textile  industries  alone  give  employment  to  about  a  million  &ctory  hands, 

independently  of  the  large  number  of  persons  who  indirectly  depend  upon  them. 

The   industrial  population  of  the  United   Kingdom  numbers  about  5,000,000 

individuals,  not  counting  their  dependants.    This  multitude  finds  employment 

•  Benta,  "Indiutrua  Qeognsty  of  Qreat  Britain,"  1880. 
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in  the  numerous  factories,  some  of  the  principal  amongst  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  m  a  variety  of  other  occupations.  English  bricklayers,  Scotch 
masons,  Welsh  smiths,  and  Irish  navvies  are  at  work  all  over  the  country  building 
towns,  factories,  and  railways.  Mr.  Fairbairn,  in  I860,  estimated  the  power 
of  the  steam-engines  employed  throughout  the  country  as  equivalent  to  the 
strength  exercised  by  3,650,000  horses  or  76,000,000  labourers.  At  the  pre- 
sent day  we  may  fairly  assume  that  their  power  equals  that  of  100,000,000 
human  beings,  and  if  these  could  be  distributed  in  equal  shares  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands,  every  one  of  them  would  have  three  slaves 
at  his  disposal,  with  muscles  of  steel  that  never  tire,  and  requiring  no  other 
food  than  coal.  The  annual  produce  of  the  British  manufacturing  industries 
has  been  estimated  at  £500,000,000,  and  is  sixfold  what  it  was  in  1815  ;  whilst 
the  revenue  derived  from  land  and  houses  has,  during  the  same  epoch,  only  risen 
from  £36,000,000  to  £180,000,000.  The  wages  of  English  factory  hands  vary 
considerably  according  to  age,  sex,  skill,  and  the  branches  of  industry,  but  upon 
the  whole  they  are  about  a  fifth  higher  than  those  paid  to  Frenchmen  under 
similar  conditions.  They  fluctuate,  however,  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  there 
occur  periods  of  depression  when  they  fail  altogether,  and  reduce  thousands  of 
families  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  Women  and  children  are  employed  in  large 
numbers,  more  especially  in  the  textile  induatries,  and  although  the  factory  laws 
have  limited  the  hours  of  labour  during  which  they  may  be  employed  to  fifty- 
seven  hours  a  week  in  the  case  of  women  and  young  persons  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  eighteen,  and  to  thirty-eight  hours  in  the  case  of  children  between 
ten  and  fourteen,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  hard  work  exercises  a  baneful 
influence  upon  the  physique  of  the  factory  population.  Nearly  all  medical  men 
are  of  opinion  that  the  population  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  exhibits  signs  of 
physical  degeneration. 

The  number  of  children  physically  unfit  for  work  on  the  completion  of  the 
thirteenth  year  appears  to  be  increasing.  ' 


s^ 
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Commerce. 

Foremost  amongst  the  nations  as  a  manufacturing  country,  England  holds  a 
similar  position  with  reference  to  its  foreign  and  inland  commerce.  Its  exports 
and  imports  are  equal  in  amount  to  those  of  France  and  Germany  combined,  and 
since  1866  they  have  never  been  less  than  £600,000,000  a  year.*  Between  1866 
and  1879  the  imports  per  head  of  the  population  have  varied  between  £9  Is.  6d. 
and  £11  16s.  lOd. ;  the  exports  of  British  produce  between  £6  lis.  Id.  and  £8  Is. 
These  are  very  large  amounts  when  compared  with  those  of  other  countries. 


Importb. 


Tear. 

IHSd. 

1870 

1872 

1876 

1877 

1879 


UenhandiM. 
£271,073,285 
.  303,257,403 
,  354,693,624 
.  373,989,677 
.  394,410,682 
362,901,876 


BnlUon. 
£21,462,211 
29,466,668 
29,608,012 
32,264,789 
37,152,799 
24,166,538 


Britidi 
Prodnoe. 
£166,836,726 
199,586,322 
266,257,347 
223,466,963 
198,893,066 
191,681,768 


ExpoRfa. 

For.andCtd. 
Pndnoe. 

£52,996,8«1 
44,493,756 
68,331,487 
58,146,360 
53,462,966 
67,261,606 


ValoeofKer- 

ehsndin  tiaa- 

■btopcdinPoriaof 

BnlUon.   the  Unite' ~ 

£16,092,524 


18,910,690 
30,366,861 
27.628,042 
39,798,119 
28,684,912 


Fnited  Xlnaidaiii. 
£6,469i519 


10,940,601 
13,806,760 
12,137,064 
12,182,241 
10,976,660 


IHRO/     f     \  — ....,ww.,.wo  vi,«ui,uuu  «o,uoi,vi«  ii',aia,mB 

maM)^'.\  ^'^^'^fi'^       16,700,000  223,000,000        60,000,000        19,300,000        12,000,000 
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Taking  the  average  of  ten  years  (1868 — 78),  the  imports /)/ti«  exports  of  Frai^oe  only 
amount  to  £9  7b.,  those  of  Germany  to  £6  8s.,  and  those  of  the  United  Sttites  to 
£5  a  head  of  the  total  population. 

The  kindred  nation  of  the  United  States  is  that  with  which  Great  Britain 
carries  on  the  most  extensive  commerce.  France  ranks  next,  then  follow 
Germany,  British  India,  Australia,  Holland,  Russia,  Belgium,  British  North 
America,  and  China.  But  if  we  arrange  the  foreign  and  colonial  customers  of 
Eugland  according  to  the  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  received  by  each,  they 
rank  in  the  following  order : — United  States,  British  India,  (Germany,  Australia, 
France,  Holland,  Russia,  Turkey,  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  Brazil,  British  North 
America,  Belgium,  and  Italy.*    There  is  not  a  maritime  country  in  existence  but 
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its  ports  are  frequented  by  British  vessek,  and' London  and  Liverpool  are  to 
many  amongst  them  the  great  links  which  attach  them  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

As  a  great  manufacturing  country,  England  draws  from  abroad  not  only  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  its  factories,  but  also  a 
large  share  of  the  food  consumed  by  its  closely  packed  population.  Ootton,  wool, 
flax  and  hemp,  com,  live  animals,  and  provisions  of  every  description ;  timber ;  and, 
amongst  manufactured  articles,  silks  and  woollens,  figure  most  prominently  in 
the  imports.  Foremost  amongst  the  exports  are  cottons,  woollens,  iron  and 
steel,  coal,  machinery,  linen,  and  manufkotured  goods  of  every  kind.  The  customs 
revenue,  almost  exclusively  levied  upon  tea,  coffee,  spirits,  wine,  and  tobacco,  yields 
annually  about  £20i000,000,  and  nearly  one-half  of  it  is  collected  in  London. 
*  For  more  detailed  information  aee  Appendix,  pp.  498,  499. 
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But  whilst  English  merchants  allow  no  opportunity  to  escape  them  for  securing 
new  markets  for  the  products  of  British  industry,  whether  amongst  the  sarages 
of  Polynesia  or  the  uncultured  negroes  of  Inner  Africa,  they  find  themselves 
shutout,  hy  high  protective  duties,  from  the  ports  of  many  civilised  nations  which 
formerly  were  amongst  their  best  customers.  Nor  are  the  British  colonies  the 
last  in  seeking  to  foster  a  native  industry  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  mother 
country.*  Rival  nations,  which  look  up  to  England  as  their  instructress  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture,  have  gained  in  experience  and  strength,  and  now  compete 
with  her  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world.  The  balance  of  trade  represented  by  the 
value  between  exports  and  imports  has  recently  turned  so  much  against  England 
as  to  cause  some  anxiety,  t 

But  it  is  clear  that  this  difference  cannot  rep^sent  so  much  loss  to  the  national 
capital,  and  must  be  made  up  from  other  sources.  One  of  these  is  supplied  by  the 
dividends  earned  by  English  capital  invested  in  foreign  Government  loans  and 
industrial  undertakings.  There  is  hardly  a  country  in  the  world  which  is  not 
indebted  to  English  enterprise  and  English  capital  for  railways,  telegraphs,  and 
water  works,  or  for  a  development  of  its  industrial  and  commercial  resources. 
Nearly  all  the  submarine  telegraph  cables  belong  to  England ;  the  mines  of  Braail, 
the  railways  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  many  of  the  sugar-mills  of  Egypt  are 
the  property  of  English  capitalists.  The  material  labour  of  half  the  world  is 
carried  on  through  the  counting-houses  of  the  Oity,  and  in  the  banks  in  Lombard 
Street  the  profits  resulting  from  this  immense  activity  keep  accumulating.  The 
annual  income  which  England  derives  from  her  investments  in  foreign  countries 
cannot  be  much  less  than  £30,000,000.^ 

English  capitalists  are  awaro,  however,  that  the  profits  derived  from  manufac- 
tures may  diminish  in  course  of  time,  or  disappear  altogether,  and  they  have  con- 
sequently spared  no  effort  to  become  the  ocean  carriers  of  the  entire  world.  The 
profits  yielded  by  the  shipping  ti^de  do  not  figure  in  the  statements  of  exports  and 
importSj  but  they  are  very  considerable.    Britain  owns  about  half  the  mercantile 


i: 


*  From  the  following  statemoDt  of  ^ntiah  esporto  it  ijrill  be  seen  that  their  valae  in  the  oaie  of 
France  has  increased  186  per  cent,  since  the  conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty  in  1861;  whilst  the 
exports  to  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  population,  are  now  less  than  they  were  in 
I860,  and  those  to  British  America  have  fallen  immensely  since  the  adoption  of  protective  duties!— 

Biltbh  North 


18M 
18fi6 
1800 
1866 
1870 
]878 
1870 


Fnnee. 

£2,401,956 

6,012,668 

6,249,861 

9,062,096 

11,643,139 

16,367,127 

14,988,867 


UniM  State*. 

£14,891,961 
17,318,086 
21,613,111 
21,227,966 
28,836,894 
21,868,279 
20,321,990 


£3,236,061 
2,886,331 
8,737,674 
4,707,728 
6,784,196 
9,036,683 
6,446,130 


t  Excess  of  total  imports  over  total  exports  in  £ 

1866 26,861,650 

1860         ....  44,977,990 

1866         .         .         .        .  62,260,709 


1870      .        .        .       .  60,176,916 

1876       .        .        .        .  92,327,264 

1870       ....  114,208,611 

I  Robert  Qiffen,  "  Recent  Aocumulationii  of  Capital  in  England,"  eatimatefl  the  total  capital  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  £6,113,000,000  in  1866,  and  at  £8,048,000,000  in  1876,  being  an  increase  of  40  par 
cent,  in  ten  years. 
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^Zl  off  ^"T'  "!f:  '"t"^"^  *^'  ''^'''''^  '''PP'"*'  «'°'-«  *»>«-  -  third  of 
that  of  the  .hole  world.-    This  enormous  fleet,  manned  by  over  200.000  sailors 

of  vessels^  The  tonnage  of  the  steam-vessels  is  steadily  becoming  greater Td  a 
time  can  be  foreseen  when  it  will  equal  or  surpass  that  of  the  sailing  v^U.t 

Fig.  227.— STOKMOWAlf :   RiTUIlN  OF  TUB  FuBno  FlMW. 
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The  British  marine  is  far  too  large  to  find  employment  in  the  commerce  of  the 
Lmted  Kingdom,  vast  though  that  commerce  be.     It  puts  in  an  appearance  in 


•  Number  and  tonnage  of  veanis  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom :- 


BaUiaar^MMfak  Tom.  StaMn-THNb. 

"!"         •        •        •        2«.069  4,936,778               2,718 

??!?         •        •        •        23,189  4.«77,86«               3,178 

Iflf         •        •        •        21,291  4,206,897               4,170 

.    "''         •                •        20,538  4,088,742               5,027 


Too*. 

823,533 
1,112,034 
1,946,679 
2,511,233 
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nearly  every  port  of  the  world,  und  aucoessfully  competes  with  foreigners  in  their 
own  waters.*  When  the  Suez  Canal,  which  now  joins  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Red  Sea,  was  first  projected,  it  was  feared  by  some  that  it  would  unduly  profit 
Greeks  French,  and  Italian  ship-owners;  but  M.  de  Lesseps  was  right  when  he 
predicted  that  England,  of  all  maritime  nations,  would  derive  the  greatest  advan- 
tages from  it.    The  commercial  interests  of  England  in  India  and  the  East  exceed 


Kg.  228.— Wmck  Chabi. 


—  Foundered. 


VmagO. 


those  of  all  other  nations,  and  the  capital  required  for  the  construction  of  steamers 
adapted  for  navigating  this  canal  was  readily  forthcoming.f 

English  mariners  have  not  only  taken  possession  of  the  fishing  banks  around 
the  British  Islands,   but  also  frequent   the  waters  of  Newfoundland,  IceLnd. 

•  More  than  two-thirdi  of  the  foreign  and  oolomal  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  ia  carried  on  in 
British  bottoms. 

t  Btf^iuA,  "Lombard  Street." 
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bo....  which  «i>n«C~,Y"  '■7'tmg-pUc.  of  hundred,  of  li.Lg. 


I^g-  2M.-Cai.am  akd  Navwabl.  R,t.m. 


UJUvmWa  M. 


The  English  marine  is  stUl  further  reinforced  bv  a  ffotill,Li»f  q  ^nn    i 

varying  in  rize  from  a  few  t.  7o0  *«„.    ..5.    *°*»^^of  3.400  pleasure  yachts, 


to  760  tons,  some   amongst  them  being  veritabl^ 
British  ship-owners  are  not  only  caUed  upon  to  make  good  the  losses  resnltin. 
£1.2»4,4ro.       ^^  ^  "*»  "»  P™**^  rf  British  flsheHes,  exported  187«-79, 
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from  veMels  becoming  unserviceable  on  account  of  their  age,  but  alio  thoie  they 
sustain  through  shipwreck.*  Disasters  of  this  kind  occur  most  frequently  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  great  shipping  ports,  along  the  dangerous  ouNt  coast,  and  amidst 
the  rocks  of  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland  Islands.  As  far  as  thoy  can  be  provided 
against  by  lighthouses,  liglit-ships,  sea-marks,  and  lifeboats,  no  pains  have  been 
spared,  for  there  is  not  another  coast  in  the  world  which  is  equally  well  provided 
with  all  that  can  mitigate  the  dangers  inseparable  from  the  navigation  of  the  sea. 

Some  measure  of  the  inland  trade  of  the  British  Islands  is  afforded  by  a 
consideration  of  the  state  and  extent  of  means  of  communication,  and  the  incessant 
movement  of  goods  and  passengers  along  the  high-roads,  canals,  and  railways.  The 
inbnd  trade  has  grown  quite  as  rapidly  as  the  commerce  with  foreign  countries. 
In  1763  it  was  only  once  a  month  that  a  coach  started  from  London  for 
Edinburgh,  spending  between  twelve  and  sixteen  days  on  the  journey.  As 
recently  as  1779  a  daily  courier,  travelling  at  the  leisurely  rate  of  4  miles  an 
hour,  sufficed  for  carrying  the  mail  between  Ireland,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
thirty-two  other  towns.f  In  1784  muil-coaches  were  first  substituted  for  mounted 
postmen  of  this  description.  In  1756  there  was  not  in  England  a  single 
navigable  canal,  and  transport  by  land  had  to  be  effected  along  a  limited  numjber 
of  badly  kept  turnpike  roads.^  There  existed,  it  is  true,  an  old  canal,  the 
Fossdyke,  excavated  by  the  Romans,  and  made  navigable  again  in  1670,  and  the 
navigation  of  several  rivers  had  been  improved,  but  the  Bridgwater  Oanal, 
commenced  in  1759,  is  justly  looked  upon  as  the  precursor  of  the  existing  system 
of  canals.  Towards  the  close  of  last  century  the  construction  of  canals  was  taken 
in  hand  with  vigour,  and  between  1790  and  1810 — that  is,  whilst  the  bloody  wars 
with  France  made  so  heavy  a  call  upon  the  national  resources — no  less  than 
£28,000,000  were  expended  upon  the  improvement  of  inland  navigation.^  All 
the  more  important  basins  are  now  joined  to  each  other  by  means  of  canals. 
Barges  can  pass  from  the  Thames  into  the  Severn ;  they  can  olijnb  the  slopes  of 
the  Pennine  range  by  means  of  locks,  and  proceed  from  the  Northern  Atlantic 
through  the  Oaledonian  Canal  into  the  North  Sea.  Ireland,  too,  has  been  provided 
with  a  system  of  canals  which  connects  the  Shannon  and  Barrow  with  Bublin,  and 
Lough  Erne  with  Belfast.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  introduction  of 
railways  haa  largely  reduced  the  traffic  over  canals,  and  in  some  instazxees  this  is  no 
doubt  the  case.  Railways  have  found  it  to  their  interest  to  buy  up  oanal  companies, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  competing  with  them ;  but  they  are  by  no  means 
inclined  to  allow  their  investments  to  remain  unprofitable,  and  they  divert  to  them 
a  portion  of  the  traffic,  which  would  otherwise  block  their  roads.  It  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  the  traffic  over  the  canals  is  now  increasing  instead  of  diminiBhing.il 


*  Between  Janmuy  Irt,  1878,  and  May  IStb,  1880,  l,86ff  BritiBh  Teaaala  of  a  burden  of  729,194 
tons,  and  10,827  Uvea,  were  lost  at  sea,  being  an  annual  average  of  266  Teasels,  98,467  tons,  and  1,468 
lives. 

t  William  Tegg,  "  Posts  and  Telegraphs." 

X  Ch.  Dnpin,  "  Force  conuneroiale  da  la  Grande-Bretagne. 

{  Sutcliffe,  "  Treatise  on  Canals  and  Reservoirs." 

II  Total  length  of  canals,  2,931  miles;  traffic  (in  England  and  Wales  only),  25,110,000  tons  in  1868, 
30,000,000  tons  in  1S79 ;  gross  revenue  yielded  (United  Kingdom;,  £1,007,413  in  1875,  £2,993,378  in  1878. 
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England  may  justly  feel  prrmd  of  having  been  the  first  to  open  a  railway  for 
passenger  traffic,  which  to  \  place  in  1835.  No  other  country  of  £urope  has  since 
then  expended  so  large  a  capital  upon  the  development  of  its  railway  system, 
and  nbwhere  else  are  locomotives  called  upon  to  carry  an  equal  amount  of 
merchandise  or  a  larger  number  of  travellers.     On  an  average  every  inhabitant 


Fig.  230.— Railway  Map. 
SmU  1  :  7,000,000. 
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of  the  United  Kingdom  travels  twenty  times  in  each  year  by  rail,  whilst  every 
Frenchman  only  does  so  three  times.  The  railways  of  the  British  Islands 
belong  to  ninety-t^ro  distinct  companies,  but  the  bulk  of  them  are  nevertheless 
owned  by  a  few  powerful  ones,  such  as  the  Great  Western,  the  North- Western, 
the  Midland,  the  Great  Eastern,  the  South- Western,  the  Great  Northern,  the 
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North  nritish,  und  tho  Caledonian,  whiuh  have  bought  ip  many  of  the  smaller 
concorna  and  increased  their  revonuos,  though  not  always  with  a  due  consideration 
for  tho  interests  of  the  public.  On  un  average  the  net  revenue  of  the  railway 
companies  amounts  tu  about  one-half  of  the  gross  receipts.  English  railway 
engineorn  have  not  been  culled  upon  to  surmount  elevated  mountain  ranges,  but 
thoy  have  thrown  bold  viaducts  across  river  estuaries  and  arms  of  the  sea,  and 
constructed  tunnels  beneath  houses  and  rivers.    The  cost  of  carrying  some  of  the 


Fig.  3S1.— Valiktia  and  it*  Tilsokaph  Cahlss. 
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lines  through  populous  towns  has  in  many  instances  been  prodigioos.  The  number 
of  railway  accidents  is  unfortunately,  very  considerable,  a  circumstance  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  frequency  of  the  trains  and  the  speed  at  which  they 
travel.* 

*  Railiroy  Btatiatica  for  1870 :— Tiength  of  lines,  17,696  milM ;  ospital  (including  loans),  £717,008,469 ; 
grow  receipts,  £61,776,703;  working  expenaea,  £32,046,273;  net  earnings,  4-14  per  cent.;  poaaengen 
conveyed,  680,000,000.  Boiling  atock :— 13,174  enginea,  39,877  ooaohea,  381,246  waggona.  Acoidenta  :— 
1,074  peraona  killed,  6,827  peraona  injured  (including  railway  employte),  164  oolliaiona. 
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If  further  evidence  were  wanted  to  prove  the  coinmeroial  atoondanoy  of 
England,  it  would  bo  furnished  by  its  postal  and  telegraph  business.  Tho  tulo- 
graph  lines  of  the  British  Islands  aro  of  less  length  tlmn  those  of  sovorul  other 
countries,  but  the  number  of  messages  forwurdud  along  them  is  greater  than 
elsewhere,  und  an  average  Knglishman  writes  three  letters  to  every  one  penned 
by  another  European.*  Submarine  cables  connect  the  British  Islands  with  each 
other  and  with  all  countries  of  the  world.  The  principal  points  of  departure 
of  these  cables  are  Penaance,  near  the  Land's  End,  and  Valencia,  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Ireland. 

Social  Condition. 

Thkrb  are  not  wanting  prophets  of  ill  omen  who  point  to  the  decrease  of  English 
exports  as  a  proof  of  decay ;  but  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  England  is  the 
richest  country  in  the  world.  Mr.  Qiffen.t  who  bases  his  computations  upon 
the  income-tax  returns,  asserts  that  English  capital  has  increased  annually  since 
1865  at  the  rate  of  £180,000,000,  and  that  the  national  wealth  is  consequently 
growing  very  rapidly.  This  wealth,  however,  is  very  unequally  distributed,  for 
England  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  country  of  immense  fortuned  and 
of  the  extreme  of  poverty.  More  than  a  million  persons,  able-bodied  men, 
women,  and  children,  are  wholly  or  partially  dependent  upon  the  parochial 
authorities  for  their  support.  The  duty  of  maintaining  its  o'wn  poor  was 
oast  upon  each  parish  throughout  the  "onntry  by  the  well-known  statute  of 
Elizabeth  (1601),  frequently  amended  sincv,  but  nevertheless  the  basis  of  the 
existing  system.  About  1830  the  preseure  from  an  indiscriminate  giving  of  alms 
had  become  almost  unbearable,  and  there  were  parishes  which  broke  down  under 
the  burden.  The  height  of  the  poor  rates  sometimes  compelled  landlords  to  give 
up  their  rents,  and  farmers  their  tenancies,  from  sheer  inability  to  pay  them. 
In  the  village  of  Oholesbnry,  in  Buckinghamshire,  only  36  persons  out  of 
a  total  population  of  139  souls  supported  fhemselves.  In  the  parish  of  Sunder- 
land, which  at  that  time  hod  1 7,090  inhabitants,  no  less  than  14,000  persons 
were  in  receipt  of  relief  iVom  the  poor  rates.^  This  was  the  alarming  state  of 
things  when,  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Poor  Laws,  a  royal  commission  was 
appointed,  whose  labours  resulted  in  the  Poor- Law  Act  of  1834.  This  Act  revived 
the  workhouse  test  and  the  wholesome  restrictions  upon  voluntary  pauperism, 
which  had  been  removed  from  a  feeling  of  mistaken  humanity.  England  is 
divided,  fbr  Poor-Law  piirposes,  into  a  number  of  "  Unions,"  consisting  on  an 
average  of  twenty-five  itarishes  or  townships  each.  Each  of  these  unions  has 
its  Board  of  Guardians,  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  In  Ireland  the  Poor  Law 
is  administered  in  pretty  much  the  same  manner  as  in  England,  but  in  Scotland 
Poor-Law  unions  are  unknown.     The  relief  is  there  granted  by  the  parochial 

*  In  1870-80  there  were  deUvered  by  poet  1,128,000,000  letten  (33  per  head  of  the  population), 
345,000,000  book  paoketa  and  newipapera,  and  116,000,000  poet  cards:  23,386,416  meaaages  were 
forwarded  by  telegraph. 

t  "  Recent  Accnnkulationi  of  Capital  in  England." 

X  Fretynutn,  "Dispauperisation." 
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euthorities,  and  these   are  almost  exclusively  under  the  influence  of  the  Ohuroh 
and  the  landed  proprietors. 

The  growing  wealth  of  England  as  a  whole  has  not  by  any  means  enriched 
the  landed  proprietors  and  merchants  only,  for  the  middle  and  even  the  lower 
classes  have  largely  shared  in  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  of 
paupers  has  greatly  diminished.  Since  1849,  notwithstanding  the  very  considerable 
increase  of  the  population  and  the  fluctuations  unavoidable  in  a  country  mainly 
dependent  upon  commerce  and  manufactures,  the  number  of  paupers  exhibits  a 
very  satisfactory  decrease,*  and  this  decrease  becomes  still  more  striking  if  we 
take  into  account  only  the  able-bodied  adults,  t  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  wealth  which  annually  flows  into  the  British  Islands,,  instead  of 
swelling  the  fortunes  of  great  merchant  princes,  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of 
the  needy ;  indeed,  we  need  only  enter  the  houses  of  the  working  classes  in  order 
to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  general  ease  enjoyed  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
furniture  is  substantial,  the  floor  carpeted,  and  the  chimney  mantelpiece  not 
devoid  of  "  ornaments."  The  English  artisan  in  the  enjoyment  of  r^ular  wages 
is,  in  fact,  much  better  lodged  than  the  majority  of  French  peasants  and  nmdl 
tradesmen.  The  savings  of  the  English  working  olasises  are  enormous.  Th«y 
do  not  all  find  their  way  into  the  savings  banks,$  but  are  largely  invested  in 
the  funds  of  friendly  and  other  co-operative  associations  of  every  description. 
Friendly  Societies,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
1793  for  their  regulation,  "Soteieties  of  Qood  Fellowship,"  have  existed  in  the 
British  Islands  from  very  remote  times.  The  most  powerful  amongst  these 
associations,  whose  principal  object  it  is  to  provide  against  sickness  and  death,  are 
the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  and  ths  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters, 
whose  "  lodges,"  or  "  courts,"  are  to  be  found  in  every  town  and  in  many  villages 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  They  muster  about  a  million  members,  and  have  saved 
up  a  capital  of  nearly  seven  millions  sterling.  Of  Oo-operative,  Industrial, 
and  Provident  Societies  there  are  about  1,500,  with  300,000  members,  and 
annual  sales  to  the  extent  of  £15,000,000  8t«rling.  The  foremost  place 
amongst  this  class  of  sooioties  is  due  to  the  Equitable  Pioneers  of  Boohdale, 


•  Number  of  panpera  relieved  from  the  rates  on  January  1  at  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  on  May  14th 
in  Scotland:  — 


EiiriMidk:nd 
^Valet. 

BeaOaiA. 

iKUoid. 

TotaU 

Pn«nitaae«t 

1840       . 

934,419 

82,367 

620,747 

1.637,623 

61 

1853       . 

798,822 

7«,437 

141,822 

1,016,081 

3-7 

18^8       ,      • 

906,186 

79,198 

S0,6SS 

1,037,967 

3-6 

1863 

1,142,6!» 

78,717 

66,228 

1,287,669 

4*4 

1871 

1,081,926 

123,476 

74,693 

1,280,094 

41 

1877       . 

728,3fiO 

96,404 

78,628 

803,282 

2-4 

1880 

887,940 

98,000 

100,866 

1,036,796 

30 

t  Able-bodied  adults  relieved  on  January  Ist  of  oaoh  year  in  England  and  'Wales ; — 1849,  201,644 
1863,  263,499 ;  1877.  only  92,806 ;  1880,  in  consequence  of  a  succession  of  yean  of  depression,  126,228. 


X  Savings  banks  at  the  close  of  1879 : — 

Old  Savfaigs  Banks . 
Post-Office  Savings  Bai^ 
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•lea:— 1849,  201,644 
deprenioD,  126,228. 
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tzzT::  ^::z°'t''°-r™«-  ^*  -^  w.  g,™  .^^,. 

«mong.l  lhi.ol.«of  «cieti«  i,  tWi  „^ffi■e  „ri„„,.„!!,  f  '""  """^  """»«"» 
time  numb.^  90.OOO  >.e„b<».,  but  1  rl^drtZ  '•?°»""- "W*  •«  »"• 

Onmo  has  dimmidiad  at  snoli  a  lata  and  wi.l,  .  v  /  ,. 
eert«n  that  th««  oan  bo  no  ou^yl  rf  Ta  .  .  '*°^™'"  •"  •»  "»1«  » 
^^.f  W.  cannot  doubt  aft'^rth^'  o^tZZ  o""""'  *';  *"  *^'"""^ 
oth„  o.„«,  n..nne„  i,  England  b.„\Z^f  mM^'IZl""^';"''  ""■ 
n.ari«.  .„  urn  mora  numorou.  tb,ia  in  France  ewT  ^  *  """"•  °"' 
A.  to  th,  nunor  offon^a.  it  i.  difflojt  JlZ,^^^"^  T  ''""  '"  ^~'- 
countries  «,d  if  tW  arc  n>o«,  nun„»l7n  F™  JT""""  '!"~"'  *°  "«' 
gfaatar  aoTeritr  of  French  maeiatraZ^ni  TT'  *"  "'»''  >«  duo  to  th. 

b,  tk. largo* nnn.be,  of  dnX"!'^,*:^':? t^S.'  t2  t:""" *"•  "™'* 
"Siting  fcon.  an  abna.  of  atrong  d,^k  i.  W  "  2  ""^    ^""*' 

from  drink  and  ita  .h™,  ^.71  Si!J  ^T^  ""^  '^"'»*-  T^**  "  » 
proton  of  it.  „ven»;  ^a'thf E^Lt^rjo "Z" .:  T" 'T" " 
»  tie  proprietor  of  „ve«I  hnnd^d  ».uch.£«,nen.rpubtht^  *"  """'  '"  " 

It  o«inot  yet  b.  a«.rt«l  that  aU  a,e  children  oV  the  ZS  r-  «, 
>n  the  rwieipt  of  even  an  el«ii<int.«,  »i      .•  United  Kingdom  are 

at.  «.«n  ff  th^r^fT^to^rUT      "r"^"  "^"■"■'>■ 
-arth....  been  m«..  in  pnbUo  edltl '^"7.  .^I?^"  u: 


•  Friendly  «deti.^  &c.,  «i  to  „  n^nm.  have  been  «H:eived  (1878) :~ 


^8^and  and  Walea 
Scotland  .        .       .        .        ' 
Iwland    ..,'.* 
^'tiahlilea    .       .        '       "       ' 

t  NmW  of  crinunal  <«Midets  convicted  :_ 


Kmnbar. 
12,300 

650 

331 

13,181 


Mamben. 

4,692,176 

669,276 

42,661 

6,304,001 


£12,148,609 
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161,824 

12,967,799 


1849 
18S8 
1868 
1863 
1871 
1877 
1879 


21,001 
20,766 
18,246 
16.799 
11.946 
11,942 
12,626 


3,274 
2.821 
2,860 
2.438 
2,184 
2,009 
2,090 


Irdwd. 
21,202 
8,714 
3,360 
3,286 
2,267 
2.800 
2,207 


IVtteL 

46,477 

32,291 

10,446 

21,622 

16,387 

16,261 

16,822 


Fopobttai. 

1-2 

11 
0-7 
0-7 
0-6 
0-6 
0*6 
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+  I/awaon  Bnrna  ertimatM  thn  iuu»>    ...« j     •  -'^ 

»H^g  equal  to  7.260.000  gallo^ofpor^coS^  SZll^n"™^"!?]"-"'^  '*  "'''^^•'^O  galloa,, 
wa.  expended,  according  to  him,  uiSTiSk  Theenomou.«,maf  Jl26,000,000,ori3  lO-VbeS 
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to  1818,  in  which  year  Parliament  for  the  first  time  concerned  itself  wilih 
the  subject,  the  establishment  of  schools  was  left  to  private  initiative.  In 
1833  an  annual  grant  of  £20,000  was  voted,  and  increased  in  1839  to 
£30,000,  its  dispensation  being  intrusted  to  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
who  appointed  inspectors  to  report  on  the  schools  desirous  of  participating  in 
Government  aid.    These  and  other  measures,  more  especially  the  establishment  of 

Fig.  283.--SDO(un0ifAti  Mat. 
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training  colleges  for  teachers,  had  powerfully  promoted  public  education ;  but 
they  had  shown,  too,  that  voluntary  efforts,  were  not  sufficirait  to  meet  1^ 
wants  of  all  children  of  school  age.  Hence  the  Act  of  1870,  which  provided  &r 
the  establishment  of  board  tehools  in  all  those  districts  in  which  the  Khool 
accommodation  was  insufficient,  and  adopted  compulsion  as  a  meaas  of  filliag 
the  schools.  A  similar  Act  for  Scotland  was  paissed  two  y(Mrs  aftwwards.  JUl 
to  Ireland,  it  had  already  been  provided  with  a  system  of  *' national  sdbodN 
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The  system  of  higher  education  as  now  exi«tenf  i.  k 

•  phm  bid  down  in  advance.  It  is  d^tr^^  •  .  ^  "u  '^"^'  '^'  °^**'°"^«  °^ 
educational  societies,  an^private  L^l^  T  "".T 'v  *"^''^  ^^  ''^'^'"^  ^^«-' 
^th  schools  not  fo:.n^T:r^Zt^\X!'^^^^  "  ^^"^^^^ 

inW«JLlrd«dfrCfrS!l!:!"T.    ™'««^«"""»tn«a.™^ 

dirtrict.  rfEi^W  «»1  SootJd.  °*'»-*^  ■"  <»rt.m  attufcoturi-g 

Tke  i,«mber  of  oUUtmi  wko  .ttand  niperior  «>hooI.  in  F„.l    j   •    . 

pqiO^wliilMUMcoriMDondin.  F™.r  ,  ^'*^     *"  •ttmd.d  by  only  ao.OOO 
fti.  kind  «  ooiddSw  iTl  ""i  "'■'"*  '"*''■•     S""-"*  •' 

A.  Eton  -^U^rt  i*^'  'S^""»^'  *- •*»*  •"«««  «80. 
*«qn-W  by  ZZ  Itj^^.'^  *"!  *«  •»•  to  1-rtioul.r  « 
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and  Latin  classics.  We  say  originally,  for,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  present  day,  there  are  already  to  be  found  in  both  flourishing  schools  of  law, 
history,  science,  medicine :  theology  has,  of  course,  always  been  prominent. 
There  no  longer  exist  religious  tests,  and  amongst  the  "fellows"  of  colleges  there 
are  now  even  men  who  are  the  declared  enemies  of  the  Ohurch  as  by  law 
established.  A  large  proportion  of  the  students,  especially  of  the  less  wealthy, 
take  holy  orders  on  leaving  the  university;  but  even  this  number  does  not 
suffice  for  the  vastly  increased  needs  of  the  Ohuroh,  and  the  bishops  loudly  cry 
out  for  more  university  men  as  candidates  for  ordination.  Formerly  Oxford  was 
the  great  stronghold  of  the  Tories,  Oombridge  that  of  the  Whigs ;  but  now 
the  latter  holds  moderate  views,  whilst  Oxford  represents  the  extremes  of  both 
parties  in  the  State — those  of  the  most  rigid  Conservatives  no  less  than  those  of 
the  most  extreme  social  reformers.* 

The  monopoly  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  ancient  seats  of  learning  was 
destroyed  by  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  London,  which  was  empowered 
to  grant  degrees  to  all,  without  distinction  of  rank,  sect,  party,  creed,  or  place  of 
education.  The  "  colleges "  from  which  the  majority  of  the  London  gradttates 
are  drawn  are  scattered  all  over  the  country.  The  schools  at  which  a  profes- 
sional training  may  be  obtained  are  very  numerous,  and  constantly  inoteasing. 
Medical  schools  rjosb  in  connection  with  most  of  the  large  hospitals;  the 
"  benchers  "  of  the  tour  Lms  of  Court  have  taken  steps  to  provide  facilities  for 
studying  law ;  a  Royal  School  of  Mines  is  doing  excellent  service  in  training 
geological  surveyors  and  minipg  engineers ;  and  there  are,  of  course,  the  usual 
schools  for  the  professional  education,  of  military  and  naval  officers.  But 
there  is  no  great  technical  high  school,  such  as  the  !l^le  Folytechniqne  of 
Paris,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  English  civil  engineers  of  the  old  school 
prefer  a  practical  tra^ung  to  a  course  of  theoretical  knowledge  imparted  at 
engineering  colleges.  Something  in  the  way  of  elementary  technical  education  is, 
however,  effected  in  the  Science  and  Art  Schools,  which  depend  upon  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  which  are  attended  by  90,000  pupils,  >md  great  hopes 
are  entertained  of  a  technical  university  recently  projected  by  the  great  livery 
companies  of  the  City  of  London. 

As  to  the  teaching  to  be  obtained  through  newspapers,  booloit  and  pubtio 
lectures  after  the  school  and  university  days  are  over,  it  is  exercising  a  growing 
influence  upon  the  life  of  the  nation.  Other  countries  may  have  established 
newspapers  before  England  did  so,  but  the  strength  of  the  press  as  a  politioal  power 
was  first  felt  here  during  the  revolution  which  led  to  the  dowa&U  of  Oharlefit  L 
Public  meetings,  which  have  become  so  great  a  feature  of  politioal  and  social  life, 
were  first  held  in  1769,  in  accordance  with  the  formalities  still  observed  at  the 
present  day.  . 

•  TTnivenitilM  of  EngUnd :— Oxft^rd,  Gamllridge,  London,  Dnibun,  Minchwtor  (Vfotork  Unhrani^). 
01  Scotland :— Olugow,  Edinbnigh,  dt  Androwt,  Aberdeen.  Of  Iidand  i—Txbaitf  G(dl«ge,  DttbUn, 
and  the  Boyal  Iriih  UniTenity. 

t  Nnntber  of  booka  pttbliahed :— 1875,  iJUi ;  187«,  4J6W ;  1877, 6,095 ;  1878,  S.Slfi ;  1879, 6,884.  The 
munber  of  Dompapcn  ia  abent  1,900. 
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CHAPl'ER  XVn. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

'^Ltit!f  ^"wr  ^  "^^  '"P^*"'  »  "^  »°^«r°«d  by  feudal 
nstitutions.     Wherever  we  look,  w-faether  to  the  tenure  of  the 

t^er'ft-"'"'''*"*^^"  °'  '^'^^^''  -  -*'"fi-d  *--  of  - 
order  of  things  very  different  from  what  has  been  estabHshed  by 

and  in  many  instances  their  lal.roXZrT  .  ^""i:'  "^"*^^* 
another.  The  administrative  Swdon  Zi^fZ'  T  '''','''''^^''-^  ^t  one 
difler  considerably  in  siJeLdTr  V  1'"*^°'"'  '^' ^^'^'^'^  <"  '^^^^ 

instanceswith  thW  the'^lit       «    county  boundaries  coincide  in  but  few 

tha.  an  historiStte^ralte  l^T"  "^''"t"  ^"^  '""^^  "»°- 
constituted  ten  free  fSet  o^'STo^  ^L  ^l"  T^  ''""""  "^"^  '"* 
ten  of  these  tything.  were  foZl  W        i.     /  .      "'^'  °'  *  "'y^^g"  «»d 

purposes,  and  the  confusion  which  ari«M  fiw™  a-     .   -™  7  .     ™"  ^"  °^ 

out  of  the  land  is  sometimes^  ZT  ^         K.  "'"*T""**  P^"^°» 
avoided,*  ^  *^'       ^  °"*^'  certainly  to  have  Keen 

accotdSYT^'^'-^'f  ?  ""'""«'*  *^"  *°*^  ^™°^»  of  the  kingdom  must  be 

bT^utqueXri^li     ""^^  ^°  ''»''^*  °^  Romaf  found:!^ 

subsequently  remodelled  m  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.^ 

•  T!he  02  coantiM  of  Enclud  am  aan...*^  *»_       i/ 

•"•logon.  diTWo,«,  lUMl  681  Ji^SS. 21^  TliM..„8181.Bad«d^or 

«>ui.tie%  ud  187  borough.  «ul  to^  SJSl^,^    2f  ^^  ^"'^  '^^  *^  !»«"  ««trioto  of 
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and  furnished  with  charters  by  the  Norman  kings.  Some  of  these  ancient 
municipal  towns  have  dwindled  into  mere  villages,  a  few  have  even  altogether 
disappeared,  but  several  of  them  have  grown  into  large  and  important  cities. 
Otber  populous  towns,  whose  rise  only  dates  from  the  modem  development 
of  industry,  have  likewise  claimed  incorporation,  and  charters  have  been 
granted  them  by  Parliament.  There  existed  at  the  time  of  the  1871  census 
224  of  these  municipal  boroughs,  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  City  of 
London  and  a  few  small  decayed  places  of  little  note,  governed  by  the  Miini- 
oipal  Corporation  Reform  Act  of  1832.  Each  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  councillors,  the  two  latter  being  elected  by  the  burgesses,  the 

mayor  by  the  aldermen  and  council- 

Fig.  233.— YOBKSHIM  AKD  RuTLAHUraUB  COHT&UTBD.    l-__         rm,.    „„„a-    -«J     «-  —  £ 

Bc^i-.ajmxn.  "•    The  mayor  and  ex-mayor  of 

all  boroughs  are  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  in  many  of  the  more 
important  amongst  them  stipendiary 
magistrates  have  been  appointed. 
The  corporation  generally  attends 
to  police,  paving,  lighting,  drainage, 
and  local  improvements,  and  in  a 
few  instances  supplies  gas  and  water. 
Almost  equally  extensive  is  the 
power  of  self-government  of  the  675 
towns  or  districts  which  have  elected 
to  be  r^>ulated  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1858,  and  each  of  which 
has  its  local  board.  The  county 
authorities,  on  the  otber  hand,  are 
appointed  by  the  Grown.  The  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  in  former  times,  had 
command  of  the  military  forces 
of  the  county,  but  his  duties  now 
are  hardly  more  than  honorary. 
He  still  recommends  persons  fojr 
commissions  in  the  militia,  or  for  appointment  as  deputy-lieutenants  and  county 
magistrates.  These  last,  united  in  courts  of  quarter  or  general  sessions, 
are  the  real  governors  of  the  counties,  for  they  regulate  the  expenditure  and 
impose  'jha  rates  for  its  defrayal  The  sheriff,  who  returns  the  juries,  exeoutM 
the  judgments  of  the  courts,  and  is  in  his  county  the  principal  conservator  of  the 
peace,  is  annually  appointed  by  the  Crown.  £ach  civil  parish  has  its  overseers  of 
the  poor,  who  look  to  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  poor,  county,  police, 
and  other  rates.  Poor-Law  Unions  consist  of  several  civil  parishes  united  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  relief  to  the  poor.  Each  of  these  unions  has  a  board  of 
guardians,  partly  elected  by  the  ratepayers  and  owners  of  property,  and  partly 
consisting  of  resident  county  magistrates  and  other  ex-offldo  members.    All  these 
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persons  engaged  in  the  local  government  of  the  country  render  their  services 
gratuitously. 

Political  representation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  accordance  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  not  an  inherent  right,  but  a  privilege  dependent 
upon  being  properly  qualified.  Changes  in  the  old  electoral  laws  have  no  doubt 
brought  the  English  practice  more  in  consonance  with  modem  ideas ;  but  this 
renders  existing  inequalities  all  the  more  striking.  By  the  last  Reform  Bill, 
passed  in  1867,  the  electoral  franchise  in  English  counties  is  enjoyed 
by  all  freeholders,  by  copyholders  and  tenants  for  life  whose  estate  has  a 
clear  annual  value  of  £5,  and  by  occupiers  of  lands  or  tenements  of  the  ratable 
value  of  £12  and  upwards.  In  boroughs  the  franchise  is  attached  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  dwelling-house  separately  rated  to  the  poor  rates,  or  of  a  lodging  of  the 
annual  value  of  £12.  In  Scotch  boroughs  all  householders  paying  rates  have 
the  franchise,  whilst  in  Irish  boroughs  a  house  rental  of  £4  or  an  unfurnished 
lodging  worth  £10  a  year  confers  this  privilege.  The  universities  are  likewise 
entitled  to  send  their  representatives  into  Parliament.*  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  conditions  attached  to  the  franchise  exclude  from  its  exercise  not  only 
many  of  the  artisans  who  live  in  towns,  but  also  the  entire  body  of  agricul- 
tural and  other  labourers.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  adult  male  population 
are  shut  out  from  every  exercise  of  political  rights,  and  in  Ireland,  where  poverty 
is  great,  only  one  man  out  of  eight  enjoys  the  privileges  of  an  elector.  The 
county  members  represent,  in  fact,  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  farmers ;  the 
borough  members  the  middle  classes.  Women,  though  allowed  to  vote  for  school 
boards  and  in  parochial  matteis,  when  properly  qualified,  have  not  hitherto  been 
granted  the  political  franchise,  t 

Owing  to  changes  in  the  population,  the  existing  distribution  of  8eat«  amongst 
the  constituenciee  does  not  represent  their  numerical  proportions.  Several  large 
towns  are  not  represented  at  all,  whilst  some  small  places  of  no  importance 
whatever,  by  virtue  <^  ancient  charters  or  acts  of  royal  favour,  considered  to 
confer  historic  rights,  still  return  one  or  two  members  to  Parliament.  As 
an  instance  we 'may  mention  Oroydon,  v/ith  over  100,000  inhabitants,  which 
is  not  represented  at  all,  whilst  Marlborough,  with  less  than  700  voters,  returns 
one  member.  To  every  member  of  Parliament  there  are  theoretically  about 
50,000  inhabitants;  but  there  is  hardly  a  large  town  in  the  United  Kingdom 
where  this  proportion  is  adhered  to.  London,  for  instance,  with  its  immense 
population,  would  be  entitled  to  nearly  100  representatives,  but  is  compelled 
to  rest  content  with  22,  besides  which,  the  various  quarters  of  the  metropolis 
are  very  unequally  favoured,  the  "  City  "  enjoying  a  decided  preponderance  over 
the  other  boroughs. 

*  Oomporitaon  of  the  Honae  of  Gommona:— 

BdsUnd  and  Walaa.    Seottaad. 
Bonragh  membeia       .        .        293  36 

County  momlMn .  187  32 

UniT^aity  mamben    .       .  6  2 

t  In  1877  thA  number  of  eleotonma  2,911,330,  rit.  1,771,S21  in  boroughs,  1,116,100  inoountiaa, 
and  28,718  in  univenitiae. 
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The  origin  of  the  House  of  Oommona  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  it  is  almost  universally  admitted  that  the  third  estate  was  summoned 
to  the  councils  of  the  nation  for  the  first  time  in  1264.  Simon  de  Montfort,  in 
his  struggle  with  Henry  III.,  felt  constrained  to  seek  allies  amongst  the  towns, 
whose  representatives  were  subsequently  invited  to  take  their  seats  by  the  side  of 
the  peers  and  great  ecclesiastics  in  Parliament.  The  Commons  have  not  lost  ground 
since  that  period,  and  at  the  present  time  they  virtually  hold  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, not  directly,  biit  through  a  council  of  ministers.  The  House  does  not, 
indeed,  dictate  the  names  of  the  ministers  to  the  sovereign ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
existence  of  a  Cabinet  is  dependent  on  the  possession  of  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  wishes  of  the  latter  have  to  be  considered  in  the 
appointments  made  by  the  Crown.  Parliament  is  summoned  by  the  sovereign, 
and  may  be  prorogued  or  dissolved  by  him.  It  meets  annually,  and  although  its 
normal  duration  is  fixed  at  seven  years,  it  has  not  once  happened,  since  the  union 
with  Ireland,  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  died  a  natural  death. 

The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  peers  who  occupy  *  their  seats  by  here- 
ditary right,  by  creation  of  the  sovereign,  by  virtue  of  office — as  in  the  case 
of  the  English  bishops — or  as  elected  representatives  of  the  peerage  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  The  House  of  Peers  takes  precedence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  royal  "speech  "  or  message  is  read  within  it,  the  peers  being  seated,  whilst  the 
Commons,  headed  by  their  Speaker,  attend  below  the  bar.  For  many  years 
the  peers  looked  upon  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  sort  of  dependency  to  their  own 
House,  in  which  they  found  plac^  for  their  younger  sons,  relatives,  and  dependants ; 
but  the  Lower  House,  having  acquired  the  exclusive  right  of  voting  the  supplies, 
is  now  at  least  equal  to  it  in  importance. 

The  executive  power  is  nominally  vested  in  the  Crown,  but  practically 
exercised  by  a  Cabinet,  or  committee  of  ministers,  appointed  by  the  sovereign. 
The  "leader,"  or  recognised  chief  of  the  most  powerful  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  is,  as  a  rule,  summoned  to  fill  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  or 
Prime  Minister,  and  he  selects  his  colleagues  amongst  those  members  of  the  two 
Houses  who  are  friendly  to  his  views.  Every  Cabinet,  in  addition  to  the  First 
Lord,  includes  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Secretaries  of  State.  As  a  rule,  however,  several 
other  ministerial  functionaries  have  seats  in  the  Cabinet,  those  most  frequently 
admitted  being  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  and  Buildings,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Postmaster-Gkneral,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Numerically  this  Cabinet  is  stronger 
than  that  of  any  other  state  whose  constitution  is  modelled  upon  that  of  England ; 
but  the  traditions  of  an  ancient  kingdom  and  the  needs  of  a  widespread  colonial 
empire  amply  account  for^this.  The  Privy  Council  consists  of  ft  large  body  of  men 
of  high  birth  and  eminence^  sworn  to  "  truly  and  impartially  advise  "  the  sovereign ; 
but  the  functions  formerly  exercised  by  it  have  devolved  upon  the  Cabinet  or  the 
Judicial  Committee,  and  it  is  now  very  rarely  that  the  Council  is  assembled  to 
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deliberate  on  public  affairs,  and  on  these  occasions  only  those  councillors  attend 
who  are  specially  summoned.  Although  England  has  not  inaptly  been  described 
<jS  an  oligarchic  republic,  the  sovereign  is  supposed  to  wield  not  only  the  executive 
powers,  but  also  a  portion  of  the  legislative  ones,  for  no  Act  of  Parliamont  can 
become  law  without  his  signature.  But  the  royal  signature  is  rarely  refused, 
and  if  the  influence  exercised  by  royalty  is  very  great  in  England,  this  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  deference  exhibited  by  the  leaders  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the 
feeling  of  respect  and  loyalty  which  penetrates  all  classes  of  the  people.  Tbe 
succession  to  the  crown  is  settled  on  the  heirs  of  Princess  Sophia  of  Hanover, 
being  Protestants.  The  Queen,  by  virtue  of  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament,  bears 
also  the  title  of  Empress  of  India.  She  enjoys  a  civil  list  of  £385,000,  and,  in 
addition,  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  amounting  to  about  £45,000 
annually.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  paid  an  annuity  of  £40,000,  and  the  revenues 
of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  (£66,000).  The  other  annuities  payable  to  the  members 
of  the  royal  family  amount  to  £121,000,  making  a  total  civil  list  of  £656,000— 
a  small  sum,  when  compared  with  what  is  paid  to  the  reigning  families  of  some 
other  countries. 

The  law  throughout  the  British  Empire  is  administered  in  the  name  of  the  Queen 
Empress.  The  inferior  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  counties  is  exercised  by  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  appointed  by  the  Crown  on  presentation  by  the  Lord- Lieutenant. 
These  unpaid  magistrates  hold  pelty  sessions  for  the  summary  disposal  of  minor 
offences,  and  courts  of  quarter  sessions  for  the  trial  of  more  serious  crimes  and 
misdemeanours.  In  boroughs  these  duties  are  generally  discharged  by  stipendiary 
magistrates  and  recorders,  also  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Minor  civil  cases  are 
diq>osed  of  in  county  courts,  but  all  more  serious  law  business,  whether  of  a  civil 
or  criminal  nature,  is  referred  to  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  in  London,  whose  judges  annually  go  on  circuit  and  hold  assizes  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  a  Coort  of  Appeal,  presided  over  by 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  final  Court  of  Appeal. 
The  procedure  of  English  criminal  courts  is  scrupulously  careful  to  surround 
the  accused  with  every  safeguard  to  insure  a  fair  trial.  He  need  reply  to  no 
questions  which  may  incriminate  him,  and  it  is  for  his  accusers  to  produce  evidence 
establishing  his  guilt.  The  verdict  of  the  jury— an  institution  which  has  ^read 
from  England  into  nearly  every  country  of  the  world — must  be  unanimous. 

The  Lord  High  Chancellor,  in  addition  to  his  other  titles,  bears  that  of  "  Keeper 
of  her  Majesty's  Conscience,"  and  the  sovereign,  since  Henry  VIII.,  has  called  him- 
self Defender  of  the  Faith.  These  titles  point  to  the  existence  of  a  State  Church, 
and  in  reality  half  a  century  has  scarcely  elapsed  since  every  Government  official  was 
required  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  as  by  law  established,  and  no  marriage  was 
valid  except  it  ha^  been  celebrated  by  a  minister  of  this  Established  Church.  In 
IreJand  the  Anglican  Church  was  disestablish<Kl  in  1871,  and  its  ministers  and 
members  now  occupy  legally  the  same  footing  as  do  the   members  of  other 
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churcheH,  including  that  of  Rome.  But  in  England  the  Protentant  Episoopol 
Church  in  atill  the  Established  Ohuroh,  and  many  of  its  clergy  are  paid  by 
tithes.  The  bishops  of  the  Ohuroh  of  England  enjoy  an  arerage  income  of 
£5,200  apiece,  and  the  cathedral  eetablishments  possess  a  numerous  sta£P  of 
archdeacons,  deans,  canons,  and  other  dignitaries,  who  are  likewise  in  receipt 
of  considerable  salaries  derived  from  ancient  foundations.      The  average  annual 
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value  of  a  "living"  is  about  £300,  in  addition  to  which  the  incumbent  is 
usually  placed  in  possession  of  a  parsonage.  Besides  the  rights  of  preMntation 
pertaining  to  the  Queen,  the  Lofd  Ohancelloi-,  the  bishops,  and  the  various  publi:? 
bodies,  there  are  thousands  of  livings  in  the  gift  of  private  individuals.* 

•  Of  13.076  iiTingg.  of  an  annual  value  of  £4,176.817.  8,151  (£2,686,760)  are  in  the  cift  of  miTata 
person.;  3,472  (£1.109,171)  in  the  gifk  of  the  WAopa;  774  (£818,600)  in  the  gift  of  n^venttfeTi^ 
Mhool. ;  679  (£218,886)  in  the  gift  of  the  Loid  Chancellor,  fto.  muTeiTOWS  aiM 
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Out  of  thirty-one  bithopa  connected  with  English  sees  only  twenty-four 
have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  though  all  alike  are  "  Lords  "  by  courtesy. 
Nor  are  the  seven  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Ohurch  of  Scotland,  and  the  two 
archbishops  and  ten  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  admitted  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  There  are  also  sixty-two  colonial  and  eleven  missionary  bishops 
in  connection  Trith  the  Church  of  England. 

In  Scotland  tie  Established  Church  is  Presbyterian  in  principle,  and  in  governed 
by     Kirk    Sessions,    Presbyteries, 
Synods,  and  tie  General  Assembly,       ^^'  2»»-D««w>vtiom  or  thi  Roman  Catholic* 

which  consists  of  both  clerical  and 
lay  deputies  from  each  of  the  pres- 
byteries, and  representatives  from 
the  universities  and  royal  burghs. 
This  Church,  since  1843,  has  ceased 
to  be  the  Church  of  the  majority, 
for  in  that  year  the  enforcement  of 
an  obnoxious  patronage  act,  since 
repealed,  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  Free  Church,  whose  adherents 
arc  nearly  as  numerous  as  those  of 
the  mother  Church. 

Foremost  amongst  Dissenting 
bodies  are  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
the  Independents  or  Congregation- 
alists,  the  Baptists,  and  (in  Wales) 
the  Calvinistio  Methodists.  Not 
very  numerous,  but  influential 
through  wealth,  education,  and 
cohesion,  are  the  Quakers. 

It  is  only  during  the  last  fifty 
years  that  fall  political  rights  have 
been  granted  to  Roman  Catholics 
and  Jews — to  the  former  in  1832, 
to  thei latter  in  1858.     The  Jews 

are  nearly  all  to  be  found  in  the  large  towns,  four-fifUis  of  them  living  in 
London.*  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  has  very  much  increased  in  the 
course  of  the  century,  t  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  they  are  said  to  have 
constituted  one*  third  of  the  total  population,  but  in  1699  they  had  dwindled 
down  to  an  insignificant  fraction.  These  were  the  times  of  penal  enactments, 
and  although  after  1787  the  laws  were  not  very  rigorously  enforced,  and  an 

*  Mombar  of  Jews  in  Great  Britain  (1877),  61,260,  of  whom  88,880  live  in  London.  Jewa  in  Ireland 
(1871),  268. 

t  Roman  Gatholica  in  England,  MM,  S(7,6M;  1767,  67,»16;  1846,  284.800;  1861,  768,800;  1861, 
027,600;  1880,1,120,000. 
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Act  ainoliornting  tho  position  of  the  Roman  Catholioa  had  ovon  been  paMed,  their 
numbers  did  not  inorouae,  and  remained  almost  stationary  till  about  the  middle 
of  tho  present  century,  when  the  great  influx  of  Irish  immigrants  caused  it  to  spring 
up  by  tt  sudden  bound.  Tho  Irish  immigration  altogether  swamped  the  older 
English  Roman  Oatholios,  who  had  survived  the  period  of  prosecution,  and  our 
map  (p.  481)  shows  very  dintinotly  that  they  are  most  numerous  in  those  counties  in 
which  the  Irish  element  is  most  strongly  represented.  The  "Ritualistic"  movement 
in  thj  Anglican  Church  may  have  brought  a  few  converts  to  the  Ohuroh  of  Rome,  but 
u  somewhat  careful  inquiry  into  the  religious  statintics  of  Great  Britain  enables  ui 
to  state  with  ounfidenoe  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Roman  Oatholios  is 
more  than  accounted  for  by  Irish  immigration,  that  there  have  been  none  of 
those  wholesale  conversions  of  Protestants  which  aro  occasionally  talked  about,  and 
that  since  the  decrease  of  Irish  immigration  there  has  likewise  been  a  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  Roman  Oatholios.  At  all  events,  they  increase  no 
longer. 

ReligiouH  sseal  is  very  great  amongst  Englishmen,  and  still  greater  amongst 
Scotchmen.  This  religious  fervour  of  the  British  Islanders  manifeats  itself 
in  the  enormous  sums  which  are  annually  collected  by  voluntary  agencies 
for  building  and  endowing  churches  and  chapels,  printing  Bibles  and  tracts, 
and  sending  missionaries  into  every  quarter  of  the  world.  Ethnically  this 
zeal  for  religious  propaganda,  exhibited  at  all  times,  is  a  remarkable  pheno- 
meuun.  Julius  C^Dsar  stated,  and  modern  researches  have  confirmed  his 
opinion,*  that  it  was  from  Great  Britain  the  Druid  missionaries  spread  all 
over  Gaul  with  the  intent  of  converting  the  natives.  Subsequently,  when  the 
ancient  gods  had  been  overthrown  by  Ohrigtianity,  it  was  again  by  British 
missionaries  that  the  new  faith  was  carried  into  the  woods  of  Germania,  and 
the  sacred  oaks  hewn  down.  Nearly  all  the  numerous  Protestant  sects  which 
have  sprung  into  existence  since  the  Reformation  are  plants  of  British  growth, 
disseminated  from  England  and  Scotland  into  other  parts  of  the  Ohristian  world. 
N'or  is  there  any  country  at  the  present  day  which  supports  a  greater  number 
of  missionaries  in  heathen  lands,  or  expends  larger  rams  upon  religions 
object8.t 

England,  whose  travellers,  missionaries,  and  merchants  have  invaded'  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  has  become  the  great  colonial  power  of  the  world,  holding 
sway  over  one-fifth  of  the  total  population  of  the  globe,  and  equal  in  extent  to  all  the 

*  D'Arboii  de  JnbaiDTille ;  Em«at  De^jardin's  "  Deaoription  de  la  Oaule  Romaine,"  ii. 
t  Popalation  of  the  Britiah  Iilanda  according  to  religioaa  belief  (an  eatimate  for  1880) :  — 
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colonies  and  foreign  posHfSHtnn^  'of  the  other  European  states  combined.*  Rut 
notwithstanding  the  vast  oxtvnt  of  hor  colonial  empire,  Great  Britain  is  oon^'^nt 
with  a  standing  army  numerically  far  inferior  to  the  foruoa  muiiituinod  by  any  of 
the  other  great  powers.  The  conscription  of  continental  Eur(>|)e  in  unknown,  and 
the  forces  of  the  United  b»ingdum  are  without  exception  dependent  upon  voluntary 
enlistment  for  their  r«cruita.  These  latter  usually  join  liotwoon  the  ugos  of 
seventeen  and  twenty,  and  tJ^oy  enhst  f(  a  short  term  of  three  yours'  service,  after 
which  they  enter  the  army  rttservc  In  this  they  remain  for  nine  years,  drawing 
a  small  monthly  allowai  ^  on  condition  of  their  rejoining  their  regiments  when 
called  upon.  Service  in  the  army  can  scarcely  be  miid  to  be  popular  in  England, 
and  the  number  of  deserters  is  very  large,  amounting  on  an  average  to  31  per 
cent,  of  the  recruits  enlisted. 

The  regular  forces,  numbering  close  upon  200,UOO  men,  are  primarily  intended 
for  service  in  the  colonies,  India,  and  abroad.  In  case  of  need  they  can  be  reinforced 
by  the  Militia,  the  Yeomanry,  and  the  Volunteers,  and  although  military  martinets 
may  occasionally  sneer  at  these  latter,  they  will  no  doubt  prove  useful  auxiliaries 
ia  case  of  peril,  more  especially  in  the  defence  of  the  national  territory.f 

None  of  the  inland  towns  of  the  British  Islands  are  fortified,  for  though 
the  mediroval  walU  and  castles  of  some  amongst  them  are  objects  of  interest  to 
arohsBologists  and  oJmirers  of  tito  picturesque,  they  possess  little  military  value. 
Suggestions  have  been  made  for  constructing  a  series  of  entrenchments  on  the 
heights  which  screen  London  on  the  south,  and  opposite  to  one  of  the  breaches  in 
which,  at  Aldershot,  a  military  camp  of  exercise  has  been  established,  but  nothing 
further  has  been  done  in  the  matter.  Along  the  coast,  however,  fortifications  of  a 
very  formidable  character  are  numerous,  and  not  a  bay  or  estuary  turned  towards 
the  continent  has  been  left  without  its  artificial  defences.  But  it  is  to  her 
navy  that  England  looks  as  her  main  defence  against  foreign  aggression,  and  no 

*  EaropMn  ooIonlM  (Mooirding  to  Behm  and  Wagner) :  — 

An*. 

Bq.  Iffltt  Piqyalatian. 

Britiih   Coloaiaa      .        .        .       .       8>44,49a  264,902,100 

Dutch 763,36ft  27,106,000 

French         „            ....          287.600  6,441,600 

SpaniiA        „           ....          170,070  8,714,000 

PortngMM  „            ....           706.080  3,644,000 

Daniah         „            ....            76.180  130,600 

BuMiainAiia          .        .        ...        6.840.000  14.171,000 

Total  .         .         .        .        .       16,636,637  816,206.300 

For  a  detailed  etatement  on  the  British  Colonies  see  Appendix,  pp.  602,  6U3. 

t  BffeetiTe  strength  of  the  militarf  forces  of  England,  January  Ist,  1880  :— 

{At  Home  91,421 
In  Colonies  .  .  ' .  .  32,744 
In  India               67,689 

Army  Beserre  ( jj^^,  ^       [        \       \       \       \  22.021 

Militia 113,484 

Yeomanry '      .        .        .        .         10,608 

Volunteexs  .        .  >     .        .        .        .        .        .        206.266 

Total .        .       .       660,733 
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pain*  are  spared  to  keep  at  the  head  of  all  maritime  powers.  The  English  fleet 
of  ironclads,  headed  by  the  Inflexible,  a  vessel  of  11,406  tons  displacement,  with 
engines  of  8,000  horse-power,  plated  armour  between  16  and  24  inches  in  thickness, 
and  four  81 -ton  guns,  is  superior  in  strength  to  the  combined  ironclad  fleets  of 
any  two  of  the  other  powers,  and  looking  to  the  resources  which  England 
commands  with  respect  to  everything  relating  to  the  construction,  repair,  and 
maintenance  of  modem  men-of-war,  it  will  be  easy  for  her  to  maintain  her 
pre-eminence.*  The  navy  is  manned  by  45,800  sailors  and  13,000  marines,  in 
addition  to  whom  there  exists  a  naval  reserve  of  20,000  men.      . 

But  however  formidable  the  military  and  naval  forces  may  appear,  Great 
Britain  is  still  more  powerful  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  and  in  this  respect 
occupies  q  He  a  privileged  position  amongst  the  states  of  Europe.  The  national  i 
debt  is  no  doubt  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  France ;  but  since  the  termination  of  the  great  wars  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  it  has  been  reduced  to  the  extent  of  £70,000,000,  and  looking  to  the  large 
increase  in  the  productive  forces  of  the  nation,  its  burden  is  felt  much  less  now 
than  was  the  case  half  a  century  ago.  This  decrease  of  the  debt  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  as  £20,000,000  were  expended  to  release  the  slaves  in  the  British 
colonies,  and  £10,000,000  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  ^mine  in  1847.     The  annual 

•  The  British  Navy  October,  1880  (inolading  venels  under  cojutmction)  :— 

IB0NCI.AD8. 


Tnrret  ships,  Ist  class 

.,  others    .        r        • 
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Ships       .        .        .        •■    ,  • 
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16 
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Sloops      .... 
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7 

17 
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4 

8 

6 
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v6 

26 
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4 
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18 

27 
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22 

— 
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63 
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And  in  addition  a  numerous  torpedo  flotilla.  The 
most  powerful  ships  of  the  Britidi  navy  are  the 
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iH  IH.  NoETH  Down,  and  thb  Camp  of  Ald.mhot. 
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*  The  National  Debt!-. 
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whicli  lurk  in  the  future.     His  resources  are  no  more  inexhaustible  than  are 
those  of  any  other  state. 

It  would  be  bold  to  hazard  a  prediction  as  regards  England's  position  as  a 
great  power  in  the  immediate  future.  Her  interests  are  more  complex,  and  through 
her  numerous  colonies  she  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with  a  greater  variety  of 
nations,  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  state  in  the  world,  ancient  or  modem.  IfTot 
an  event  or  commercial  crisis  can  take  place  in  any  part  of  the  world  without 
England  being  affected  by  it.  No  other  state  organism  is  equally  sensitive  to 
outside  impressions,  and  the  &te  of  Great  Britain  depends  more  or  les«  upon  the 
destiniec  of  all  those  nations  with  which  it  entertains  commercial  rdations. 

Several  amongst  the  British  colonies,  such  as  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia,  are  financially  independent,  and  g^ve  weight  to  the  material  and  mora} 
influence  of  the  empire  of  which  they  are  members.  Colonies  such  as  these  are  an 
accession  of  strength,  and  can  never  become  a  source  of  dangen  But  this  is  no^ 
the  case  as  respects  India,  where  a  handful  of  Englishmen  have  succeeded  in 
imposing  a  government  upon  millions  of  natives.  English  forts  and  settlements 
dot  the  southern  shores  of  All  Asia,  and  English  jiolitics  are  thus  interwoven  with 
those  of  Arabs,  Persians,  Burmans,  Malays,  and  Chinese.  And  ait  India  affords  no 
natural  base  of  operations,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  open  by  sea  and  land 
all  those  routes  which  connect  it  with  the  great  natural  focus  of  British  power. 
No  other  nation  disputes  the  free  use  of  this  ocean  highway  around  Sotfth  Africa, 
whilst  the  route  through  the  Mediterranean,  the  Sues  Canal,  and  the°H«d  Sea  is 
sufficiently  protected  by  the  fortificatiotis  of  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Aden.  In 
taking  possession  of  Cyprus  and  assuming  a  kind  of  protectorate  over  Asia  Minor, 
England  keeps  her  eyes  upon  those  routes  which  will  one  day  join  Constantinople 
to  the  Gtilf  of  Persia.  But  fSiurther  north  there  are  other  roads,  which  join  ^ 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  to  the  passes  leading  through  the  Hindu-Eush,  and 
by  means  of  these,  it  is  feared,  it  irill  be  possible  to  threaten  and  intercept  the 
routes  leading  to  India.  Russia,  a  great  military  power,  naturally  seeks  to  secure 
an  outlet  towards  the  south,  and  looks  to  the  acquisition  of  ports  in  the  Archipelago 
and  on  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  England's  task  has  been  to  put  up  a  barrier  affainst 
Russian  encroachments.  Will  she  be  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  Russia  to  the  nortii 
of  the  huge  mountains  which  stretch  from  the  Balkans  to  the  Himabyas  P  TJpo^ 
this  depends  her  future,  not  indeed  as  a  nation,  but  as  the  preponderating  power 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  continental  Asia.  England  boasts  ihat  for  several 
generations  past  the  revolutions  which  have  convulsed  other  countries  have  stopped 
short  of  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  her  from  the  continent.  Whilst  the 
nations  of  continental  Europe  and  of  America  have  been  violently  shaken  by  civil 
wars  and  revolutions,  England  has  experienced  only  gentle  waves  of  transmission. 
But  the  future  is  pregnant  with  great  events,  and  England,  like  every  other  nation, 
will  be  called  upon  to  play  her  part  in  this  new  drama  of  fiie  world's  history. 
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ENGLAND. 
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CoubUn. 


Aim. 
Bq.MilM. 


DiVON. 


2,086 


PopuUtian. 


isn. 


DoBsnr     .    . 


DUBHAK 


Emx  . 


Glovoistib 
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huktinodon 
EnT  .    .    . 


980 


1.012 


1,696 


1,268 


LAKOAnOBB  . 
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869 
1,670 


684,873 


188,780 


608,666 


404,834 


486,770 


128,660 
178,280 

64,260 
738,887 
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601,374 


196,637 


686,089 


466,436 


634,640 


1,887 


2,429,440 


126,370 
192,226 

68,708 
848,299 


2,819,496 
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Plymouth,  68,768 ;  Devonport,  04,034 ;  Mt^ttr,  SO^OO 
(Til.  Exeter,  34,660 ;  St.  Thomu  the  ApoBtle,  6,160) ; 
Torquay,  31,667 ;  Barnataple,  11,659;  Tiverton, 
10,024:  Tavutook,  7,726;  Bideford.  6,969;  Teign- 
mouth,  6,761 ;  Woolborough,  6,082;  Exmouth,  6,614; 
Dartmouth,  6,838 ;  Lower  BrUham,  4,041 ;  Ilira- 
comhe,  4,721 ;  St.  Mary  CSiuroh,  4,472 ;  Northam, 
4,336;  Crediton,  4,222;  Ottery  St.  Mary,  4,110; 
Totnes,  4,073;  South  Molton,  3,978 ;  Dawlidi, 
3,622;  Paignton,  3,690 ;  Torrington,  3,629;  Honi- 
ton,  3,464 ;  Sidmoutb,  3,360 ;  Topaham,  2,614. 

Weymouth  with  Meloombe  Regiit,  18.269;  Poole. 
10,097 ;  Portland  laknd,  9,907 ;  Bridport,  7,670 ; 
Dorcheater,  6,016 ;  Sherborne,  5,646 ;  Blandford 
Forum,  4,011;  Lyme  Begia,  2,603;  Warehaip, 
2,686;  Shafteahury,  2,472. 

Sunderland,  98,242;  Oateahead,  48,627;  South 
Bhieldi,  46,336;  Stockton,  27,738;  Darlington, 
27,729;  Weat  HartlefKwl,  21,110;  Janow,  18,170; 
Durham,  14,406 ;  Hartltmool,  13,116;  Biahop  Auck- 
land, 8,736;  Dawdon  (Seaham  Harbour),  7,182; 
Felling,  6,244 ;  Ccnaett,  6,961 ;  Southwick,  6,937 ; 
Houghton -le- Spring,  6,276;  Tow  Law,  4,068; 
Spenny  Moor,  4,627  ;Benfleldaide,  4,432;  Barnard 
Qiatie,  4,3U6;  Leadgate,  3,677;  Bydon,  8,261; 
Blandtm-on-Tyne,  2,969. 

Weat  Ham,  62,919 ;  Cokdieater,  26,343;  Chdmaford, 
9,818 :  Bomford,  6,336 ;  Harwich,  6,079 ;  Halatead, 
6,783;  Balking,  6,766;  Safikon  Walden,  6,718; 
Maldon,  6,686;  Waltham  Holy  Croaa,  6,197; 
Waiiatead,  6,119;  Braintree,  4,790;  Brentwood, 
3,737 ;  Witham,  8,347 :  Coggeahall.  2,916 ;  South- 
end, 2,608. 

Brittol,  214,468  (via.  Briatol,  182,662;  Horfield, 
2,986;  Barton  St.  Mary,6,841;  Barton  St.  Michael, 
2,676) ;  CktUmhtm,  46,603  (via.  Cheltenham,41,92S; 
Oiarlton  Kinga,  8,680);  Glouoeater,  18,841; 
Stroud,  7,082 ;  Tewkeabuiry,  6,409 ;  Biatov,  4,986 ; 
Cirenceater,  8,680 ;  Tetbury,  8,849 ;  Weatbury-on- 
Seyem,  2,496;  Duraky,  2,413;  Wotton-under- 
Edge,  2,314. 

Hereford,  18,347;  Leominater,  6,868 ;  Boai^  8,686; 
Ledbury,  2,967 ;  Kington,  2,126. 

St.  ARbuu,  8,298 ;  Hi^dn,  7,630 ;  Caiechnnt,  7,618 ; 
Watford.  7,461;  Hertford,  7,169;  Biahop  Stort- 
ford,  6,260;  Honel  Hempatead,  6,996;  Wan, 
4,917 ;  Berkhamated,  4,083 ;  Tring,  4,046 ;  Barnet, 
3,720. 

HvntUtgdmt,  6,606  (via.  Hnntingdcn,  4,248 ;  Oodnuw- 
cheater,  2,368) ;  St.  Ives,  3,2t»l^  St.  Neot'a,  3,200; 
Bamaey,  2,878. 

London,  pui  of,  218,179;  Chdtkmit,  64,144  (via. 
Chatham,  46,792;  tUwheater,  18,862;  Dover, 
28,606 :  Maidatone,  26,196 ;  lmibriif4  Wtlk,  22,873 
(via.  Tnnbridge  Wella,  19,410;  tjonthboroug^. 
3,463);  Gmveaend,  21,266;  Canterbnn,  20,962; 
Bamagste.  14,640 ;  EOieemeai,  13,966 ;  FolkMtone, 
12,698 ;  Margate,  11,996;  Jkttl,  11,826  (via.  Deal, 
8,009 ;  Walmer,  3,816) ;  Branley,  10,674 ;  SiUit^- 
i(Wfvr«,  9,611 ;  (viz.  Sittingboume,  6,146;  Mitton, 
3,468) ;  Adiford,  8,468 ;  Dartford,  8,^8 ;  Tun- 
bridge,  8,209;  Faverduun,  7,198;  Whitlrtable, 
6i48l ;  Sevenoaka,  4.1 18 ;  Tenterden,  8,660 ;  Hythe, 
3,383 ;  Wrotham,  3,201 ;  Sandwich,  3,060. 

Littrpoel,  666,686  (vii.  Liverpool,  493,406;  Weat 
Derby,  27,292;  Bcotle>oiUn-Llnacre,  16,247; 
Waterloo-Gum.Seaforth,  6.168;  Qrwt  Croaby, 
2,864;  Walton-on-the-Hill,  6,449;  Wavotree, 
7,810;  Toxteth  Park,  6,460);  ManehttUr,  664,810 
(via.  Manchester,  361,189;  SaUord,  124,8911  Baa- 
holme,  7,430;  Ginton,  21,616 ;  Levenaholme, 2,742 ; 
Openshaw,  11,108;  Moss  Side,  6,811;  Bradford, 
7,168;  Kewtim  Heath,  18,103;  Grunqpisall,  6,842); 


t^mjl^ig^ 
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rt,  64,034 ;  Extttr,  8M00 
omu  the  Apostle,  6,166); 
tple,  11,669;  Tiverton, 
Bideford.  6,980;  Teign- 
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»ttegry  St.  Mary,  4,110; 
oltoii,  3,978;  Dawlidi, 
?orrington,  3,629 ;  Honi- 
M) ;  Topdiam.  2,614. 

RegiM,  18,269;  Poole, 
B,907;  Bridport,  7.670; 
sme,  6,646;  Blandford 
sgia,  2,608;    Warehaip, 

Mhead,  48.627;  SonUi 
n,  27,738;  DarHngton, 
21,110;  JaiTow,  18,170 1 
ol,  18,1 16 ;  Biahop  Anck- 
laham  Harbour),  7,132; 
,961 ;  Southwick,  6,937 ; 
276;  Tow  Law,  4,968; 
teldaide,  4,432 ;  Barnard 
8,677;    Bydon,  3,261; 

ker,  26,348;  Chdmaford, 
iTwioh,  6,079 ;  Halatead, 
Safihm  Walden,  6,718; 
m  HolT  CioH,  6,197; 
ree,  4,790;  Brentwood, 
>g^diall,  2,916 ;  South* 

tol,  182,662;  HorBeld, 
Ml;  Barton StHkhael, 
[Til.  Cheltenham,  41,928; 
;  Olonceeter,  18,841 ; 
7,6,409;  Biatev,  4,986; 
7, 3,849 ;  Weatbury-on- 
2,413;    Wotton-undef 

»r,  6.868 ;  Boa,  8,686 ; 
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7,630 ;  Ghechunt,  7,618 ; 

1.  7,169 ;  Kdiop  Stort. 

apatead,   6.996;   Ware, 

;  Tring,  4.046 ;  Bamet, 

angdan,  4,248 ;  Oodman* 
),2t»l^  St.  Neot'a,  3,200; 

ChiOmm,  64,144  (t$x. 
keater,  18,862 ;  Dover. 
;Zw^»r%#IF«<to,  22,873 
19,410;  Bonthboronfl^, 
i6;  Cantertmn,  20.962; 
leai,  13,966;  Folkei^one, 
;  DmiA  11.B26  (via.  Deal, 
Inmiley,  10,674 ;  Sittittg- 
gboume,  6,148;  Ifilton, 
Dartford,  8,^8;  Tun- 
in,  7,198;  WhitlrtaUe, 
Fenterden,  8,669 ;  Hythe, 
tondwich,  3,060. 
rerpool,  498.406;  Weit 
k-oiUn-Iinacre,  16,247; 
6.168;  Great  Croab7, 
iU,  6,449;  Wavratsw, 
&0) ;  ItmehtMir,  664,810 
;  SBllmd,  124,8911  Baa- 
il6 ;  Levenibolnie,  2.742 ; 
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Town*  (J871). 
St.    Helen'sT^ai^;.    n       ;    ^*«'*»d*le,    63,486; 

8  44*      nSii       •   '•^**!    Newton-in-Makerfleld! 

SS--^A«  'J-""**  Woolton,  4,643;  AaUev 
Bridge,  4,669;  CJhuroh,  4,460 ;  Heetwood.  tiwa^ 
K^bottonj.  4,204TLeyIand    sJlToT  KirSS' 


Linootor26.7S-    oJ^  g-P'ngton.  2,164. 

JLang  Sutton.  2,727 ;  Criwla;S2,469  '  ^    *• 

C^XJ^^J'  2'2H.67l.  oflrtSm  71897  ai»  i„  ti.. 
g^(l-»d»'» :  the  entin  Meta»pS  S^^«^ 

^H2ipfffeo*1^-f"'  *'""'•  «*•-"•  «.«*i 
Sr'%t!^  ^^'^  Yarmouth,  41  819-  KW. 

the.8en.044- No.*^^^'  *'"*''  Well..kext. 

^lwtl!!'P'**"t  *?•"»;  Peterborough    11264-  W«l 

4%r0^5ie''5?2i,.^5^^*  V«"    "-eS: 
2|l64.  '    •*^'*'  lowoeeter,  2,466;  Bmokley; 

18.282;  Walw  «mb.  r.   ""«^ok-npon-Tweed, 
^»8lTwXSd  4  lla-^'^I^Lf'"*'  H'*'**™. 

twr287ri^&^?a«     «-'^»- 

^ffi'T^JUld.'S^'^  ffl*liett??i9r '• 
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Abba  and  Populatioh  (tonUnMtd), 


ConntiM. 


Aim. 

8q.  MilM. 


OxroHD 


Rutland  .     • 

SlIROFBHIBB   . 


SOMBBSBT  , 


SotlTHAMPTON 

(Hamfshiub) 


Population. 


738 


148 
1,201 


1,040 


Staffobd 


1,613 


IMl. 


170,944 


21,861 
241,021 


444,873 


isn. 


TowiM  (mi). 


177,976 


22,073 
248,111 


463,483 


481,816 


1,144 


Suffolk 


SUBBBT      .     .     . 


SUBSBX  . 


Wabwick. 


WaSTMOBBLAND . 
Wn,T8HIBB     .     . 


1,484 


766 


1,448 


746.943 


644,684 


868,326 


387,070 


831,093 


868,746 


886 


788 
1,362 


348,809 


1,091,686 


417,466 


661,866 


60,817 
249,311 


684,189 


66,010 
267,177 


Oxford,  32,477;  B«nbury,  11,726;  Henley,  4,623; 
Chipping  Norton,  3,641 ;  Biuerter,  3,018 ;  Witney, 
2.076 ;  Thame,  2,828. 

Oakham,  2,911 ;  Uppingham,  2,464.  ; 

Shrewsbury,  23,406;  Ooalbrookdale,  Ironbridge, 
Madeley,  Broeeley  (included  in  Much  Wenlock 
Borough) ;  Onreitry,  7,306;  WeUington,  6,920; 
Bridgeiiorth,  6,876 ;  Ludlow,  6,087  ;  Market  Dray- 
ton, 4,039;  Whitchurch,  3,696;  Newport,  8,202; 
8hi£fhal,  2,190;  Much  Wenlock,  2,400  (Borough, 
19,401). 

Bath,  62,667;  Taunton,  14,967;  Bridgwater,  12,069; 
Weiton-iuper-Mare,  10,470;  Proroe,  8,967; 
Yeovil,  8,627 ;  WelUngton,  6,119;  Well*  4,618; 
Shepton-MHllet,  4,368  ;  aevedon,  4,089 ;  HideomeT 
Norton,  4,010;  Glastonbury,  8,668;  Crewkeme, 
3,667 ;  liminster,  2,481. 

Portsmouth,    113,609;    Seuthtmpton,   69,080    (vie. 
Southampton,  63,741;  Shirley,  6,889);  Aldenhot, 
21,682;  Winohest«r,  16,366;  Ryde,  11,260;  New- 
port,  7,966;  Ooeport,  7,866 ;    Fareham,    7,028; 
Bournemouth,  6,906 ;  West  Cowes,  6,780 ;  Basing- 
stoke, 6,674 ;  Andover.  6,601 ;  Yentaor,  4,841 ;  Lyn>- 
ington,  4,296;    Romsey,    4,212;    Alton,    4,002; 
Havant,  2,634;    Sandown,  2,820;    Ohnstehurch, 
2,094. 
Wolverhampton,  68,291;    WalsaU,   49,018;    Wert 
Bromwioh,    47,018;     Hanlw,    39,076;    Tipton, 
29,446;   Bufriem,  26,662;    Wedneshury,  26,080; 
Blston,  24,188;    Rowley  Regis,  28,684;  Sedghf, 
87,366  (vi«.  Lower  Sedgley,  22,900;  Umer  Sedg- 
ley,  14,466) ;    BurUm-upon-Trent,  20,878 ;  Imp- 
tM,   22,668    <Ti«.    Longton,     19,748;     Drewlen, 
2,806);  Smethwiok,    17,168;    K  ewcasOe- under - 
Lyme,  16,948;    Willenhall,  16,802;  Stoke-upco- 
•rient,  16,800 ;  Stafford,  14,478 ;  Dariarton,  14,416 ; 
Tmistall,   18,640;    Leek,   11,831;   Bnerley  Hill, 
11,046:  Fenton,  10,299;  Lichfield,  7,847;  Quarry 
Bank,    6,882;     Heathtown,    6,208;     Harbome, 
6,106 ;  Tamworth,  4,689 ;  Kidwrove,  4,1,02 ;  Stone, 
8,782;   Wednesfield,  8,780;  Hmallthome,  8,609; 
Uttoxeter,  8,004 ;  Bugeley,  8,876 ;  Clheadle,  2,920. 
Ipswich,    42,997;    Lowestoft,    16,240;    Bmy   St. 
^Bdmunds,     14,928;     Sudbury,    0,908;    Becdes, 
4.844;  Newmarket,  4,634;    Woodbridge,  4,408; 
Stowmarket,  4,097;    HadUagh,    3,676;  Bungay, 
8,603. 
London,  part  of,  749,622 ;  Croydon,  66,062 ;  Bnnte, 
16,910  ;    Kingston-on-ThMnas,    16,208;  ^Bich. 
mond,    16,113;    Guildford,   9,106;    WimWedon, 
9,087;  SurUton,  7,642;  Epsom,  6,276;  Dorkiiig, 
6,418 ;  Famliam,  4,461 ;  Chertaey,  ?,1J6. 
Brighton,    101,288    (via.    Brighton,  ■  00,011 ;    Hove, 
11,277);  Sa*t^»,  82,028  (via.  Hastmg^  29,291; 
St.  Leonards,  2,787) ;  Easthourae,  10,861 ;  Honham, 
7,881 ;  Chichester,  7,826 ;  Worthing,  7,416 ;  Lewes, 
6,010;  Rye,  8,866 ;  N«w  Shoreham,  3,078 ;  BatOe, 
8.496;    littlehampton,  8,272;     Arundel,    2,966; 
Bognor,  2,811 ;  Uckfield,  2.214. 
Birmingkam,  877,786   (via.   Birmingham,    348,787 , 
Aston  Manor,  88,948) ;  Coventry,  87,670 ;  Leaau^- 
tob,    20,910;  Warwick,    10,986;    Rugby,  8,386; 
Nuneaton,  7,899 ;  Stn-tford-on-Avon,  7,183 ;  AUwr- 
Btone,  3.667;  Bodworth,  3,405    j    ,u  Iwcrth,  8,886 ; 
Chilvers  Coton,  2,668. 
Kendal,  18,446;  Appleby,  1,989. 
Salisbury,    12,903;    Trowbridge,   11,608;    ««««**• 
11,720  (via.  New  Town,  7.6Sb  ;  Old  Town,  4,092) ; 
Devises,  6,889;   Westbury,  6,896;   Wanmnster, 
6,786;    Bradford-on-Avon.   4,871;    ChiweiAam, 
8,936;  Marlborough,  8,660;  Calne,  8,888  ;MalmeB- 

bury,  8,128. 


,'t 
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16;   Henley,  4,623  5 
ter,  8,018;  Witney, 

Dkdale,  IwnW?K«' 
in  Much  WenlooK 

WeUingtoii,  6,026; 
i.087 ;  MMfk«t  Dwy- 
)e ;  Newport,  8,202 ; 
Mjk,  2,400  (Borough, 

Bridgw»ter,  18,069; 
0 ;     ftoroe,     8.067 ; 

,U»;  WelU,  4,618; 
0,4,039;  Mideomej 
8,668;   Crewkeme, 


ion, 


mpbm,  69,080  (vte. 
y^'6,389);Aldei;Aot, 
%de,  11,260  ;New- 
6;  Fawhun,  7,028; 
CJowe.,  6,730;  Bwing- 
;  VotttBor,  4,841  ;Lw- 
:,212;  Alton,  4,092; 
2,820;    Ohrwiohurcli, 

'alnll.  49.018;  W«t 
ley,  39,976;  Tiptott, 
WedneiVury.  26,080; 
jegl,,  28,684;  *gji;. 

i-Tient,  20,878jI«V- 
tt,  19,748;  Dreeden, 
8-  Newcartle -under - 
,,  16,902;  Btoke-upon. 
478  ;DMlMt«n.  14,416, 

11,881;  Bnerley  HiU. 
iohfield,  7,847 ;  Quwy 
n,  6,268;  Harbome, 
adM^Te,4,\62;8toM, 
I  •  ftnaUthome,  8,609, 
8.876;  Che.^  2,920. 

t,  »6."*'  .^jgodlei 
f^oJitei^e,  4,408; 
iogh,    8,676;  Bungay, 

S^'.  90,011;   Hove, 

ame,  10,861  ;H<»hM>. 
^^tWng.  7,416  ;Le^ 

J72;     Arundel,    2,966, 

BinninghMn,  848,787; 
SSs»?^70^Lew««: 

0,986;  Bwghy.  *»*"*• 
..;».Avon.  7,188  ;Att^. 
,05:  r.f^lwu*h,8,»»» 

**"",   11,608;   Sicto*". 
•Old  Town,  4,092); 

6,396;  Wenmnrtaf, 


OoaatiM. 


WoBonTiR 


ToBXCRUii  (Eaat 
Riding) .    .     . 


Youcniiiui 
(North  Biding) 


YoBUHiu  (West 
Biding  ft  CSty) 


ATM. 
S4.MUM. 

738 


1,173 
2,128 


2,766 


Populatian. 


1801. 


307,397 


240,227 


246,164 


1,648,229 


1871. 


338,837 


268,466 


293,278 


M74,611 


Towni  (1871). 


Dudley,  43,782 ;  Worcester,  33,220 ;  KidderminHter, 
10,473;  Oldbury,  16,410;  BaUiill  (suburb  ol 
Birmingham),  13,616;  Stourbridge,  9,376  ;  Broms- 
grove,  6,967;  Redditch,  6,136;  Great  Miilvem, 
6,693 ;  Evesham,  4,888 ;  Droitwich,  3,604  ;  Stour* 
port  (Lower  Milton),  3,081 ;  fiowdley,  3,021 ; 
Halesowen,  2,981 ;  Petshore,  2,826. 

Kingston -upon -Hull,  121,892;  Beverley,  10,218; 
Bridlington,  6,203;  Oreat  Driffield,  6,067 ;  Cotting- 
ham,  4,010;  Pocklington,  2,622. 

Middlosborough,  30,663;  Scai-borough,  24,269; 
Whiiby,  12,460 ;  South  Stockton,  6,764 ;  Quis- 
boroiigh,  6,202;  Malton,  8,108;  Richmond,  4,443 ; 
OrmiMDy,  4,080 ;  Pickering,  3,689 ;  Nonnanby, 
3,666;  Thirak.  3,040;  Northallerton,  2,663;  Hinder- 
well,  2,670;  Skelton-in-Cleveland,  2,661. 

Leeds,  2/i9,212;  Sheffield,  230,946;  Bradford,  146,830 ; 
Hnddertfleld,  70,263;  Halifax,  66,610;  York, 
43,706;  Wakefield.  28,000;  Botherham,  26,892; 
Dewsbury,  24,764;  Bamdey,  23,021;  Batley, 
20,871;  Keighley,  19,776;  Donoaster,  18,768; 
North  Bierley,  14,433;  Todmorden,  11,998; 
Shipley,  11,757;  Morley,  9,607;  Onett-with- 
(Jawthorpe,  0,190;  Bingley,  9,062;  Heokmondwike, 
8.300;  Goole,  7,680;  Ovenden,  7,371;  Sowerby 
Bridge,  7,041;  Rawmarsh,  6,869;  HaiTC«ate, 
6.843 ;  Ripon,  6,806 ;  Oleckheaton,  6,583 ;  Elland, 
6,432;  Brighouie,  6,870;  Castleford,  6,268 ;  Idle, 
6,263: 8elbv,6,193;Sowerby,6,079;  Biritall,6,044; 
Skipton,  6,042 ;  Qoloar,  6,038 ;  Queensbury,  6,012 ; 
Rastrick,  6,896;  Otley,  6,866;  Windhill,  6,788; 
Oakworth,  6,683;  Thornton,  6,674;  EodediiU, 
6,622;  Pontefract,  6,360;  Thomhill,  6,286 ;  Yea- 
don,  6,246 ;  Knareeborough,  6,206 ;  Darton,  6,197 ; 
Linthwaite,  6,047;  Wombwell,  6,000;  Nether 
Soothill,  4.927 ;  Honley,  4,906 ;  Baildon,  4,784 ; 
Wooldale.  4,464;  Dnghlington,  4,838;  Mez- 
bonragfa.  4,316;  Meltham,  4,229;  Greetlaad, 
4,114;  Clayton,  4,074;  Longwood.  4,065;  Enot- 
tLogl^,  4,039;  Horbury,  8,977;  Hebden  Bridge, 
3,894;  Parsley,  8,829;  Tong  Street,  3,740; 
Northownun,  3,726;  Upper  Soothill.  3,469;  Den- 
hobne  Oate,  8,469 ;  Kirkburton.  3,443 ;  Quiokmere. 
3.868 ;  Whitwood.  8.342 ;  Warley,  3,841 ;  Soyland, 
8,264  ;  Calverley,  3,196 ;  Guiaeley,  8,186 ;  WOsden, 
3,127;  Shelf,  8,091 ;  Southowxam,  3,091 ;  Midgley, 
8,066;  Lttddendun  Foot,  2,968;  Skelinanthorpe. 
2,953;  Itayenathorpe,  2,910;  Allerton,  2,906; 
Haworth,  2,884;  Birkenshaw,  2,883;  Slaithwaite, 
2,781;  Dodworth,  2,747;  Silsden,  2,714;  Kirk- 
heaton,  2.646 ;  Thurlatone,  2,630 ;  Thome,  2,618 ; 
Hkley,  2,611;  Tadcaater,  2.443. 


WALES. 


ANoiian  . 
BsBoxirooK  . 
Cardioait.    . 

CABIIARTHIir 

Cabkabtow  . 


Bbmbiok  . 
PmcT  .    . 


302 
719 
698 
947 

64,609 

61,627 

72.246 

111,796 

61,040 

59,901 

78,441 

116.710 

677 

96,694 

106,131 

1   662 

100,778 

106.102 

864 

69,78? 

76,312 

Holyhead,  6,916;  Amlwch,  2,068;  Beaumaris,  2,291. 
Brecknock,  6,808;  Brynmawr,  6,789;  Hay,  1,777. 
Aberystwith,  6,898;  Oardigan,  8,461. 
Llanelly,  14,973 ;  Carmarthen,  10,488 ;  Llandovery, 

1,861. 
Gamarvon,  9,«49 ;  Bangor,  7,722 ;  Betheada,  6,297 ; 

Ynytoynhaiam     (Tremadoo     and      Portmadoo), 

4,3^7 ;  Pwllheli,  3,009 ;  Llandudno,  2,762;  Conway, 

2.620. 
Rnabon.  16,160;  Wrexham,  8,576:  Denbigh,  6,323; 

Ruthin,  3,298 ;  LlangoUen,  2,798. 
Flint,  4,269;  Rhyl,  4,229;  Hold,  3,978;  Holywell, 

3,640;  St.  Asaph,  1,900. 


M 


■JtVi-i't" 


nnr" 
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APPENDIX. 


AUU  AND   POPVLATIOX    (contlHUti). 


I'oiniUUoD.             1 

CountiM. 

ArM. 
84.  HUM. 

1861. 

18T1. 
307,850 

TWna  (IBTl). 

Qlamoruan  .     . 

810 

317.7S2 

HwanMa,  56,005;  Mertbyr  TydvU,  51,040;  CardUT, 

30,536;     Aberdaro,    36,112;    Aberavon,    11,006; 

Neath,  0,310 ;  Koath,  7,001 ;  Mountain  Aih,  7,457 ; 
Canton,  7,061;  Gwmdu,  5,886;  Briton  Farrjr, 
4,803;  Bridgend.  3,530;  LlaiitriMint,  2,030. 

MUUONITH     .      . 

602 

38,063 

46,508 

Towyn,  3,307 ;  Dolg«dIy,  2,357. 

MuNMOUTH      .      . 

476 

174,638 

105,448 

Newport,  27.060;  Abenychan,  14,560;  Tradegur, 
12,380;  Blaenavon,  0,736;  Monmouth,  5,870! 
Pon^pool,  4,884  j  Abergavenny,  4,808 ;  Chentow, 
8,847;  Panteague,  or  Fanteg,  2,761;  Upper 
Llanvrechva,  2,552. 

MONTOOMIBY 

7<8 

66,010 

67,623 

Welriipool,  7,100;  Newtoirn  and  Llanllwchaiara, 
4,874 ;  lianidloet^  8,428 ;  MaohynUeth,  2,042. 

Pbubhokb     .    . 

616 

06,278 

01,008 

Pembroke,  13,704;  HaverfordwMt,  6,622;  Tenby 
8,810;  Milford,  8,252. 

RUINOR      .      .      . 

482 

25,882 

25,430 
22,712',266 

New  Radnor,  2,100;  Preateigne,  1,010. 

Total  (England 
and  WalM) . 

68,225 

20,006,224 

SCOTLAND. 


Abihdbkh 


Abotll 
Atb 


Banff  .  .  . 
Bbrwick  .  . 
BvT>  .  .  • 
Caithnms 
Clackmannan 
dvmbahton  . 


Ddmfbibs  . 
Edinbvboh 


Eloin 

FiFB 


FOBFAR      . 


Haddington  . 

iNyBBNXBB  . 
KiNCABDINB  . 
K1NRO88      .      . 

Kirkcudbright 
Lanark    .    . 


LiNLITHOOW  . 

Nairn  .  .    < 

Orknbt  . 

Pbbblbb  . 

Pbrth  .  . 


1,072 


8.336 
1,140 


221,560 1      244,603 


647 
464 
226 
700 
60 
270 


1,103 
367 

488 
513 


800 


280 

4,324 

388 

78 

064 

880 


127 

200 

300 

366 

2,601 


70,724 
108,071 


50,216 
86,613 
16,381 
41,111 
21,450 
62,034 


76,878 
278,007 

48,322 
164,770 


204,426 


37,684 
88,261 
84,466 
7,077 
42,406 

631,566 


38,645 

10,065 

32,306 

11,408 

133,600 


76,670 
200,800 


62,023 
36,486 
16,877 
30,002 
28,747 
68,857 


74,808 
328,870 

43,612 
106,735 


237,567 


37,771 
87,631 
34,630 
7,198 
41,850 

766,330 


40,605 

10,226 

31,274 

12.330 

127,768 


Aberdeen,  88,180 ;  Peterhead,  8,621 ;   FraaerboMfa, 
4,268;    Inverurie,  2,059;    Huatly,   3,570;    New 

PitaUgo,  2,004 ;  Tuniff,  2,277. 
Campbeltown,  6,688  ;  Dunoon,  8,766;  Oban,  2,426. 
Kilmamock,  28,709 ;  Ayr,  17,064;  Ardiowan,  8,846; 

Bei*J»,  3,707;   Oatrine,  2,684;   Cumnock,  2,008; 

Dairy,  6,214;    Gatoton,   4,727;    Girvan,   4,701; 

Hurlford,  8,488 ;  Irvine,  6,886 ;  KUUmie,  3,318 ; 

Kilwinning,  8,608 ;  Larga,  2,760 ;  Maybde,  8,707 ; 

NewmUna,  3,028;   Saltcoata,  4,624;    StevoutOD, 

8,140;  Stewarton,  3,200;  Troon,  2,790. 
Banff,  7,461 ;  Buckie,  3,803;  Keith,  8,602. 
EyemouU),  2,324 ;  Dunae,  2,618. 
Bothcaay,  7,800. 
Wick,  8,145;  Thnn»,  8,622. 
Alloa,  0,862;  Tillicoultry,  8,746 ;  Dollar,  2,138. 
Dumbarton,  11,423;   ffirkiutillook,  6,180;  Heleiu- 

buigh,  5,975;  Alexandria,  4,660 ;  Benton,  8,087; 

Ba^iill,  2,610. 
Dumiries,  16,487;  Langholm,  3,276;  Annan,  3,177. 
Edinburgh,  107,«8lTL«th,  44,721 ;   MuiMlbtt^h, 

7,617 ;  Dalkcnth,  6,386;  PortobeUo,  6,481. 
Elg^  7,446;  Fonea,  3,960;  Loidemoiith,  2,620. 
Kirkcaldy,  18,874 ;  Dunlarmline,  14,968;  St.  Andrew*, 

6,320;    Anatmther,  4,812;    Bnmtialand,   8,422; 

Cupar,  6,106;  Dyaart,  2,611;  Fcrnrport-on-Craig, 

2,498;  LeaUe,  3,768;  Leven,  2,601;  Newbnrgh, 

2  777. 
Dundee,  119 J4l :  Arbroafh,  20,169 ;  Brechin,  7,W0; 

BroughtyFtOTy, 6,817;  Camouatie, 8,012 ;  ForllMr, 

11,031 ;  Kirriemuir,  4,146 ;  Montioae,  14,608. 
Dunbar,  8,320 ;  Haddington,  4,007 ;  Tranent,  2,806. 
luvemeia,  14,610. 
Stonehayen,  8,396. 

KinroM,  1,926.  ^.  ,      ^ 

Caatle  Douglaa,  2,274 ;  Dalbeattie,  2,087 ;  Kirkcud- 
bright, 2,470. 
Qlaagow,   647,638;    AirdHe,    16,671:    Ooatbndge, 

15,802;   Motherwell,  6,942;    Baillieaton,   3,806; 

Ctoluke,  3,423 ;  Hamilton,  11,408 ;  Lanark,  6,090 ; 

Larkhall,    4,071;   MaryUll,    6,842;    Newmains, 

2,646 ;  Boaehall,  2,945 ;  Bntherglan,  9,466 ;  Stone- 

houae,  2,623;  Strathaven,  3,646;  ToUcnM%  2,810; 

Wiahaw,  8,812.  „   ^    ^ 

Borrowrt»unn«», 4,256;  LinUthgow,  8,680; Bathgate, 

4,001;  Armadale,  2,708 ;  Chofthead,  8,161. 
Nairn,  8,751. 
Kirkwall,  8,436. 

Peebles,  2,631.  ..  ^.    „  ,., 

Perth.  25,606;    Blairgowrie,  6,262;   Alyth,  2,184; 

Auchterarder,  2,699;  Crieff,  4,027. 


'-'Sr9ii-ii-'y:WASM^.!;im?^p^n^t!:timi!m:!xm^!s^mfm!iv^' 


m). 


lydvil,  61,940;  CurdUr, 
2;  Aberavon,  11,906; 
1;  Mountain  Aih,  7,467 ; 
6,886;  Briton  Ferry, 
ilontriwdnt,  3,039. 
67. 

Iian,  14,660;  TredegHr, 
tO;  MomnouUi,  6,879! 
venny,  4,808 ;  CSientow, 
Fantog,    2,761;     upper 

m  and  Llanllwchaiam, 
HaohynUeth,  2,042. 
brdwMt,  6,622;  Tenbpr 


gne,  1,010. 


id,  8,621;   FrBMrbonjih, 
Huatly.    8,670;    «ew 
277. 

in,  8,766;  Oban,  2,426. 
7,964 ;  Ardioawn,  8,846 ; 
1,684;    Cunmock,  2,008; 
4,727;    Girvan,   4,791; 
B,886;  Killnmie,  3,318; 
1,2,760;  Maybde,  8,797: 
Mta,  4,624;    SteTonstOD, 
Troon,  2,700. 
;  Keith,  8,602. 
,618. 


,746 ;  Dolkr,  2,138. 
ntUlook,  6,189;  Hekna- 
1,4,660;  Benton,  8,087; 

n,  3,276 ;  Amum,  3,177. 
1,  44,721 ;   UuMelba^h, 
Portobello,  6,481. 
;  Loademouth,  2,620. 
lUne,  1^,968;  St.  Andiem, 
2;    Bomtialand,   3,422; 
611 ;  Fernnpott-on-Cra^, 
even,  2,601 ;  Nevbnrgn, 

1,20,169;  Brediin,  7,^0; 
Tamouatie,  3,012;  Forftur, 
i ;  Uontroae,  14,608. 
I,  4,007 ;  Tranent,  2,806. 


ibeattie,  2,087 ;  Eixkcud- 

ie,  16,671:  Coatbridge, 
)42;  BaiUieaton,  2,806; 
0,11,498;  Lanark,  6,0*9; 
hill,  6,842;  Newmains, 
Kntherglan,  9,466;  Stone- 
1,8,846;  ToUcnM%  2,819; 

nlithgow,  3,690;  Bathgate, 
Ox^head,  8,161. 


ie,  6,262;   Alyth,  2,134; 
eff,  4,027. 
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Town*  (1871). 


LJiI2f8TE» 
Oauow    .    . 
Ddbux     .    . 


KiLDASB  .      . 

Kiuumrr 
KiKo'e.    .    . 

LONGFOBD 
loVTH .      .      . 
MlATH.      .      . 

QvBiif'a   .    . 

Wmtkiath  . 
WixFoaD .    . 

WiCKtOW.      , 

Total.    . 

MUJTSTJSX. 
Ouu .    .    . 
Gobi   ,    .    . 


OONNAUOMT. 

C*AIW4T    .      .      . 

Lbitkim    . 
Mato  .    . 

RogCOMMOM 

Suoo  ,    , 
Total. 


2«7J    Pii'u.'    Jo'^ftoM,   7,638;    KilUrihan 
Stornowav,  2,686;  Dingwall,  2.126. 

^Newum  Stewart,  2,873;  Stranraer,  6.977;  Wigtown, 
M60.018 

IRELAND. 

SS£:2to8^*^"'  ''''''■'  ^^^^'  Si 

i^%8'^ffi,?5S6^""''"'»"'^«^».»72. 
,.        ,     S^^ir-'  '^'y^-^^  «.r81 ;    Port. 

Arklow,  6,178;  Wicklow,  8,164 ;  Bray,  6,087. 


Jffi    5°^"'«'»«3;Kiln«h,4,48e. 

4,662 ;  Templemrae,  3.497  •  Cat<^<2  «oiiT  'nr?^  • 
2  892;  Fetlird,  2,106.       '  "'**'•  ",694;  Bokk^ 

n^"^' *'''♦"  <P"«»'»»«»te>7Borou»h   29  97fl^. 

2^s?frs.oS,?^e.^»^^  3,774r'lKS: 


"&'  \*'**/   (P'»'««inentary  Borough.  19  MS^- 

caSSS.^iri  i^j?-^».«7^=^'52i: 

^SSLjft4or'''^''''^"'  ^«^  M17; 

llM?i|SHjSTo,6T'  ^y^«'  »''*7;  Ro^ommon,  2,876. 
846,213 
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Aria  and  Fopvlation  {tonfinutd). 


Am. 

PopuUUoo. 

TowM  (ini). 

OoantiM. 

8q.  MUwk 

1861. 

tni. 

ULSTER. 

Antuim     .     .     ■ 

1,103 

247,664 

420,170 

BolfRrt,  174,412  ;  BaUymena,  7,031 ;  LUborn,  7,876  ; 
Carriokferffua,  4,212;  iMme,  3,288;  Logonial, 
3,162;  Baflymonuy,  2,930;  Antrim,  2,020. 

Liirgan,  10,632  ;  ilnnagh,  8,946 ;  Poiiadown,  6,738. 

Abmaoh    .     .    . 

A18 

321,110 

179,260 

Cavan  .... 

746 

163,906 

140.736 

Cavan,  3,380  ;  fielturbet,  1,769. 

DoNKOAI.    .       .       . 

1,870 

237,396 

218,384 

Bally ihannou,  2,068;  Lettcrkenny,  2,116. 

Down  .... 

9«4 

299,802 

277,294 

Newry,  13,a«4;  Nowtownarda,  0,662;  Banbridge, 
6,600  ;  Donaghadue,  2,226  ;  DownDatriok,  8,621 ; 
Holywood,  3,676  ;  Gilford,  2,720;  Rangor,  2,660 ; 
Dromore,  2,408. 

Fbhmanaoh  .     . 

7U 

106,768 

92,794 

Enniiikillon,  6,836. 

LONDONDBRRY      . 

818 

184,209 

178,906 

Londonderry,  26,242;  Coleraine,  6,082;  Nawtown 
Limavady,  2,762. 

MOKAOHAN     . 

600 

136,482 

114,069 

Uonaghan,  3,63  i;  Olonea,  2,170;  CarriokmacrdM, 
2,017 ;  Cartleblayney,  1,809. 

Ttronb     .    .      . 

1,260 

236,600 

316,766 

Strabwie,  4,309;  Omagh,  3,724;  Dangannon,  8,886; 

8,568 

T9i4.'2M 

Ck)okrtown,  8,601. 

Total.     .     . 

1,888,228 

iHBtAND     .       .       . 

32,631 

6,798,664 

6,412,877 

UNITED  KING- 

DOM    .    .    . 

121,692 

28,927.082 

31,484,661 

Irlb  op  Mam 

227 

62,469 

64,042 

Douglat,  18,972 ;  Buuey,  3,984 ;  Peel,  3,618 ; 
Cantletown,  2,830. 

Channbl  Islandh 

76 

90,978 

90,696 

St.  Helier,  16,716;  St.  Peter  Port,  ;6,166. 

n.— AGRICULTUEAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

The  Total!  inolade  the  III*  of  Man  and  the  CIwiiimI  Iilaada. 


DMoripUou, 


Com  Crops     . 


Wheat 


{England. 
Wales     . 
Scotland 
Ireland  . 

Total  . 

f  England 

i  Wales    . 

■    '    j  Scotland 

^Ireland  . 

Total  . 

r  England 
n.t.  J  Wales    . 

"*" ]  Scotland 

(.Ireland  . 

Total  . 

{England. 
Wales  . 
Scotland . 
Ireland  . 

Total  . 

{England, 
sltnd-. 
Ireland  . 

Total  . 


IMS. 


7,676,698 

661,916 

1,484,437 

2.090,814 


ll.698,S46 


3,386,888 
126,367 
136,702 
226.294 


3,839.632 


1,442,076 

266,074 

1,007,088 

1.624.711 


4,340,768 


2,778,926 
136,066 
701.393 

1.474,234 


6.111.994 


339,066 

48,417 

176,616 

991,871 


1,663.691 


1876. 


Aoras. 

7,628,643 

612,178 

1  4  f),929 

1,016,808 


11,399,080 


3,128,647 
111,797 
102,187 
168,996 


3,614,088 


1,421,961 

237,170 

1,004,888 

1,601,867 


4,176,177 


':<,848,473 
131,086 
684,649 

1.370,166 


6.067.029 


820,477 

44,606 

167,671 

900,686 


1,431,879 


1878. 
AOMS. 

7,274,811 

491,868 

1,400,067 

1.881,621 


11,080,280 


3,041,341 

101,818 

76,868 

164,041 


3.881.:31 


1,480,376 

284,986 

1,033,646 

1,412,846 


4,124,238 


2,680,983 
132,708 
687,319 

1,817,868 

4,882,393 


801,863 

40,816 

166,763 

846,712 


1.369.092 


1880. 


Asms. 

6,998,699 

478,116 

1,408,887 

1,766,424 


I0,672;086 


2,746,788 

-  89,729 

78,976 

148.686 

3,066,896 


•m 


1,620,136 

289,626 

1,087,364 

1.381,948 


4,191,716 


2,969,184 
130,078 
697,446 

1.347.360 


4,746,298 


334.9^1 

38,940 

187,061 

820.728 


l,aM»,678 


***ifc. 


•SIHidfC^' 


1). 


7,031 ;  LUbiim,  7,876  ; 
irne,   3,288;    Logonid, 

Antrim,  2,020. 
146 ;  Poiiadown,  6,736. 
i9. 

tenny,  2,110. 
dt,   9,662;    Banbridge, 

;   DowitMtriok,  3,621 ; 

2,720;  Buigor,  2,660 ; 

mine,  6,082;  Newtown 

2,170;    CarriokmacrMt, 

9. 

24;  Dungannon,  3,886; 


r,    3,984;    Peel.    3,6U; 
r  Port,  ;6,166. 

8H  ISLES. 


lara. 


7,274,811 

491,868 

1,400,967 

1,881,621 


11,080,280 


3,041,241 

101,813 

76,863 

164,041 


AoiM. 
6,998,699 
478,116 
1,408,887 
1,766,424 


10,672;086 


3.381,:31 


1,480,376 

284,986 

1,083,646 

1,412,846 


4,124,238 


2,680,983 
132,708 
687,819 

1,817,868 

4,832.298 


2,746,788 

89,729 

78.976 

148.686 

8,066.896 


1,620,126 

339,626 

1,087,3M 

1.881,948 


4,191,716 


301,862 

40,816 

166,769 

846,712 

1,369.092 


3,969,184 
120,078 
697,446 

1.347.869 


4,746,»8 

324.9^1 

88,940 

187,061 

820.738 


1.880.678 
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AoMicvLTviiAL  Statutios  ot  TH*  Brituh  InU^     mtimt^^ 


4U5 


OMertpUaa. 


C  England 
Clorer,    Sainfoin,    and    )  Wale* 
OimMei  under  rotation    ]  Hootliind 
(.Ireland 

Total 

f  England 


Permanent  Patture,  or 


J  Wale* 


in  rotation 


Flu. 


Hops     ...... 

Ban    Fallow    or    nn- 
cropped  Arable  Land 


Oroltards 

Market  Oardeni .    .    . 

Nunery  Oronnda    .    . 

Woodaamd  Flantationtt 
(Gonw  Landa  and 
Oardan  Shrubberiea 
excepted)     .... 


(.Ireland 
Total 


\  Ireland 
Total 


•       • 


( Cultivated    only    in 

(     England  .... 

Great  Britain  .    .    . 

( Ireland 


Total 


Great  Britain  only 


England. 
,w2eo  . 
^Scotland 

Ireland  . 

Total  . 


Cultivated  Area  (Cropa,  fSS^***' 
Bar.  Fallow,  «id^  ^Ind' 
urM*}  .....     [ig^j^  , 

Total  . 


urt. 


3,822,302 
370,H60 
1,320,200 
1,800,273 
6,364,310 


0,000,H28 

1,631,884 

1,062,894 

10,246,116 


22,837,142 


16,867 
121,992 


137,360 


}         61,927 

647,898 
18,404 


667,200 


169,808 

36,204 

11,779 

1,326,766 

126,828 

734,490 

326,708 


2.612,781 


28.880,197 
2,636,642 
4,688,334 

16,746.647 


A«riv 
2,60R  .     i 
360,5U6 
1,386,860 
1.044.676 


iiri. 


imo. 


*t,337,0/i;{ 


10,636,283 
1,666,313 
1,110,026 

10,409,329 


23,772,602 


6,761 
101,174 


107.999 


69,172 

667,979 
10,R64 


670,006 


164,684 
38,967 
12,043 

3,187,078 

818^666 

2.606.743 

24,112,809 
2,696,143 
4,607,808 

16,768,000 


46,868,290  |     47,318,789 


2,7WI,r 

360,4  St> 
1,431,624 
1.042,2^16 

6,667.748 


11,009,680 
1,748,201 
1,168,616 

10,116,101 


24.U66,H40 


7,261 
111,817 
119,686 


71,780 

632,423 
16,948 

660,210 


166,416 
87,273 
12,261 

2,187,078 

^828,687 

2,616,766~ 


24,417,816 

2,746,611 

4,690,306 

JM87,061 

47,8i8~246 


«4II 


I,,  :*^ 


ll.4()i.  lO 
1,805,750 
1,160,363 

10,201.266 

2»,717,002" 


8,986 
167.634 


166,621 


66,706 

812,666 
16,366 


828.778 


179,696 

44,490 

11.967 

1,436,434 

162,186 

811,708 

830,000 

2,740,000 


24,696,266 
2,767,616 
4,788,127 

16.867,866 

47,686,700 


LIVE  STOCK. 


^SiS^^SL?^  I  Great  Britain 


Total 


Total 


Honea,    othen    (eati-   \ 
mated) ) 

{England. 
2±.d' 
Ireland  . 

Total  . 


Sheep 


Bhiglaad. 
Wdea    . 
Scotland 
Ireland  . 

Total  . 


Piga(ezola>iveo{tho«>   fSg^- 
Sj^intown.«idby^B^4- 

"*''«^>    •    •    •    •    [.Inland  . 

Total  . 


NombMr. 

1,268,020 
480,886 

Kombtr. 

1,341,290 
469,996 

Nombw. 

1,412,403 
604,760 

Number. 

1,421,180 
499,!t84 

1,747.899 

1,819,687 

1,927,066 

1,029,680 

967,408 

8,901,668 

602,738 

1,120,693 

4,069.397 

971,200 

4,218,470 

661,274 

1,143,080 

4.116.388 

973,000 

4,084,653 

608,189 

1.096,887 

3,985,120 

980,000 

4,168,046 

664,714 

1,099,286 

3,921,026 

9.718.606 

10,163,787 

9,761,667 

9,871,168 

17,912,904 
2,867,144 
7,141.439 
4.268.264 

19,114,684 
2,961,810 
7,100,994 
4,264.027 

18,444,004 
2,926,806 
7,036,396 
4.096,134 

82,671,932 

16,828,646 
2,718,316 
7,072,088 
8,561,301 

82,246.642 

83.491,948 

80,289,620 

2,347,612 
238,317 
186,920 

1.388.571 

1,875,857 
208,848 
151,218 

1.252,056 

2,124,732 
218,387 
140,189 

1. 269.899 

1,697,914 
182,008 
120,925 
849,046 

4,178,000 

3.496,167 

3,768,019 

3.868,488 

I 
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APPENDIX. 


in— IMPORTS  OP  MER0HANDI8E  INTO  THE   UNITED  KINGDOM 

CLASSIFIED. 


QOMlUtiM. 

VaiMtai. 

iitri. 

ItT*. 

un. 

m*. 

Food:— 

Corn  and  Flour    .        . 

cwt*. 

102,196,234 

136,743,743 

6],228.816 

61.361,437 

Rico 

•             •» 

7,033,361 

6,867,880 

3,518,431 

8.480,351 

PoUtOM         .... 

:    ifo. 

4,987,4»0 

9,367,179 

1,640,615 

3,696,885' 

Cattlo  and  CalTM 

17a,  993 

347,768 

3,676,879 

4.689,431 

Sfamp  and  I^mbt 

•     f» 

809,832 

944,888 

1,666,874 

3.363.834 

Boflf 

owt*. 

328,912 

813,337 

430,368 

1.937,438 

Moat,  mlted  or  frtMh     . 

•            •• 

A«,3ft4 

163,384 

138.373 

440,72« 

„     prowrved    . 

» 

9ft0,7a9 

667,877 

945,819 

1,690,099' 

Pork     , 

•             •> 

318,360 

441,209 

447,877 

691,869 

Bacon  and  Hami 

f» 

a,00I,86A 

4,917,681 

4,188,981 

8.880.331 

Butter  . 

•              » 

1,138,081 

3,046,899 

6,038,474 

10,879,451 

Cheeie  . 

•              n 

1,067.888 

1.789,731 

8,081,077 

S.8»4.0ir 

Lard     . 

•              n 

679,066 

840,819 

1,308,844 

1,480.881 

Piah     . 

:    iJ'o 

671,192 

1,160,140 

859,042 

1,653.957 

I«f«f    •      w 

631,691,720 

766,707,840 

1,763,600 

3,395,730 

Bunr  and  Molaaww 

Bpkos 

owta. 

16,303,713 

21,514,436 

21,688,342 

33,344,555 

lb*. 

41.718,809 

30.878,774 

1,347,316 

937,889 

Cnrranta  and  Raiains    . 

owt*. 

1.766,371 

1,784,060 

3,738,410 

3,481,056 

Orange*  and  Lemooa    . 

Mil*. 

3,38«,160 

3,438,069 

1,154,370 

1,817,961 

Olive  Oil       .... 

tun* 

34.036 

36,198 

1,193,064 

1.179,031 

Oil-aeed  Cake 

ton* 
owt*. 

184,800 
390,849 

317,184 
344,796 

1,263,974 

1,681,377 

Seed,  Clover  and  OniM 

746,813 

755  333 

Yeaat,  dried. 

•          » 

140,191 

194,726 

847,6    > 

608,158 

Dbinks  and  Stimulant*  :— 

Tea 

lb*. 

184,927.148 

184,076,472 

13,088,143 

11.263,598 

Coffee  . 

cwt*. 

1,484,646 

1,609,386 

5,257.403 

7.089,100 

Cocoa  . 

lb*. 

16,044.184 

26,166,788 

467,144 

1.089.417 

Wine  . 

gall*. 

19  660,127 

16,162,867 

7.718.848 

5.365,350 

Bpirita  (proof) 
Hop*    . 
Tobacco 

»i 

11,744,410 

13,546.877 

2,396,875 

3.000,787 

owt*. 

186,066 

263,766 

679,376 

1.317,938 

lb*. 

49,317,386 

42.452.778 

3.709,033 

1,968,653 

Raw    Matbbul*    (principally   used 

in  manu- 

facturea): — 

Cotton,  raw .... 

Ib*. 

13,678,906 

18,119.272 

53,380,670 

86,180,648 

Flax  and  Hemp   . 

cwt*. 

8.191,883 

3,948,728 

6,207,163 

5.318,597 

Jute 

." 

4,041,018 

4.759,363 

3,954,698 

8,357,497 

Silk,  raw  and  thrown  . 

lb*. 

7,366,084 

4,003.163 

7.919,688 

8,504,880 

„     knuba,  husk*,  and  wa*te 

owt*. 

38,866 

88.368 

608,913 

479.899 

Wool 

lb*. 

306,379,664 

417,110,099 

18,523,850 

88,564,064 

Gout's  Hair  or  Wool    . 

ft 

6,404,490 

10.073.700 

762,364 

748,615 

Hide*,  tanned  and  untanned 

owt*. 

1,679,108 

1,336,168 

6.701,186 

6,136.857 

bkins 

No. 

17,488,113 

20,491,288 

2,457,333 

8,884,795 

Indigo  and  other  principal  dyeing 

w                  "J 

and  tanning  Rtufb 

cwt*. 

2.634,273 

3,101,778 

3.483,347 

8,487.887 

Rags    and    other   paper-making 

material* 

ton* 

187.411 

207,706 

1,393,445 

1.560,580 

Seed*.  Flax  and  Linseed 

qn. 

1,614,947 

1,651,083 

4.513.843 

4,095.183 

»     Rape 

fi 

246,649 

361,474 

631,018 

761.670 

„     Cotton        .        .        .        . 

tons 

167.004 

179,166 

1,403,836 

1,449,541 

Oil,  Fish 

tnna 

18,719 

30,196 

855,690 

589,304 

„   Palm 

owt*. 

1,006,497 

881,329 

1,806,158 

1.344,788 

„    Seed      .        . 

tuns 

20,084 

16,806 

793,941 

508,975 

Petroleum 

gall*. 

6,399,710 

43,240,291 

433,473 

1.883,534 

Caoutchouc 

owt*. 

167.114 

160,601 

1,763,259 

1.636.390 

Gutta  Percha               .        . 

ti 

44,697 

51,416 

399,955 

419,417 

*      Tallow  and  Stearine 

ff 

1.828,444 

1,174,907 

2,848,164 

2,106,927 

Guano          ...."-. 

ton* 

118,704 

77,015 

1.201,043 

704.448 

Copper,  Ore  and  Regulua 

» 

72,436 

133,976 

1,935,021 

2,260,834 

Silver  Ore 

— 

— 

2,188,010 

734,616 

Pyrites  of  Iron  or  Copper    . 
SHltpetre  and  Cubic  Nitre    . 

j» 

617,628 

481.392 

1,361,146 

1,050;545 

cwt*. 

1,001,231 

1,417,522 

1,630.096 

1.070,803 

Drugs,  unenumerated  .         .  ■      . 

— 

— * 

469,898 

601.140 

Wood  and  Timbor 

•                 •                • 

load* 
tons 

4,949,786 
33,920 

4,726.289 
45,164 

13,810,799 

10,760,502 

**^*»-1. 
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APPINDIX. 


BD  KINGDOM 


▼•kwlBi. 

twn. 

lin, 

>  ,338.816 

61,361,437 

MI8.431 

3,480,381 

1,640,814 

3.696,888 

3,676,87B 

4,689,431 

1,666,874 

8,383,834 

430,348 

1,937,438 

138,173 

440,736 

948,810 

1,690,090 

447,877 

691,863 

1,188,081 

8,880,338 

1,038,474 

10,379,481 

1,031,077 

8,834,01  r 

1,308,844 

1,430,881 

880,042 

1,683,987 

l,763,60U 

2,398,730 

,«38,34'i 

23.344,888 

1,347,816 

937,889 

1,738,410 

2,481,086 

1,184,370 

1,817,961 

1,198,064 

1,179,031 

1,383,974 

1,681,377 

746,813 

788  333 

347,6^9 

808,188 

i,0S8,148 

11.363,893 

>,387.4U3 

7,089,100 

467,144 

1,089.417 

r,718,848 

8,368,380 

1,306,878 

8,000,787 

679,376 

1.317,938 

1,709,033 

1,968,683 

3,380,670 

86,180,848 

1,307,163 

8,312,897 

1,954,698 

3,387,497 

r,919,688 

3,804,880 

608,913 

479,399 

),633,8M 

33,864,064 

763,364 

748,618 

),701,186 

8,136,387 

l.4«7,833 

3,834,7»f 

t.483,347 

3,487,887 

1,393,448 

1,«60,830 

1,813.843 

4,098,132 

631,013 

761,670 

1,403,836 

1,449,841 

868,890 

889,304 

,808,183 

1,344,788 

793,941 

808,978 

433,473 

1.383,834 

,763,389 

1,626,290 

399,988 

419,417 

!,848,164 

2,106,927 

,201,043 

704.448 

,938,621 

2.260.834 

t,188,010 

724,818 

,381,146 

1,080;648 

,630.098 

1,070,803 

469,898 

601,140 

lM..mT,  or  M.,cHA,D„.  .„o  th.  U„T,n  KmoooM  cu«,r,«.  (e^ti.u^. 
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MAMVrACTVKM:  — 

8ilk  manufHcturea 
WooUro     .,        .        .        ; 

..        Varna    . 
Cotton  mannfaoturoi  , 
Iron  and  Ht««l  in  bAn 

..    wrought  or  nutnufuctured 
Co|i|M>r,      unwrougbt     or     part 

wrought  ... 
T'n      .        . 

Lead,  1 1|  and  sheet     , 
Zino 

Obaa  .        .        .        .        ; 
Paper,  writing  or  printing  .' 
Leather  Glorei  , 
Artifloial  Flowen  ! 

Clocki         ... 
Watohet     .        .        .        i 
Chemical      manufaotiuea  '  and 
produota 

Total    .        .        . 


Iba. 

torn 
cwt». 


tona 

owta. 


pairs 

No. 


QuanUtiM. 


itn. 


I.'',n;ddition,  Merchandiae  for  tranahinment 
fialUon  imprated        .       .       .       .       . 


13,129,000 

82,371 
781,066 

968,000 
166,840 
60,841 
862,381 
688,166 
:<0A,810 
12,632,604 

374,241 


10,009,373 

9*>,840 
3,346,387 

994,060 
338,266 
103,080 
087,488 
1.147.621 
338,088 
13,783,964 

839,916 


Valw  In  t. 


ttn. 


9,439,131 
4,038,666 
1,468,004 
1,488,097 
021.867 
1,168,017 

4.438,970 

1,184,878 

1,830,043 

036,099 

1,306,668 

878,837 

1,403,633 

411,840 

438,081 

881,109 

043,733 


384,603,024 


13,896,760 
39,608,013 


ir». 


13.841,018 
6,637,678 
1,401,121 
3,286,800 
878.387 
1.721,701 

2,034, '10 
1.143,968 
1,831,038 

010,088 
1,874,179 

448,271 
1,286,030 

471,148 
13,441 

4fi8,888 

880,838 


363.091.878 


10,978,869 
24,168,488 


IV— EXPORTS  OP  BRITISH  PRODUCE  CLASSIFIED. 


Food  I— 

Com  and  Floor     . 
.  Bttttar  .... 
Fiah  of  all  aorta     . 
.  Snnr.  reflnad 
ottlt      ■       •       ,       ,       , 
PftTiaiona,  not  otherwiae  de^ 
aoribed  ... 

DuHKt  AWD  Stimvlamtb  :— 
Beer  and  Ale 
SjMrita,  Britiah 

Baw  Matiriau;— 
Coala,  Cinder,  Fuel 
Wool    .... 
Oil,  Seed       .        .        .        : 

MANVMOTVBia : — 

Cotton,  yam .... 

,,       numufactures    . 
Wool  and  Wwated,  yam 

.»  „       mannfaotures 

unen  and  Jute,  jttm 

OM,"   .         »•    "»*'»«*»oturea 
Bilk,  thrown,  twist,  and  yam 

„    nuAufiiotnres 
Haberdaaheryand  Millinery . 
Apparel  and  Slope 
Hata  of  all  aorta    . 
Leather,  and  mannfacturee  id 
Baga,  empty. 

Iron  and  Steel      ... 
Telegraph  Wire    .        .        . 
Machinery     .... 
Hardware  and  Cutlery  . 
CoppOT  and  Copper  ware 


10,760,502 


cwta. 
» 

owta. 
tona 


brrla. 
galls. 

tona 

Hm. 

galla. 

Iba. 


yda. 
Iba. 
yda. 

yda. 


doi. 

dos. 
tona 


owta. 
tona 


QoaatitiM. 

»W«.  1879. 


Value  in  i. 


470,913 
54,454 

633,341 
758,481 


533,080 
1,807,456 


13.108.494 
7,608,146 
11.071,740 


313,837,973 
8,537,985,811* 

89,734,924 
413,540,035« 

43,003,080 
820,471,861* 

4,417,240« 


583,191 

3,686,093 
8,383,703 


696,767 
44,830 


763,128 
86.677 

896,243 
9£0,644 


413,392 
1,693,495 


16,442,396 
15,708,900 
13,605,800 

236,034,400 
8,734,048,800* 

83,378,400 
S41,354,700* 

31,000,900 
324,365,200« 

4,724,010 


779,493 

5,089,4 14 
2,888,484 


973,424 
88,776 


>87«. 


«30,220 
304,470 
,083,801 
1,014,246 
633,171 

767.614 


2,086,430 
326,186 


10,442,321 

620,275 

1,530,228 


16,697,426 
63,466,729 
6,110,138 
32,883,273 
2,302,310 
9,712,174 
1,894,494 
2,190,869 
6,640,827 
3,112,442 
847,461 
3,648,229 
1,627,026 
34,096,167 
404,318 
8.201,112 
4,080,481 
3,231,302 
906,429 


laro. 


700,495 
285,400 
1,417,246 
971,080 
441,049 

021,985 


1,785,381 
452,412 


7,206,799 

941,278 

1,388,630 


12,106,061 

61,867,092 

3,714,230 

15,861,166 

1,276,079 

7,436,280 

604,785 

1,697,209 

3,486,920 

3,208,041 

807,647 

3,466,064 

1,437,815 

19,417,363 

2,500,637 

7,270,206 

3,028,371 

3,082,479 

466,966 


•  Ptooe  goods  only.    The  talne  InolndM  gnoda  of  everr  d«Mription. 


rwm^* 
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APPENDIX. 


ExFOKTS  OF  Bbitibh  Pbodvcb  ci.Ai8nrilD  {«mtinM*d}. 


OiuntittM. 

Vsliu  In  C. 

1878. 

1W8. 

1879. 
861,032 

1879. 

Tin 

cwts. 

113,871 

124,474 

418,363 

Earthen  and  China  ware 

— 

— - 

l,98f<,187 

1,799,966 

Glass 

— 

■  —    ■ 

1,121,906 

793,033 

Paper,  writing  and  printing  . 

cwts. 

303,293 

377,687 

876,371 

916,926 

Stationery      .... 

— 

— 

662,139 

666,996 

Books,  printed 

cwts. 

81,422 

96,439 

883,914 

966,616 

AlkaU 

4,46^,068 

6,337,<ill 

2,486,991 

2,010,027 

Painters' Colours    . 

—  . 

■  — 

1,108,161 

1,0^,914 

Chemical  products 

ise  tran- 

— 

■  '— 

1,863,634 

2,037,148 

Total      .        .        .        . 

— 

.—    . 

266*267,347 

191,681,768 

In  addition,  Foreign  Merchand 

shipped     .... 

. 

— 

•  — 

13,896,760 

10,976,669 

Bullion  exported  . 

• 

"— 

'  — 

30,336,801 

28,684,91^ 

v.— IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  ACCORDING  TO  COUNTRIES. 


w 


1878. 

1879. 

18». 

1879. 

Foreign  ConntriM  and 
British  FosMMiona. 

1878. 
Imports. 

1878. 
Imports. 

Export!  of 

Britbh. 

ForoiBif,  sad 

dnos. 

Bzportaof 

British, 

FoMigB,aiid 

CobndtlFio- 

dnoe. 

Kxportaof 
BritidiFKH 
doM  only. 

Exports  of 

BriOdiPro- 

dnoi  only. 

£ 

£ 

< 

< 

« 

£ 

£iur<^. 

Heligoland 

■.— 

— 

411 

66 

411 

60 

Channel  Islands  (BtitiBh)  . 

612,861 

737,798 

861,696 

818.166 

706,233 

698,886 

Gibraltar  (Britiab)    . 

104,116 

36,969 

1,277,021 

739.666 

1,189,023 

977,687 

Malta  (British) . 

188,017 

184,891 

973,668 

964,064 

839,894 

768,668 

Busaia       .        .        .        ., 

24,320,333 

16,876,686 

9,468,972 

10,607,183 

6,609,224 

7,644,629 

Sweden  and  Norway 

9,091,3(17 

8,392,723 

4,864,887 

3,928,682 

3,411,280 

2,486,266 

Denmark  and  Iceland 

3,618,887 

4,676,090 

2,374,946 

1,984,767 

^.066,300 

1.647,967 

Germany  .        .        .        . 

19,231,873 

21,604,890 

48,160,207 

29,623,776 

31.618,749 

18,691,646 

HoUand    .        .        .        . 

18,108,473 

21,969,384 

24,836,166 

16,462,762 

16,211,776 

9,868,161 

Belgium    .... 

13,211,044 

10,726,789 

18,099,927 

11,887,442 

6,499,063 

6,106,479 

France      .... 

41,808,444 

.38,469,096 

28,292,446 

26,668,338 

17,268,889 

14,988,867 

Portugal   .... 

4,119,363 

3,026,228 

2,677,308 

2,427,118 

2,810,202 

1.899,089 

Azote*  and  Maddra  . 

424.289 

216,332 

210,428 

137,798 

186,467 

111,318 

Spain        .... 

9,816,820 

8,898,776 

4,809,807 

8.768,717 

3,614,448 

2,940,188 

Italy         .... 

4^169,161 

3,233,694 .     7,716,888 

6,089,778 

6,667,638 

4,988,676 

Austria     .... 

911,607 

1,686,602 

1,946,077 

1,047,046 

1,471,113 

799,086 

Greece      .... 

1,998,163 

1,861,196 

1,044^667 

1,081,487 

928,649 

944,886 

Turkey  in  Europe     . 

2,894,098 

971,313 

6,649,011 

4.621,406 

6,184,262 

4,167,926 

Rumania  .... 

.1,044,406 

1,373,002 
143,416,204 

926,380 

1,097,482 

814,676 

997,078 

Total,  Europe     . 

160.168.602 

163,068,231 

12  2.661.612 

107,423,324 

78,696.669 

Amtriea. 

British  North  America 

9,130,919 

10,446,694 

11,324,187 

6,118,862 

10,193,277 

6,446,1P0 

United  States    . 

64,663,948 

01.818,296 

46,907,998 

26,618,789 

40,736,697 

20,821,990 

British  West  Indies    and 

Honduras 

6,621,489 

7,302,921 

3,910,248 

8,101,161 

S.626,263 

2,810,826 

iToreign  West  indies 

6,960.130 

3,iaB,7«2 

6,170,010 

8,282,892 

4,687,860 

2,617,600 

Mexico  and  Central  America 

1469,641 

1,968  699 

1,286,822 

1,618.886 

1,138,743 

1,416,761 

Brazil        .... 

9,460,249 

4.749,816 

7,781,820 

6,986,008 

7,619,719 

6,686,064 

Falkland  Islands  (British) 

38,803 

63,420 

24,787 

16,681 

19,699 

18,036 

Other  parts  of  America 

16,494,718 
102.919.397 

10.362.966 

16,606,160 

7,191,163 

16,640,600 

6,721,286 

Total,  America  . 

129,862.692 

91,860,982 

63.679,291 

83,366,948 

44,929,080 

Africa. 

;" 

Egypt       .        .        .        . 

16.466,731 

8,890,062 

7,807,960 

2,308,106 

7.213,068 

2,148,681 

Barbary    .... 

1,186,642 

1,017.349 

468,671 

608,808 

419,223 

628,003 

Canary  T■^^^^^d^> . 

431,118 

840,683 

244,606 

239,982 

226,982 

17S,64« 

British  West  Coast    . 

47«;346 

688,760 

846,179 

846,866 

768,663 

744,160 

Foreign        „ 

2.038,664 

1,473,616 

1,361,010 

1,066,864 

1,094,613 

886,484 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  (British) 

3,717,466 

4,610,379 

8,993,301 

6,869,876 

8,706,864 

6,868,087 

Mauritius  (British)    . 

l,639,66J 

641,836 

601,712 

866,641 

661,962 

841,267 

All  other  parts  of  A£noa   . 

141.798 

176.172 
17,787,747 

163,963 

628,201 

162,768 

698,733 

Total,  Africa      . 

26,987,228 

14,976.201 

12,309,267 

14,131,967 

11,218,8«B 

i' 


■1.,.;  .,M...jj  I  j^ 


l'ftS^?J"K*M^!!fft®5!tSy*-4SK^':fJ«^^ 


J-;!iSKj9Pft 


V>Iiu  In  t. 


1879. 

1879. 

861,032 

418,363 

l,98f<,187 

1,799,966 

1,121,696 

793,033 

976,371 

916,926 

662,139 

666,996 

883,914 

966,616 

2,486,991 

2,010,027 

1,108,161 

1,0^,914 

1,868,634 

2,037,148 

266*267.347 

191,681,768 

13,896,760 

10,976,669 

30,330,861 

28,684,91^ 

3UNTEIES. 


18». 

1879. 

Sxportflof 
BriOdiFro- 

Export*  of 
BritUiPro- 

dnoe  onlr. 

dnoi  only. 

« 

£ 

411 

60 

706,233 

698,886 

1,189,023 

977,687 

839,894 

768,668 

6',609,224 

7,644,629 

3,411,280 

2,486,266 

2.066,390 

1.647,9«7 

31.618,749 

18,691,646 

16,211,776 

9,863,161 

6,499,063 

6,106,479 

17,268,830 

14,988,867 

2,810,202 

1,899,039 

186,467 

111,318 

3,614,448 

2,940,188 

6,667,638 

4,983,670 

1,471,113 

799,086 

928,649 

944,386 

6,134,962 

4,167,926 

814.676 

997,078 

107,423,224 

78,696,669 

10,193,277 

6,446,IP0 

40,736,697 

20,821,990 

3,626,263 

2,810,326 

4,687,860 

2,617,609 

1,138,743 

1,416,761 

7,619,719 

6,686,064 

19,699 

12,036 

16,640,600 

6,721,286 

83,366,948 

44,929,080 

7,213,063 

2,148.681 

419,222 

628,002 

226,932 

m,64«. 

768,663 

744,160 

1,094,613 

886.424 

3,706,864 

6,863,037 

661,962 

8*1,267 

162,768 

608,733 

14,131,967 

ll,218,8a» 
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APPENDIX. 


Vn.-8TATISTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


Aim. 


■* 


£uropt. 
United  Kiagdom 
Iile  of  Man 
Channel  Inlands 
Heligoland 
Malta 
Gibraltar  . 

Total,  Europe 

Alia, 
Cyprus 
British  India     . 

Feudatory  States 
Ceylon 

Straits  Settlements 
Nicobar  Island  . 
Andaman  . 
Laocadive  Islands 
Aden 
Perim 

Kamaran  (Red  Sea) 
Kuiia  Muria  Islands 
Labuan 

North>eastem  Borneo 
Keeling  Island 
Hong  Kong 

Total,  Asia 


A/rtM. 
Gambia 
Sierra  Leone 
GK>ld  Coast  and  Lagos 
St.  Helena         .        . 
Ascension . 
Tristan  da  Cunha 
Capo  Colony  and  Depend 

enoies   ..        .        .        . 
Oamara  aind  Great  Nama- 

qua  Land 
Natal 
Transvaal. 
Mauritius  and  dependencies 
New  Amsterdam 
St.  Paul    .        , 
Sokotra     . 
Modia  (G.  of  Tig'iira} 

Total,  Africa 

Atutralia. 
Queensland 
New  South  Wales 
Victoria    . 
South  Australia 
West  Australia . 
Tasmania  . 
New  Zealand     . 
Norfolk  Island  . 
Chatham  Island 
AucUaad  Islands 
Lord  Howe's  Island 
Fiji  IsUnds 

Minor  Islands  in  Paoiflo 
Total,  Australia. 


8q.  Mils*. 

121,602 

227 

73 

0-2 

143 

2 


PoimlstiaD.  ^    Importo. 


122,037 


3,708 

008,071 

668,724 

24,702 

1,446 

726 

2,660 

';44 

8 

6 

64 

21 

80 

10,000 

8 

32 


1,620,737 


21 
468 
17,000 
47 
84 
46 

241,300 

200,000 

18,760 

116,000 

1,090 

26 

3 

1,380 

0-4 


696,164 


669,620 

810,938 

88,198 

903,690 

976,000 

26,216 

106,842 

17 

628 

197 

8 

8,084 

80 


3,008.862 


34,606,000 

66,000 

98,000 

2.00P 

169,000 

26,000 


34,846,000 


136,000 

101,168,000 

48,236,000 

2,600,000 

308,000 

6,000 

13,600 

6,800 

23,000 

10 

600 

6,000 

260,000 

400 

140,000 


262,791,200 


15,000 

30,000 

680,000 

6,240 

30 

80 

1,260,000 

137,000 
330,000 
276,000 
368,000 


4,100 


3,989,460 


311,000 

694,000 

880,000 

249,000 

28.000 

110,000 

433,000 

600 

160 

40 

112,300 

300 


2,178.290 


887,147,400 

813,200 

16,936,900 
739,700 


404,636,200 


100,000 
44,867,660 

4,980,020 
13,420,600 


167,620 


63,616.670 


166.000 

360,000 

877.800 

87,700 


6,638,730 

1,712,600 
229,360 


12,018,180 


3,486,100 
14,768,900 
16,161.900 

6,719.600 
379,100 

1,324,800 

8,766.600 


136,600 


60,682,600 


Exports. 

« 

277,368.300 

787.800 
16.249,440 

36,000 


298,391,640 


66,000 
64,919,100 

4,438,140 
12,789.100 


166,600 


82,307,740 


204,300 

860,000 

970,790 

40,000 


682,840 

694,200 
8,777,  J 


9,669,630 


8,190,420 
12,996,900 
14,926,700 

6.366,000 
428.600 

1.316,700 

6,016.600 


146.860 


44,343.670 


BSTMIM. 


81.266,000 

62.400 

100.000 

9,800 

189,600 

43.200 


81,669,900 


162.000 
66.749.000 

1,642.610 
366,600 


7,600 


186.000 


69,102.610 


25,700 
160.000 
166.000 

14.200 


3.2S2,000 


869,400 
160,000 
789,600 


4,906,900 


1,669,100 
4,983,860 
4,604.000 
1,693,000 
163,840 
881,900 
4,167.900 


61.000 


17.418.090 


Debt 


774,044.000 

149,000 

360,000 

3,600 

812,880 


774.767.380 


146,684,000 

662.600 
105,000 


147,412.600 


300 
12,260 


6,986,400 

632,000 
700,000 


7,838,000 


8.936,860 

•  11,688.120 

17,022.100 

5,829,600 

184,660 

1,747,400 

22.608,810 


86.000 


67.600.440 


mms^^^mmMm:^^Mmsif^!^s&^s^K^Mm'^^^t$m'' 


PIRE. 


miw. 


65,000 
52,400 
00,000 
9,800 
B9,600 
43,200 


s9,goe 


Debt 


774,044,000 

140,000 

860,000 

9,600 

812,880 


774.767.880 


(2,000 
19,000 

12,610 
16,600 


7,600 


16.000 


12,610 


16,700 


146,684,000 

662,600 
105,000 


147,412.600 


0,000 

1 

6,000 

300 

4,200 

12,250 

2,000 

6,986,400 

9,400 

632,000 

0,000 

— 

9,600 

700,000 

6.900 

7,838,000 

9,100 

8,935,350 

3,850 

•  11,688,120 

4,000 

17,022,100 

3,000 

5,829,600 

3,840 

184,560 

1,900 

1,747,400 

r,900 

22,608,810 

Am*riea. 
Dominion  of  Oanods 
Newfoundland  . 
Bennuda  . 
Hondoraa . 
Weat  Indies 
Britiah  Ouiana . 
Falkland     lalanda     (with 
Southern  Qeorgia) 

Total,  America  . 


Grand  Total 


[,000 


(.090 


atii^g'  jtfeT 
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Statiwioai.  Yhw  of  thb  BRtnsH  Eitriiti  {tontitNud). 


Ana. 


Sq.lCika. 

3,406,632 

40,200 

41 

7,660 

13,320 

85,425 

6,500 


Popnlatioii. 


3,765,000 

161,400 

13,600 

25,000 

1,070,060 

241,000 


Import!. 


8,559,688 
8.886,488 


1,100 


17,075,900 

1,430,980 

243,700 

191,490 

5,625,620 

2,150,710 

36,790 


Hsporii. 


5,267,100    26,756,190 


288,613,040 


657,608.740 


14,894,000 

1,173,100 

66,460 

131,000 

5,382,980 

2,507,600 

61,100 


BcTCttM. 


Debt. 


24.205,240 


4,785,000 

212,300 

26,000 

40,400 

1,409,000 

409,260 

11,600 


34,991,500 

280,300 

12,000 

6,000 

1,134,000 

303,660 


6,894,460         36,726,960 


453,817,820  (179,976.960    1,033,83A,380 


The.atatement.  in  thi.  table  are  taken  from  the  lateat  available  returns,  and  in  many  instances 
they  are  merely  approximate.  ^^'  uwiancea 

Bullion  is  included  in  nearly  all  instances,  and  so  is  the  Talne  of  meidiandiae  sent  in  transit     This 
accounts  for  the  high  figures  given  for  Malta.  »«i«uiu«e  sent  in  ttannt.    lAis 


67,600,440 
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Abberley  Hilli,  104 
Abbeyleuc.  416 
Abbny  Mills,  171 
Aberaeron,  66 
Aberafon,  72 
Aberdue,  72 
Aberdeen,  367,  868 
Aberdonr,  331 
Aberdovey,  64 
Abei^gavenny,  73 
AbergwilU,  69 
Abenuaw,  64 
Abemethy,  363 
Aberporth,  66 
Abenyduui,  73 
Aberyitwith,  66 
Abin^on,  1S7 
AccnngtoQ,  276 
Achill  Island,  38S 
Achonray,  427 
Acton,  16fi 
Adare,  429 
Ailsa  Craig,  809 
Airdrie,  816 
Aire  River,  225 
Akeman  Street,  IM 
Aloester,  107,  lfi6 
Aldborongh,  214,  2u3 
Aide  Biver,  212 
Aldebtt^]^  214 
Alder,  Km,  837 
Alderahot,  140 
Alexandra  Palace,  166,  192 
Alexandria,  321 
Alford.  232,  367 
Alfreton,  244      - 
Allan  Biver,  864 
Al}«>n,  Bw  of,  414,  416 
Allen,  Hffl  of,  416 
Alien,  LoBflu  391 
Allendale,  St96 
Allihiea,  480 
Almond,  GHen,  363 
Almond  River,  826 
Alness,  374 
Alnwick,  296 
Alloa,  830 
Allonby.  287 
Abedord.  187 
Akh,  Loch,  847,  878 
Alston,  289,  296 
Alton,  140 

148 


Altrincham,  or  Altrineham.  266 

Alum  Bay,  141 

Alva,  830 

Alytb,868 

Ambleside,  2SS 

Amesbury,  135 

Ameraham,  162 

Amlwch,  62 

Anoholme  Biver,  220 

Andover,  187 

Anglesey,  52,  53,  62 

Anglesey  (Hants),  139 

Anglia,  East,  212 

Angns,  364 

Anker  Biver,  108 

Annalee  River,  424 

Annamoe,  416 

Annan,  318 

Annandale,  813 

Anstrother,  831 

Anton  Biver,  137 

Antoninui#  Wall  of,  806,  829 

Antrim,  420,  422 

Antrim,  Plateau  of,  888 

Appleby,  286 

Applecross,  878 

Aran  Island,  402,  424 

Arasaig,  872 

Arbroath,  366 

Artmthni^  367 

Ardagfa,416 

Ardara,424  ' 

Ardee,  414 

Ardlert,  430 

Ardgower,  877 

Ardnamui'ihaii,  877 

Ardrishaig,  377 

Ardrossan,  315 

Argyll  District,  377 

Aijfyllahire.  377 

Ar^na  Biver,  425 

Ar&ig,  Loch,  372 

Arklow,  416 

Armadale,  328 

Armagh,  423 

Arnold.  246 

AiTon  Ishmd,  808,  816 

Arroohar,  321 

Arrow  Biver.  107 

Artoch,  Ihibh,  862 

Anm  River,  142 

Arundel,  142 


Ascot,  161 

Ashbourne,  244 

Ashburton,  90 

AshbyKle-la-Zonoh,  245 

Asbdown,  167 

Ashford,  206 

Ashton-in'Malcerflold,  276 

Ashton-under-Lyme,  269 

Askeaton,  429 

Askrigg,  263 

AsUey,  270 

Atherstone,  108 

Atherton,  270 

Athlone,  416 

Athol,  363 

Athy,  416 

Attow,  Ben,  336,  372 

Auburn,  415 

Auohterarder,  364 

Auchtermuchty,  331 

Aughnacloy,  423 

Avoca  River,  383,  416 

Avoch,  374 

AvMi  Biver,  89,  97, 106,  122,  186, 

137 
Avon  Biver  (Lanark),  316 
Avonmouth,  116 
Awe,  Loch,  835,  377 
Azbridge,  120 
Axe  Edge,  238 
Axe  Biver,  119 
Axeholme,  229,  236 
Axel,  229 
Axminster,  94 
Axmouth,  94  ' 

Aylesbury,  162 
Aylesbury,  Vale  of,  161 
Aylsham,  218 
Ayr,  314 


Babbaoombe,  79 
Bacup,  270 
Badenoch,  372 
BadnagOTin  Forest,  373 
Bagnabtown.  417 
Bakewell,  243 
Bala,  64 
Balbrig^^an,  414 
BaldutEui,  320 
Boldoek,  164 
Ballachulidi,  377 
Ballater,  369 
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Ballina.  427,  429 

Balliiuihinch,  426 

BAUlnakiU,  416 

BalliiuuikelUgi  Buy,  894 

BdlinMloe,  427 

BftlUngimry,  428 

BoUinrobe,  427 

Balloch,  821 

BallyUy.  423 

nallybunion  Cliffs,  394 

Ballycaatle,  421 

Ballyconuell,  424 

Ballymahon,  41A 

Ballymena,  422 

Ballymoney.  422 

Ballymote,  427 

Ballyiadue,  427 

Bollyahannon.  424 

Ballytore,  416 

Balmerino,  332 

Balmoral,  336,  360 

BHlquhidder,  364 

Balnll,  106 

Baltimore,  431 

Baltingloa.  416 

Bamptonin-the-Buah,  IM 

Banagher,  416 

Banavie,  373 

Banbridge,  420 

Banbury,  166 

Bandon,  432 

Bangor,  61 

Bangor  (Down),  420 
Bangor  (Isvcoed),  60 

Bann  River,  390,  420,  422 

Banff,  371 
Bannookbum,  329 

Bannow  Bay,  417 

Bantry,  431 

Banuy  Bay,  382 

Baidon  Hill,  244 

Barking.  209 

Barmouth,  64 

Barnard  f  lastle,  289 

Bamet.  Chipping  or  High,  163 

Bamaley,  269 

BamataiJe,  94 

Bam.  348,  361 

Bai«aHaad,847 

Barrhead,  319 

Barrow.  246 

Barrow  River,  390,  417 

Barrow.in-Fumew,  278 

Barton,  269 

Barton-upon-Humber,  232 

Baaford.  246 

Basingatoke,  140 

Baaingwerk  Abbey,  69 

Bass  Rock,  309,  326 

Baasenthwaite  Water,  289 

Bath.  110 

Bathgate,  328 

Batley,  268 

Battle,  144 

Battook,  Mount,  364 

Beachy  Head,  128,  141 

Beaconsfield,  161 

Beaminater,  131 

Beauly,  373 

Beaumaris,  62 

Bebington,  264 

Becclee,  161,  216 

Bedford,  224 

Bedford  (Lane),  270 

Bedford  Level,  222 

Bedminster,  116 

Bedworth,  108 


Beeaton  Rook,  263 

Beith,  316 

Belfaat,420 

Belfast  Lough,  418,  430 

Belleek.  424 

Bellingham.  296 

BeU  Rook  Lighthouse,  860 

BellshiU,  316 

Belmullet,  427 

Belper,  242 

Beltiirbet,  434 

Belvoir,  Vale  of,  246 

Benbeoula,  348 

Benfleldaide,  293 

Benmore,  384 

Berkeley,  112,  114 

fierkhamsted,  168 

Berkshire,  167 

Bemera,  348 

Bervie,  367 

Berwick-on- Tweed,  298 

Berwickshire,  323 

Bethesda,  62 

Bethnal  Oreen,  180 

Beverley,  263 

Bewdkv,  104 

Bhein  Mhor  (Lewia),  848 

Bicester,  166 

Bideford,  96 

Biggar.  816,  822 

Biggar.  Plain  of,  SOS 

Biggleswade.  226 

BiJiericay,  210 

Billiiigham,  200 

Bilston,  242 

Bilston  (1  Jverpool),  264 

Binchester,  291 

Bingham,  246 

Binghamatown,  427 

Binglev,  266 

Birkdale,  276 

Birkenhead,  263 

Birmingham,  109 

Binuim  Wood,  063 

Birr  Rivur,  iU 

Birstall,  268 

Bishop  Andcland.  201 

Bishop's  Castie,  108 

Biriiop  Stortfard,  168 

£iahop  Wearmonth,  298 

Bisley,  114 

Bittern,  137 

Black  Country,  106,  241 

Blfxk  LOe,  378,  876 

Black  Mountains,  49 

Blackburn,  276 

Blackdown  Hills,  119 

Blackheath,  208 

Blackpool,  277 

B!aokrook.  414 

Blaokrock  (Cork),  488 

Blacksod  Bay,  427 

Blackstairs  Mountain,  888 

Blaokwater  River '{Etaex),  210 

Blackwater   River  (Irelaad),  882, 

390,  414.  423,  483 
Blaenavon,  78 
Bkir-Athol,  368 
fihur  Drummond,  Bog  of,  806 
Nairgtfwrie.  363 
BlanoKord  Forum,  17i 
Bli^ney,  433 
Blaskrit  Isknds,  429 
BIayd(m,  293 
Bleaw^le  Moors,  266 
Blenheim  Park,  166 
Blennerville,  480 


Bl]rth,306 
fiodmin,  87 
Bogie  River,  8«8 
Bognor,  143 
Bms  of  Ireland,  880 
BoUington,  266 
Bolton-lcMoon,  370 
Bonar,  876 
Bonchurch,  141 
fionhiU,  321 
Bonmahon,  484 
Bonnet  River,  426 
Bootle-cum-Linaore,  276 
Border  raids,  282 
Boroughbridge,  268 
Borris-in-OsMury,  416 
borrowdale,  288 
Burrowstounness,  828 
Boston,  229 
Botallaok,  81,  83,  86 
BothweU  Bridge,  816 
Bourne,  280 
Bournemouth,  137 
Bovey  Tneey,  91 
Bowden  Dowiia,  366 
Bowneas,386 
Box  Hill,  199 
Boyle,  426 

boyne  River,  890,  414 
Braokley,  228 
Bradford  (Lane),  269 
Bradford  (Yorki),  367 
Bradford-on-ATon,  186 
Bradwell,  210 
Braemar,  867 
Braintree,  310 
Bnunber,  143 
Brampton,  286 
BranciBpeth,  201 
Bray,  160 
Bray.  416 
Breohin,  866 
Brecknock,  73,  74 
Brecknock  Beicaaa,  49 
Breoon,  74 
Biedbury.  266 
firendm  Hills,  119 
Bient  River,  164 
Brentford.  166 
Brentwood.  209 
Breaaay  Sound,  8S4 
Breydon  Water,  313 
Bridge  of  AUao,  339 
Bridge  of  Earn,  368 
Bridgend,  72 
BridgiBnorth,  103 
BridBn8^363 
Bridport,l8l 
Bridgwater,  120 
Brieraeld,  276 
Brierley  Hill,  242 
Brigg,  383 
Brie^ouae,367 
^htling,144 
BrightUngsea.  311 
Brighton,  142 
BriU,  162 
Biiatd,  116 
Bristol  Channel,  98 ' 
Brit  River,  181 
Britford,  184 
Briton  F^rry,  73 
Brixham,  90 
Broadlanda,  137 
Broadstaiifl,  306 
Bromley,  203 
BrbmsgiDve,  104 
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Bromyard,  118 
Broom.  Looh,  343,  378 
Broomielaw,  319 
Brora.  375 
BroMley,  108 
Hroraa  River,  415 

Brongh-under-Staimuofe,  386 
Brongha,  355 

Bronghton,  278 

Brou^ty  Ferry,  366 

Brown  WUly,  77 

Urosbonme,  163 

Brue  Level,  1 19 

Brynmawr,  74 

Buohan,  368,  371 

Bnchaa  NeM,  336 

Baokhaven,  381 

Buckie,  871 

BuokingfaUi,  162 

Bookia^am  PkUoa,  181 

Buckiai^Hunahire,  161 

Buckitone,  117 

Bode  Haven,  87 

BnUth,  74 

Bunorana,  434 
Bungay,  215 
Borford,  156 
fi»gluad,371 
Burnham,  310 
Burnley,  276 
Bumtidand,  881 
BurtoB.upon.lVent,  240 
J'juy  (Laac.),  270 
Bury  St.  Edmonda,  215 
Bmby,  819 
Budiey  Pkrk,  164 
Budmiills,  431 
Bute,  809,  315 
Bute,  Kylei  of,  809 
Buttevant,  488 
Buxton,  244 

Cader  Idiis,  48 

CUerleon,  54,  78 

CaeiphiUy,73 

aierwy^59 

Caherdveen,  480 

CUiir,  484 

Caimgonn  Uonntaina,  885.  871 

(^  aim  Oower,  868 

CaitimeM.  886,  876 

Qider,lfld  and  Wert,  828 

"-TrfwIiMik.  816 
5^iMtcbI4b%8IO 
Ca]dnm8Mmt,»» 
Callan,4»7 
^■Ihmdw,  864 

OwnBivBr,23« 
OamlN)nM,67 

CaUilmdMig,  816 
Cambnanattita,  316 
Camelli»d,87 


CampMhowB  ffnTemeia).  878 

Cami«leFBllB,83r 
Oaniabayj  870 
Cannii,858 


Cannodc  Gliaae»  240 
Cantetfaotv.MS 
C«ntlre.    BmUTM^ 
Omtctt,  73 
CaHw^nin,  484 
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Ouadoc  Hilla,  loi 
Carberry  Hill,  327 
CSardiff,  72 
Cardigan,  66 
Cardrow,  321 
Gariabrooke.  141 
Oarlingford,  414 
Carljnrford  l^ugh,  414,  418 
Carlingford  Hountaiu,  383 
Carliale,  286 
Carlow,  417 
Carluke,  816 
Carmarthen,  54,  69 
Carnarvon,  61,  62 
Camdonagh,  424 
Oamouatie,  866 
CarrantuohiU,  883 
Carriok,  814 
Carriok  Cartle,  417 
Carriok  Hilla,  803 
CanickBoada,  85 
Carrickfergua,  421 
Carriokmaoroia,  423 
Carriok*on>81iQimon,  426 
Carriok-on-Snir,  484 
Oarron,  Lo«4,  373 
^mm  River,  805,  329,  866 
Cart  River,  319 
Cartmel,278 
OadieL434 
Caeaiobury,  163 
Caatle  Acre,  219 
Caatle  Aahby,  228 
Caatlebar,  437 
Caatle  Barton,  228 
Caatle  Birr,  415 
Gaatieblayney.  428 
Caatie  Campbell,  330 
Gaatlecomer,  417 
Caatlecoonell,  392,  429 
Ca^Donington,  246 
,  CaaUe  Douglu,  313 
CBatlef<»(d,W 
Caatle  Gordon,  871 
Cattleton,  244 
CaaUeUm-in-Braemar,  870 
Ckatletown,  301,  877 

Giatletown.Berehaven.  431 
Oaator,  228  ' 

Qtmoae,  Vale  of,  328 

Catrine,816 

0»van,424 

Cavdor  Oiatle,  371 

Cawood,255 

Cdbridge,  41C 

^Ifont  St  Gilea,  163     - 

Chiml  AUarton,  257 
Child,  121 

Ohannoatii,  181 

^mwoodI^Mwt,344 
CaiBflmm,304 
GheadI^S41 
QhedAir,  139 
GhdmtilMd,  310 
OhdtiBlMim,  IM 
^^rtow,78 
^«iuide,834 
^■rttoeyi  164,  8M 
2»»WU  ltt»«,  108 
^MllHia,l«a 
Chaihin,363 
OhaahaBt,l6S 
C%«aa  Bink,  188, 181 
Chntar,  363 
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Cheiterfleld,  244 
Cheirter-le.8treot,  202 
Cheveninv,  204 
Cheviot  HOb,  10,  303 
Chicheater.  142 
Chiltem  Huia,  12. 147, 161 
Chippenham,  135 
Chipping  Campden,  117 
Ch  pping  Norton,  156 
Cliipping  Ongar,  309 
Clipping  Wycombe,  161 
Chielehurat,  203 
Chiawiok,  165 
Chorley,  376 
Chriatohurch.  137 
Church.  376 
Churchill,  156 
Church  Stvetton,  108 
Chutnet  River,  341 
Cirenooater,  117 
Ciabury  HiU,  142 
Oackmannan,  330 
CTackmannanahire,  829 
ChMston,  211 
Claddagh.  426 
Clare,  427 
Clare  (Suffolk),  214 
Ckyoroai,  244 
Okyton-le-Moora,  276 
Clear  Idand,  481 
Cleaton  Moor,  287 
Cleokheaton,  258 
Clee  Hilli,  96, 101 
Cleethorpe,  232 
Cleeve  ifili,  97 
Clent  Hilla,  104 
Cleobury-Horthner,  108 
Oerkepwell,  180 
Cleaham  (Hairia),  848 
Cleuoh.  Ben.  320 
Clevedon,  120 
Cleveland  Hilla,  235,  260 
Clew  Bay,  427 
Cley,  218 

aeyton-next-the-Sea,  218 

Chefden.  160, 161 

01ifden,426 

Clifton,  116 

Clifton  Mow,  286 

OUtheroe,  276 

Clogher,  428 

Clonakilty,  483 

GIMeid,4U 

OoudaUdn,  414 

Clonea,428 

Oonfert,  427 

Ulonniacndaa,  416 

Clonmel,  484 

CliiBtnr(41« 

Otoyii^488 

dim,  104 

dun  Fonat,  101 

Clwyd  Biver,  816 

Codhraokdab,  103 
Coahecl)108 
CoaOcidga,  816 
(^Uum.3eo 
OMskaoaie,  336 
CoAermoutti,  389 
Oopgedmll,  310 
GomUireaeain.  868 
GolehMler,  210 
CrtldHiwrn,  884 
Gate,  863 
Colefnd,  117 
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Colenine,  4iU  428 

Coll,  377 

Colne,  270 

Colnuy  Uatch,  16A 

Collon,  414 

ColonMy,  377 

Colyton,  84 

Cobean,  SU 

Comber,  430 

Comenigh,  383 

Comrie,  364 

Cong.  388 

Congleton,  26A 

Congleton  Edge,  263 

Coi^iton,  278 

Coniiton  Old  Man,  266 

Connaught,  424 

Connel  Sound,  340 

Connemara,  383,  426 

Conaett,  293 

Conway,  61 

Cookham,  160 

Cookttown,  423 

CootehiU,  424 

Coquet  RWer,  396 

Corfe  Caatle,  133 

Cork,  432 

Cork  County,  480 

Cork,  Cove  of,  433 

Corkaquinny.  429 

Ccmiah  Heighta,  77 

Cornish  Penuuula,  71 

Cornwall,  84 

Ooinwall,  Cape,  77 

Gorofln.  427 

Corrib,  Lough,  C88,  42A 

Gorryarriok  Paaa,  373 

CorrvTrekan,  3A3 

Conbam,  136 

Conrtorphine,  325 

Cortown,  417 

Corwen,  04 

Cotawold  Hilla,  13,  97,  112,  13S, 

146 
Cotting^iam,  3fi3 
CoTontry,  108 
Cowiu.  377 
Cowbridge,  73 
Coweth  141 
Cowpen,  396 
Craigleith,  335 
Cramlington,  206 
Crannogea,  or  Cranognea,  39, 403 
Craven,  246,  353 
Crediton,  94 
Greetown,  813 
Cr«mddyii«61 
Crewe,  265 
Orewkeme,  121 
Ciicdeth,  62 
Crioklade,  1S6 
Crieff,  364 
Criffel,  313 
Oroaghaun.  383 
Croagh  Ptttrick,  427 
CrofUiead  328 
Croghan  HiU,  415 
Cromurty,  374 
Cromartyahire,  373 
Cromer,  218 
Croom,  438 
Croaby,  Grent,  275 
Croae  Fell,  2  4,  279 
Croaaneaa  Poift,  171 
Crowland,  229 
Growle,  236 
Croydon,  201 


Cnuwhan,  Ben.  335 
CryaUl  Palace,  193 
Cua')ullin%  347 
Cuvktleld,  145 
Cuddaadon,  150 
Culham  CoUegf/,  157 
CuUen,  371 
^''illerooata,  296 
CuUodea  Moot,  373 
Culroaa,  364 
Cumberiand,  380 
Cumberland,  Lakea  of,  381 
Cumbrae,  Great  and  Little,  816 
Cumbrian  Mountuina,  10,  279 
Cumnook,  315 
Cunningham,  814 
Cupar'Angua.  308 
Cupar  (Fife),  331 
Currane,  Lough,  894 
Cuahoamoarragh,  437 
Cuahendun,  431 
Cuahendun  Bay,  885 
Cwmdo,  72 
C>farthfa,  73 

Dalbaattia,  313 

Dalgetty,  831 

Dalkeith,  327 

Dalkey,  414 

Dahnellington,  814 

Daliiada,809 

Dairy,  315 

Dalton,  378 

Ditlwhinni,  878 

Dan,  Lough,  410 

Dane's  Dyke,  234 

Danes  in  Ireland,  307 

Danea  in  Scotknd,  310 

Darent  River,  303,  208 

Dargle  River,  410 

DarW»n,  343 

Darlington,  280 

Dart  i«ver,  7fi 

Dartford,  203 

Dartmoor,  II,  76,  77 

Dartmouth,  89 

Darvel,  315 

Darwen,  Lower,  370 

Darweu,  Over,  270 

Daveutnr,  238 

Dawley  Magna,  108 

DaT7liali,91 

Deal,  307 

Dean,  Forest  of,  97, 112 

Deaaston,  804 

Dearham,  387 

Deai'g,  Ben,  373 

Deben  River,  213,  314 

Dee   River  (Scotland),    318,  888, 

867 
Dee  River  (Wales),  59 
De»l  Basin.  439 
Del»'iole,87 
Denbigh,  61 
DenUghshize,  00 
Denny,  329 
Dent,  255 
Denton,  270 
Deptford,  303 
Derby,  342 
DerlT,  West,  275 
Dereham,  East,  318 
Derg,  Lough,  391,  425 
Derry,  422 

Derwent  River,  235,  242,  289,  298 
Dertwentwater,  288 
Devenish  Island,  434 


DevilVbit  Mountain,  883 

Deviaea,l35 

Devon  River,  880 

Devonport,  87 

Devonshire,  87 

Dewabury,  258 

Didsbory,  269 

Dingle,  430 

Dinglo  Bay,  883 

DiugwaU.  374 

Dinorwio,  03 

Direadh  Mor,  378 

Diss,  318 

Doohart,  Loch,  868 

Dodman  Head,  85 

Dogger  Bank,  8 

Dolgelly.  64 

Dolbur,  830 

Don  River  (Aberdasn),  807 

Don  River  (Yorks),  349,  259 

Donafl^iadee,  430 

Donoaster,  349 

Donegal,  434 

Don«^,  Highlands  of,  888 

Donwaile,  488 

Donny  brook,  418 

Doon,  Water  of,  314 

Doonas,  Falls  of,  439 

Dorchester,  132, 150 

DorUnc;  300 

Domoon,  375 

Domooh  Firth,  384 

Dorsetshire,  131 

Douglas  (Isle  of  Man),  301 

Doune,  864 

Dove  River,  288 

Dovedale,341 

Dover,  307 

Dover,  Strait  of,  6 

Doveran  River,  833,  368 

Doveroonrt,  211 

Dowlaia,72 

Down  County,  418 

Downham  Mu^et,  210 

Downpatritik,  410 

Downs,  North  and  South,  13, 138, 

141, 147 
Downs  Boadstaad,  158,  207 
Dresden,  340 
Driffield,  Great,  358 
Drogheda,  414 
Drdtwioh,  104 
Dromore,  430 
Dropmore,  101 
Droylsdoi,  370 
Drumouchter  FUs,  808,  878 
Dublin,  411  i 

Dudley,  105,  243 
Dufltown,  871 
DuUnfleld,  205 
Dumbarton,  830 
Dumfries,  818 
Dun-a-mase,  418 
Dnnb-r,  835 
DnnUaae,  i)04 
Dunoamnon,  417 
DuaoHisby  Head,  888 
Dundalk,  414 
Dundee,  864 
Dundmm  Bay,  410 
Dunfanagjiy,  434  . 
Dnnfemuilne,  831 
Dungaanon,  423 
Dungarvan,  434 
Dongenesa,  130 
Dungiven,  423 
Dnnglass  Puint,  805,  820 
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Dnngiow,  434 
Duufiam  Maaeey,  36A 
Dunkeld,  383 
Ounkerry  Beacon,  119 
Duiunaaway,  432 
Dunmore,  434 
Dunmow,  Oreet,  210 
T)iiiiuon,  377 
l^uimotar  Caiitle,  887 
Danee,  824 
Dttiuinane,  363 
Ounahaughlin,  418 
Dttiutable,  22u 
Daoatanborough,  297 
Diuuter,  121 
Dunwioh,  214 
Durdham  Downi,  116 
Duriiain,  2B1 
Durham  Coal-fleld,  383 
Dnrhamahire,  289 
Dunow,  416 
Durrioy,  114 
liutoh  River,  236 
Dymchuroh,  208 
Dyiart,  331 

Eagleduun,  819 
Imng,  166 
Kamont  Hirer,  386 
Earlrfory,  331 
Earlatou,  324 
Earn,  Bridge  of,  368 
Eaatbonine,  143 
Eaton  UaU,  263 
£ccIea,3eB 

£ocloa-b}r.the-8ea,  ISl 
£ddnohiUi%  878 
Eddyitone,  89 
Eden  RiTer,  iM 
Eden  River  (Fife),  331 
Edenderry,  418 
Edgoun.  >e.  Mount,  87 
Edge  HLi,  163, 186 
Edgeworthatown,  418 
Edinburgh,  828 
Edmootni,  166 
Egham,  202 
Egremont.  287 
E^  Uand,  860,  369 
Bicg,  Souir  of,  860 
Eil,  Loch,  338 
EUaad,267 
Elgin,  871 
EllMmere,  103 
EUemiere  Port,  268 
Elphin,426 
Elitow,  226 
Ebwick,  296 
Ely,  228,  227 
Emyrale,  423 
Enfield,  166 
EnneU,  Lough,  416 
Ennu,427 
Enniaoorthy,  417 
Enniskillen,  424 
Epping  Foreat,  209 
f'paom,  200 
Epworth,  232 
EpyntHilla,49 
Erith,  203 
Erne,  Lou|*i,  424 
Erne  River.  300 
Errigal,  Mount,  883 
Errie  Head,  427 
Errocht,  Loch,  887,  868 
Enrol,  862 
Erwaah  River,  244 
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Elk,  Ulen  (Forfar),  364 
Elk  Hiver,  a-ift,  a27 
Kakdale,  313 
Ewex,  209 

Eithwaite  Water,  278 
Etive,  Loch,  340, 377 
Eton,  100 
Etruria,  239 
EttriokdalM,  332 
Ettriok  Pen,  322 
Evanlode  River,  163 
Eveaham,  106 
Ewe,  Looh,  889,  878 
Ewell,  200 
Exe  River,  76,  76 
Exeter,  03 
Exmoor,  76,  119 
Exmouth,  02 
Eyemouth,  824 

Fair  Head,  884 

Fair  Iiland,  346 

Fal  River,  77 

Falkirk,  329 

Falkland,  382 

Fhhnouth,  86,  86 

Fane  River,  424 

Fareham,  139 

Faringdon.  167 

Famham,  300 

Fam  l8land%  297 

Famwoiih,  270 

Faitaet  Rook,  431 
I  Faveraham,  206 
I  Feale  River,  430 
Felling,  293,  294 
Feniana,  397 
Fenny-Htratford,  162 
Fena,  220 
Fenton.  240 
Fergua  River,  427 
Fermanagh  County,  424 
Fermoy,  433 
Fenindonald,  374 

Fethard,  417.  434 

Fife  Neaa,  881 

FifeaUre,881 

Filejr,  361 

Findhom,371 

|>dh<m  River,  388,  871 

Findon,867 

Fingal'a  Qive,  861 

Finglaa,  414 

Stna  River,  434  .    ^ 

Firbolga,S96 

Fiahguaid,68 

^amborouch  Head,  386 

Flanden  Mom,  329 

Elannan  lalanda,  848 

Flathohn,98 

PUxley,117 

Fleet,  Looh,  340 

Fleetwood,  277 

Flemingi  in  Scotland,  810 

Flint,  69 

Flintihire,  68 

Plodden  Jiield,  298 

Fochaben^  371 

Foleahill,  108 

Folkeatone,  208 

Fordingbridge,  137 

Fordoun,  867 

ForeUnd,  South,  207 

Foreit,  New,  136 

Forest  Ridge,  141 
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Forfar,  364,  366 
Fommtin,  308 
Formby  Head,  276 
Forrwi,  371 
Forth  liarony,  307 
Forth,  Firth  of.  324 
Forth  Hiver,  300,  329 
FortroM,  374 

Foul  Iilud,  or  Fouk,  346 
Foulihieli,  332 
Fowey,  8« 
Foyen  Falli,  371 
Foyle,  I^ugh,  423,  434 
Foyle  Hiver,  300,  438 
Foynea,  439 
Fraierburgh,  371 
Freevater,  378 
Freshwater  Gate,  141 
Frodingham.  229 
Frogmore  House,  161 
Frome,  120 

PromeRiver,  116,  118,  131 

Fulham.  106 

Fulwood,  277 

Pumeii,  206,  277 

Fylde,  200 

Fyne,  Looh,  364,  877 

Gaels,  368 
Gainsborough,  283 
GaWoch,  307 
Gahi  River,  322,  326 
Galaahiela,  322 
Galloway,  306 
Oalston,  316 
Oalty  Mountains,  434 
Galtymore,  382 
Galway,  426 
Oarelooh,  321,  378 
Gareton  Hill,  326 
Qarlieston,  316 
<^humouth,  371 
tiamook  River,  314, 815 
Oarrooh,  Glen,  868 
Qairy,  Glen,  863.  371 
Oantang,  377 
Garston,271 
Churtsherrie,  316 
Gatehouse  of  Fleet,  318 
Gateshead,  203,  294 
German  Ooean,  3.  4 
,   Giants'  Causeway,  3S4,  431 
f   Qiirorf,326 
Oilfonl,  420 
Oilsland  Spa,  286 
Gipping  River,  214 
O&van,  314 
Girvnn  Water,  314 
Glamraganahire,  69 
^l»'-'M  Brigg,  232 
Glasgow,  816 
Ghu  Miel,  866 
Olasnevin,  414 
Glasdoogb,  428 
Glastonbui^,  120 
Glenarm,  421 
Glencoe,  Pass  o^  877 
Glenelg,  372 
Olenguriff,  888 
GlenIuoe,314 
Glenmore,  833,  371 
Olenroy,  Parallel  Roads  ol,  339 
Glin,  420 
Glo8sop,a44 
Gloucester,  112 
Gloucestershire,  111 
Glyde  River,  424 
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Ooiit  F<ai,  sofi 

(icMUImiiig,  'iOO 

(MiiuinuhMtvr,  32A 

(4olc«r,  248 

OiiUtiiit,  37 A 

GmMlwin  Hitnds,  tA3 

()<)ul«,  240 

OortiAh)  Heart,  2M 

Uoniy.  417 

Oorhambury,  16S 

Oort,  427 

Gorton,  269 

Ooaport,  139,  UO 

Oourock.  ;J19 

Govnn,  :tlU 

Gowan,  309 

Gower,  Canw  of,  362 

Gower,  Pcininvula  of,  SI,  ii,  70 

Gowna,  Ix>iigh,  410,  434 

Gracohill,  433 

Graham's  Dyke,  820 

Grain.  Iilo  of,  302,  20A 

Grampian*,  0,  334 

Qmiuwd,  415 

Granmmottth,  330,  338 

Grantham,  230 

Gnnton  (Edinburgh),  837 

Graamero,  384 

Grareaend,  203 

GremcaaUe,  438,  484 

Oroenhaigh  Caatlo,  377 

Oreenhill,  106 

Greenhithe,  203 

Gnwnlaw,  334 

Greenoi'k,  319 

Greenwich,  203,  208 

Gretna  Green,  813 

Gretna  Hall,  388 

Oriwian,  401,  428 

Orinuby,  Great,  233 

Grinatead,  Eaat,  14« 

Guildford,  200 

Guiaborough,  3M 

Gwennap,  81 

Haddington.  32« 

Haddingtonihire,  326 

Haddon  Hall,  343 

Hadleigh.  214 

Hadrian's  Wall,  288 

Halea  Owen,  109 

Halifax,  i87 

Halkirk,  877 

HalUweU,  270 

Halatead,3n 

HaltwhiaUe,  396 

Ham,  Weat,  309 

HamUeton  Hilla,  280 

Hamden,  or  HamhUl  Qnairiea,  121 

Hamilton,  316 

Hamoaae,  87,  80 

Hampden  Honae,  162 

Hampahire,  136 

Hampatead,  I6fi 

Hampatead  Heath,  164 

Hampton,  164 

Hampton  Court,  IM 

HantUwortli,  UO 

Hanley,  240 

HanwtiU,  166 

Harbome,  242 

Harlech,  64 

Harlow,  209 

Harris,  348 

Harrogate,  26fi 

Harrow-on-the-Hill,  165 

Hart  FeU,  316,  822 


Ilartland  Point,  77 
Hartlepool,  390 
Hartlny,  396 
Harwich,  311 
Harwood,  Great,  376 
Haslamere,  300 
UHBlingdaa.370 
Hastings,  146 
Uatfleld,  163 
Hatheraaitn,  344 
Havant.  140 
Havnrfordweat,  68 
HaTerhill,  314 
Hawarden,  69 
Hawea.  363 
Hawiok,  323,  83S 
Hawkshead,  378 
Haworth,  366 
Hawthomden,  328 
Hay,  74 
Hayfleld,  344 
Hayhole,  394 
Hayle.  87 
Hayling,  140 

Haanor,.;^^ 
Heathtown,  342 
Hebridea,  346 
Heokmondwike,  368 
Helensbargh,  321 
Helmsdale,  876 
Helmaley,  260 
Helston,  86 
HelveUyn,  384 
Hemel-Hempatead,  168 
Henley  •in- Arden,  107 
Henley-on-Thames,  167 
Her«ford.  118 
Herefordshire,  117 
Heme  Bay,  306 
Hertford,  168 
Hertfordshire,  163 
Hesham,  306 
Heywood,  370 
Higham  Ferrers,  228 
Highbridge,  130 
High  Force,  389 
Highgate,  166 
HighUnders.  860 
High  WiUwys,  76 
High  Wycombe.  161 
HiDsborough,  420 
Hilae*  Line%  189 
Hinckley,  346 
Rindley,  276 
HipsweU,  238 
Hirst,  848 
Hirt,348 
Bitchiii,164 
HoddesdoB,  168 
Holheach.  239 
Holdemeas,  386,  340 
Holker  Hall,  378 
Holkham  Hall,  218 
Holland,  220,  229 
Holknd,  New,  282 
Holme  Cultraai,  286 
Hohnadale,  304 
Holyhead,  63 
Holy  Island,  297 
Holy  Lech,  842 
Holyrood,  326 
Holytown,  316 
HolyweU  (Flint),  69 
Holywood,  420 
Homildon  Hill,  297 
Honit<m,  94 
Horbuiy,  116 


ilomoastle,  329 
Homaea,  'Ui 
Uomaey,  166 
Horaham,  146 
Hospital,  439 
Honghton-lo-8pring,  tM 
Hounslow,  166 
Howden  Pans,  394 
Howe  of  Fife,  811 
Howth,  413,  414 
Hoy,  844 

nwiaud  Torkard,  246 
Haddnvfleld.  367 
Hufhenden,  161 
Hun,363 
Humber,  !I88 
Humbleton  Hill,  397 
Hungerford,  167 
Hunstanton  I  Uif,  11 
Huntingdon,  336 
HunUy,  370 
Hurlet,  819 
Hurlford,  816 
Hnrst,370 
Hyde,  366 
Hytiie,  208 

lokworth,  216 
Idle  River,  346 
Hohester,  131 
Ilford,  309 
Ilfraeombe,  96 
IUieaton,244 
nkley,  366 
Ilminster,  131 
lisley.  167 

Inoe-in-Makerfleld,  37tf 
Inohgarrie,  838 
Ingl«wood  FofMt,  386 
Iidshkea,  403 
Inishowen,  424 
Iniah  Torra^,  403 
lavariaithen,  88t 
Inny  Biver,  416,  433 
InTerwy,  377 
Imetgatiaa,  374 
InveiMthing,  881 
Inromesa,  878 
InTemess  shire,  171 
Inventtie,  870 
Imia,  867 
Ipswioh,314 
Ireland'a  Eye,  894 
Iriah8ea,6 
Ironbridga,  lOS 
Irthing  RiTar,  386 
Irvine,  816 
Irvine  Riv«r,  314 
Itia  River,  186, 148 
Ua,  Olen,  864 
Islay,  868, 877 
Isle  River,  131 
Isleworih,  164 
Itohin  River.  187 
Ivel  River.  131 

Jar  Conuaag^t,  436 

Jarrow,  293 

Jeantown,  873 

Jfld  iiiver,  323 

Jedburgh,  328 

Johnshaven,  367 

Johnstone,  819 

Johnstown,  417 

Joyce's  Country,  S8S,  402,  428 

Jura,  363,  877 
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Kaimi,  887 

KkmMbuifh,  815 

Kanturli,  488 

Katrine,  Lovh,  806.  864 

Kaadue,  AM 

Kaady,  433 

Keanley,  370 

Keeper  HUl,  888 

Keiffhley,  355 

KuiQi,  371 

Keld,  263 

Kella,415 

Kell.  (KUkenay).  417 

Kelao,  338 

Kelredon,  310 

KelWn  Water,  839 

Kendal,  385 

Kenilworth,  106 

Kenmare.  430 

Kenmare  River,  883,  480 

Keunet  Kiver,  135,  186,  157 

Kenaington,  South,  188 

Kent,  m 

Kent  Rirer,  385 

Kentmere,  28A 

Kent'a  Hole,  01 

Keny  County,  439 

Kerry  Mountiina,  881 

Keney,  314 

Keateven,  339 

Keat(m,308 

Ketterbig,  338 

KiMwiok,  388 

Kew,  165,  203 

Kew  Oaidena,  191 

Kejrnaham,  130 

Kidderminater,  104 

KidagniT*,  240 

KidweUy,  69 

KUbunhao,  819 

KUbegmn,  415 

KUUnS^  8U 

Kilcollen,  416 

Kildare,  416 

KUfenora,  437 

Kilflnane,  439 

KUkee,  437 

Kilkeray,  417 

KilWa,437 

KUlaloe,  428 

RiUani<Ty,  480 

^!}jf™^.J^of,881,429 

KiUkoiuUe  FWa,  868 

KiUiney,  414 

KillyW4«4 

Kilmainham,  XTaw,  418 

KilnuOlook.  429 

KIIuumMe^  815 

KUnumi,  434 

Kilrea,  433 

Kilrtiah,  427 
Kilayth,829 

Kilwinning,  8M 
Kimbolton,  225 
Kimmeridge,  182 
Kinalady,  Bog  of,  889 
Kmoardlne,  867 
Kincardine  (iPertb),  864 
Kinoardiaeahize,  366 
Kmghom.  831 
Kiag'a  County,  415 
King'BlOTin,219 
King'Bl&r^,  417 
Kingrtflo  Ii«,  1^3 

>vmg8ton-on-Tbainea,  902 
Kingaton<«poa.HiiU,  253 
Kingatown,  412, 414 
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Kington,  IIS 
Kinguiaie,  373 
Kinlochewe,  389 
Kinnaird,  330 
Kinroae,  881 
Kinroaa^ire,  830 

Kinaale,  433 

Kintore,  370 

Klntyre,  843,  877 

Kinvara,  437 

Kippen,  330 

Kirt  AUoway,  814 

Kirk  Bnddaa,  801 

Kjrkby  Lonadale,  385 

5  'kby  Stephen,  386 

Kirkcaldy,  381 

Kirkcudbright,  313 

Kirkham,  277 

KirkhiU,  373 

Kirkintilloch,  881 
Klrkpatrick-Dwham,  818 
Kirkatall  Abbey,  857 
KirkwaU,  377 
Kirriemuir,  300 
Klibrech,  Ben,  375 
Knapdale,  377 
Knaweborough,  354 
Knighton,  74 
Knightatown,  480 
Knookmahon,  484 
Knookmealdown  Ifonataina, 

433 
Knoidart,  873 
Knole,  204 
Knottingley,  357 
Knowaley,  375 
Knutafoid,  265 
Kyle,  314 

Ugaa  Rirer,  421 
Lamre,  Lakeof,39 
Lalehan,  164 
Umb(Mn„  157 
Lambay  laland,  894 
I<ainhih,  815 
^■""'nah  Bay  809 
I'ammeniiuir'HiUa,  802.  325 
Lampeter,  67 
Lanark,  815 
Lanoaater,  277 
LanoaaWre,  265 
Lanohaater,  291 
Landguard  Fort,  211 
Landora,  72 
Landpoii,  189 
Land  a  End,  77 
Langholm,  818 
Langport,  121 
LaorMn,  872 
Largo,  881 
Lara8,815 
LarkhaU,816 
Lan4,421 
Laaawade,  828 
Lauder  River,  823 
Langfaame,  69 
Lnuooeaton,  87 
Laurencekirk,  867 
I*wer^  Ben,  885,  868 
Lea  River,  163 
Leadgate,  203 
Leadhilla,  815 
Leamington,  106 
Leatherhead,  200 
Le<«hlade,  117 
Ledbury,  119 
**tti,  Ben,  364 
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Lee,  303 

Lee  River,  300,  430 
Ijeuda,  360 
LiNik,  341 
lieffoniol,  431 
Lttioeeter,  344 
Leigh,  370 
I-eighlin,  Old.  417 
Leighlinbridgo,  417 
Loighton  liuiiard,  335 
l^einater,  411  ^ 

Leiniter,  Mount,  388 
I-eith,  337 
Leith  Hill,  100 
l<eith,  Water  of,  335 
I<oithen  Water,  833 
Ii«itrim,  425 
lA>i»e,  Loucrh,  388 
Lennox  Huls,  330 
Lonnoxtown,  339 
Lenton,  245 
Leomintter,  118 
Lerwick,  377 
Lealie,  331 
Letterkenny,  484 
Leven,  331 

Leven,  Loch,  831,  885 
Leven  River,  306.  830 
Leven  Water  (Renfrew),  819 
Levenaholme,  369 
882,      Levin,  Loch,  377 
Lewea,  143 

Lewia,  348,  356,  859,  861, 874 
Lewia,  Butt  of,  847 
Lewiaham,  308 
Leyboume,  358 
Leyland,  377 
Liohfleld,  240 
Lickey  Uilla,  104 
Liddel  River,  322 
Liddiadale,  322 
IJffey  River,  390,  416 
LUIbrd,434 
Limerick,  438 
Lincoln,  381 
Linoolnahire,  338 
Lindiaiame,  297 
Lindaey,  814, 239 
Linlithgow,  838 
Linlithgowahiie,  828 
Linnhe,  Loch.  842,  877 
Linthwaite,  258 
Liahum,  421 
Lidioy,  415 
Liakeiiid,87 
Liamore,484 
LinuMkea,  434 
LiatoweL429 
Utohuroh,  342 
LitUeborough,  270 
Littlehampton,  142 
Liverpool,  271 
Liaard  Point,  77 
Llanberia,47 
Llandof^  72 
Llandilofawr,  CO 
Llandovery,  60 
Lhmdrindod,  74 
Llandudno,  01 
Llitnelly,  69 
Llanerchymedd,  68 
LUnfair  Caer  Einion,  60 
Lhmfyllin,  66 
LUngeftii,  63 
Llangollen,  61 
Lhwldloee,  66 
Llanrwat,  61 
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Uoyd  HiU.  416 
Lochaber,  372 
Locher  Moas,  313 
T-ochgelly,  331 
Locn^phead,  377 
Lochinver,  375 
Lochmaben,  313 
Lochy,  Loch,  372 
Lockerbie,  313 
Loddon  Kiver,  169 
Lodore  Fulla,  288 
Logierait,  363 
Lomond,  Ben,  806,  336,  304 
Lomond  Hilli,  330 
Lomond,  Loch,  17,  306,  320,  838 
London,  to6— 100 
Londonderry,  422 
London  Docks,  195 
Long  Aahton,  120 
Longdonvale,  266 
Longford,  41o 
Long  Island,  348 
Long,  Loch,  320  \ 

Long  Mountain,  40 
Long  Mynd,  96, 101 
Longships  Light,  76 
Longstone  Rock,  297 
Long  Mutton,  229 
Longton,  240 
Looe,  East  and  West,  86 
Lome,  377 
Lome,  Firth  of,  335 
Lossiefiiver,  371 
Lossiemouth,  371 
Lostwithiel,  86 
Lothian,  324 

Lothian,  East  and  Mid,  326 
Lothian,  West,  328 
Lothing,  Lake,  212,  214 
Loughboro'igh,  246 
Loughrea,  427 
LouUi,  414 
Louth  (Lincoln),  232 
Louther  Hills,  302,  313,  816 
Lowestoft,  214 
Lowthcrstown,  424 
Lucan,  414 
liadzvan,  85 
Ludlow,  103 
Lugar,  316 

Lugnaquilla,  388, 416 
Lugwaidine,  118 
Lui,  Ben,  363 
Lundy  Island,  79 
Lunc  River,  277,  286 
Lorgan,  423 
Lusk,  414 
Luss,  321 
Luton,  226 
Lutterworth,  245 
Luvdan,  Loch,  363 
Lybster,  376 
Lydd,  208 
Lydney,  117 
Lyme  Regis,  122, 181 
Lymington,  137 
Lynun,  265 
Lyndhurst,  187 
Lynmouth,  96 
Lyn  Water,  331 
Lypiatt  Park,  114 
Lytham,  277 

Macclesfield,  266 
Macdesfleld  Forest,  262 
Macdhui,  Ben,  336 
Macgillicuddy  Reeks,  882, 429 


Machynlleth,  G6 

Macroom,  433 

Madeley,  103 

Madron,  85 

Magheraboy,  Plateau  of,  386 

Maghetafelt,  423 

Maidenhead,  160 

Maidstone,  204 

Maigue  River,  429 

Main  River,  422 

Mainland  (Orkneys),  344 

Mainland  (Shetland),  346 

Malahide,  414 

Maldon,  210 

Malham  Tara,  266 

Mali|t  Head,  424 

Mallow,  433 

Malmesbury,  136 

Malton,  249 

Malvern,  Qreat,  106 

Malvern  HiUs,  96, 104 

Malvem  Link,  106 

Mambury,  132 

Mam  Soul,  b72 

Man,  Isle  of,  299 

Manchester,  267 

Manningtree,  211 

Manor  Hamilton,  426 

Mansfield,  246 

Mar,  3G7 

Mariuion,  86 

March,  227 

Maree,  Loch,  839,  373 

Maivate,  206 

Mark,  Glen,  364 

Market  BoswaiVk,  246 

Market  Deeping,  229 

Market  Drayton,  103 

Market  Harborough,  246 

Market  Wdghton,  262 

Markinch,  331 

Marlborough,  136 

Marlb<m>ugh  Downs,  11, 132,  186 

Marlow,  Great,  161 

Marston  Moor,  249 

Maryborough,  416 

Maryhill,  310 

Marykirk,  367 

Mai>ylebone,  181 

Maiyport,  287 

Mask.  Loog^,  888,  426 

Matlook,  242 

M«uchline,  316 

M|»ybole.  314 

Maynooth,  416 

Mayo  County,  427 

Mealfourvounie,  372 

Meams,  366 

Meashow.  tumulus  of,  866 

Meath,  414 

Medina,  141 

Medway  River,  150,  202 

Meeting  of  the  Waters,  383,  416 

Misloombe  Regis,  131 

Meldmm,  Old,  370 

Melksham,  136 

Mellery,  Mount,  434 

Melthun,  248 

Melton  Mowbray.  246 

Menai  Bridges,  63 

Mendip  Hills.  98,  119 

M^teith,  364 

Merionethshire,  64 

Merrick,  Mount,  808,  814 

Merse  River,  323 

Mersev  River,  267 

Merthyr  Tydvil,  72 


Methren,  863 
Mevagissey,  86 
Mexborough,  260 
Middleham,  253 
Middlesborough,  240 
Middlesex,  164 
Middleton,  270 
Middleton-in-Teasd^  280 
Middlewioh,  264 
Midhuist,  146 
Midleton,  433 
Midsomer  Norton,  120 
Milesians,  396 
Milford  Haven,  67 
Milford,  New,  68 
Millom,  288 
Millport,  316 
Millstreet,  433 
Milnathort,  331 

Milngavie,  329  | 

Miltun,206 
Minch,  347 
Minchinhampton,  114 
Minehead,  121  | 

Mitcham,  201 
Mitoheldean,  117 
.  Mitchelstown,  438 
Mten  Head,  431 
Moate-a-Urenogne,  416 
Moel  Tryfaen,  60 
Moffat.  313  « 

Moidart,  372 
Moira,  421 
Mold,  69 
Mole  River,  200 
Molesey,  200,  202. 
Molton,  South,  96    • 
Monadhliadh  Mountains,  371 
Monaghan,  423 
Monasterevan,  416 
Monkstown,  433 
Monkton-near- Yarrow,  298 
Monkwearmouth,  293 
Monmouth,  72,  78 
Montgomery,  66 
Montrose,  366 
Moorfoot  Hilla,  302,  326 
Moors  (Yorh),  246,  249 
Moran,  Loch,  372 
Moray,  371 
Moray  Fbth,  886 
More,  Ben,  386 
More,  Ben  (Asmmt),  378,  376 
More,  Ben  (Mull),  861 
More,  Boa  (Perth),  368 
More,  Ben  (Uist),  348 
Morecambe,  277 
Morecambe  Bay,  267,  277,  280 
Moriaton,  Glen,  371 
Morley,  268 
Morpeth,  296 
Morven,  342,  377 
Morwelham  Quay,  89 
Mossley,  270 
Mostyn,  69 
Motherwell,  310 
Mottram,  266 
Mountain  Ash,  72 
Mount  Harrv,  148 
Mountmellidc,  416 
Mountrath,  416 
Mount's  Bay,  78 

Moume  Mountains,  888,  418, 418 
Mousa,  Brough  of,  866 
Mous^<de,83 
Moville,  428,  424 
Mow  Copt,  238 
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in,  863 

Mey,  85 

rough,  260 

iiam,  263 

iborough,  240 

lex,  164 

ton,  270 

bon-in-Teaad^  289 

wioh,  264 

ist,  146 

m,  433 

ler  Norton,  120 

na,  396 

i  Haren,  67 

1,  New,  68 

,288 

t,  S16 

jet,  433 

lort,  331 

vie,  329  I 

206 

347 

uhampton,  114 

ad,  121 

n,  201 

dean,  117 

stown,483 

aead,  431 

k-Urenogoe,  416 

ryfaen,60 

313 

t,  372 

121 

9 

iver,  200 

r,  200,  202 

Soutii,  96    ' 
diadh  Mountaina,  371 
lan,  423 
srevan,  416 
9wn,  433 

n-near- Yarrow,  298 
Barmouth,  293 
ath,  72,  73 
mery,  66 
10,366 

>t  Hilla,  302,  326 
Yorh),  246,  249 
Loch,  372 
371 

Pirth,386 
ten,  336 

ten  (Asmmt),  378,  376 
ten  (MuU).  361 
\m  (Perth),  368 
ten  (Uist),  348 
nbe.  277 

nbe  Bay,  267,  277,  286 
D,  Olen,  371 

268 
I,  296 
,  342,  377 
bam  Quay,  89 
,270 
,69 

irell,  316 
11.266 
in  Aah,  72 
Elarry,  148 
iemolc,416 
ttfa,  416 
I  Bay,  78 

Mountains,  888,  418, 418 

Broughof,  366 

ide,83 

,  428,  424 

»pt,238 


Much  Wenlook,  103 
Mttitih  Dhui,  Ben,  336 
Mailrea,383 
Muirkiric,  816 
MuU,  361,  377 
MuU,  Sound  of,  342 
MuUet  Feninaula,  427 
Mttllingar,  416 
Munater,  427 
Mnaaelbu»h,  327 
MuaweU  ffill,  166, 192 

Naaa,  416 

Nailaea,  120 

Nairn,  371 

Nairn  Bivet,  333,  371 

Naimahire,  371 

NantUe,  62 

Nantwich,  264 

Navan,  414 

Neagh,  Lough,  17,  387,  390, 

Neatib,  72 

Needles,  126, 141 

Neilat(m,319 

Nelaon.276 

Nen  Biver,  228,  227 

Nenagh,434 

Nephin  Beg,  383 

Nephin,  Mount,  388 

neas  (Lewia),  367 

Neaa,  Loch,  338,  371 
Nether  Uoyland,  269 

NeviUe'a  Orosa,  291 
Nevin,  62 
Nevia,  Ben,  336 
Newark'Upon'Trent,  246 
Newhattle  Abbey,  328 
Newbridge,  416 ' 
Newbridge  (Pontypridd),  72    • 
Newbnrgl  f  Aberdeen),  370 
Newbur^  (Fif^,  332 
Newbury,  168 
Newoaatle^Down),  419 
Newcaatle  (Limerick),  429 
Newoastle^m-Tyne,  294,  296 
Newoaatle-nndsr-Lyme,  240 
Neweat,  117 
New  Foteat,  127 
New  GaUoway,  813 
New  Orange,  414 
Newhaven  Edinburgh),  327 

Newlaad,  117 
Newmarket,  216,  227 
Newmibu,  316 
Newnhan,  117 
Newport  (Fife),  832 
Newport  (Ide  of  Wight),  141 
Newport  (Monaumt^,  73 
NewpM*  Pagnel,  162 
Newport  (Pembroke),  68 
Newport  (Salop),  108 
New  Quay,  66,  87 
New  Biver,  166 
New  Boaa,  417 
Newry,  410 
Newton  Abbot,  91 
Newton  (Abodeea),  366 
Newton  Heath,  269 

Newt(m.in.Makerfleld,  276 
Newtonmorei  873 
Newtownards,  419 
Newtown  Bairy,  417 
Newtown  Butler,  424 
Newtown  Limavady,  423 
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Newtown  (Montgomery),  66 

Newtown  Stewart,  423 

Nidd  River,  264 

Nidderdale,  264 

Nithadale,  313 

NOTe  lUver  (Ireland),  390, 416—417 

Norfolk,  216 

Normanby,  260 

NorthaUerton,  260 

Northam,  96 

Northampton,  227,  228 

North  Berwick,  326 

Northfleet,  203 

Northleaoh,  117 

Northmen  in  Scotland,  367 

North  Sea,  3,  4 

NArth  Shielda,  293,  294 

Northumberluid,  293 

Northumbrians,  28i 

North  Wakham,  218 

Northwioh,  264 

Norton,  260 

Norwidi,  216 

Norwood,  201 

Nottingham,  246 

Nuneaton,  108 

Nuneham  Courtney,  160 
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Oakham,  228 

OaUngham,  169 

Oakley,  831 

Oban,  377 

OchiU  HiUa,  829,  831,  362 

Ock  River,  167 

Offii'a  Dyke,  108 

Oghams,  40O 

Oich,  Looh,  371 

Oldbury,  106 

Oldham,  270 

Old  Man  of  Hoy.  344 

Ohaey,  162 

Omagh,  423 

Openshaw,  269 

Orford,214 

Orknejra,  343,  361,  377 

Ormesby,  260 

Orme's  ffead,  61 

C^makirk,  276 

UrweU  River.  212,  214 

Oawaldtwiatle,  276 

Osweetry,  108 

Otley,  266 

Otterbum,  296 

Ottery  St.  Maiy,  04 

Oughter,  Lough,  424 

Oughterard,  426 

Oundle,  228 

Ouae  Bivor,  162,  228,  224.  233,  234 

Owenmore  River,  390,  424.  427 

Oxford,  163 

Oystermouth,  72 

Padiham,  276 
Padstow,  83,  87 
Paignton,  90 
Paisley,  819 

Pslatinee  in  Ireland,  398  . 

Panshanger,  168 

Par,  86 

Pukgate,  264 

Paratmstown,  416 

Partiok,  319 

Passage.  434 

Paaaage  Weat,  483 

Pateley  Bridge,  264 

Patrington,  268 

Peak  of  Derbyahite,  233 


Pease,  or  Peaths  Bridge,  824 

Peebles,  322 

Peel,  301 

PegweU  Bay,  206 

Pembrev,  69 

Pembroke,  67,  68 

Penarth,  72 

Pendlebuiy,  269 

Pendle  HiU,  276 

Penistone,  269 

Pennine  Chain,  10,  234,  279 

Pennyouick,  328 

Penrhyn,  Port,  61 

Penrith,  286 

Peniyn,  86 

Penshurst,  204 

Pentland  Firth,  343 

Penthind  HiUs,  304,  326 

Fensance,  84 

Pershore,  106 

Perth,  362,  368 

Peterborough,  228 

Peterhead,  371 

Petersfleld,  140 

Petherton,  South,  121 

Petworth,  146 

Pevensey,  143 

Pevensey  Level,  141 

Pewsey,  Vale  of ,  132 

PhiUpstown,  416 

Phmack,87 

Pickering,  249 

Pickering,  Vale  of,  246 

Picts,  309,  366 

Pillesdon  Pen,  131 

PitsUgo,  New,  371 

Pittenweem,  331 

Plaistow,  209 

Plumstead  Marshes,  203 

Plymouth,  87 

Plymouth  Sound,  14 

Plympton,  89 

Plynlimmon,  49 

Pbcklington,  262 

Pdden  mUs,  119 

PoUockahaws,  319 

Pomona,  844 

Pontefract,  257 

Pontypool,  73 

Poole,  132 

Pode  Harbour,  181 

Poor  Man's  Dyke,  128 

Forchester,  139 

Porlock,  121 

Portadown,  423 

Portarlington,  416 

Portaferry,  419 

Port  Omnatyne,  316 

Port  Carlisle,' 286 

Port  Clarence,  290 

Port  Glawow,  319 

Porthcawl,  72 

Porthcumo,  86 

Portis'iead.  120 

Portland  Breakwater,  124 

Portland,  Isle  of,  122.  131 

Portlaw,  434 

Portmadoc,  62 

PortobeUo,  327 

Portora  School,  424 

Port  Patrick,  814 

Portree,  373 

Portrush,  421,  423 

Portsea,  139,  140 

Portskerra,  375 

Portskewet  100 

Portsmouth,  127, 139 
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Porteoy,  371 
Portotewart,  423 
Portumna,  427 
Potteries.  239 
Ponlton-le-Sands,  277 
Prescot,  'i16 
Presteigne.  74 
Preston,  276 
Prestonpans,  326 
Prestwioh.  269 
Prince's  Sisborongh,  162 
Prince  Town,  77,  89 
Purbeck  Cliffs,  12o 
Purbeck,  Isle  of,  132 
Purfleet,  210 
Putney,  202 
PwllheU,  62 

Quantook  Hills,  110 
Quarry  Bank,  242 
Queensberry  Hill,  316 
Queenaborough,  206 
Queen's  County,  416 
Qneensfeny,  328 
Queensferry,  Noitii,  331 
Queenstown,  433 
Quiraing,  3C 
Quomdon,  246 

Badcliffe.  270 

Radnor,  74 

Kadnor,  New,  74 

Radstouk,  180 

Raglan,  73 

Ramsay,  301 

Ranisbottom,  270 

Ramsey,  226 

Ramsgate,  206 

Rannoch,  Loeh,  303 

Raphre,  stones  of,  401 

Rathdrum,  416 

Rathgar.  413 

Rathkeale,  429 

Rathlin  Island,  386 

Rathmolton,  424 

Rathmines,  413 

Rathmullen,  424 

RavenglasB,  288 

Reading,  168 

Reculvers,  161 

Redcar,  262 

Redditch,  106 

RedhiU,  200 

Redruth,  87 

Ree,  Lough,  388,  391 

Reeth,  263 

Reigate,  200 

Renfrew,  319 

Rentcn,  321 

Retford,  246 

Rhea,  Kyle,  347 

Rhinns  of  Oalloway,  306,  314 

fihuddlan.  69 

Bhyl.69 

nibble  River  266,  276 

Bibcheater,  276 

Itibston.  266 

Riehborough.  206 

Riokmansworth,  163 

Richmond  (Suit^),  902 

Richmond  <Yorks)t  263 

RingwoOd,  137 

Ripley,  244,  264 

lUpon,  253 

ffivingtou  Pike,  276 

Roi&,72 

Rochdale,  276 


Rochester,  204 
RockaU,  434 
Roeness  Hill,  346 
Romford,  209 
Bomney  March,  180,  202 
Romney,  New,  208 
Romsey,  137 
RonaldidM,  343 
Roodee  (Chester),  263 
Roscommon,  426 
Roscrea,  434 
Rosehall,  316 
Rosehearty,  371 
Roseneath,  321 
Rosherville,  204 
Roriin,  328 
Ross  County,  373 
Ross  (Hereford),  118 
liossoarbery.  432 
Rossendale  Forest,  270 
Rosstrevor,  419 
Rothbjiry,  296 
Rotherham,  260 
Rothes,  371 
Rothesay,  316 
lioundhay,  267 
Round  Towers,  401 
Rowley  Regis,  242 
Roxburgh,  322,  323 
RuAbon,  60 
Rugeley,  240 
Rum,  369,  361.  377 
Rumbling  Bridge,  830 
Runcorn,  264.  271 
Runnymead,  161 
Rush,  414 
Rnsholme,  269 
Rutherglen,  316 
Ruthin,  61 
Rutland  Islaiid,  424 
Rutlandshire,  228 
RydaL  286 
Ryde,  141 
Rye,  146 
Ryton,  293 

St.  Abb's  Head,  324 

St.  Albans,  162 

St.  Andrews,  331 

St  Asaph,  60 

St.  Austell.  86 

St.  Bees,  288 

St.  Bernard,  Moant,  SM 

St.  Blasey,  86 

St.  Briavels,  117 

St.  Bride's  Bay,  61 

St.  Catherine's  Down,  126 

St.  Clears,  69 

St.  Cross.  137 

St.  David's,  68 

St.  Helen's,  276 

St.  Ives  (ComwaU),  87 

St.  Ives  (Hunts),  226 

St.  Kilda.  348.  364 

St.  Maifiaiet's  Bay,  207 

St.  Margaret's  Hope,  377 

St.  Mary  Church,  91 

St.  Mary's  Cray,  203 

St.  Mawes,  86 

St.  Miohad's  Mount.  78,  86 

St.  Neot'a.  226 

St.  Ninian's,  329 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  186 

Salc<mibe  Regis,  M 

Sale,  206 

SalfoPd,M7 

Salisbuiy,  113 


Salisbury  Plain,  11, 124,  182 

Salop,  101 

Saltaire,  266 

Saltash,  89 

Saltbum-by-the-Sea,  262 

Saltcoats,  316 

Saltfleet,  232 

Samson,  79 

Sandbaoh.  266 

Sandford,  04 

Sandgate,  208 

Sandhurst,  141, 160 

Sandley  Mere,  236 

Sandown,  141 

Sandringham,  219 

Sandwidi,  206 

Sarum,  Old.  133 

Savemako  Foreat,  186 

Sannderafoot,  68 

Scarborourii,  261  i 

Soarhra,3A3 

Sdlly  Islands,  77.  79 

Scone,  363 

Scotch  Lowlanders,  309 

Scuir-na-Oillean,  347 

Seaford,  148 

Seaforth,276 

Seaham,  291 

Sealand,  68 

Seaton  Carew,  290 

Sedburgh,  266 

Sedgemoor,  121 

Sedgley,  242 ' 

Seend,  136 

SeghiU,  296 

Sdby,  249 

Sellark,  322 

Selsey  Bill;  13 

Settle,  266 

Seven  Hunters,  348 

Sevenoak%  204 

Severn  River,  96 

Shaftesbury,  132 

Shakspere's  Cliff,  180 

Shane's  Oiatle,  422 

Shannon  Harboor,  416 

Shannon  River,  800 

Shap,  286 

Shap  Fell,  10.  284 

Sharpness  Docka,  100 

Sheep  Haven,  424 

Sheerneaa,  206 

E&aarid,S9l> 

Sh^pavton,  1«4 

SOi^y,  Ii^  of;  MS,  m 

Shepton-MaPet,  IM 

Sherbmrne,  182  i 

Sherwood  Forest,  244 

Shetland  lalea,  446,  M4, 3S7»  W 

sua.  Loch,  372 

Shifnal,  108 

ShiUalagh.  416 

SUa,  Loch,  M4^  S7< 

Shiplsy,  286 

eOuikj,  130 

Skoeborynaaa,  210 

ShQotar'a  Hill,  202 

Shoti^am,  New,  142 

8horBcKff[>,208 

%ot]qr  Atii%«,  298 

£%rewMmi7, 101 

ShropaUri,  101 

Sidlaw  HiUa,  863, 8M 

Sidmoath,  94 

£MUmirffiU,lS6 

SHldiertar,  141' 

SilkBtone,  269 
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;h,266 
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136 
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River,  96 
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Silvermine  Moimtaiiu,  882 

Sittingboume,  206 

Skelt<m-iil>Cleveland,  260 

8kerriea,  414 

Skerryvore,  86f 

Skibbereen,  481 

HIdddaw,  288 

Skipton,  266 

Skyo,  Isle  of,  347 

Slane,  416 

Slaney  River,  390,  417 

Sleaford,  230 

Sleat  Sound,  342 

81eaga«h,  873 

SHeve  Aughty,  382,  426 
Slieve  Beagh,  428 
81ieve  fienuigh,  382 
Slieve  Bloom,  382,  416 
Slieve  Callaa,  402 
Slieve  Donard,  383 
Slieve  Felim,  382 
Slieve  Portry,  883 
8Hgo,427 
Slouffh,  162 
SmaUthome,  240 
Smetkwick,  110,  243 
Snae  Fell,  301 
Sneinton,  246 
Snowdon,  11,  47,48 
Sodor.  801 
Boho.  110 
Sole  Bay,  214 
Solmt,  127 
Solway  HoM,  818 
Somenrt  Hoiu^,  186 
Somerietahire,  119 
Sorrel,  Monnl,  246 
-     hampton,  188 

^  Ttton  Water,  127 

,  210 

i  ...^M,  189 

South  Shield^  298 

Southwold,  214 

Sowerby,  267 

Spaldinf  ,  220 

Spean,  G1mi,^873 

Spelibnrjr,  166 

Spenny  Ifoor,  291 

Sperrin  Moontaba,  888 

Spey  Bivw,  888,  871 

Spitalfldd^  180 

Spith*Ml,  13, 127, 189 

8pittal,298 

Spurn  Head,  286 

Stack  Bocka  (South  WaJee),  18 

Staffi»,361 

Stafford,  240 

Staffordahiie,  288 

Stainea,  164 

Stamford  Bridge,  248 

Standard  Bm/SM 

Stanhope,  291 

Stanley,  363 

Start  Point,  76 

Steephohn,  98 

Stennia,  Lodi,  340 

Stennia,  atMidiiig  atniM  of,  366 

Stevenston,  816 

8tew8rt«m,  816 

Stewartatown,  423 

Stoyning,  H2 

Stilton,  226 

Stiper  Stonea,  101 

Stirling,  329 
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Stockbridge.  137 

Stockport,  266 

Stockton-on.Teea,  280 

Stoke,  240 

Stoke  Pogea,  189 

Stoke  Prior,  104 

Stokea  Bay,  189 

Stoke-upon-Trent,  380 

Stonehaven,  866 

Stonebenge,  186 

Stonehouae  (Devon),  87 

Stont^houae  (Lanark),  316 

StonyhuiBt,  276 

Stony-Stratford,  162 

Stomoway,  874 

Stour  River,  131,  202,  206, 214 

Stourbridge,  104 

Stottxport,  104 

Stowmarket,  214 

Stow-on.the-WoId,  117 

Strabane,  423 

Strangford,  410 

Stranorlar,  414 

Stranraer,  814 

Stratford  (Eaaex),  200 

8tratford-on>Avon,  106 

Strathavon,  316 

Strathbogie,  368 

Strathdyde,  306,  320 

Strathdeam,  371 

Strathfdaas,  372 

Strath  lie,  804 

Strathmore,  388 

Strathpeffer,  874 

Strathapey,  871. 872 

Stretford,  269 

Strichen,87l 

Stroma,  848 

Stromnisaa,  377 

8tmod,204 

Stroud,  114 

Studley,  107 

Sudbury,  214 

Suffolk,  214 

Suir  River,  390,  484 

Snmmeneat,  370 

Snnart,  Loch,  877 

Sonburv,  164 

Sunderland,  293 

Sunningwell,  167 

SuRt^,  199 

Suaaez,  141 

Sutheriaad.  37S  . 

Sutton  CWdfield,  111 

Sutton-in-Aahfleld,  246 

Swaflham,  219 

SwftinsboBt,  376 

Swanage,  132 

Swaiiaoombe,  203 

Swansea,  70 

Swilly,  Lough,  424 

Swindon,  <Ha  and  New,  186 

Swinton,  269 

Swords,  414 

Tadoaster,  249,  266 
Tain,  374 

Tamar  River,  76,  77,  87 
Tame  River,  238, 240 
Tamworth,  240 
Tara,  Hill  of,  416 
Tarbat  Ness,  378 
Tarbert,  177,  489 
Tarberf,  Glen,  877 
Tarbert,  iiftch,  842 
Tarbolton,  316 
Taiporley,  268 
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Tarring,  142 
Ttttter^iall,  229 
Taunton,  121 
Taunton,  Vale  of,  11,  119 
Tavistock,  89 
Tay  Bridge,  364 
Teddington,  164 
Teignmouth,  91 
Templemore,  434 
Tenbury,  106 
Tenby,  68 
Tenterden,  208 
Termonfeckin,  414 
Tetbnry,  114 
Teviotdale,  323 
Tewkesbury,  112 
Thame,  166 
Thames  Haven,  210 
Thames  River,  146 
Thanot,  Isle  of,  162,  206 
Thaxted,210 
Thetford,  216 
Thirlemere,  269 
'iliirsk,  260 
Thomastown,  417 
Thome,  249 
'iliomhill,  268 
lliomliefaank,  819 
Throaton,  290 
Thule,  346 
Thurles,  434 
Thurlstone,  269 
Thorao,  376 
Tilbury,  204,  210 
TUgate  Forest,  120 
TilUcouItry,  330 
Tilt,  Glen,  368 
Tinahely,  416 
Tintagel,87 
Tipperary,  434 
Tipperary,  men  o^  403 
Tipton,  242 
Tiree,  362,  377 
Tiverton,  94 
Tobermory,  877 
Todmoiden,  267 
TollonMS,  316 
Tongue,  876 
'i'ootlng,  201 
Top|dumi,92 
Ttophiohen,  828 
Toronay,  90 
Totridon,  Loch,  878 
Toirington,  £6 
Tory  lalaad,  402 
Totnea,90 
Tottenham,  166 
Towceater,  288 

Tower  of  London,  18S 

Towlaw,  291 

Towton,  249 

Towyn,64 

Toxteth,  276 

'IValee,  430 

Tmmore,  434 

Tranent,  326 

Tnuimere,  263 

Tredegar,  73 

Tregaron,  67 

Tromadoc,  62 

^t  River,  232,  283,  288,  246 

Tre  Taheein,  64 

Trim,  414 

Tanftl63 

Troon,  316 

TroBsacha.  864 

Trostaa  Mooataiii,  388 
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Trowbridge,  136 
Truro,  86 
l-nam,  427 

Tuatha-de-dananns,  896 
Tuinachan,  L'66 
Tullamore,  416  , 

Tullow.  417  ^ 

Tunbridge  Wells,  204 
Tunstall,  240 
Turriff,  370 
Tuskar  Rook,  394 
Tweed  Kiver,  321 
Tweedmouth,  298 
Tweriwn,  120 
Twickenham,  164 
Tylde«ley,  270 
Tyndrum,  363 
O^nemouth,  294 
Tynwald,  301 
Tyrone  County,  423 

TTaiah,  Ben,  373 

Uckfleld,  14A 

Uist,  348,  367 

Ullapool,  373 

Xnieflwater,  284 

Ulater,  398,  418 

Ulvertton,  277 

Undercliff  (Me  o£  Wight),  126 

Uppingham,  228 

Upton-on-Sevem,  106 

Ure  River,  284,  263 

Urlingford,  417 

Urquhart,  Glen,  371 

Uttoxeter,  24 1 

Uxbridge,  166 

Valentia  Idand,  430 
Ventnor,  141 
Verne  Hill,  124 
Vemiew,  276 
Virginia  Water,  161 
Vorlich,  Ben,  320 
Vymwy,  276 

Wakefield,  268 
Walea,  46 
Walker,  294 
Walhwey,  263 
Walling^ord,  167 
Wallsend,  284,  294 
Walney  Island,  278 
WalsaU,  242 
Walsok^  227 
Waltham  Abbey,  209 
Waltham  Groaa,  168,  209 
Walthonutow,  209 
Walton,  164,  202 
Walton-on-the-Hill,  276 
Walton-on-the^ase,  211 
Wandsworth,  201 
Wanlookhead,  313 
Wan8tead,209 
Wantage,  167 
Ward  Hill,  344 
Ware,  163 
Warduun.  132 
Warkworth,  296 
Warminster,  136 
Warrenpoint,  419 
Warrington,  270 
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Warwick,  106,  106 
Wash,  the,  221 
Wastwater,  288 
Watchet,  121 
Waterbeaoh,  221,  227 
Waterford,  433 
Waterloo,  276 
Watford,  163 
Watt's  Dyke,  103 
Wavertree,  276 
Weald,  11,  122 
Weatdale,  291 
Wearmouth,  298 
Weaver  Hill,  238 
Wednesbury,  242 
Wedtiesfleld,  242 
Welland  Biver,  228.  227.  229 
Wellingborough,  228 
Wellington  (Salop),  103 
Wellingtoa  (Somerset),  121 
Wells,  120 

Wells-next-the-Sea,  218 
Welsh  Hills,  10 
Welshpool,  66 
Wemys,  881 
Wendover,  162 
Wenlock  Edge,  101 
Wensley  Dale,  262 

West  Biomwich,  242 

Westbury,  136 

Westbnry-on-Sevem,  117 

Wettbury-on  Trym,  116 

Westerham,  204 

Westmeath,  416 

Westminster  Abbey,  188 

Westmoreland,  284 

Weston-super-Mare.  98, 120 

Westport,  427 

Westward  Ho!  96 

Wetherby,  266 

Wexford.  417 

Weybridge,  202 

Weyhill,  137 

Weymonth,  131 

Whalley,  276 

Wharfe  River,  234,  266 

Wheal  Cook,  81 

Wheal  Owles,  86 

Wlieniside.^34 

Whitby,  260 

Whitchurch,  103 

Whitefleld,  270 

Whitehaven,  282.  287 

White  Horse  Vale,  1S6, 157 

Whittiom,  314 

WUtstaUe,  206 

Whittlesea,  227 

Whittlesea  Mere,  221 

Whitwick,  246 

W«-,K,  376 

Wioklow,  416 

VVioUow  Mounttdus  S82 

Widnes,  271 

Wigan,  276 

Wight,  Isle  of,  126 

Wigton,  289 

Wigtown,  314 

WiUenhall.  242 

WilOngton  Quay,  294 

WUton,  184 
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WUtshiiti,  132 
WimUedon,  201 
Wimbome,  132 
Winchelsea,  141. 146 
Winchester,  137 
Winohoombe,  117 
Windermere,  284.  285 
Windi;.>r.  160 

Winksworth.  244  ^ 

Winslow.  162  ' 
Winster,  244 
Wixral,  268 
Wisbeach,  227 
Wid»w.  316 
Witham.  210 
Withemsea,  268 
Witney.  166 
Witton,  264 
Wivenhoe,  211 

Wobutn,  226  ( 

Woking.  200 
Wokingham,  169 
Wolsingham,  291 
Wolvernamptou.  242 
Wolverton,  162 
Woodbridge.  214 
Woodhead  Tunnel,  269 
Woodhoose  Moor.  267 

Woodstock.  166 

Wookey  Hole.  29, 120 

Woolborough.  91 

Wooldale.  268 

Wooler.  297 

Woolthoarpe.  230 

Woolwich,  202,  208 

Woolwibh,  North,  209 

Worcester.  104 

Workington,  282,  287 

Worksop,  246 

Work)  mil,  120 

Worm's  Head.  70 

Wotslxnoogh,  269 

Wond^,  269 

Worstead,218 

Worthing,  142 

Wortley,  269 

Wottoit-tuidar-Edge,  lU 

Wrath,  Cape,  386 

Wrekin,  96, 101 

Wrexham,  60 

Wroot.  236 

Wrotham,  204 

Wroxeter,  108 

Wye  Biver,  98,  243 

Wyl8m,296 

Wymoudha«>,  218 

Wyre,  Forest  <A,  101 

Wyvis.  Ben,  278,  376 

Yudlny  Chase,  228 

Yarmouth,  Great,  218 

Yarmouth  (Isle  of  Wight),  Ul 

Yaitowdale,  822 

Yeovil,  121 

Yes  Tor.  76 

Ynyscedwin,  74 

York,  246 

York  Wolds.  285,  246 

Youghal,  433 

Y8bayfera,74 
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